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PREFACE, 


HP  HE  New  Difpenfatory,  originally  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Lewis,  by  its  great  fuperiority  over  eve- 
ry work  of  a  (imilar  nature,  foon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  obtained  very  high  repu- 
tation both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  was  divided  into  four  parts;  the  firft  of  which 
contained  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  or  what  is 
called  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry.  The  general  ne- 
glect of  this  interefting  and  ufeful  ftudy,  which 
former  Authors  of  Difpenfatories  had  fhewn,  in- 
duced Dr.  Lewis  to  improve  this  part  with  lingu- 
lar care  and  pteciiion.  He  gave  a  concife  and  fyf- 
tematic,  yet  comprehenlive  view  of  the  general 
properties  and  relations  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  fubftances  employed  in  medicine ;  he  enu- 
merated the  medicinal  principles  they  contain,  and 
ihewed  the  feveral  means  by  which  thefe  native 
principles  might  be  extracted  and  feparated,  without 
making  any  alteration  in  their  qualities;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  noticed  the  different  forms  and  powers 
which  they  affiime,  from  different  natural  or  artifi- 
cial operations,  or  from  the  mixture  or  coalition  of 
one  with  another,  avoiding  every  where  all  hypo- 
thetical reafonings,  and  delivering  only  the  direct 
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refult  of  experiment  and  obfervation.  A  pr&clical 
account  of  the  inftruments  and  operations  of  the 
art  of  Pharmacy  was  judicioufly  added  to  the  fore- 
going  remarks,  which  gave  the  reader  a  full  i- 
dea  of  them,  without  the  tedioufnefs  of  minute  de- 
tails. 

The  fecond  part  contained  the  Materia  Medica, 
or  an  account  of  the  Medical  Simples ;  which,  for 
reafons  affigned  in  the  introduction,  were  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  In  treating  of  the  feveral 
Simples,  he  gave,  Where  it  was  necefTary,  a  fhort 
defcription  of  the  Simple,  with  the  marks  of  its 
genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  I  and  pointed  out  the 
diftinguiming  characters  of  fuch  as,  from  refem- 
blance  in  external  appearance,  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  others  of  different  qualities.  With 
regard  to  their  virtues,  particular  care  was  taken  to 
reject  fabulous  ones,  and  to  give  only  thofe,  which 
had  either  been  confirmed  by  repeated  experience, 
or  may  be  rationally  inferred  from  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities of  the  fubject,  or  from  its  agreement  in  fmell, 
tafte,  &c.  with  others  of  known  virtue.  Many  of 
the  capital  articles  were  examined  pharmaceutical- 
ly,  and  confiderable  pains  were  taken  to  afcertain 
in  what  feparable  part  of  the  mixt  its  virtues  refide, 
by  what  means  the  active  principle  is  belt  extracted 
and  preferved,  and  in  what  form  the  fubftance  itfelf 
nr  its  preparations  may  be  moft  commodioully  and 
advantageoufly  exhibited. 

The  third  and  fourth  part  contained  the  prepara- 
tions  of   the   London    and   Edinburgh   Pharmaco- 
poeias, 
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poeias,  with  fome  old  ones  which  were  ft  ill  kept  in 
the  apothecaries  fhops,  and  were  occasionally  ufed  ; 
feveral  of  the  more  celebrated  medicines  that  had 
come,  into  efteem  on  the  Continent  ;  many  ufed  in 
the  hofpitals,  and  fome  elegant  extemporaneous 
prefcriptions  that  are  frequently  directed  in  practice. 
Such  was  the  work  originally  prefented  to  the 
public  by  Dr.  Lewis;  and  its  reputation  made  fo 
large  a  demand  for  it,  that  during  the  author's  life- 
time, many  editions  were  printed,  each  fucceeding 
one  being  improved  according  as  new  difcoveries 
rendered  improvements  and  additions  neceffary. 
Since  the  death  of  the  ingenious  and  induftrious'  au- 
thor, Chemiflry  in  all  its  branches  has  received  ma- 
ny and  important  improvements ;  and  thefe  im- 
provements have  been  fucceflively  applied  to  the 
feveral  editions  of  Lewis's  Difpenfatory,  that  have 
been  publifhed  by  other  editors. 

The  book  which  we  now  publifh,  is  ftri&ly  fpeak- 
ing  no  other  than  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Lewis's  ori- 
ginal ;  although  in  confequence  of  the  improved 
{late  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  change  in  Medical  prac- 
tice, it  has  received  fo  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, as  to  be  in  fome  meafure  a  new  work.  The 
original  plan  is  the  fame  ;  only  that  in  this,  the 
third  and  fourth  parts  are  comprifed  in  one,  com- 
prehending all  the  preparations  and  compactions . 
contained  in  the  laft  editions  of  the  London  and  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  together  with  many  from 
feme   of  the  bed  modern  foreign  ones,  and  a  few 
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that  have  been  recommended  by  authors  of  reputa* 
tion,  although  they  have  no  place  in  any  public 
Pharmacopoeia, 

The  alterations  are  not  numerous,  although  they 
are  material,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  of  the  work 
where  the  author  explained  the  procefles,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  exiftence  of  a  principle  of 
inflammability  or  phlogifton. 

The  reader  will  find  many  articles  altogether  re- 
jected from  this  edition,  efpecially  the  hiftory  of 
fuch  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  are  now  be- 
come obfolete,  and  which  are  not  fanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  any  of  the  modern  Pharmacopoeias; 
and  of  many  of  the  old  Galenical  medicines,  as  they 
were  called,  which  modern  practice  now  totally  re- 
jects ;  fome  few  of  thefe  lalt  have,  however,  been 
retained  with  a  view  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  Phar- 
maceutical compofition  in  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies, and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent. 
I  The  additions  are  very  considerable,  and  are 
chiefly  ;  an  account  of  the  New  Chemical  doctrines 
as  delivered  by  Mr.  Lavoisier  ;  enlarged  tables  of 
the  Elective  Attractions  both  iingle  and  double  ; 
defcriptions  of  Portable  Furnaces,  and  fome  other 
Pharmaceutical  inftruments  ;  the  hiftory  of  feveral 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  ;  and  a  number  of 
new  preparations. 

Edinburgh,   ? 

Junt,   1  794.  5 
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PHARMACY  is  the  art  of  preparing,  preferving^ 
and  compounding  fubftances  for  the  purpofes 
of  medicine.  This  art  has  been  commonly  divided 
into  two  branches,  Galenical  and  Chemical  pharma- 
cy. But  for  this  divifion  there  is  no  foundation  in 
nature  :  And  accordingly,  procefles  in  one  pharma- 
copoeia, referred  to  the  head  of  Chemical,  are  in  an- 
other referred  to  the  head  of  Galenical.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  even  the  mod  fimple  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  are  to  a  certain  extent  chemical. 
Hence  this  divifion,  founded  on  prejudice,  and  fup- 
ported  merely  by  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  is  now 
banifhed  from  almoft  every  modern  pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy  has  alfo  been  divided  into  Theoretical 
and  Practical j  the  firtt,  confiding  not  merely  of 
fpeculative  opinions,  but  of  a  knowledge  of  facts  and 
principles,  tending  to  explain  the  rationale  of  pro- 
cerus; the  latter,  comprehending  the  mere  manual 
labour  employed  in  procefTes. 

The 
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The  former  of  thefe  may  therefore  be  juftly  ftyl- 
ed  Scientific  Pharmacy.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  effentially  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  due  exercife  of  the  healing  art :  For 
without  it  the  practitioner  mufl  often  err  in  the 
forms  of  preparations  and  compositions  which  he 
employs ;  and  he  muft  often  be  deceived  in  the  ef- 
fects refulting  from  compofitions,  when  he  infers 
their  properties  from  the  known  powers  of  the  in- 
gredients in  their  feparate  ftate.  It  would  there- 
fore be  highly  improper  to  detach  the  fcientific  and 
practical  parts  of  pharmacy  from  each  other.  And 
accordingly,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  a  general 
view  is  given  of  the  elements  of  pharmacy,  both 
fcientific  and  practical,  that  the  reader  may  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  the  confideration  of  the  particular 
proceffes  which  are  treated  of  in  the  fecond  and 
third  parts. 

As  the  new  chemical  doctrines  lately  published 
in  France  by  Mr  Lavoifier  will  in  all  probability  be 
generally  received  in  Europe,  it  has  been  thought 
the  fubjoined  account  of  them  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  pharmaceutic,:!  reader. 
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A: 


.S  the  new  chemical  doctrines,  under  the  iiarae 
of  the  Antiphlogiftic  theory,  have  acquired  great 
celebrity,  and  have  altogether  overturned  the  the- 
ory of  phlogiftori,  fo  long  followed  by  chemical 
philofophers,  it  is  prefumed  that  a  general  view 
of  the  principles  of  the  new  doctrine  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  mofl  readers;  and  that  an  e±plana- 
nation  of  thefe  principles  might  with  propriety  fof11^ 
|>'art  of  the  introduction  to  a  fyfterri  of  an  art  which 
depends  folely  on  the  fcience  of  Chemifiry. 

A  general  account  of  the  new  Chemical  philofo- 
phy  cannot  be  more  properly  conveyed,  than  bf 
giving  an  abflracl  of  the  Elements  of  Chemiftry, 
lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  Lavoisier,  which  is  the 
only  connected  fyftem  of  the  new  doctrine.  The 
fyftem  is   in  a  great  meafure  his  own :•  it  owes  its? 

e  i&xmt 
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form  and  confiftency  entirely  to  his  inveftigation  and 
accurate  obfervations ;  and  is  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree  founded  on  his  own  difcoveries.  Although 
their  fuperiority  has  occafioned  thefe  new  doctrines 
to  be  quickly  fpread  over  Europe,  yet  their  rapid 
progrefs  in  Britain  has  been  farther  affifted  by  that 
excellent  tranilation  of  them  into  our  language  by 
Mr.  Kerr  ;  who,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fubject  has  done  every  juftice,  that  was  in  the 
power  of  a  tranftator  to  do,  to  Mr  Lavoifier's  book. 

The  principal  difference  between  Mr  Lavoifier's 
chemical  philofophy,  and  the  Stahlian  theory, 
conlifts  in  his  having  totally  rejected  the  hypotheti- 
cal element  phlogifton,  as  unfounded,  and  even  con- 
tradictory to  fact  and  obfervation  ;  while  all  the  phe- 
nomena, ufually  denominated  phlogiftic,  are  clearly 
ihewn  to  depend  on  the  abforption,  or  extrication 
of  vital  air,  or  its  foiid  bafe,  called  in  the  new  no 
menclature,  Oxygen.  It  is- extremely  lingular,  but 
at  the  fame  time  highly  convenient,  that  nearly  all 
the  explanations  of  chemical  phenomena  given  by 
the  followers  of  the  old  theory,  may  be  changed  into 
the  new  doctrines,  merely  by  abandoning  the  term 
phlogifton,  and  adopting  the  element  of  oxygen,  with 
a  flight  inverfion  of  the  language.  Whenever  a  bo- 
dy is  by  the  Stahlians  faid  to  become  phlogifticated, 
or,  in  other  words,  combined  with  the  imaginary 
element  of  phlogifton,  Mr  Lavoifier  and  his  follow- 
ers have  clearly  proved  that  oxygen,  or  bafis  of  vital 
air,  is  extricated  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  when 
a  body  was  fuppofetfto  part  with  phlogifton,  or  be 

dephlo- 
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dephlogifticated,  it  had  in  reality  abforbed,  and  be  . 
come  combined  with  vital  air. 

Mr.  Lavoister  begins  with  explaining  his  ideas 
concerning  the  conftitution  of  elaftic  aeriform  fluids 
or  gaffes,  mewing,  or  at  leaft  giving  ftrong  arguments 
to  prove,  that  they  confift  of  a  folid  balls,  combined 
with  the  matter  of  heat,  called  in  the  new  nomen- 
clature, Caloric.     He  founds  his  hypothefis  on  the 
ohferved  general  effects  of  increafed  temperature  in 
bodies;  but  more  efpecially  that  conftant  effect  of 
their  being  augmented  in  their  dimensions  in  every 
direction  in  confequence  of  an  increafed  temperature. 
And  he  concludes  from  analogy,  that  all  bodies  are 
either  folid,  fluid,  or  aeriform,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions which  exift  between  the  attractive  forces  in- 
herent in  their  particles,  and  the   repulfive  power 
which  .caloric  exerts  to  feparate  them.     It  follows 
from  this  theory,   that  all  bodies  are  naturally  folid, 
if  heat,  or  caloric  the  caufe  of  heat,  were  abftracted; 
and  confequently,  that  all  liquids  and  aeriform  fluids 
confift  of  a  peculiar  naturally  folid  balls,  or  a  prin* 
cipium  proprium,  the  particles  of  which  are  prevented 
from  obeying  the  general  law  of  attraction  by  their 
being  combined  with  caloric,  as  a  printipium  commune. 
By  this  hypothefis,  and  by  the  obferved  fact  of  the 
abforption  of  vital  air,  lie  explains  the  appearance  of 
heat  in  combuftion  ;  '(hewing  that  vital  air  which  he 
calls  oxygen  gas,  being  compofed  of  a  folid  balls,  viz„ 
oxygen  united  with  caloric,   mull  neceffarily  depo- 
fite  its  caloric,  when  it  quits  the  form  of  air  to  com- 
bine with  a  folid  combuftible  body,  or  to  changt 

from 
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from  a  more  rare  to  a  more  denfe  ftate  of  aggrega- 
tion ;  and  confequently,  that  thefe  phenomena  de- 
pend on  the  various  elecliye  attractions  of  caloric,  a§ 
far  as  heat  is  concerned.  That  caloric  when  chemi- 
cally combined  with  any  body,  alters  the  aggrega- 
tion of  that  body  to  a  more  rare  ftate,  either  from 
folid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  aeriform,  according 
to  the  exifting  proportions ;  and  that  when  fet  free 
from  combination,  it  produces  increafe  of  tempera- 
ture, accompanied  with  light,  or  fire,  in  proportion 
to  its  degree  of  concentration. 

There  are  feveral  fimple  elaftic  aeriform  fluids, 
which  in  all  known  temperatures,  retain  the  ftate  of 
gas,  but  which  enter  into  combinations  with  other 
"bodies,  fo  as  to  affume  the  folid  or  liquid  forms  of 
aggregation.  For  the  fake  qf  precifion  he  chufes  to 
make  a  diftinction  between  the  folid  bafts  which  forms 
thefe  combinations,  and  the  gas  in  which  they  are 
combined  with  caloric.  The  chief  of  thefe  gaffes 
has  long  been  called  vital  air;  but  Mr  Lavoifier 
thinks  it  preferable  to  Confine  the  term  air  to  the  at- 
mofpheric  fluid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  feveral  gaffes, 
and  to  diftinguifli  the  individuals  by  adding  to  the 
generic  term  of  gas,  a  fpeciflc  name  derived  from 
fome  eminent  property  of  the  folid  bafis  which  forms 
its  peculiar  element.  Thus  he  gives  to  vital  air  the 
name  of  oxygen  gas,  from  the  remarkable  property 
of  its  bafe,  which  he  calls  oxygen,  being  the  univer- 
fal  caufe  of  acidity. 


He 
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He  has  clearly  proved  that  every  inftance  of  com- 
buftion  is  a  cafe  of  the  combination  of  this  oxygen 
with  the  combuitible  body,  and  that  in  molt  cafes  this 
combination  may  take  place  in  feveral  degrees  or  li- 
mits of  faturation.  In  general,  when  this  faturation 
is  complete,  the  compound  body  is  an  acid;  and  in 
the  new  language,  the  combuftible  body  is  faid  to  be 
oxygenated.  Thus  moft  combuftible  bodies  are  aci- 
diflable  bails,  or  fubftances  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  acids  by  combination  with  oxygen. 
When  the  degree  of  the  faturation  of  the  combufti- 
ble body  falls  fhort  of  what  is  neceftary  for  the  com- 
position of  an  acid,  the  compound  is  named  an  oxyd. 
The  prqcefs  in  the  former  cafe  is  called  oxygenation, 
and  the  bafe  is  faid  to  be  oxygenated:  in  the  latter 
cafe  the  bafe  is  faid  to  be  oxydated,  and  the  act  is 
ftyled  oxydatjon.  Thefe  terms  are  arbitrary;  but, 
as  they  give  clearnefs  and  precifion  to  chemical  lan- 
guage, without  lengthened  explanation,  they  are  of 
great  ufe« 

There  is  only  one  known  inftance  of  a  combufti- 
ble body  combining  with  oxygen,  without  forming 
an  acid  or  an  oxyd  approaching  to  the  acid  (late. 
Inflammable  air,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  a  fini- 
ple  gas  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen  by  combusti- 
on:  the  two  gaffes  depolite  their  caloric,  which  ilisws 
itfelf  in  fire,  or  heat  and  light;  and  the  compound 
body  refulting  from  their  union  is  water.  From  this. 
circumftance  the  iblid  bafe  of  the  combuftible  gas 
fcas  received  the  name  of  hydrogen  in  the  new  no- 
menclature;. 
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znenclature;  and  in  its  aeriform  ftate,  combined  witk 
caloric,  it  is  called  hydrogen  gas. 

One  of  the  aeriform   fluids,  which  compofes  the 
mixture  called  atmofpheric  air,  is  fatal  to  animal  life, 
and    extinguishes   flame.      It  had  formerly   feveral 
names,   according  to  the  fancy  of  different  philofo- 
phers;  fuc-h  as  atmofpheric  mephitis,  foul  air,  phlo- 
giliicated  air,  &c.     In  the  new   nomenclature  it  is 
called  azotic  gas,  and  its  bafe,  with  its  lethal  qualify, 
azot.    This  bafe  unites  in  feveral  different  degrees  of 
Saturation  with  oxygen,  forming  either  oxydes  or  acids 
according  to  the  faturating  proportions  of  oxygen  in 
the  compound.     -In  the  lowed  degree  of  faturation 
with  oxygen,  the  compound  Hill  retains  the  aeriform 
fiate,   and  does  not  diflblve  in  water  :  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  principles  of  the  new  nomencla- 
ture,   ought  to   be   called  azotic  oxyd  gas  ;  but  its 
former  name,   nitrous  gas,  being  very  familiar,  and 
involving  no' contradiction  or  ambiguity,  is  retained. 
By  a  farther  faturation  with  oxygen,  this  nitrous  gas 
is  changed  into  the  (late  of  an  acid,  which  retains  the 
aeriform  aggregation  when  alone;  but  is  foluble,  in 
considerable  quantity,   by  water.     For  this  acid  the 
old  name  of  nitrous  gas  is  retained  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons  as  were  given  for  retaining  nitrous  gas  ;  but  the 
two  long  known  ftates  of  this  acid  are  diitinguifhed 
by  varying  the  termination  of  the  fpecific  name  : 
The   high-coloured,    red,    fmoking   acid,    formerly 
called  phlogifticated,  is  now  called  nitroi//  acid,  and 
the  pale,  ftronger  acid,  which  does  not  emit  red  va- 
pours, formerly  called  dephlogifticated  nitrous  acid. 

is 
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is  now  named  nitrzV  acid.  The  difference  between 
thefe  two  ftates  of  the  acid  depends  on  different  fa- 
turating  quantities  of  oxygen,  united  with  the  fame 
acidifiable  bafe;  the  latter,  or  more  perfect  nitric  a- 
eid,  being  fully  faturated  with  oxygen,  while  in  the 
former  lefs  perfect,  and  fmoking  nitrous  acid,  there 
is  an  over  proportion  of  azot.  Thefe  acids  may  be 
mutually  converted  into  each  other ;  the  nitric  into 
the  nitrous,  either  by  the  addition  of  azot,  or  the  ab- 
ilraction  of  oxygen ;  and  vice  verfa* 

Azot  and  hydrogen,  combined  together,  form 
cauftic  volatile  alkali-,  or  ammonia,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  new  nomenclature.  The  reafon  of  changing  the 
name  of  this  fubftance  is  to  avoid  unneceffhry  peri- 
phrafis  in  chemical:  language,  and,  as  much  as  pof- 
iible,  to  give  each  particular  fubftance  a  clear  and 
appropriated  iingle  term ;  the  great  advantages  of 
which  general  principle  of  nomenclature  will  be 
feen  by  comparing  the  new  names  of  the  neutral 
Halts  with  their  old  arbitrary  denominations. 

Several  fimple  combuftible  fubftances,  during 
combuftion,  combine  with  oxygen,  and  form  oxyds 
or  acids  in  the  fame  macner  as  azot.  Sulphur, 
when  burnt  ilowly,  unites  with  an  under-faturating 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  form  a  volatile,  weak,  and  high- 
ly odorous  acid,  formerly  called  phlogifticated  vitri- 
olic, or  fulphureous  acid,  but  now  termed  fulphur- 
ews  acid.  When  burnt  more  rapidly,  it  abforbs  a 
greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the  refuking  com- 
pound  is  a  ponderous  ftrong  and  inodorous  acid# 

called- 
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called  fulphuric  acid,  formerly  the  vitriolic.  Thefe 
are  likewife  changeable  into  each  other,  either  by 
adding  oxygen  to  the  fulpfrureous,  or  by  taking  it 
away  from  the  fulphuric  acid. 

Fhosfhorus  is  a  fimple  combuftible  fubftancej 
■which,  like  fulpbur,  combines  with  oxygen  in  two 
degrees  of  faturation  ;  the  lefs  oxygenated  combina- 
tion being  called  the  phofphoroz/j-,  and  the  more 
perfectly  oxygenated  ftate,  the  phofphorfc  acid* 

Charcoal,  or  rather  its  elementary  and  Ample 
combuftible  part,  called  carbon,  or  char,  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  the  impure  mixture  called  charcoal,  u- 
nites,  during  combuftion  with  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic or  charic  acid,  formerly  known  by  the  names 
of  fixed  air,  fixable  air,  aerial  acid,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  known  acids  which  have  not 
yet  been   decompofed,   and   their   acidiftable  bafes 
confequently  remain  unknown.     Thefe  are  the  mil-* 
riatic  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  fiuoric  acid ;    but  from 
the  general  analogy,  it  may  be  fairly  prefumed  that 
they  confift  of  peculiar  combuftible  bafes,  combin- 
ed with  oxygen  as  their  general  acidifying  element. 
Though  muriatic  acid  cannot,  in  our  prefent  ftate' 
of  chemical  knowledge,  be  decompounded  fo  as  to* 
difcover  its  bafe,  it  can  be  made  to  unite  with  a- 
confiderable  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  it 
thereby  acquires  properties  very  different  from  thofe' 
it  poftciled  in  its  ordinary  ftate:    In  this  new  ftate  it 
is  called  in  the  new  nomenclature,  oxygenated  muri- 

at'is 
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■atic  acid.     Super-oxygenated  muriatic  acid  would 
perhaps  be  a  better  name  for  it. 

Befides  thefe  fimple  acids,  or  acids   with   fimple 
bafes,  many  acids  have  compound  bafes,  or  two  or 
more  iimple  acidifiable  bales  united  together,  and 
thefe  compound  radicals  are  converted  into  acids,  or 
are  oxygenated  by  combination  with  oxygen.     The 
compound  acid,  long  known  under  the  name  v&Jtqua 
regitiy  is  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  elec- 
tive attractions  and  other  phenomena,  that  the'  fii- 
tric  and  muriatic  acids  which  form  it,  are  chemical- 
ly combined  together;  that  is,  their  acidifiable  bafes 
unite  to  form  a  compound  radical,  for  the  acidifica- 
tion of  which  the  oxygen  of  both  acids  ferves  in  com- 
mon. The  other  acidifiable  and  oxydable  compound 
bafes  are  procured  from  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  coniiit,  in  general,  of  various  proportions 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  united  together,  fometimes 
with  the  addition  of  azot,  or  phofphorus,  or  both. 
In  the  flate  of  oxyds,  thefe  compound  radicals  have 
an  addition  of  oxygen  in  a  faturating  degree  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  acid  itate:  fugar,  ftarch,  gum,  mucus, 
gluten,  oil,  refin,  alkohol,  ether,  &c.   are  compound 
acidifiable  bafes,  united  only  with  the  oxydating  pro- 
portion of  the  oxygen.     The  acids  of  this  order  are, 

New  Names*  Old  Names, 

Tarff  rous  acid  Acid  of  tartar. 

Malic  acid  Unknown  till  lately. 

Citric  acid  Acid  of  lemons. 

-  Pyro-lignous  acid  Erbpyreumatic  acid  of  wood. 

Pyro-mucous  acid  Ernpyr.  acid  of  fugar. 

Pyro-tartarous  acid  Ernpyr.  acid  of  tartar. 

d        * '  Oxalic 
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New  Names.  .      Old  Names. 

Oxalic  acid  Acid  of  forrel. 

Acetous  acid  Vinegar,  or  acid  of  vinegar.  . 

Acetic  acid  Radical  vinegar. 

Succinic  ac:d  Volatile  fait  of  amber. 

Btnzotic  acid  Fiowers  of  benzoin. 

Camphoric  acid  Unknown  till  lately. 

,-,,,.        •  ,  ("The  aftringent  principle  of  ve-r 

Gallic  acid  i              li            • 

(_     getabjes, 

Lactic  acid  Acid  of  four  whey. 

Saccholaclic  acid  Unknown  till  lately. 

Formic  acid  Acid  of  ants. 

Bombic  acid  Unknown  till  lately. 

Sebacic  acid  Ditto. 

Lithic  acid  Urinary  calculus. 

Pruffic  acid  J  Colouring  matter  of  Pruffiaq 


bl 


u,e, 


It  is  not  pretended  that  thefe  acids  can  be  formed 
by  combining  the  iimple  elements  of  their  bafes,  and 
adding  oxygen  to  the  compound  radical,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fynthetic  proof  of  their  nature  and  conftitu- 
tion  ;  but  by  means  of  deftruciive  diftillation  in  clofe. 
veffeis,  and  by  other  accurate  modes  of  analyfis,  their 
various  elements  can  be  feparated  from  each  other, 
and  their  ieveral  proportions  afeertained  with  tolera- 
ble precifion. 

The  metals  from  another  fet  of  oxydable  or  even 
acidifiable  bafes,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
the  Mate  of  oxyds,  thev  all  agree  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  alkaline  bodies;  while  many  of  them, 
by  a  farther  addition  of  oxygen,  are  converted  into 
acids.  They  are  ail  combuftible  bodies,  and  mofl  of 
them  require  an  exceeding  high  degree  of  tempera- 
ture to  combine  them  with  oxygen  in  the  dry  way; 
but  all  of  them  may  be  combined  with  it  in  the  moid 

way, 
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way,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  elective  attractions. 
What  was  formerly  called  the  reguline  form  of  me- 
tals, is  their  molt  iimple  (rate,  in  which  they  are  not 
combined  with  any  known  fubftance;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  (lute  of  calx,  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly fuppofed  to  be  pure  elementary  bodies,  is  that 
in  which,  by  .addition  of  a  faturating  portion  of  oxy- 
gen, lefs  than  is  neceffary  for  the  acid  ftate,  they  are 
converted  into  metallic  oxyds,  formerly  denominated 
calces.  Of  this  ftate  of  oxydation,  there  are,  in  mod 
of  the  merals,  feveral  different  degrees;  and,  in  th£ 
new  nomenclature,  thefe  different  degrees  of  oxyda- 
tion are  distinguished  by  their  colours,  or  by  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  in  which  the  oxydation  is  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  folution  of  a  me- 
tal in  an  acid,  that  the  metal  be  in  the  ftate  of  an  o- 
xyd,  previouily  to  the  act  of  folution,  or  that  it  be- 
come oxydated  during  the  procefs,  either  by  decom- 
poiing  a  part  of  the  acid  ufed  to  diflblve  it,  or  thd 
water  with  which  the  acid  is  diluted.  Thus  it  al- 
ways happens,  that,  when  metals  not  previouily 
oxydated,  are  clifiolved  in  the  nitric  acid,  or  in  con- 
centrated fulphuric  acid,  a  part  of  the  aeid  is  decom- 
pofed  ;  azot,  or  nitrous  gas,  or  both,  being  difcharg- 
ed  in  eoniequence  of  part  of  the  acidifying  oxygen, 
being  taken  away  from  the  bafe,  to  oxydate  the  me- 
tal ;  or  fulphurous  acid,  or  even  fulphur  is  evolved, 
from  a  iimilar  decomposition  of  the  perfect  fulphuric 
acid,  when  that  is  employed  for  the  folution.  When 
diluted  fulphuric  acid  is  employed,  the  water  of  di- 
lution 
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Iution  is  decompofed  to  oxydate  the  metal,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  elements  of  the  acid  being  held  toge- 
ther by  a  ftronger  elective  attraction,  than  that  which 
is  exerted  between  the  eonftituent  ingredients  of  wa- 
ter ;  the  confequence  is,  that,  in  this  cafe,  hydrogen 
gas  becomes  difengaged,  and  the  metal,  while  it  is 
diflblving  in  the  acid,  is  oxydated  by  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  water. 

The  above  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  whole  of  the 
new  chemical  doctrines ;  what  remains  is  little  more 
than  a  change  of  nomenclature,  for  the  purpofe  of 
convenience  and  precifion,  and  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
or  what  appear  to  the  author  to  be  falfe  views  of 
phenomena  and  chemical  fads. 

The  names  of  the  metals  are  all  made  to  termin- 
ate in  Latin,  in  the  neuter  gender;  and  one  word  is 
ufed  for  denoting  each  in  its  mod  perfect  ftate  of 
purity,  as  far  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemical  know- 
ledge permits.  Thus  Platinum,  Aurum,  Argentum, 
iz.c.  denore  the  perfect  metallic,  or  reguline  ftate  of 
Platina,  Gold,  Silver,  &c. 

The  alkalies  and  earths  are  named  as  follow  : 

New  Names.  Old  Names. 

Potaih.  Pure,  or  cauftic,  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 

Soda '  ■        mineral     

A  •  C  Volatile   alkali  prepared   with  quick* 

Ammonia  1      ,.  r    i  " 

(      lime. 

Lime  Pure  calcareous  earth. 

Magnefia  Calcined  magnefia. 

Barytes  Pure  ponderous  earth. 

Clay  or  argil  Pure  argillaceous  earth. 

Siliceous  earth  Pure  filiceous  canli. 

The 
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The  combinations  of  alkalies,  earths,  and  metal- 
lic oxyds  with  acids,  forming  what,  are  called  neu- 
tral, middle,  earthy,  and  metallic  fairs,  are  divided 
into  genera  according  to  the  acid  which  forms  part 
of  their  confutation  ;  and  the  peculiar  bafls  with 
which  the  acid  is  combined  in  each  particular  fait, 
forms  the  fpecific  name  of  that  compound.  By  this 
means  the  former  unintelligible,  or  falfe  names  of 
thefe  falts,  are  rejected,  and  terms,  are  employed, 
which  not  only  indicate  the  particular  fait  meant  to 
be  expreffed,  but  alfo  enumerate  the  ingredients, 
and  even  exprefs  the  ftate  of  the  ingredients  which 
enter  the  compofition.  Thus  all  the  falts  which 
have  the  fulphuric  acid,  combined  with  an  alkaline, 
earthy,  or  metallic  bafe,  are  named  fulpbats ;  while 
thofe,  having  the  fulphurous  acid  combined  with 
the  fame  bafes,  are  named  fulphites :  and  fo  of  the 
other  acids  as  in  the  following  table. 

New  Names.  Old  Names. 

Sulphat  of  barytes  Heavy  fpar,  Vitriol  of  heavy  earth, 

n  fVitriolated   tartar,  Sal   cle   duobus8 

P  £      Arcanum  duplicatum. 
foda  Glauber's  fait. 

lime  Selcnite,  gypfum,  calcareous  vitrioL 

maenefia-   5EPfom  falt>  fedlitz  falt>  magnefian, 
*  \      vitriol. 

ammonia       Glauber's  fecret  fal  ammoniac. 

argil         -      Alum. 

c  White  vitriol, -goflar  vitriol,  white 
zinc  \  .  '  A  r 

£      coperas,  vitriol  of  zinc. 

C  Green  coperas,  green  vitriol,  mar- 

\      ti,)l  vitriol,  vitriol  of  iron. 

manganefe     Vitriol  of  manganefe. 

cobalt  Vitriol  of  cobalt. 

nickel      .      Vitriol  of  nickel. 

lead  Vitriol  of  lead. 

tin.  Vitriol  of  tin. 

New 
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New  Names.  Old  Names. 

c  ,  i    .    r  C  Blue  coperas,  blue  vitriol,  Roman  vU 

bulpnat  of  copper.       ■<      t  .  ,  r.    . ',    f 

r  (.      triol,  vitriol  ot  cooper» 

bifmuth  Vitriol  of  bifmuth. 

antimony  Vitriol  of  antimony. 

arfenic  Vitriol  of  arfenic. 

mercury  Vitriol  of  mercury* 

filver  Vitriol  of  filver. 

gold  Vitriol  of  gold. 

platina  Vitriol  of  platina* 

In  fome  cafes  thefe  falts  may  be  formed  with  a  li- 
mited and  permanent  fuper-faturating  proportion  of 
acid,  or  with  the  contrary  excefs  of  the  alkaline 
earthy  or  metallic  bafe  :  in  thefe  two  cafes  the  par- 
ticular itate  of  faturation  is  denoted  by  prefixing  the 
word  acidulous  or  alkaline  to  the  former  names* 
Thus  cream,  or  cryftals  of  tartar,  which  is  known  to 
confift  of  potafh,  or  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  unit- 
ed to  an  excefs  of  the  tartarous  acid,  is  called  acidu- 
lous tartame  of  potafh,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

This  is  as  full  an  account  of  the  doctrines  and 
nomenclature  of  the  new  chemical  philofophy,  as 
the  limits  of  this  prefatory  difcourfe  would  admit : 
For  father  particulars  the  reader  muft  be  referred 
to  Mr.  Lavoifier's  Elements,  where  full  and  clear 
explanations  are  given  of  all  the  particular  parts  of 
the  fyftem  ;  and  where  the  chief  objections,  which 
have  been  made  againll  it  by  the  followers  of  the 
old  theory,  are  obviated  and  anfwered. 

It  is  certainly  no  fmall  confirmation  of  the  reafon- 
ablenefs,  and  fuperior  evidence  of  this  new  chemical 
philofophy,  that  Dr.  Black,  who  has  long  taught 
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chemiflrv  in  this  univerfity,  with  the  greateft  and 
mod  deferved  reputation,  and  who  is  himfelf  a  very 
cofifitlerable  chemical  difcoverer,  has  acknowledged, 
that  the  theory  of  phlogifton,  according  to  which  all 
his  reafonings  have  been  regulated  fince  he  began  to 
give  lectures,  is  now  become  much  embarraffed,  in 
confequence  of  the  numerous  difcoveries  which  have 
lately  been  made ;  and  that  it  does  not  affijrd  fuch 
clear  and  fatisfa'ctory  explications  of  the  phenomena 
of  chemiftry  as  Mr.  Lavoifier's  theory,  which  is  more 
limple  and  eafily  comprehenfible,  and  more  clofely 
connected  with  the  new  chemical  facts. 

Mr.  Kirwan  alfo,  who  has  long  been  a  ftrenuous 
defender  of  the  Stahlian  doctrine,  and  has  even  pu- 
blished a  treatife  in  its  fupport  againfl  Mr.  Lavoifier's 
opinions,  has,  with  more  ingenuoufnefs  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  moft  men,  candidly  and  openly  ac- 
knowledged his  error,  and  now  fubfcribes  to  the 
truth  of  thofe  very  opinions  he  fo  lately  publicly 
pppofed. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

A  general  View  of  the  Properties  and  Relations  of  Medi- 
cinal Sub/lances. 

Sect.    I. 

Vegetables. 

VEGETABLES  are  organized  bodies,  furnifhed  with  a  variety  of 
veffels  for  the  reception,  tranfmiflion,  and  perfpiration  of  diffe- 
rent fluids.  Analogous  to  animals,  they  are  produced  from  feeds  or 
eggs,  and  are  endowed  with  functions,  by  which  the  aliment  they  im- 
bibe is  changed  into  new  forms,  into  folids  and  fluids,  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular plants,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant. 

The  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  will  appear 
ftill  more  ftriking,  when  we  confider  that  vegetables  exhibit,  though  in 
a  lefs  degree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  motion. 

The  pabulum  of  vegetables,  like  that  of  mod  animals,  is  of  a  mixed 
nature  ;  and  is  compofed  of  the  neceffary  union  of  water,  heat,  light, 
and  different  kinds  of  airs. 

From  varieties  in  the  ftate  and  proportion  of  thefe  feveral  principles  a 
very  multiplied  diverlity  takes  place  in  the  external  form,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  one  and  the  fame  vegetable  :  hence  the  difference  of  plants 
from  the  foil,  climate,  feafon,  and  other  fimilar  circumftances.  The 
influence  of  heat,  and  light,  is  perhaps  the  moft  important  article  ia 
the  aliment  of  vegetables.  It  is  of  importance  however  to  remark, 
that  the  foundnefs  and  fpecific  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  invariably 
the  more  complete  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  their  growth  ;  high 
health,    which  is  always  a  dangerous  ftate  in  the  conftitution  of  animals 
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is  often  the  means  of  perverting  or  deftroying  the  ceconomy  of  vegetable 
life.  Thus  the  finer  aiomatics,  which  naturally  inhabit  dry  and  fandy 
foils,  when  tranfplanted  into  a  moid  and  rich  one,  grow  with  rapidi- 
ty and  vigour,  and  have  their  bulk  confiderably  increafed  ;  but  lofe 
their  fragrance,  as  if  their  active  principles  were,  exhaufted  by  the  luxu- 
riance of  their  growth. 

Plants  are  alfo  found  to  differ  confiderably  in  the  different  periods  of 
their  growth.  Thus,  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  moil  with 
odoriferous  matter  ;  others  again  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have 
attained  to  a  more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature 
ftate,  contain  an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed 
into  a  fwetefe  one  :  others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic, 
and  afterwards  by  degrees  become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  vegetate, 
are  remarkably  fweet  :  yet  the  kernels  of  certain  fruits  prove,  at  thfe 
lame  period,  extremely  acid.  The  roots  of  fome  of  our  indigenous 
plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fummer,  thin  and  watery,  if  wound- 
ed early  in  the  (bring,  yield  rich  balfamic  juices,  which,  expofed  to  a 
gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid  gummy  refius,  fuperior  to 
many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad.  In  open  expofures,  dry  foils, 
and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants  become  ftronger  and  more 
fragrant,  while  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature  become  weaker.  To  thefe 
particulars  therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  collecting  plants  for 
medicinal  ules. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one  plant 
are  often  very  different  in  quality  from  each  other.  Thus  the  bitter 
herb  wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root  ;  and  the  narcotic  popy- 
head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power.  Thefe  differences, 
though  very  obvious  in  the  common  culinary  plants,  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  fufficiently  obfervedor  attended  to,  in  thofe  plants  that  have 
been  admitted  as  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 

Without  any  obvious  dependence  on  the  circumftances  above  men- 
tioned, vegetables  are,  like  animals,  alfo  obnoxious  to  difeafes  and 
death  ;  which,  whether  occahoued  by  intenfe  cold,  by  infedls,  light- 
ning, or  other  caules,  always  maintain  a  (Inking  analogy  to  tne  affec- 
tions of  animals.  The  principal  difference  between  animals  and  ve- 
getables is,  that  the  leveial  parts  of  vegetables  do  not  conllitute  fuch 
a  mutually  depending  fyftem  as  thofe  of  the  more  perfect  animals. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  conliderable  part  of  a  plant  may  be  difeafed 
or  dead,  while  the  relt  enjoys  life  and  perfect  good  health.  Though 
the  phyfiology  of  vegetables  is  hitherto  infufficient  for  forming  any 
complete  doctiines  of  the  caules  and  cure  of  their  feveral  difeafes  j  yet, 
iu  many  cafes,  it  might  be  ufeful  to  attend  to  the  formation  of  a 
pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  in  the  ftate  even  of  our  prefent 
knowledge,  it  is  of  importance  in  the  (tudy  of  pharmacy  to  be  aware 
rhat  kich  difeafes  really  exilt,  and  are  capable  of  changing  or  deitroying 
tne  active  principles  ol  many  ot  our  molt  valuable  herbs.  In  the  plants 
more  evidently  fenfitive,  the  difeafes  exhibit  a  very  clofe  analogy  to 
many  of  thofe  of  animals  :   (cvciiil  of  the  remote  caufes   are  fuch  as  are 
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known  to  obftruct  perfpiration,  to  induce  general  debility,  or  other* 
wife  diforder  the  animal  peCQilomy.  The  difeafes  alio  are  evidently 
rjnarked  by  a  diminution  of  their  fenfitive  and  moving  principle  ;  and 
perhaps,  in  confequer.ee  of  this  diminution,  their  folids,  their  fap,  and 
other  fluids,  fhrivel  and  decay,  and  the  whole  plant  affumes  new  forms, 
and  is  impregnated  with  inert,  or  fra-u^ht  with  noxious,  principles. 
Analogous  aifo  to  animals,  the  plant,  when  deprived  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple, runs  into  all  thofe  changes  common  to  inanimate  matter.  We 
ihall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  changes  to  which  vegetables  are 
fubject. 

I.   Pro  cludions  from  Vegetables  by  Fermentation. 

Fermentation  is  a  fpontaneous  motion,  excited  in  dead  vegetable^ 
peculiar  to  thofe  organic  fubitances. 

The   circumftances  favouring   fermention   are  in  general,    a  certain 
degree  of  fluidity,  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  the  contact  of  the  air. 

There  are  however  feveral  fuoltances,  of  thernfelves  not  fufceptible  of 
fermentation,  which  neverthelefs  may  be  brought  into  that  itate  by  the 
admixture  of  thofe  that  are  ;  as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeaft  or  head  thrown  up  to  the 
furface  of  fermenting  liquors.  Without  this  expedient  many  vegetables 
would  run  immediately  into  the  acetous,  and  fome  of  them  into  the 
putrefactive  fermentations.  It  is  alfo  found,  that  though  acetous  and 
putrefactive  ferments  ate  unable  to  flop  the  vinous  fermentation,  they 
are  however  capable  of  afiimilating  the  liquor  to  their  own  nature  in 
a  more  perfect  form  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  manufactures  of  wine, 
rum,  and  vinegar,  it  is  found  ufeful  to  keep  the  veffels  well  feafoned 
with  the  liquor  intended  to  be  prepared.  Three  different  kinds  or 
ftages  of  fermentation  have  been  generally  diitinguiihed  by  chemiils. 
The  vinous,  which  furnifh.es  alcohol,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fpirit; 
the  acetous,  which  affords  vinegar  ;  and  the  putrefactive,  which  yields, 
volatile  alkali.  Being  generally  conltant  in  fucceflion  to  each  other, 
the  whole  procefs  will  be  bell  underftood  by  conlidering  each  of  thern 
apart.  All  vegetable  fubttances  are  not  capable  of  the  vinous  fermenta?- 
tion  :  the  conditions  neceffary  to  its  production  are,  a  faccharo-mucila- 
ginous  matter  ;  a  fluidity  fomewhat  vifcous,  a  heat  from  40  to  96  of 
Farenheit's  thermometer  ;  a  coniiderable  mafs  of  matter ;  and  the  accefs 
of  the  external  air. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  fermentation  are,  a  brifk  tu- 
multuary motion,  the  liquor  lofes  its  tranfparency  and  homogeneous  ap? 
pearance,  its  bulk  and  heat  are  conbderably  increaied,  the  folid  parts 
are  buoyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a  great  quantity  of  a  permanently  elailic 
fluid  is  difengaged.  This  fluid  or  gas  being  heavier  than  atmofpherie 
air,  floats  near  the  furface  of  the  liquor ;  and  is  taiily  diffingudhable 
from  common  air,  by  extinguishing  flame  and  animal  life,  precipitating 
lime  from  limewater,  cryftalliling  and  rendering  mild  the  cauftic  alkali  : 
it  is  the  gas  fylveftre  of  Helmont,  and  the  fixed  air,  aerial  acid  or  carbo- 
nic acid  of  modern  chemifts.  After  fome  time  the  tumultuary  motion  ia 
the  liquor  is  fuddenly  checked,  perhaps  from  the  generation  of  the  alco- 
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hoi  ;  a  fine  lee  Is  alfo  precipitated  ;  and  the  floating  matter,  if  not 
purpofely  prevented,  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  In  the  wines 
produced  from  the  grape,  a  large  quantity  of  a  faline  concrete  is  in- 
crufted  on  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  cafks  ;  and  this  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  tartar,  the  properties  of  which  we  (hall  afterwards 
examine.  -\t  the  termination  of  thefe  phenomena,  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter has  alTumed  new  properties  ;  and  from  being  a  mild,  fweet,  or 
gently  acidulous  infufion,  is  now  become  the  brifk,  pungent,  and  inebri- 
ating liquor,   called  Wine  or  Vinous  Liquor. 

Fermented  or  vinous  liquors  are  prepared  from  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
ftances  :  the  faccharine  fubftances,  or  thofe  rendered  fo  by  a  beginning 
vegetation,  are  in  general  fitteft  for  the  purpofe  ;  a  multitude  of  colla- 
teral circumftances  are  alfo  necefTary  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
procefs  ;  and  in  vinous  liquors,  great  divcrfnies  are  obfervable.  Thefe 
differences  are  not  only  obfervable  in  wines  produced  from  different 
fubftances,  but  alfo  in  thofe  produced  from  one  and  the  fame  vegetable. 
Thefe  diverfities  may  be  referred  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  fermented,  to  the  Rates  of  fluidity  and  heat,  and  to  the  de- 
gree of  fermentation  to  which  the  fubjeft  has  been  carried.  This  laft: 
is  principally  modified  by  the  preceding  caufes,  and  frequently  by  very 
minute  and  apparently  trifling  circumftances  in  the  conduct  of  the  ope- 
ration. Hence  the  numerous  varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  produced 
from  the  grape,  which  have  been  more  peculiarly  denominated  lu'tnes. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  pharmacy  to  enquire  into  thefe  differences  with 
care  and  attention. 

The  diverfity  in  vinous  liquor  is  ftill  more  obvious  in  thofe  produced 
from  different  vegetables.  Many  of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fubftan- 
ces, as  colour,  tafle,  flavour,  &c.  often  remain  in  the  wine  ;  not  be- 
ing totally  fubdued  by  that  degree  of  fermentation  neceflary  for  ren- 
dering the  liquor  vinous.  Hence  the  remarkable  difference  of  wines 
produced  from  the  grape,  and  the  graminous  feeds  :  the  wine  produced 
from  thefe  laft  has  been  more  ftrictly  called  beer  ;  and  is  well  know  to 
differ  from  wines  produced  aVotH  apples,  pears,  apricots,  or  any  other 
fruit. 

I.   Of  the  Product  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

Th  e  product  of  all  thefe  fermented  vegetables  is,  as  we  have  juft  now 
mentioned,  the  pungent  and  intoxicating  liquor  called  wine.  It  is  pro- 
per, however,  in  pharmacy,  to  enquire  into  the  different  principles 
which  enter  its  composition.  As  the  wine  furnifhed  by  grapes  is  the 
mod  valuable  and  generally  known,  we  Shall  take  it  as  an  example. 
Grape- wine,  then,  is  compofed  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  of  alcohol, 
of  tartar,  and  of  a  colouring  matter.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  we 
fhould  lay  down  the  proofs  of  fuch  a  combination  in  wine,  and  explain 
tiie  methods  by  which  it  may  be  decompoled  and  fepaiated  into  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  above-  mentioned. 

For  this  purpofe,  recouife  is  generally  had  to  the    afliftance  of  fire. 

The  liquor  is  put  in'o  an  alembic;  an  1,  as  foon  as  it  boils,  a  white  milky 

fluid,   of  a  t  undent  fmetl  at;d  tail?,  diftiis  into  the  recipient.      This  fluid 

is  called  aquavit*,   or,  in  common  language,  fp'trit  ;   it  is  compounded  of 
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water  and  certain  matters  capable  of  fufnenfion  in  water,  of  alcohol,  and 
of  a  fmall  proportion  of  oil  ;  which  laft  communicates  to  it  a  milky 
colour :  the  yellow  colour,  which  the  fpirit  afterwards  afliimes,  is  part- 
ly owing  to  the  fame  oil.  and  partly  to  a  folution  of  the  extractive  mat- 
ter of  the  cafks  in  which  it  has  been  kept.  This  aquavits,  like  wine, 
always  partakes  more  or  lefs  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  from 
whence  it  has  been  prepared;  but  by  farther  diftillation,  and  other  pre- 
cedes, it  is  freed  of  its  water,  and  of  the  native  principles  of  the  vege- 
table matter  which  the  watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution  ;  when  thus 
prepared,  it  is  a  pure  alcohol  or  inflammable  jpirit,  which  is  always  the 
fame  from  whatever  vegetable  the  wine  was  produced. 

After  all  the  aquavits  has  been  drawn  off,  the  reliduum  nowceafes  to 
be  wine  ;  it  is  of  a  chocolate  colour,  of  an  acid  and  auftere  tafte  ;  it  has 
now  afTumed  a  heterogenous  appearance,  and  a  great  quantity  offaline 
cryftals  is  obferved  in  the  liquor  ;  thefe  cryftals  are  the  tartar  By  the 
above  proceffes,  then,  we  have  fully  decompofed  wine :  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  by  this  analyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  different  parts 
of  wine  in  their  original  and  entire  ftate  ;  nor  are  ,ve  hitherto  acquaint- 
ed with  any  method  of  regenerating  the  wine  by  recombining  the  aqua- 
vitse  with  the  refiduum  :  fome  product  of  the  fermentation  is,  therefore, 
changed  or  deftroyed.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated  affumes  the 
form  and  confidence  of  an  extract  ;  the  colouring  part  may  be  abftract- 
ed  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  is  not  feparable  from  it  by  the  addition 
or  water:  it  feems  therefore  to  be  of  a  gummirefinous  nature,  and 
extracted  from  the  grape  by  means  of  the  alcohol  generated  during  the 
fermentation. 

From  this  analyfis,  it  is  obvious,  that  wine  is  compofed  of  water, 
colouring  matter,  alcohol,  and  a  fomething  that  is  changed  or  loft. 
We  fhall  refer  the  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  the 
proper  places  afligned  them  in  this  work  ;  and  we  hope  that  from  this 
general  furvey  of  the  fnbject,  the  properties  of  wine,  as  a  folvent  of 
feveral  medicinal  fubftances  to  be  afterwatds  examined,  will  be  much 
more  readily  underftood.  Before  we  go  farther,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
the  lee  precipitated  from  wine  during  fermentation,  is  a  compound  of 
the  ftones  and  pieces  of  grape,  tartar,  and  vitnolated  tartar :  the  two 
firft  are  inert  bodies  ;  the  two  laft  we  fhall  particularly  examine  in  their 
proper  order.  We  are  now  prepared  to  confider  the  nature  and  product 
of  the  next  kind  or  ftage  of  fermentation,  viz. 

2.  Acetous  Fermentation. 

To  underftand  the  procefs  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  we  muft  leave 
for  the  prefent  our  analyfis  of  the  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  return  to  the  wine  in  its  mofl  perfect  and  entire  ftate.  It  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  though,  after  the  liquor  has  become  vinous,  a  partial 
cefTation  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  takes  place,  yet  the  wine  ix ill 
fuffers  a  flow  and  imperceptible  degree  of  fermentation. .  We  mull  not 
confider  the  liquor  as  being  in  a  quiefcent  ftate,  but  as  conftantly  ap- 
proaching to  the  next  ftage,  viz.  the  acetous  fermentation.  This  kind 
of  infenfib'e  fermentation,  or  what  we  may  call  the  intermediate  change, 
feems  to  be  neceffsry  to  the  perfection  of  the  wine.  Its  degree,  hew- 
even 
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ever,  is  to  be  regulated  under  certain  limitations  :  when  too  much 
checked,  as  by  cold,  thunder,  or  other  caufes,  the  wine  becomes  va- 
pid ;  when  too  much  encouraged  by  heat,  contact  of  air,  &c.  it  ap- 
proaches too  far  to  the  acetous  change:  but  in  order  that  the  vinous  (hall 
proceed  fully  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  feveral  circum (lances  are  re- 
quired ;  and  thefe  are  in  general  the  fame  that  were  before  necelTary  to 
the  vinous  ftage,  viz.  a  temperate  degree  of  heat,  a  quantity  of  unfer- 
mented  mucilage,  and  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tartar,  and  the  free  aceefs 
of  external  air.  When  thus  fitnated,  the  liquor  foon  pafTes  into  the 
acetous  fermentation  :  but  during  this  ftage,  the  phenomena  are  not  fo 
remarkable  as  in  the  vinous;  the  motion  of  the  fermenting  mafs  is  now 
lefs  confiderable,  a  grofs  unctuous  matter  feparates  to  the  bottom,  the 
liquor  lofes  its  vinous  talle  and  flavour,  becomes  four,  and  on  diftiilation 
affords  no  inflammable  fpirit.  It  is  now  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar; 
and  when  feparated  by  diftiilation  from  the  unctuous  lee,  may  be  pre- 
ferved  a  confiderable  length  of  time  without  undergoing  the  putrid 
change  :  to  this  laft,  however,  it  always  approaches  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vinous  conftantly  verges  to  the  acetous  fermentation  ;  and  this 
will  much  more  readily  happen  if  the  acid  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
the  undtuous  feculent  matter  above-mentioned.  When  thus  fituated, 
the  vinegar  quickly  lofes  its  tranfparency,  afTumes  a  blackifh  colour, 
lofes  its  foumefs  and  agreeable  flavour,  has  an  offenfive  talle  and  fmell, 
and,  when  diftilled  at  a  certain  period  of  the  procefs,  yields  volatile 
alkali. 

The  liquor  is  now  arrived  to  the  laft  ftage,  viz. 

3.  The  Putrefactive  fermentation. 

From  the  preceding  phenomena,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fame  fub« 
ftance  which  is  capable  of  the  vinous  and  acetous,  is  capable  of  the 
putrefactive  fermentation.  It  is  perhaps  impofSble  to  induce  the 
firft  without  a  mixture  of  the  fecond  ;  nor  the  fecond  without  a 
mixture  of  the  third.  Heuce  every  wine  is  a  little  acid  ;  and  there 
are  few  vinegars  without  fome  difpofition  towards  putrefaction,  or 
without  volatile  alkali,  neutralized  by  the  acid  which  predominates. 
Notwithflanding  this  feeming  continuation  of  one  and  the  fame  pro- 
cefs, the  putrefaction  of  vegetables  has  its  particular  phenomena.  The 
vegetable  matter,  if  in  a  fluid  ftate,  becomes  turhid,  aud  depofites  a 
large  quantity  of  feculent  matter  ;  a  confiderable  number  of  air  bubbles 
are  raifed  to  the  top  ;  but  their  motion  is  not  fo  brifk  in  the  putre- 
factive as  in  the  vinous,  or  even  the  acetous  fermentation :  neither 
the  bulk  nor  heat  of  the  liquor  feems  to  be  increaied  ;  but  an  acrid 
pungent  vapour  is  perceived  by  the  fmell,  and  which,  by  chemical 
trials,  is  found  to  be  the  volatile  alkali  ;  by  degrees  this  pungent 
odour  is  changed  into  one  lefs  pungent,  but  much  more  naufeous.  If 
the  fame  train  of  phenomena  have  taken  place  in  a  vegetable  confifting 
of  parts  fomtwhat  folid,  its  cohefion  is  broken  down  into  a  foft  pulpy 
mafs;  this  mals,  on  drying,  entirely  lofes  its  odour,  leaving  a  blacic 
charry-like  rcliduum,  containing  nothing  but  earth  and  fahne  fut> 
ftances. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  circumflances  favouring  the 

putrefactive 
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putrefactive  are  the  fame  with  thofe  requifite  to  the  vinous  and  acetous 
fermentations,  yet  thefe  feveral  conditions  are  not  fo  indifpenfable  to 
the  former  as,  to  the  two  latter  ftages.  All  vegetables  have  more  or  left 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  capable  of 
the  acetous  fermentation  :  but  the  proportion  erf  thofe  capable  of  the 
vinous  is  not  confiderable;  and  thefe  lalt  will  run  into  the  putrid  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  cannot  undergo  the  vinous  or  even  the  acetous 
fermentations.  Thu^  flour  made  into  a  foft  pafte  will  become  four  ; 
but  it  mufl  be  perfectly  diflblved  in  water  to  make  it  fit  for  the  vinous 
ftage  ;  whereas  mere  dampneis  is  fufficient  to  make  it  pafs  to  the  putrid 
fermentation  :  befides  the  condition  of  fluidity,  a  lefs  degree  of  heat, 
and  a  more  limited  acceis  of  air,  are  fufficient  for  producing  the  putre-' 
factive  fermentation. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  all  vegetables,  in  whatever  ftatc  they 
may  be,  are  liable  to  a  kind  of  putrefaction  :  in  fome  the  change  is  flow 
and  gradual,  but  never  fails  at  length  to  break  down  the  texture  and 
cohelion  of  the  moil  folid. 

We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vapours  feparated  during  the  vinous 
fermentation  were  fixed  air;  and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  in  the  incipi- 
ent ftate  of  this  fermentation  a  quantity  of  gas  is  flili  evolved.  In  the 
advanced  ftate,  however,  we  find  thefe  vapours  of  a  different  nature; 
they  now  tarnilh  filver,  and  render  combinations  of  lead  with  the  vege- 
table acids  black.  When  produced  in  large  quantity,  and  much  con- 
fined, a«  happens  in  ftacks  of  hay  put  up  wet,  they  burlt  into  actual 
flame,  confuming  the  hay  to  aih.es:  on  other  occafions,  the  efcape  of 
thefe  vapours  difcovers  itfelf  by  an  emifiion  of  light,  as  in  the  luminous 
appearance  of  rotten  wood  when  placed  in  the  dark.  This  gas  is  there- 
fore different  from  that  feparated  during  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  it  is 
the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieflly,  or  the  hydrogen  of  Lavoifier,  either 
pure  or  mixed,  fometimes  with  fulphur,  and  fometimes  with  phofphorus. 

We  have  thus,  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  and  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  fubjed,  traced  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through 
its  different  ftages  :  it  is  proper,  however,  to  obierve,  that  though  every 
vegetable  that  has  fuffered  the  vinous  will  proceed  to  the  acetous  and 
putrefactive  fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  ftage  is  not  neceffarily  preced- 
ed by  the  firft,  nor  the  third  by  the  fecond  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  is  not  neceffarily  confined  to  thofe  fubftances  which 
have  undergone  the  vinous,  nor  the  putrefactive  to  thofe  which  have  un- 
dergone the  acetous  fermentation.  Thus  gums  diffolved  in  water  pafs 
to  the  acetous  without  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  and  gluti- 
nous matter  feemsto  run  into  putrefaction  without  (hewing  any  previous 
acefcence  :  and  farther,  thefe  changes  frequently  happen  although  the 
matter  be  under  thofe  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the  preceding 
ftages. 

From  the  foregoing  fketch,  the  importance  of  this  fubject  in  the  ftudy 
of  Pharmacy  will  be  obvious  at  firft  fight  s  it  cannot,  however,  afford  us 
any  ufeful  information-  on  the  native  principles  of  vegetables  :  but  it 
prefents  to  us  new  produces,-  the  importar.ee  of  which  is  well  known  in 
chenriftVy,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts.  The  neceffity  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  feveral  facts  will  appear  in  the  pharmaceutical  hiftory 

and 
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and  preparation  of  many  of  our  mod  valuable  medicines.     We  are  next 
to  confider  a  fet  of  no  lefs  complicated  operations,  viz. 

II.     Productions  from  •vegetables  by  Fire. 

In  order  to  analyfe,  or  rather  to  decompofe  vegetables  by  the  naked 
fire,  any  given  quantity  of  dry  vegetable  matter  is  put  into  a  retort  of 
glafs  or  earth.  Having  filled  the  veffel  about  one  half  or  two  thirds,  we 
place  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  adapting  it  to  a  proper  receiver.  To' 
collect  the  elaftic  fluids,  which,  if  confined,  would  burft  the  veffels  (and 
which,  too,  it  is  proper  to  preferve,  as  being  real  produces  of  the 
analyfis),  we  ufe  a  perforated  receiver  with  a  crooked  tube,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  received  into  a  veffel  full  of  water,  or  of  mercury, 
and  inverted  into  abafon  containing  the  fame  fluid  :  by  this  contrivance, 
the  liquid  matters  are  collected  in  the  fame  receiver,  and  the  aeriform 
fluids  pafs  into  the  inverted  veffel.  If  the  vegetable  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing any  faline  matter  in  a  concrete  ftate,  we  interpofe  between  the  re- 
tort and  the  receiver  another  veffel,  upon  whofe  fides  the  fait  fublimes. 
Thefe  things  being  properly  adjufted,  we  apply  at  firft  a  gentle  heat, 
and  increafe  it  gradually,  that  we  may  obferve  the  different  products 
in  proper  order.  At  firft  an  infipid  watery  liquor  paffes  over,  which 
is  chiefly  compofed  of  the  water  of  vegetation  ;  on  the  heat  being  a 
little  farther  increafed,  this  watery  liquor,  or  phlegm,  becomes  charged 
with  an  oily  matter,  having  the  odour  of  the  vegetable,  if  it  poffeffed 
any  in  its  entire  ftate  ;  along  with  this  oil  we  alfo  obtain  an  i:id  re- 
fembling  vinegar,  and  which  communicates  to  the  oil  fomewhat  of  a 
faponaceous  nature  ;  on  the  heat  being  carried  ftill  farther,  we  procure 
more  acid,  with  an  oil  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  colour  gradually  deep^ 
ens  as  the  diftillation  advances.  The  oil  now  ceafes  to  retain  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  vegetable  ;  and,  being  fcorched  by  the  heat,  fends 
forth  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell  like  tar  :  it  is  then  called  empyreumatic 
oil.  About  this  time  alfo  fome  elaftic  vapours  rufh  into  the  inverted 
veffel ;  thefe  generally  confift  of  inflammable  or  fixed  airs,  and  very 
often  of  a  mixture  of  both  ;  the  volatile  fait  «ow  alfo  fublimes,  if  the 
vegetable  was  of  a  nature  to  furnilh  it.  By  the  time  the  matter  in  the 
retort  has  acquired  a  dull  red  heat  nothing  further  will  arifc :  we  then 
flop;  and  allowing  the  veffels  to  cool,  we  find  a  mafs  of  charcoal,  re- 
taining more  or  lets  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  vegetable  before  its 
decompofition. 

We  have  thus  defcribed,  in  the  order  of  their  fucceffion,  the  feveral 
produces  obtained  from  the  generality  of  vegetables  when  analyfed  in 
clofe  veffels  and  in  a  naked  fire. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  the  proportion  of  thefe  princi- 
ples turns  out  very  various  ;  the  more  iucculent  vegetables  yield  more 
water,  and  the  more  (olid  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  the  other  prin- 
ciples. Independently  alfo  of  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  produces 
themfelves  are  found  to  differ  in  different  vegetables:  thus  in  the  cruci- 
form plants,  and  in  the  emulfiveand  farinaceous  feeds,  tire  faline  matter 
which  comes  over  with  the  water  and  oil  is  found  to  be  alkaline  ;  fome- 
times  it  is  ammoniacal,  from  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  the 
volatile  alkali  phffing  over  at  the  end  of  the  procefs ;  it  is  alfo  probable, 

that 
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that  the  acids  of  vegetables  are  not  all  of  tlie  fame  nature,  though  they 
exhibit  the  fame  external  marks.  When  volatile  alkali  is  obtained,  it 
is  always  found  in  the  mild  effcrvefcing  (late  ;  it  is  procured,  however, 
from  a  few  vegetables  only  ;  and  feldoni  in  a  concrete  form,  but 
generally  dillolved  in  the  phlegm  :  The  plants  containing  much  oily 
combuttible  matter  feem  to  be  thole  which  more  peculiarly  yield  inflam- 
mable air,  while  the  mucilaginous  appear  to  be  as  peculiarly  fitted  for 
affording  the  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  char- 
coal are  always  the  lame  from  whatever  vegetable  it  ha9  been  produced  ; 
but  it  conttantly  contains  forne  faline  matter  ;  it  therefore  remains  that 
we  fhould  next  decompofe  the  charcoal,  in  order  to  obtain  or  ieparate  th« 
articles  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Fixed  Salts  of  Vegetables. 

When  vegetable  charcoal  h?.s  been  burnt,  there  remains  a  quantity 
of  afhes  or  cinders  of  a  blackilh  grey  or  white  colour:  thefe,  when  boiled 
or  infufed  in  water,  communicate  to  it  a  pungent  faline  tafte  ;  the  fait 
thus  held  in  folution  may  be  reduced  to  a  concrete  (late,  by  eva- 
porating the  water:  this  faline  matter,  however,  is  generally  mixed  with 
ferruginous,  earthy,  and  other  impurities.  In  this  impure  ftate  it  h 
the 

Pctajhes  ufed  in  Commerce. 

This  fait,  or  rather  compound  of  different  falts,  is  procured  by  burn» 
ing  large  quantities  of  wood  of  any  kind  ;  and  the  procefs  is  called  inci- 
neration :  the  predominating  fait,  however,  is  alkaline/;  and  as  the 
neutral  falts  ate  obtained  to  better  advantage  by  other  means,  they  are 
generally  neglefted  in  the  purification  of  potafnes.  Potalhes,  then, 
freed  from  its  impurities,  and  feparated  from  the  other  falts  by  proceffea 
to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  is 

The  Fixed  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Alkalies  in  general  are  diftinguiihed  by  a  pungent  tafte,  the  very 
reverfe  of  that  of  founiefs ;  by  their  deftioying  the  acidity  of 
every  four  liquor  ;  and  by  their  changing  the  blue  colours  of  ve- 
getables to  a  green  :  they  more  or  lefs  attract  moifture  from  the  air, 
and  fome  of  them  deliquate.  The  fixed  alkalies  which  we  (hall  at 
prefent  confider  more  particularly,  are  fulible  by  a  gentle  heat  :  by  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  they  are  diflipated ;  their  fixity,  therefore,  is 
only  relative  to  the  other  kind  of  alkali,  viz.  volatile  :  they  diffolve 
and  form  glafs  with  certain  earths  :  and  latUy,  when  joined  with 
acids  to  the  point  of  faturation,  they  form  what  are  called  Neutral 
Salts. 

Thefe  characters  will  afford  fome  neceffary  and  preliminary  know- 
ledge of  thefe  fubftances  in  general ',  and  we  (hall  afterwards  find  that 
they  are  fufficient  to  diltinguim  thefe  falts  from  all  other  faline  bodies:  it 
is  neceflary,  however,  to  examine  them  more  minutely,  and  quit  analyfis 
has  not  yet  reached  fo  far  as  to  prefent  them  in  their  fimpleft  ftate. 
Previous  to  the  difcoveries  of  Dr  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali 
(which  we  at  prefent  fpeak  of  particularly),  when  feparated  from  the 
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foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed  in  the  afhes,  wa9  confidered  to 
be  in  its  pureft  ftate  :  we  (hall  afterwards  find  that  it  is  ftill  a  com- 
pound body,  and  is  really  a  neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali, 
and  fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid.  We  prefume,  then,  that  the  par- 
ticular hiftory  of  its  chemical  and  medicinal  properties  will  be  better 
underftood  when  we  come  to  thofe  proceffes  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
its  mod  pure  and  fimple  ftate,  and  mail  only  therefore  obferve  for  the 
preient,  that  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  not  only  in  its  pure  ftate,  but  alfo 
when  neutralized  by  aerial  acid,  is  always  the  fame,  from  whatever 
vegetable  it  has  been  produced.  Thofe  of  fome  fea-plants  mult,  how- 
ever, be  excepted  :  the  faline  matter  obtained  from  them  is,  like  the 
former,  in  a  mixed  and  impure  ftate  ;  it  differs,  however,  from  potafhes, 
in  containing  an  alkali  that  pofTefies  different  properties.  The  cinder  of 
fea-plants  containing  this  alkali  is  called 

Soda. 

Soda,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  Is  produced  by  the  incineration 
cf  the  kali  and  other  fea-plants  :  And  from  this  impure  and  mixed  mafs 
of  cinder,  is  obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  or  muriatic  alkali,  or  natron, 
as  it  is  now  denominated  by  the  London  college.  This  alkali  has  ac- 
quired thefe  names,  becaufe  it  is  the  bafe  of  the  common  marine  or 
fea  fait :  it  differs  from  the  vegetable  alkali  in  being  more  eafily 
cry  ftalifable ;  when  dried,  it  does  not  like  the  former  attract  humidity 
fufficient  to  form  a  liquid  ;  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and 
has  lefs  attraction  for  acids  than  the  vegetable  alkali. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  alkali,  when  deprived  of 
fixed  air,  that  is  to  fay,  when  brought  to  its  pureft  ftate,  can  fcarcely, 
if  at-  all,  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  vegetable  alkali ;  and  indeed  the 
true  diftinction  can  only  be  formed  from  their  combinations,  each  of 
them  affording  with  the  fame  acid  very  different  neutral  falts.  It  be- 
longed to  this  place  to  mention  fome  of  the  characters  of  alkalies  in 
general,  and  alfo  fome  of  thofe  marks  by  which  the  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral alkalies  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other ;  but  for  a  more  particular 
hiftory  of  their  chemical  and  medicinal  properties,  we  refer  to  the  account 
of  their  pharmaceutical  preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  is  rarely  pro- 
duced from  vegetables,  but  is  generally  obtained  from  animal  matter,  we 
fhall  canfider  that  kind  of  alkali  when  we  come  to  analyfe  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Of  Vegetable  Earth. 

After  all  the  faline  matter  contained  in  the  aflies  of  vegetables  has 
been  wafhed  off  by  the  proccfles  before  mentioned,  there  remains 
an  infipid  earthy-like  powder,  generally  of  a  whitifti  colour,  infoluble 
in  water,  and  from  which  fome  iron  may  be  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
It  is  faid  to  have  formed  aiuin  with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  a  kind  of  lelenite 
has  alfo  been  obtained,  but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth ;  this  rtJiduum  of 
burnt  vegetables  differs  however  from  calcareous  earth,  in  not  being 
iulccptible  of  becoming  quicklime  by  calcination.     Later  experiments 

have 
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have  (hewn  that  it  la  a  combination  of  calcareous  earth  with  phofphoric 
acid  ;  fo  that  it  is  fimilar  to  the  aflies  of  burnt  bone9. 

We  have  thus  finiflied  the  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  the  naked  fire : 
and  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  like  the  analyfis  by  fermentation,  it  can 
afford  us  no  ufeful  information  on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable 
itfelf. 

When  chemiftry  began  firft  to  be  formed  into  a  rational  fcience,  and 
to  examine  the  component  parts  and  internal  constitution  of  bodies,  it 
was  imagined,  that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fite,  difcovering  to 
us  all  their  aftive  principles,  unclogged  and  unmixed  with  each  other, 
would  afford  the  fureft  means  of  judging  of  their  medicinal  powers. 
But  on  profecuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found  that  they 
were  inefficient  for  that  end  :  that  the  analyfes  of  poifonous  and 
efculent  plants  were  nearly  and  often  precifely  the  fame  :  that  by  ths 
action  of  a  burning  heat,  the  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely  fe- 
parated,  but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into  new  forms;  in- 
fomuch  that  it  was  impofiible  to  know  in  what  form  they  exifted,  and 
with  what  qualities  they  were  endowed,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranf- 
pofitions  happened.  If,  for  example  thirty  two  ounces  of  a  certain 
vegetable  fubitance  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and  a  half  of  acid 
liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drachms  of  oil,  and  three  drachms  and 
a  half  of  fixed  alkaline  fait :  What  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  gum  Arabic  ? 

III.     Substances  naturally  contained  in  Vegetables,  and feparable  by  Art 
without  Alteration  of  their  Native  Qualities. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  there  is  one  general  fluid  or  blood  which 
is  common  to  all  vegetables,  and  from  which  the  fluids  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular plants  and  their  parts  are  prepared  by  a  kind  of  fecretion  :  To 
this  fuppofed  general  fluid,  botanifts  have  given  the  name  of  fap.  This 
opinion  is  rendered  plaufible  from  the  analogy  in  many  other  refpefts  be- 
tween vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  :  and  indeed  if  we  confider  the 
water  of  vegetation  as  this  general  fluid,  the  opinion  is  perhaps  not  very- 
far  from  the  truth  :  but  the  notion  has  been  carried  much  farther  than 
fuppofing  it  to  be  mere  water,  which  opinion  however  does  not 
feem  to  be  well  fupported  by  experience.  It  i3  difficult  to  extract 
this  fap  without  any  mixture  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  vegetables 
which  afforded  it :  and  in  a  few  vegf  tables,  from  which  it  diftils  by 
wounding  the  bark,  we  find  this  fuppofed  general  blood  poffeffing  vari- 
ous properties  :  Thus  the  juice  effufed  from  a  wounded  birch  is  confider- 
ably  different  from  that  poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  contain  an  oil  in  two  different  ftates. 
That  is,  in  feveral  vegetables  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  is  fuperabundant 
to  their  conttitution,  is  often  lodged  in  diftinft  refervoirs,  and  does  not 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  their  other  principles  :  in  moft  vegetables, 
again,  another  quantity  of  oil  is  combined,  and  makes  a  conftituent  part 
of  their  fubllance.  Of  this  laft  we  formerly  fpoke  in  our  analyfis  of  ve- 
getables by  fire  ;  and  it  is  the  former  we  me?  i  to  nfider  under  the 
three  following  heads. 
'*'*'•  i.  Grqs$ 
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i.    Gross  Oils. 

Gr,oss  Oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits,  and  in  certain 
feeds ;  from  which  they  are  commonly  extracted  by  exprefiion,  and  are 
hence  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Exprejfed  Oils.  They  are  contained 
alfo  in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  examined,  and  may 
be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ;  but  their  qualities  are  much  altered 
in  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  extracted  or  difcovered,  as  we  have 
feen  under  the  foregoing  head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  tbeir  common  ftate,  are  not  diflbluble  either  in  vinou3 
fpirits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of  certain  intermedia  they  may  be 
united  both  with  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus  a  flcilful  interpofition  of 
fugar  renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into  whrit  are  called  lohochs  and 
oily  draughts  :  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with, 
water  into  a  milky  fluid  :  by  alkaline  falts  they  are  changed  into  a  fope, 
which  is  mifcible  both  with  water  and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  is  perfe&ly 
difiblved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition 
of  any  acid  to  the  fopy  folution  attacks  the  alkaline  fait;  and  the  oil, 
which  of  courfe  feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone  this  remaikable 
change,  that  it  now  diflblves  without  any  intermedium  in  pure  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Exprefled  oils,  expofed  to  the  cold,  lofe  their  fluidity  greatly:  fome 
of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a  confident  mafs. 
Kept  for  fome  time  in  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  and  highly  ran- 
cid :  their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed  into  a  fharp 
acrimonious  one  :  and  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of  allaying,  they  occafion 
irritation  ;  inftead  of  obtunding  corrolive  humours,  they  corrode  and 
inflame.  Thefe  oils  are  liable  to  the  fame  noxious  alteration  while  con- 
tained in  the  original  fubjects :  hence  arifes  the  rancidity  which  the  oily 
feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds  and  other  feeds,  are  fo  liable  to  contract 
in  keeping.  Neverthelefs,  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with 
water,  the  oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the  other  matter  of  the  fubject, 
unites  with  the  water  into  an  emulfinn  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead 
of  growing  rancid,  turns  four  on  ftanding. 

It  appears  then  that  fome  kind  of  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  oils  in  the  rancid  ftate  ;  and  it  would  feem  from  fome  experi- 
ments by  Mr  Macquer,  that  an  acid  is  evolved,  which  renders  th-tn 
more  fuluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  than  before.  From  fome  experiments  of 
modern  French  chemifts,  oils  are  fuppofed  to  become  rancid,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  having  abforbed  a  portion  of  oxygen  or  the  acidifying 
principle. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree  of  heat  as  much 
exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human  body, 
thefe  oils  fuffer  little  difilpation  of  their  parts.  In  a  greater  heat  they 
emit  a  pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind;  and  when  fullered 
to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence  than  they  had  before,  together  with  an  ac:id  tafte.  In  a 
heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  veflels,  the  grcatcft  part  of  the 
oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumatic  ftate,  a  black  coal  remaining  bthind. 

2.  Seda- 
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2.  Sebaceous  Matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut,  we 
obtain,  inftead  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubftance  of  a  butyraceous  confidence  ; 
and  from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as  tallow. 
Thefe  concrets  are  moll  commodioufly  extracted  by  boiling  the  fub- 
ftance in  water  :  the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by  the  heat,  feparates 
and  arife8  to  the  furface,  and  refumes  its  proper  confidence  as  the  li- 
quor cools. 

The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general  properties  with  ex- 
preffed  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  in  keeping  than  molt 
of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemifts,  that  their 
thick  confiftence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  the  acidifying  prin- 
ciple :  for,  in  their  refolution  by  lire,  they  yield  a  vapour  mor.e  fenfibly 
acid  than  the  fluid  oils  :  and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated 
acids,  are  reduced  to  a  thick  or  fclid  mafs. 

3.  Essential  Oils. 

EssehtiAl  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegetables,  or  parts  of 
vegetables  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  are  the  direct  princi- 
ple, in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency,  and  o- 
ther  active  powers  of  the  fubject,  refide  ;  whence  their  name  of  Ejfciices 
or  EJfential  oils : 

Eifential  oils  are  fecreted  fluids  :  and  are  often  lodged  in  one  part  of 
the  plant,  while  the  reft  are  entirely  void  of  them.  Sometimes  they 
are  found  in  feparnte  fpaces  or  receptacles,  vifible  by  the  naked  eye,  as* 
in  the  rind  of  lemons,,  oranges,  citrons,  and  many  other  fruits.  Theie 
receptacles  may  be  broken  by  preffirrg  the  peel ;  and  the  oil  fqueezed 
out  is  vifible  in  the  form  of  very  minute  drops  ;  and  if  it  is  fqueezed 
out  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  inflames,  and  forms  a  ftream  of  liquid 
fire  ;  hence,  too,  an  oleofaccharum  maybe  made,  by  rubbing  the  exterior 
furface  of  thefe  peels  with  a  piece  cf  lump  fugar,  which  at  once  tears  c- 
pen  thefe  veficles,  and  abforbs  their  contained  oil. 

Efiential  oils  unite  with  rect'fied  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe  with  it 
one  homogeneous  tranfparent  fluid  ;  though  fome  of  them  require  for 
this  purpofe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  fpirit  than  others.  The  diffe- 
rence of  their  folubility  perhaps  depends  on  the  quantity  of  difengaged 
acid;  that  being  found  by  Macquer  not  only  to  promote  the  foiu- 
tion  of  efiential  oils,  but  even  of  thofe  of  the  unctuous  kind.  Water 
alfo,  though  it  does  net  diffolve  their  whole  fubftance,  may  be  made  to 
imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  moil  fubtiie  matter,  fo  as  to  become  con- 
fiderably impregnated  with  their  flavour;  by  the  admixture  of  fugar, 
gum,  the  yolk  of  an  eggt  or  alkaline  falts,  they  can  be  wholly  diflblved 
or  fufpended  in  water.  Digefted  with  volatile  alkali,  they  undergo 
various  changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  acquire  confi- 
derable  degrees  of  fragrance  ;  while  fixed  alkali  Untverfally  impairs 
their  odour. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  moft  of  thefe  oils  is  lefs  than  that  of  water; 
fome  of  them,  however,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water ;  but  thefe 
varieties  fnall  be  noticed  when  we  corns  to  their  preparation. 

In 
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In  the  beat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale  ;  and  they  are 
commonly  extracted  from  fubje&s  that  contain  them  in  confequence  of 
this  property. 

Effential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air,  fuffer  an  alte- 
ration very  different  from  that  which  the  expreffed  undergo.  Inftead 
of  growing  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become 
thick,  and  at  length  harden  into  a  folid  brittle  concrete;  with  a  re- 
markable diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pungency,  and 
warm  ftimulating  quality.  In  this  ttate  they  are  found  to  confift  of 
two  kinds  of  matter ;  a  fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original  oil ;  and  of  a 
groffer  fabftance  which  remains  behind,  and  which  is  not  exhalable 
without  a  burning  heat,  or  fuch  as  changes  its  nature  and  refolves  it  in- 
to an  acid,  empyreumaticoil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  inftantly  produces,  in  effen- 
tial  oils,  a  change  nearly  fimilar  to  that  which  time  effects.  In  mak- 
ing thefe  kinds  of  mixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  ; 
for  when  a  ftrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre  is  poured  haftily  on  an 
effential  oil,  a  great  heac  and  ebullition  enfue,  and  the  mixture  burfts  in- 
to flame  with  an  explofion.  The  union  of  expreffed  oils  with  acids,  is 
accomoanied  with  much  lefs  conflict. 

4.  Concrete  Essential  Oils. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  root,  inftead  of  a  fluid 
effential  oil,  yield  a  fubftance  poffeffing  the  fame  general  properties, 
but  of  a  thick  or  febaccous  connflence.  This  fubftance  appears  to  be 
of  as  great  volatility  and  fubtility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid  oils  ;  it  equal- 
ly exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes  on  the  furface 
of  the  collected  vapour.  The  total  exhalation  of  this  matter,  and  its 
concreting  again  into  its  original  confillent  ftate,  without  any  fepara- 
tion  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part,  diftinguifhes  it  from  effential  oils. 
that  have  been  thickened  or  indurated  by  age  or  by  acids, 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woo?y  parts 
of  a  certain  Indian  tree.  It  is  volatile  like  effential  oils,  and  foluble 
both  in  oils  and  ardent  fpirits  :  it  unites  freely  with  water  by  the  in- 
tervention of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imperfectly  by  the  other  in- 
termedia that  renders  oils  mifcible  with  watery  liquors.  It  differs  from 
the  febaccous  as  well  as  fluid  effential  oils,  in  fuffering  no  fcnfible 
alteration  from  long  keeping  ;  in  being  totally  exhalable,  not  only  by 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  in  a  warm  air,  without  any  change  or 
feparation  of  its  parts,  the  lail  particle  that  remains  unexhaled  appear- 
ing to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  original  camphor  :  in  its  re- 
ceiving no  empyreumatic  impreflion,  and  fuffering  no  refolution,  from 
any  degree  of  fire  to  which  it  can  be  expofed  in  clofe  veffels,  though 
readily  combuftible  in  open  air  ;  in  being  diffolved  by  concentrated  acids 
into  a  liquid  form;  and  in  ieveral  other  properties-  which  it  is  needlefs 
to  fpecily  in  this  place. 

6.  Resin 
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6.  Resin. 

Essential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  Rcfmt. 
When  the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
till  its  more  fubtile  part,  or  the  pure  effential  oil  that  remained  in  it, 
has  exhaled,  the  grofs  matter  left  behind  is  likewife  called  refin.  We 
find,  in  many  vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to  one  and  the  other  of 
thefe  concretes  ;  fome  containing  a  fuhtile  oil,  feparable  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  and  others  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling 
in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  diffolve  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  though  fome  of 
them  much  more  difficultly  than  others:  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  this 
diflblvent  that  they  are  extracted  from  the  fubjecls  in  which  they  are 
contained.  They  diffolve  alfo  in  oils  both  expreffed  and  effential ; 
and  maybe  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the  fame  intermedia 
which  render  the  fluid  oils  mifcible  with  water.  In  a  heat  lefs  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid  ;  and  in  this  ftate 
they  may  be  incorporated  with  one  another.  In  their  refolution  by 
fire,  in  clofe  veffels,  they  yield  a  manifeft  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of* 
empyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Gum. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftances  in  being  uninflammable  ; 
for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  thence  to  afhes,  it  never 
yields  any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion  of  the 
principles  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire;  the  quantity  of  empyreu- 
matic oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  the  acid  far  greater.  In  the  heat 
of  boiling  water  it  fuffera  no  diffipation  ;  nor  does  it  liquefy  like  refins  ; 
but  continues  unchanged,  till  the  heat  be  fo  far  incieafed  as  to  feorch  or 
turn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vifcous  adhefive 
mafs,  called  mucilage :  by  a  larger  quantity  it  is  diffolved  into  a  fluid, 
which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion  of  gum. 
It  does  not  diffolve  in  vinous  fpiiits,  or  in  any  kind  of  oil :  neverthelefs 
when  foftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage,  it  is  eafily  mifcible  both  with 
the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins  :  which  by  this  means  become  foluble  in 
watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for 
medicinal  purpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which  has 
beeii  kept  a  fecret  in  a  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Dr 
Grew.  "  I  took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anileeds,  and  pouring  it  upon  another 
"  body,  I  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a  perfect  milk- 
*'  white  balfam  or  butter;  by  which  means  the  oil  became  mingleable 
"  with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor,  eafily  and  inftantaneoufly  diffolving 
"  therein  in  the  form  of  a  milk.  And  note,  this  is  done  without  the 
"  leaft  alteration  of  the  fmell,  tafte,  nature,  or  operation  of  the  faid  oil. 
*'  By  fomewhat  the  fame  means  any  other  ilillatitious  oil  may  be  tranf- 
{*  formed  into  a  milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with 
*'  water,  or  any  other  liquor  \  which  is  of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  aud 
*'■  what  I  find  ofteatim.es  very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  be  done." 
1  (Crew 
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(Grew  of  Mixture,  chap.  v.  infl.  i.  $7.)  This  Inquiry  has  lately  been 
further  profecuted  in  the  firft.  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations  pub- 
lifhed  by  a  fociety  ofphyficians  in  London;  where  various  experiments 
are  related,  for  rendering  oils,  both  effential  and  exprefTed,  and  diffe- 
rent nn&uous  and  refinous  bodies,  foluble  in  water  by  the  mediation  of 
gum.  Mucilages  have  alfo  been  nftd  for  fufpending  crude  mercury, 
and  fome  other  ponderous  and  infoluble  fubltancss !  the  mercury  ia 
by  this  means  confiderably  divided  ;  but  the  particles  are  very  apt  to 
run  together  or  fubfide,   if  a  pretty  conftant  agitati6n  be  not  kept  up. 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubflances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the  means 
of  gum,  fo  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of  wine  by  tha 
intervention  of  refins  and  effential  oils  ;  though  the  fpirit  does  not  take 
up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  water  does  of  the  oil  or  refin. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  or  render  them  con- 
fident, do  not  impede  the  difTolution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  blended  with 
gum.  Alkaline  falts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  though 
they  render  pure  oils  foluble  in  water,  prevent  the  folution  of  gum,  and 
of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum  be  diffolved  in  water, 
the  addition  of  any  alkali  will  oecafion  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  in  a  confident  form  ;  if  any  oily  or  refinous  body  was  pre- 
vioufly  blended  with  the  gum,  this  alfo  feparates,  and  either  finks  to  the 
bottom,  or  rifes  to  the  top,  according  to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum  resin. 

By  gum  -refin  is  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Many  ve- 
getables contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component  parts 
are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of  fome  other 
matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceutical  view,  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  kind  of  diftinffc  principle  ;  the  whole  mafs  diffolving  almoft 
equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpiritous  liquors  ;  and  the  folutions  being  not 
turbid  or  milky,  like  thofe  of  the  gr  offer  mixtures  of  gum  and  refin,  but 
perfectly  trawfparent.  Such  is  the  aftringent  matter  of  biftort  root,  and 
the  bitter  matter  of  gentian.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  had  fome 
particular  name  for  this  kind  of  matter  ;  as  the  term  Gum-refin  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  groffer  mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and  refinous 
parts  are  but  ioofcly  joined,  and  eafily  feparable  from  each  other. 

We  mail  afterwards  find  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  imitate  this  na- 
tural combination  by  art.  As  the  effects  of  medicines  very  generally 
depend  on  their  folubility  in  the  ilomach,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  bring 
their  more  infoluble  parts,  fuch  as  refinous  and  oily  matters,  into  the 
ftateof  gum  refin  ;  this  is  done,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  former  ar- 
ticle, by  the  mediation  of  mucilage,  By  this  management  theie  mat- 
ters become  much  more  foluble  in  the  Ilomach;  and  the  liquor  thus 
prepared  is  called  an  emulfion. 

9.  Saline  Matter. 

Of  the  falinc  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds,  which  have 
hitherto  been  but  little  examined:  the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones  are  the 
moft.  plentiful  and  the  beft  known. 

There  have  lately,  howtver,  been  difcovercd  a  confiderable  variety  of 
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falts  in  different  vegetables.  The  mild  fixed  alkali,  which  was  formerly 
confidered  as  a  product  of  the  fire,  has  been  obtained  from  alrnoft  all 
plants  by  macerating  them  in  acids  ;  the  vegetable  alkali  is  the  molt 
common,  but  the  mineral  is  alfo  found  in  the  marine  plants.  Befidea 
the  fixed  alkali,  feveral  other  falts  have  been  detected  in  different  vege- 
tables; fuch  at.  vitriolated  tartar,  common  fait,  Glauber's  fait,  nitre, 
febrifuge  fait,  and  felenite.  From  fome  experiments,  too,  the  volatile 
alkali  has  been  fuppofed  to  exift  ready  formed  in  many  plants  of  thecru^ 
ciform  or  tetradynamian  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  though  fome  of  thefe  falts  are 
really  produces  of  vegetation,  others  of  them  are  frequently  adventi- 
tious, being  imbibed  from  the  foil  without  any  change  produced  by  the 
functions  of  the  vegetable. 

The  juices  of  vegetables,  expofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling 
water,  ftiffer  generally  no  other  change  than  the  evaporation  of  their 
watery  parts ;  the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  with  fuch  of  the 
other  fixed  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the  juice.  From  many 
plants,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  the  water,  the  faline  matter 
gradually  feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little  folid  maffes, 
leaving  the  other  fubftances  diffolved  or  in  a  moid  ftate  ;  from  others,  no 
means  have  yet  been  found  of  obtaising  a  pure  concrete  fait. 

The  falts  more  peculiarly  native  and  effential  to  vegetables,  are  the 
fweet  and  the  four  :  thefe  two  are  frequently  blended  together  in  the 
fame  vegetable,  and  fometimes  pafs  into  each  other  at  different  ages 
of  the  plants.  Of  the  four  falts  feveral  kinds  are  known  in  pharmacy 
and  in  the  arts  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  forrel,  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons, 
&c.  The  faccharine  falts  are  alfo  obtained  from  a  great  number  of  ve- 
getables; they  may  in  general  be  eafily  discovered  by  their  fweet  tafte  : 
the  fugar-cane  is  the  vegetable  from  which  this  faline  matter  is  procured 
in  grcateft  quantity  and  with  mod  profit  in  commerce.  For  its  medici- 
nal and  chemical  properties  we  refer  to  the  article  Sugar. 

The  fweet  and  four  falts  above-mentioned  diffolve  not  only  in  water, 
like  other  faline  bodies,  but  many  of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in. 
rectified  fpirit  alfo.  The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which 
they  are  alrnoft  always  accompanied  in  the  fubjeft,  diffolves  freely  along 
with  them  in  water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in  great  meafure  left  behind. 
Such  heterogeneous  matters  as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  alrnoft  com- 
pletely retained  by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes  ;  but  o£  thofe  which 
water  takes  up,  a  confiderable  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence 
effential  falts,  as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from 
the  watery  juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake  largely  of 
the  other  foluble  principles  of  the  fubjeCt  ;  while  thofe  extracted  by 
fpirit  of  wine  are  more  pure.  By  means  of  rectified  fpirit,  fome  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind  may  be  freed  from  their  impurities.  Perfect  faccha- 
rine concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indigenous  fweets  may  be 
thus  purified. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter  obtained  from  fome  refinous 
bodies,  particularly  from  benzoin,  which  is  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  foregoing,  and  is  a  peculiar  acid,  foluble  both  in  water  and  in  vinous 
fpirits,  though  dif&cultfy  and  fparingly  in  bcth  :  They  fhew  fsveral  evi? 
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dent  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  fmell  like  that  of  the  refin  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  exhale  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a 
little  greater,  and  are  inflammable  in  the  fire. 

io.   Farina  or  Flour. 

This  fubftance  partakes  of  the  nature  of  gum,  but  has  more  tafte, 
is  more  fermentable,  and  much  more  nutritive.  It  abounds  in  very 
many  vegetables,  and  is  generally  depofited  in  certain  parts,  feemingly 
for  the  purpofe  of  its  being  more  advantageoufly  accommodated  to  their 
nourifhment  and  growth.  Several  of  the  bulbous  and  other  roots, 
fuch  as  thofe  df  potatoes,  briony,  thofe  from  which  caffava  is  extracted, 
ialep,  and  many  others,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  a  white  facula  re- 
fembling  and  really  poffefling  the  properties  of  farina.  The  plants  of 
the  leguminous  tribe,  fuch  as  peas  and  beans,  are  found  alfo  to  abound 
with  this  matter.  But  the  largeft  quantity  of  farina  rtfid'es  in  grains, 
which  are  therefore  called  farinaceous.  Of  this  kind  are  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  rice,  and  other  fimilar  plants. 

At  firft  fight  farina  appears  to  be  one  homogeneous  fubftance  :  it  is, 
however,  found  to  be  a  compound  of  three  different  and  feparable  parts. 
To  illuftrate  this,  we  (hall  take  as  an  example  the  farina  of  wheat,  be- 
ing the  vegetable  which  affords  it  in  greateft  quantity,  and  in  its  moil 
perfect  Hate.  To  feparate  thefe  different  parts,  we  form  a  pafte  with 
any  quantity  of  flour  and  cold  water;  we  fufoend  this  pafte  in  a  bag  of 
muflin  or  fuch  like  cloth  ;  we  next  let  fall  on  it  a  ftream  of  cold  water 
from  fome  height,  and  the  bag  may  now  and  then  be  gently  fqueez- 
ed  ;  the  water  in  its  defcent  cairies  down  with  it  a  very  fine  white  pow- 
der, which  is  received  along  with  the  water  in  a  veffel  placed  below  the 
bag  :  The  procefs  muft  be  continued  till  no  more  of  this  white  powder 
comes  off,  which  is  known  by  the  water  that  paffes  through  the  bag 
ceafing  to  be  of  a  milky  colour.  The  procefs  being  now  finifhed,  the 
farina  is  found  to  be  feparated  into  three  different  fubftances  :  the 
glutinous  or  veget-oanimal  part  remains  in  the  bag ;  the  amylum  or 
ltarch  is  depolited  from  the  water  which  has  been  received  in  the  veffel 
placed  below  the  bag;  andlaftly,  a  mucous  matter  is  held  diflblved  in  the 
lame  water  from  which  the  ftarch  has  been  depofited:  This  mucous  part 
may  be  brought  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  by  evaporating  the  water 
which  kept  it  in  lolution. 

Thefe  feveral  parts  are  found  alfo  to  differ  remarkably  in  their  fenfible 
and  chemical  properties.  The  vegeto-animal  part  is  of  a  whitilh  grey 
colour,  is  a  tenacious,  ductile,  and  elaftic  matter,  partly  poffefling  tire 
texture,  of  animal  membranes.  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields,  like  all 
animal  matters,  a  volatile  alkali  ;  and  its  coal  affords  no  fixed  alkali. 
It  is  not  only  infoluble,  but  even  indiffufible  in  water;  both  which 
appear  from  its  remaining  in  the  bag  after  long  continued  lotions.  Like 
guins,  it  is  infoluble  in  alcohol,  in  oils,  or  ether:  but  is  alfo  infoluble 
in  water,  and  yiel  is  on  diltillation  products  very  different  from  thofe 
afforded  by  gums  :  It  is  therefore  of  an  animal  nature,  and  approach. a 
pf-rhapa  nearer  to  the  coagulable  lymph  of  animals  than  to  any  other  fub- 
fUnce. 
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The  fixed  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  diffolves  the  gluten  vegeto-animale, 
but  when  it  is  precipitated  from  this  folution  by  means  of  acids,  it  is 
found  to  have  loll  its  dafticity.  The  mineral  acids,  and  efpecially  the 
nitrous,  are  alfo  capable  of  diffolving  the  vegeto-animal  part  of  the  fa- 
rina. 

The  ftarch,  amylum,  or  the  amylaceous  matter  makes  the  principal 
part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before  noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depo- 
iited  from  the  water  which  had  pervaded  the  entire  farina  :  it  is  of  a 
greyiih  white  colour,  but  can  be  rendered  much  whiter  by  making  it 
undergo  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation.  Starch  is  infoluble  in  cold 
water  ;  but  in  hot  water  forms  a  tranfparent  glue  ;  hence  the  neceflity 
of  employing  cold  water  in  ftparating  it  from  the  vegeto-animal  part. 
Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an  acid  phlegm  ;  and  its  coal  affords,  like 
other  vegetables,  a  fixed  alkaline  fait.  As  ftarch  forms  the  greateft 
part  of  the  farina,  it  is  probably  the  principal  nutritive  conftituent  in 
bread. 

The  mucous,  or  rather  the  mucofo-faccharine  matter,  is  only  in  a 
very  fmall  quantity.  This  fubftance  on  diftillation  is  found  to  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  fugar  The  ufe  of  this  matter  feems  to  be  that  of 
producing  the  vinous  fermentation  :  and  we  may  obferve  that  the  pre- 
paration of  good  bread  probably  depends  on  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
three  different  parts  above  defcribed  :  viz.  that  the  vinous  fermentation 
is  promoted  by  the  mucofo  faccharine  part,  the  acetous  by  the  ftarch, 
and  the  putrid  by  the  gluten  vegeto-animale.  From  different  ftates  or 
degrees  of  thefe  feveral  ftages  of  fermentation  the  qualities  of  good  bread 
are  probably  derived.  What  remains  on  this  very  important  fubjeft 
will  be  taken  up  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  wheat  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica. 

ii.    Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables. 

The  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  feems  to  be  of  an  intermediate  na- 
ture between  the  gummy  and  refinous  part.  It  is  equally  well  extracted 
by  water  and  by  rectified  fpirit  from  many  plants  :  it  is  alfo,  however, 
procurable  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  not  at  all  foluble  in  either  of  thefe 
menftrua.  It  would  feem  that  the  colouring  matter,  ftriftly  fo  called, 
has  hitherto  eluded  the  refearches  of  chemifts.  It  is  only  the  bafe  or  nidus, 
in  which  the  real  colouring  matter  is  embodied,  that  chemiftry  has  as 
yet  reached  ;  and  on  the  chemical  properties  of  this-  bafe,  colours  are 
capable  of  being  extracted  by  diffeient  menftrua,  and  of  being  varioufly 
accommodated  to  the  purpofes  of  dying.  The  fubftances  from  which 
the  colours  of  vegetables  are  immediately  derived,  is  without  doubt  a  very 
fabtile  body.  Since  plants  are  known  to  lofe  their  colour  when  excluded 
from  the  light  of  the  fun,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  immediately 
colouring  fubftance  is  primarily  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  fun, 
fomewhat  elaborated  by  vegetable  life. 

Many  of  thefe  dyes  are  evolved  or  varioufly  modified  by  chemical  ope- 
rations. Thus  a  colouring  matter  is  fometimes  depofited  in  the  form  of 
afecula  during  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable  ;  in  others  it  is  evolved 
or  changed  by  alum,  by  acids,  or  by  alkali.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that 
any  part  of  the  vegetable  may  be  the  bafe  of  the  colouring  matter.  This 
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appears  from  the  folubility  of  the  different  dyes  in  their  proper  men- 
ftrua;  and  in  thefe  folutions  we  have  not  been  able  to  feparate  the  real 
colouring  matter  from  the  bafe  in  which  it  is  invifcated.  After  all,  then, 
we  muft  conclude,  that  a  full  inveftigation  of  this  fubject  more  proper- 
ly belongs  to  the  fublimer  parts  of  chemiftry,  than  to  the  bufmels  in 
which  we  are  at  prefent  engaged. 

The  colouring  drugs  will  be  confidered  in  their  proper  places. 

In  finifhing  our  hiftory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  only  remains 
that  we  fhould  offer  fome 

General  Qbfervations  on  the  Foregoing  Principles. 

1.  Essential  oils,  a»  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only  from  a 
few  vegetables  :  but  grofs  oil,  relin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to 
be  common,  in  greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all ;  fome  abounding  more 
with  one,  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined ; 
fo  as  to  be  extracted  together  from  the  fubject,  by  thofe  diffolvents, 
in  which  fome  of  them  feparately  could  not  be  difTolved.  Hence  wa- 
tery infufions  and  fpirituous  tinctures  of  a  plant,  contain  respectively 
more  fubftances  than  thofe  of  which  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  dif- 
folvent. 

3.  After  a  plant  has  been  fufficiently  infufed  in  water,  all  that  fpirit 
extracts  from  the  refiduum  may  be  confidered  as  confining  wholly  of 
fuch  matter  as  directly  belongs  to  the  action  of  fpirit.  And  on  the 
contrary,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  extracts  afterwards 
may  be  confidered  as  confiding  only  of  that  matter  of  which  water  is  the 
direct  diffolvent. 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  principles  we  have 
enumerated,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  effential  oil,  whether  fluid  or  con- 
crete, and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  effential  fait,  will  gradually  ex- 
hale with  the  fteam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  collected  by  receiving 
the  fteam  in  proper  veffels  placed  beyond  the  action  of  the  heat.  The 
other  principles  not  being  volatile  in  this  degree  of  heat,  remain  be- 
hind :  the  grofs  oil  and  febaceous  matter  float  on  the  top  :  the  gummy 
and  faline  fubftance,  and  a  part  of  the  refin,  are  diffolved  by  the  water, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  form  by  ftraining  the  liquor,  and  ex- 
poling  it  to  a  gentle  heat  till  the  water  has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the 
refin,  ftill  retained  by  the  fubject,  may  be  extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  feparated  in  its  proper  form  by  exhaling  the  fpirit.  On  thefe 
foundations,  moftofthe  fubftances  contained  in  vegetables  may  be  ex- 
tracted, and  obtained  in  a  pure  ftate,  however  they  may  be  compound- 
ed together  in  the  fubject. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally  difen- 
gaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diltinct  receptacles  within  the  fubject, 
or  extravafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in  the  dried 
roots  of  angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfcope  difcovers  veins  of 
refin.  In  the  flower  cups  of  hypericum,  the  leaves  of  the  orange- 
tree,  tranfparent  points  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye  :  which,  at 
firfl  view,  fcem  to  be  holes,  but  on    a  clofer  examination  are  found  to 
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be  little  veficles  filled  with  eflential  oil.  In  the  bark  of  the  fir,  pine, 
larch,  and  fome  other  frees,  the  oily  receptacles  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with  the  oily  and  relinous  fluid,  that 
they  frequently  burft,  efpecially  in  the  warm  climates,  and  difcharye 
their  contents  in  great  quantities.  The  Acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and 
the  plumb  and  cherry  in  Europe  yield  almoft  pure  gummy  exudations. 
From  a  fpecies  of  afh  is  fecreted  the  faline  fweet  fubftance  manna  ;  and 
the  only  kind  of  fugar  with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted,  appears 
to  have  been  a  natural  exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  all  that  naturally 
exift  in  vegetables;  and  all  that  art  can.  extract  from  them,  without 
fuch  operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their  original  qua- 
lities. In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour,  fmell,  tafte,  and 
medicinal  virtues,  of  the  fubject,  are  generally  found  concentrated. 

7.  In  fome  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  activity  refides  in  one 
principle.  Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  principle  is  a 
grofs  oil  ;  in  horfe-radifh  root,  an  eflential  oil ;  in  jalap  root,  a  refin  ; 
in  marfh  mallow  root,  a  gum  ;  in  the  leaves  of  forrel,  an  acid. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  in  one  principle,  and  ano- 
ther in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringent  refin,  and  a  bit- 
ter gum  ;  wormwood,  a  ftrong-flavoured  eflential  oil,  and  a  bitter  gum- 
refin. 

9.  The  grofs  infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  Ample  infipid 
gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  feem  to  agree  both  in 
their  medicinal  qualities,  and  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  eflential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ  much  in  diffe- 
rent fubjedts.  As  eflential  oils  are  univerfally  the  principle  of  odour  in 
vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  they  muft  differ  in  this  refpeft  as  much  as 
the  fubjedts  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  frequently  partake 
of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences  depending  on  it  ;  with 
this  farther  diverfity,  that  the  grofs  refinons  part  often  contains  other 
powers  than  thofe  which  refide  in  oils.  Thus  from  wormwood  a  refin 
may  be  prepared,  containing  not  only  the  itrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but 
likewife  the  whole  bitternels  of  the  herb ;  from  which  laft  quality  the 
oil  is  entirely  free.  The  bitter,  aftringent,  purgative,  and  emetic 
virtue  of  vegetables,  generally  refide  in  different  forts  of  refinous  mat- 
ter, either  pure  or  blended  with  gummy  and  faline  parts ;  of  which 
kind  of  combinations  there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component 
parts  can  fcarcely  be  feparated  from  each  other,  the  whole  compound 
diffolving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  fpirituous  menftrua. 

11.  There  are  fome  fubftances  alfo,  which,  from  their  being  totally 
foluble  in  water,  and  not  in  fpirit,  may  be  elteemed  to  be  mere  gums  ; 
but  which,  nevertlielefs,  poffefs  virtues  never  to  be  found  in  the  fimple 
gums.  Such  are  the  aftringent  gum  called  acacia,  and  the  purgative 
gum  extracted  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles 
different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  tenuity  to  be  collected  in  their 
pure  ftate  and  of  which  oils,  gums,  and  refins,  are  only  the  matrices  or 
vehicles.  This  inquiry,  however  is  foreign  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy, 
which  is  concerned  only  about  grofler  and  more  fenfible  obje&s.     When 

we 
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we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous  plant  an  effential  oil,  containing  in  a  fmall 
compafs  the  whole  fragrance  of  a  large  quantity  of  ihe  fubjeft,  our  inten- 
tions are  equally  anf wered,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  direct 
odorous  matter,  or  whether  a  fragrant  principle  more  fubtile  than  itfelf 
is  difFufed  through  it.  And  when  this  oil,  in  long  keeping,  lofes  its 
odour,  and  becomes  a  refin,  it  is  equal,  in  regard  to  the  prefent  confide- 
rations,  whether  the  effect  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a  fubtile  prin- 
ciple, or  from  a  change  produced  in  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  itfelf. 


SECT.     II. 

Animals. 

ROM  the  hiftory  we  have  already  given  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
our  details  on  animal  fubftances  may,  in  many  particulars,  be  consi- 
derably abridged.  All  animals  are  fed  on  vegetables,  either  dirediy  or 
by  the  intervention  of  other  animals.  No  part  of  their  fubftance  is  de- 
rived from  any  other  fources  except  water  and  air.  The  fmall  quantity 
of  fait  ufed  by  man  and  fome  other  animals,  is  only  neceffary  as  a  feafon- 
ing,  or  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  ftomach.  As  all  animal  matter  then  is  de- 
rived from  vegetables,  we  accordingly  find  that  the  former  is  capable  of 
being  refolved  into  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  of  the  latter.  Thus,  by 
repeated  diftillations,  we  obtain  from  animal  fubftances  the  fame  pro- 
ximate principles  which  we  found  in  vegetables.  But  though  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  are  fundamentally  the  lame,  yet 
thefe  principles  are  combined  in  a  very  different .  manner.  It  i&  exceed- 
ingly rare  that  animal  fubftances  are  capable  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentations ;  and  the  putrefactive,  into  which  they  run  remarkably 
faft,  is  alfo  different  in  fome  particulars  from  the  putrefaction  of  ve- 
getables ;  the  fmell  is  much  more  offenfive,  in  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  than  of  vegetable  fubftances.  The  putrefaction  of  mine  is  in- 
deed accompanied  with  a  peculiar  fetor,  by  no  means  fo  intolerable  as 
that  of  other  animal  matters  :  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  pungency 
derived  from  the  volatile  alkali.  When  analyfed  by  a  deftrurtive  heat, 
animals  afford  products  very  different  from  thofe  of  vegetables  :  the 
empyreumatic  oil  has  a  particular,  and  much  more  fetid  odour  ;  and  the 
volatile  fait,  inftead  of  being  an  acid,  as  it  is  in  moil  vegetables,  h  found 
in  animals  to  be  a  volatile  alkali.  Chemifts  have  fpoken  of  an  acid  pro- 
curable from  animal  fubftances  ;  and  indeed  certain  parts  of  animal 
bodies  are  found  to  yield  a  fait  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  by  no  means  holds 
with  animal  fubftances  in  general ;  and  though  the  proofs  to  the  con- 
tiary  were  even  conclulive,  it  is  confeffedly  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not 
to  deterve  any  particular  regard.  In  fome  animals,  however,  aj\  acid 
cxifts  uncombined  end  ready  formed  in  their  bodies.  This  is  parti- 
cularly manifeft  in  fome  infects,  efpecially  ants,  from  which  a  pe- 
culiar acid  is  piocured  by  boiling  them  in  water.  The  folid  parts 
of  animal  bodies,  as  the  mufclts,  teguments,  tendons,  cartilages,  and 
tven  the  bones,  when  boiled  with  water,  give  a  gelatinous  matter  or 
glue   reicmbiing   the    vegetable  gums,    but   much  more  adhelive.     We. 
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muft,  however,  except  the  horny  parts  and  the  hair,  which  feem  to  he 
little  folnble  either  in  water  or  in  the  liquors  of  the  ltomaeh.  The  acids, 
the  alkalies,  and  quicklime,  are  alio  found  to  be  powerful  folvents  of 
animal  matters  It  is  from  the  folid  parts  that  the  greatelt  quantity  of 
volatile  alkali  is  obtained  ;  it  arifes  along  with  a  very  fetid  empyreumatic 
oil,  from  which  it  is  in  fome  meafure  feparated  by  repeated  rectifications, 
This  fait  is  partly  in  a  fluid,  and  partly  in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  and  from 
its  having  been  anciently  prepared  in  the  greati  ft  quantity  from  the 
horns  ot  the  hart,  it  has  been  called/a//  or  fpirit  of  hart/lorn.  Volatile 
alkali  is,  however,  procurable  from  all  animals,  and  from  almoft  every 
part  of  animal  bodies,  except  fat.  Though  we  are  fometimes  able  to 
procure  fixed  alkali  from  an  animal  cinder,  yet  it  is  probable  that  this 
fait  did  not  make  any  part  of  the  living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded 
from  the  introduction  of  fome  faline  matter,  incapable  of  being  affimila- 
ted  by  the  functions  of  the  living  creature. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  (hould  firft  examine  the 
general  fluid,  or  blood,  from  whence  the  reft  are  fecreted.  The  blood, 
which  at  firit  fight  appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  compoied  of 
feveral  parts,  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  and  which  the  microfcope 
can  even  perceive  in  its  uncoagulated  ftate.  On  allowing  it  to  ftand  at 
reft,  and  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  feparates  into  what  are  called  the 
■  craffamentum  and  the  ferum.  The  craffamentum,  or  cruor,  chiefly  con- 
fifts  of  the  red  globules,  joined  together  by  another  fubftance,  called  the 
coagulable  lymph  :  the  chemical  properties  of  thefe  globules  are  not  as 
yet  underftood;  but  they  feem  to  contain  thegreateft  quantity  of  the  iron, 
found  in  the  blood.  1  he  ferurn  is  a  yellowifh  fub-vifcid  liquor,  having 
little  fenlible  tafte  or  fmell  :  at  a  heat  of  156  of  Farenheit,  it  coagulates. 
This  coagulation  of  the  ferum  is  alfo  owing  to  its  containing  a  matter 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  in  the  craiTamentum,  viz.  the  coagulable 
lymph  :  whatever,  then,  coagulates  animal  blood,  produces  that  effect 
on  this  concrefcible  part.  Several  caufes  and  many  different  fub- 
ftances  are  capable  of  effecting  this  coagulation  ;  fuch  as  contact  of 
air,  heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acid,  and  their  combinations  with  earths, 
as  alum,  and  fome  of  the  metallic  falts.  The  more  perfect  neutral 
falts  are  found  to  prevent  the  coagulation,  fuch  as  common  fait  and 
nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood,  there  are  a  great  variety  in  men 
and  other  animals.  The  excrementitious  and  redundant  fluids,  afford 
in  general  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  and  empyreumatic  oil  ; 
fome  of  the  fecreted  fluids,  on  a  chemical  an2lyfis,  yield  produces  in 
fome  degree  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Of  this  kind  is  the  urine,  which  ,is 
found  to  contain  in  the  greateft  abundance  the  noted  fait  formed  from 
the  phofphotic  acid  and  volatile  alkali.  The  fat,  too,  differs  from  trTe 
other  animal  matters,  in  yielding  by  diftillation  a  flrong  acid,  but  vo 
volatile  alkali.  There  is  alfo  much  variety  in  the  quantity  and  ftate 
of  the  combination  of  the  faline  and  other  matters  in  different  fecreted 
fluids  ;  but  for  a  fuller  investigation  of  this  and  other  parts  of  the  lub- 
jedf,  we  refer  to  the  doctrines  of  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  and  Chemiitry  ; 
with  which  it  is  more  immediately  connected  than  with  the  Elements  of 
Pharmacy. 

Animal 
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Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables,  are  not  of  them« 
felves  foluble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirit :  but  they  may  be  united 
with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage.  Mod  of  them 
may  be  changed  into  fope  by  fikcd  alkaline  falts;  and  be  thus  rendered 
mifcible  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  water. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal  fubftances,  as  mufk, 
civet,  caftor,  is  like  eflential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile 
in  the  heat  of  boiling  water..  Carthufer  relates,  that  from  caftor  an  ac- 
tual effential  oil  has  been  obtained  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  but  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly ftrong  diffufive  fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fundry  ani- 
mal fubftances  in  which  their  peculiar  tafte  refides,  are  diffolved  by 
rectified  fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gummy 
refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables,  dif- 
folves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils  :  like  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils 
and  fats  mifcible  in  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infecls.  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid  juice, 
which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices  which  differ  greatly, 
even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding  ones 
of  vegetables.  Thus  animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to  vege- 
table gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that  though  it 
mixes  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet  on  confiderably  heat- 
ing the  mixture,  the  animal- matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,t 
and  concretes  into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  phyficians  have  been  apprehen- 
five,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  certain  difeafes,  might  rife  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous 
humours  :  but  the  heat  requisite  for  this  effect  is  greater  than  the  hu- 
man body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining,  being  nearly  about  the  middle 
point  between  the  greateft  human  heat  commonly  obferved  and  that  of 
boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  run  into 
putrefaction  ;  they  putrify  much  fooner  than  vegetable  matters  ;  and 
when  corrupted  prove  more  offenfive. 

This  procefs  takes  place,  in  fome  degree,  in  the  bodies  of  living  ani- 
mals, as  often  as  the  juices  ftagnate  long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  ob- 
flru&ion  of  the  natural  emunctories,  from  throwing  off  their  more  vola- 
tile and  corruptible  parts. 

During  putrefaftion,  a  quantitv  of  air  is  generated  ;  all  the  humour$ 
become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and  tender. 
Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any  of  the  vii- 
cera,  or  the  imprudent  fupprefiion  of  dyfenteries  by  altringents ;  and 
the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veffels  obfeivable  in  fcurvies,  &c. 

The  craffamentum  of  human  blood  changes,  by  putrefaction,  into  a 
dark  livid-coloured  liquor ;  a  few  drops  of  which  tinge  the  ferum  with 
a  tawny  hue,  like  the  ichor  of  lores  and  dyfenteric  fluxes. 

i'utrid  craffamentum  alfo  changes  a  large  quantity  of  recent   urine  to 

a  flame-coloured  water,  fo  common  in  fevers,  and  in  th~  icurvy       This 

mixture,    after   ftanding  an    hour  or  two,   gathers  a  cloud  rcfembliug 
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what  is  feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftempers,  with  fome  oily  mat- 
ter on  the  furface,   like  the  fcum  which  floats  on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood  depofite  ,  in  putrefaction,  a  fediment  refem- 
blinga  well-digefled  pus  and  changes  to  a  faint  olive  green.  A  ferum 
fo  far  putreJied  as  to  btcome  green  is  perhaps  never  to  be  feen  in  the 
vcflels  of  living  animals;  but  in  dead  bodies  this  lerum  is  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  green  colour  which  the  flcih  acquires  in  corrupting.  In. 
falted  meats  this  is  commonly  afcribed  to  the  brine,  but  erroneoufly  ; 
for  that  has  no  poWer  of  giving  this  colour,  but  only  of  qualifying  the 
talte,  and  in  fome  degree,  the  ill  effetls  of  corrupting  aliments.  In 
foul  ulcers  and  other  lores,  where  the  ferum  is  left  to  ftagnate  long,  the 
matter  is  likcwife  found  of  this  colour    and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefaction  of  animal  fubftances  is  prevented  or  retarded  by  molt 
faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixed  and  volatile  alkaline  falts  which  have 
generally  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  effedt.  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  tried,  fea  fait  feems  to  refill  putrefaction  the  leaft  :  in 
fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates' the  procefs.  The  vegetable  bitters, 
as  chamomile  flowers,  are  much  Hrong  r  antifeptics,  not  only  preferving 
flefh  long  unconupted  but  lifcewife  fomewhat  correcting  it  when  putrid  : 
the  mineral  acids  have  this  laft  effect  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vi- 
nous fpirits,  aromatic  and  warm  iobftances,  and  the  acrid  plants,  falfely 
called  alhalefcent,  as  fcurvy  grafs  and  horfe-radifh,  are  found  alfo  to  re- 
fill putrefadticn.  Sugar  and  camphor  are  found  to  be  powerfully  anti- 
feptic.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  is  likewife  thought  to  refill  putre- 
faction  ;  but  above  all,  the  nitrous  air  is  found  to  be  the  mod  effectual 
in  preferving  animal  bodies  from  corruption  The  lift  of  the  feptics, 
or  of  thofe  fubftances  that  promote  putrefa&iom,  is  very  fhort  ;  and 
fuch  a  property  has  only  been  difcovered  in  calcareous  earths  aqd  mag- 
neiia,   and  a  very  few  falts,  which  have  thefe  earths  for  their  bafes. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  tendency  of  animal 
matters  to  putrefaction,  yet  broths  made  from  them,  with  the  admixture 
of  vegetables,  inftead  of  putrefying,  turn  four.  Sir  John  Pringle  has 
found,  that  animal  flefh  in  fubftance,  beaten  up  with  bread  or  other 
farinaceous  vegetables  and  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  into  the  con- 
fluence of  a  pap,  and  kept  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body, 
grows  in  a  little  time  four  ;  while  the  vegetable  matters,  without  the 
flefh  fuffer  no  fuch  change. 

It  wasobferved  in  the  preceding  fedlion,  that  fome  few  vegetables  in 
the  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  difcover  fome  agreement,  in  their  matter, 
with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  yielding  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  in 
considerable  quantity,  with  little  or  no  acid,  or  fixed  alkali,  which  the 
generality  of  vegetables  afford.  In  animal  fubitances  alfo,  there  are 
fome  exceptions  to  the  general  analyfis  ;  from  animal  fats,  as  we  before 
oblerved,  inftead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  ;  and 
their  empyreumatie  oil  want3  the  peculiar  offenfivenefs  of  the  other  a» 
Birnab-oils. 
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SECT.     III. 

Minerals. 
I.     Oils  and  Bitumens. 

IN  the  mineral  kingdom  is  found  a  fluid  oil  called  naphtha  or  petroleum, 
floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  or  ifluing  from  clefts  of  rocks,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eaftern  countries,  of  a  ftrong  fmell  very  different  from 
that  of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  almoft  as  limpid  as  water,  highly  in- 
flammable, not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  more  averfe  to  union  with 
water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs  tinged, 
of  a  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a  ftronger  or  weaker  fmell.  By  the 
admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  conflict 
with  them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confident  ;  and  in  thefe 
ttates  are  called  bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  correfponding  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  much 
more  difficultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  moll  part  only  partially ; 
they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be  confiderably  ftronger 
than  vegetable  products.  Their  fmells  are  various ;  but  all  of  them, 
either  in  the  natural  ftate,  when  melted  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ftrong  fcent,  called  from  them  bituminous. 

The  folid  bitumens  are,  amber,  jet,  afphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  Judea, 
and  foffil  or  pit  coal.  All  thefe  bitumens  when  diftilled,  give  out  an 
odorous  phlegm,  or  water,  more  or  lefs  coloured  and  faline ;  an  acid, 
frequently  in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  an  oil,  at  firft  rcfembling  the  native  pe- 
trolea,  but  foon  becoming  heavier  and  thicker  ;  and  laftly,  a  quantity 
of  volatile,  alkali  is  obtained  ;  the  refiduum  is  a  charry  matter,  differing 
in  its  appearances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bitumen  which  had  been 
analyfed-. 

From  the  obfervat'ons  of  feveral  naturalifts,  it  is  probable  that  all  bitu- 
mens are  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  ;  that  the  circumftances  by 
which  they  differ  from  the  refmous  and  other  oily  matters  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  are  the  natural  effects  of  time,  or  of  an  alteration  produced 
on  them  by  mineral  acids;  or  perhaps  they  .-.re  the  effect  of  both  thefe 
taufes  combined.  This  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  fince  bitumens, 
on  a  chemical  analyfis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali ;  neither  of  which  are 
tuund  in  any  other  minerals 

II.  Earths. 

Under  the  mineral  earths  are  included  ftones  ;  thefe  being  no  other 
than  earths  in  an  indurated  Hate. — The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies 
hitherto  taken  notice  of,  are  the  following. 

I,  Earths  folubh  in  the  nitrous,  muriatic,  and  vegetable  acids,  but  not  at  all 
cr  exceedingly  fparingly  in  th.°  vstrielis  aad.  When  previoufy  dtffolved  in 
ethet  acids,  tl^.y  ate  prtt'u.ilated  by  tht   add.tion   of  this  lajl,   which  thus 

unites 
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unites  with  them  'into  hifpid,  or  nearly  infpid concretes,  fcarcely ,  or  fome" 
times  not  folubic  in  water. 

Of  this  kind  are  : 

1.  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  :  diflinguifJied  by  its  being  convertible  in 
a  Jlrong  fire  without  addition,  into  an  acrimonious  calx  called  quicklime. 
This  earth  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
fine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfer  lime -Hones,  the  hard  marbles,  the tranfpa- 
rtnt  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  waters,  and  which  feparating- 
from  them,  nicrultates  the  fides  of  the  caverns,  or  hangs  like  ilicles  from 
the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  appearances  different  appellations. 
How  ltrongly  foever  fome  of  thele  bodies  have  been  recommended  for 
particular  medicinal  purpofes,  they  are  only  fundamentally  different 
forms  of  this  calcareous  earth  ;  fimple  pulverifation  depriving  them  of 
the  fuperficial  characters  by  which  they  were  diltinguilhed  in  the  mafs. 
Mod  of  them  generally  contain  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fome  of  the 
indiffolubie  kinds  of  earths  ;  which,  however,  affe£ts  their  medicinal 
qualities  no  otherwife  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their  bulk, 
Chaik  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pureft  ;  and  is  therefore  in  general  pre- 
ferred. They  all  burn  into  a  Itrong  quicklime  :  in  this  ltate  a  part  of 
them  diffolves  in  water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  af- 
tringent  and  lithontriptic  powers  that  have  been  erroneoufly  afcribed  to 
fome  of  the  earths  in  their  natural  ltate. 

During  the  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a  large  quantity  of  elaftic 
vapour  is  difcharged  :  the  abfence  of  this  fluid  is  thecaufe  of  the  caulti- 
city  of  quicklime,  and  of  its  folubility  in  water  in  the  form  of  lime-water. 
For  a  more  full  account  of  this  fubjecf,  fee  the  articles  Fixed  Air, 
Lime-Water,  and  Caustic  Ley. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  :  burning  into  quicklime  like  the  mineraL 
Of  this  kind  are  oylter-fhells,  and  all  the  marine  fhells  that  have  been 
examined  ;  though  with  fome  variation  in  the  llrength  of  the  quicklime 
produced  from  them. 

3.  Ponderous  earth,  called  alfo  Barytes;  diflinguijbable  from  the  former 
by  Juperior  fpecific  gravity,  being  about  twice  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
L,ime.  The  nature  of  this  kind  of  earth  has  not  been  long  known,  and 
it  was  not  received  into  the  lilt  of  the  materia  medica  till  the  laff  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  For  its  peculiarities  and  habitudes  fee 
the  article  Barytes. 

II.  Earths  foluble  ivith  eafein  the  vitriolic  as  tuell  as  other  acids,  and  yield- 
ing,  in  all  other  combinations  therewith,  f aline  concretes  foluble  in  water. 

1 .  Magneha  alba  :  compofing  ivith  the  vitriolic  acid  a  bitter  purgative  fait. 
This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a  pure  ftate.  It  is  ob» 
tained  from  the  purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts ;  from  the  bitter 
liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftallifation  of  fea-falt  fiora  fea-water; 
from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncryttaliifed  in  the  putrefaction  of  fome 
forts  of  rough  nitre.  It  alto  occurs  in  mixture  with  other  earths,  in  dif- 
ferent ftones,  as  in  fope  rock  and  others. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  :  compofing  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a  very  aflringent 
fait.     This  earth  has  been  feidom  found  naturally  pure.     It  is  obtained 

from 
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from  alum  ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  combination  of  it  with  the  vitriolic 
acid. 

111.    Earths  ivh'ich  by  digejilon  with  acids  are  not  at  all  diffblved. 

1.  Cryftaline  earths:  naturally  hard,  Jo  as  to  fir  the  Jire  with  Jj 'eel ; 
"becoming  friable  in  a  Jlrong  fire.  Of  this  kind  are  flint-,  cryitals,  &c. 
which  appear  to  conlift  ot  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  in  the  puri- 
ty, hardnefs,  and  uanfparency  of  the  mats 

2.  Talky  earth  :  not  jlr thing  jire  with  Jleel.  and  fcarcely  alterable  by  a 
'vehement  fire  The  mafTes  of  tnis  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy 
texture;  more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glittering,  lmooth  and  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch  :  too  flexible  and  elaftic  to  be  eafiiy  pulvetifed ;  and 
foft,  fo  as' to  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

III.     Metals. 

Of  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  moll  obvious 
characters  are,  their  peculiar  brightnefs,  perfect  opacity^  and  great 
weight ;  the  lighter!  of  them  is  feven,  and  the  heavier!  upwards  of  nine- 
teen times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

To  underftand  the  writers  in  cheimftry,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed 
that  metals  are  divided  into  the  perjecH,  the  imperfect,  and  ihe  femi-me- 
tals. 

Thofe  pofiefled  of  ductility  and  malleability,  and  which  are  not  fen- 
fibly  altered  by  very  violent  degrees  of  heat,  are  called  perfetl  metals  :■ 
Of  thefe  there  are  three  ;  gold,  filver,  and  platina.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  the  mark  of  their  indeitructibility  by  fire  is  only  relative  : 
and  indeed,  modern  chemitls  have  been  able,  by  a  very  intenfe  degree  of 
heat  to  bring  gold  into  the  ltate  of  a  calx,  or  fomething  very  nearly  re- 
fembling  it. 

Thole  metallic  fubftances  which  poffefs  the  diftinctive  properties  of  the 
perfect  metals,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,  are  called  the  imperjetl  metals  : 
Thefe  are,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead. 

Laftly,  thofe  bodies  having  the  metallic  characters  in  the  moft  im- 
perfect: State,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  have  no  ductility  and  the  lead 
fixity  in  the  fire,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  femi-metals  :  Thefe 
are,  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganefe,  and  arfenic; 
which  laft  might  be  rather  confidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  me- 
tallic and  the  ialine  bodies. 

Mercury  has  been  generally  ranked  in  a  clafs  by  itfelf. 
All  metallic  bodies,  when  heated  in  clofe  veffels,  melt  or  fufe.  This 
fujirm  takes  place  at  different  degrees  of  heat  in  different  metals  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  procefs  produces  any  change  in  the  metals, 
provided  it  be  conducted  in  clofe  velfels.  Metals,  expofed  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  air  and  fire,  are  converted  into  earth-like  fubftances 
called  calces :  by  this  procefs,  called  calcination,  the  metal  fuffers  remark- 
able changes.  From  the  diftinctive  marks  we  have  before  given  of  the 
metallic  bodies,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  perfect  metals  are  molt 
(lowly,  the  imperfect  more  quickly,  and  the  femi- metals  moft  eafiiy  and 

loonelt, 
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fooneft,  afLdted  in  this  operation.  This  earth  like  powder,  or  calx,  is 
found  to  poffefs  no  metallic  afpect,  but  is  confiderably  heavier  than  the 
metal  before  its  calcination  :  it  Ins  no  longer  any  affinity  with  metallic 
bodies,  nor  even  with  the  metal  from  which  it  has  been  produced. 

Beiides  this  method  of  calcining  metals  by  air  and  fire,  they  may 
likewife  be  brought  into  the  ftate  of  a  calx,  by  dilTolving  them  in  acids, 
from  which  they  may  be  afterwards  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or 
by  adding  to  the  folution  an  alkaline  fait.  Melals  may  be  alfo  cal- 
cined by  detonation  with  nitre.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties 
is  generally  accompanied  with  a  remaikable  alteration  in  their  medi- 
cinal virtues  :  thus  qnickhlver,  taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude 
Hate  and  undivided,  feems  inactive,  but  proves,  when  calcined  by  fire, 
even  in  fmall  dozes,  a  llrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmaller  ones,  a 
powerful  alterative  in  chronical  diforders  ;  while  regulus  of  antimony, 
on  the  contrary,  is  changed  by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a  high  de- 
gree of  virulence  to  a  ftate  of  inactivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  below  ignition  : 
thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a  red  or  low  white  heat  run  into  a  tranfpa- 
rent  glafs  ;  the  others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without  extreme 
vehemence  of  fi  re.  Both  the  calces  and  glaffes  recover  their  metallic 
form  and  qualities  again  by  the  fkilful  addition  of  fome  inflammable 
fubftance.  This  recovery  of  the  metallic  calces  into  the  metallic  form 
is  called  reduB'wn.  During  this  procefs  an  elaftic  aerial  fluid  efcapes, 
which  is  found  to  be  pure  air,  either  in  a  feparate  ftate,  or  combined 
with  the  inflammable  fubftances  added  to  reduce  the  calx. 

The  converlion  of  metals  into  calces  is  owing  to  the  abforption  of 
pure  air;  and  the  reduction  to  the  extrication  of  pure  air. 

All  metallic  bodies  diffolve  in  acids  ;  fome  only  in  particular  acids, 
fome  only  in  compofitions  of  acids,  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of  the  aitrous 
and  marine  ;  and  others,  in  all  acids.  Mod  of  them  are  more 
foluble  in  acids  in  the  form  of  calx,  than  in  their  pure  metallic  form. 
Some  likewife  diffolve  in  alkaline  liquors,  as  copper  ;  and  others,  as 
lead,  in  expreffed  oils.  Fufed  with  a  compoiition  of  fulphur  and  fixed 
alkaline  fait,  molt  of  them  are  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diffolved  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful 
effects  in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their  pure 
ftate  to  be  inactive.  Their  activity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  acid  combined  with  them  :  Thus  lead,  which  in  its  crude 
form  has  no  fenfible  effect,  when  united  with  a  fmall  portion  of  vege- 
table acid  into  cerufs,  difcovers  a  low  degree  of  the  ftyptic  and  malig- 
nant quality,  which  it  fo  ftrongiy  exerts  when  blended  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  fame  acid  in  what  was  called  faccharum  faturni,  but 
now  more  properly  plumbum  acetatum:  and  thus  mercury,  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid,  forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate, 
which  by  diminifhing  the  proportion  of  acid,  becomes  the  milder  me- 
dicine called  mtrcunus  dulc'is. 
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IV.  Acids. 

The  acids  of  this  order  are  very  numerous;  but  as  we  are  at  prefent 
treating  of  Minerals,  we  (hall  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  the  mineral 
or  foffil  acids. 

Thefe  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  the  concretes  from  which 
they  have  been  principally  extracted;  vitriolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous 
from  nitre  or  faltpctre  ;  and  the  marine  or  muriatic  from  common  fea- 
falt.  They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  watery  fluid  :  They  have  all  a 
remarkable  attraction  for  water,  and  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air 
with  rapidity  and  the  generation  of  heat.  Although  heat  be  produced 
by  their  union  with  water,  yet  when  mixed  with  ice  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, they  generate  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Acids  change  the  purple 
and  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a  red  :  they  refill  fermentation  •  and 
latlly,  they  imprefs  that  peculiar  fcnfation  on  the  tongue  called  fourncfs, 
and  which  their  name  imports.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
are  all  highly  corrofive,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  fafely  touched,  unlefs 
largely  diluted  with  Water,  or  united  with  fuch  fr.bllances  as  obtund  or 
fupprefs  their  acidity.  Mixed  haftily  wit'J  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a 
violent  ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a  copious  difcharge  of 
noxious  fumes  :  a  part  of  the  acid  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous 
fpirit  into  a  new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit  or 
Ether.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  muriatic  acid  is  much  lels  difpofed  to 
this  union  with  fpiiit  of  wine  than  either  of  the  other  two  ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  many  of  the  compound  falts  refulting  from  the  combination  of 
earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  foluble  in  fpirit,  while 
thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All  thefe  acids  effervefce  ftrongly 
with  mild  alkaline  falts  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  form  with  them 
neutral  falts  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  difcover  no  marks  either  of  an  acid  or 
alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
liquor  ;  the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
without  which  it  would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour:  the  vi- 
triolic (lands  in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  condenfation  as  to 
afTume  commonly  an  oily  confidence  (whence  its  former  name,  oil  of 
vitriol),  and  in  fome  circumftances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and 
the  foluble  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors  only  the  pure 
acid  part :  fo  that  the  water  may  now  be  evapoiated  by  heat,  and  the 
compound  fait  left  in  a  dry  form. 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with  the  three  different  alka- 
lies, and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths  and  metallic  bodies,  rcfult  a  va- 
riety of  faline  compounds  :  the  principal  of  which  (hall  be  particularifed 
in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  (late,  is  much  more  pon- 
derous than  the  other  two  ;  it  emits  no  vilible  vapour  in  the  heat  of  the 
atmolphere,  but  imbibes  moifture  which  increafes  its  weight :  the  nitrous 
and  muriatic  emit  copious  corrofive  fumes;  the  nitrous  yellowilh  red,  and 
the  muriatic  white  ones.  If  bottles  containing  the  three  acids  be  llopt 
with  cork,  the  cork  is  tinged  black  with  the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a 
yellow  fubftance  by  the  nitrous,  and  into  a  whitiih  one  by  the  muriatic. 

It 
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It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  chara&er  of  one  of  the  claffes  of  earths, 
that  the  vi.iiolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  previonfly  dif- 
folved  in  any  other  acid  :  it  i8  obvious  that  on  the  fame  principle  this 
particular  acid  may  be  dininguifhed  from  alt  others.  This  character 
ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  (late,  but  likewife  for  all  its  com- 
binations that  are  foluble  in  water.  If  a  folution  of  any  compound  fait, 
whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a  lolution  of  chalk,  in  any  other 
acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from  the  fubltance  with  which  it  was 
before  combined,  and  join  itfelf  to  the  chalk,  forming  therewith  a  com- 
pound ;  which,  being  no  longer  foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole 
milky  at  firlt,  but  by  (landing  a  fhort  while  the  new  compound  gra- 
dually fubfides.  The  fame  phenomenon  occurs  in  a  much  more  evident 
manner  if,  inftead  of  a  folution  of  chalk,  weufe  a  folution  of  Baryte?. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined,  is 
both  dittinguifhed  and  extricated  if  any  inflammable  fubftance  be  brought 
to  a  ftate  of  ignition  with  it.  If  the  fubject  be  mixed  with  a  little  pow- 
dered charcoal  and  made  red  hot,  a  deflagration  or  fulmination  enfucs  ; 
that  is,  a  bright  flame  with  a  hifling  noife  ;  and  the  inflammable  matter 
and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or  diffipated  together,  there  remains 
only  the  fubltance  which  was  before  combined  with  the  acid,  and  the 
fmall  quantity  of  alhes  afforded  by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrating  wjjth  inflammable  fub- 
ftances  ferves  not  only  as  a  criterion  of  the  acid  in  various  forms  and  dif- 
guifes,  but  likewife  for  difcoveting  inflammable  matter  in  bodies,  whea 
its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  feniible  on  other  trials. 

All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  examined  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  each  of  them  apart.  There  are,  however,  a  few  other  mineral 
acids  which  are  of  importance  to  be  known  ;  thefe  are  aqua  regia;  acid 
of  lor  ay  ;  /parry  acid ;  and  laftly  Jixed  air,  which  has  of  late  been  called 
atrial  acid,  acid  of  chalk,  and  carbonic  acid. 

jiqua  regia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a  mixture  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  of  little  avail  in 
pharmacy  whether  weeonfider  it  as  a  diftinft  acid,  or  only  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  muriatic  acid  when 
diftilled  with  manganefe,  fuffers  a  change  which  renders  it  capable  of 
diffolving  gold  and  platina  ;  this  change  is  produced  by  the  acid  acquir- 
ing a  redundance  of  pure  air.  This  experiment,  however,  rendera  it 
probable,  that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  regia,  is  only  fub- 
fervient  to  accompliihing  the  fame  change  in  the  muriatic  acid,  which 
is  produced  by  diflilling  that  acid  with  manganefe. 

As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer  operations  in  chemiftry, 
and  in  the  art  of  aflaying,  we  think  it  unneceflary  to  fay  more  of  it  in 
this  place. 

The  acid  of  borax,  or  fe dative  fait  of  Homlerg,  may  be  extracted  from 
borax,  a  neui.ral  fait,  whofe  bafe  is  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  native  in  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  in  Tufcany.  It  is  a  light, 
cryftallized  concrete  fait :  its  tafte  is  fenfibly  acid  ;  it  is  difficultly  foluble 
in  water  ;  but  the  folution  changes  blue  vegetable  colours  to  a  red. 
With  vitrefcent  earths,    it  fufes   into  a  white  glafs :  it  unites  with   the 

other 
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other  alkalies,  with  magnefia,  and  with  quicklime.  The  falts  refulting 
from  thefe  combinations  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Tbe  fait  has  been 
called  /edative,  from  its  fuppofed  virtues  as  an  anodyne  and  refrigerant 
remedy  ;  but  modern  phyficians  have  very  little  faith  in  this  once  cele- 
brated drug. 

The  /parry  acid  is  fo  called,  from  its  being  extracted  from  a  foffil 
called  /parry Jluor,  or  vitreous  /par-  As  it  has  not  yet  been  employed  for 
any  purpofe  in  pharmacy,  we  think  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt 
any  farther  account  of  it  here. 

Befides  the  acids  above  mentioned,  there  have  alfo  been  discovered 
acids  feemingly  of  a  peculiar  nature,  in  amber,  in  arfenic,  and  other 
minerals  :  but  as  thefe  have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufe  in 
pharmacy,  they  cannot  properly  have  a  place  in  this  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  latt,  but  perhaps  the  moll  generally  diffufed, 
acid  in  nature  :   this  is  the  aerial  acid,  or 

Fixed  Air. 

In  our  pharmaceutical  hiftory  of  this  body,  we  fhall  only  ufe  the 
name  fixed  air  originally  given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Dr  Black.  It 
has  received  many  different  names,  according  to  the  fubftances  from 
which  it  is  difengaged,  and  to  the  different  opinions  concerning  its  na- 
ture :  it  is  the  gas  Jifoefire  of  Helmont,  theacid  of  chalk,  calcareous  gas,  me- 
phitic  gas,  mephitic  acid,  aerial  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  of  modern  cheinilts. 
In  accommodating  our  account  of  it  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  it  is 
molt  convenient  to  confider  it  as  an  acid.  It  may  be  extricated  by  heat, 
or  by  other  acids,  from  all  calcareous  earths;  that  is,  from  all  thofe  earths 
which  by  calcination  are  converted  into  quicklime ;  fuch  as  chalks, 
marble,  limeftone,  fea-fhells,  &c.  It  is  likewifc  extricated  from  mild, 
fixed,  and  volatile  alkalies,  and  from  magnefia.  Thus,  if  the  vitriolic, 
or  almoft  any  other  acid,  be  added  to  a  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or 
mild  alkali,  a  brifk  effervefcence  immediately  enfues ;  the  fixed  air 
is  difcharged  in  bubbles  :  and  the  other  acid  takes  its  place.  If  this 
procefs  be  conduced  with  an  apparatus  to  be  afterwards  defcribed, 
the  fixed  air  feparated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  received 
and  preferved  in  clofe  veffels.  When  thus  difengaged  it  affumes  its 
real  character,  viz.  that  of  a  permanently  ela/tic fluid.  Ffx*ed  air  is  alfo 
feparated  in  great  quantity  during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable 
matters.  When  a  calcareous  earth  is  deprived  of  this  acid  by  heat,  it  is 
converted  into  the  cauflic  fubftance  quicklime.  When  alkalies,  fixed  or 
volatile,  are  deprived  of  it,  they  are  rendered  cauflic,  incapable  of  cryf- 
tallifation,  or  of  effervefcing  with  other  acids.  They  are  alfo  in  this 
dedirated  flate  much  more  powerful  in  diffolving  other  bodies.  By  re- 
combining  this  acid  with  quicklime,  calcined  magnefia,  or  caullic  alkali, 
thefe  fubftances  again  affume  their  former  weight  and  properties.  When 
thefe  bodies  are  combined  with  fixed  air  they  are  called  mild;  as  'mild 
calcareous  earth,  mud  alkali,  Sec.  And  when  deprived  of  this  acid,  they 
are  called  cauftic  ,  as  cau/tic  calcareous  earth,  cauflic  alkali,  Sec.  But  as 
magnefia  is  not  rendered  cauflic  by  calcination,  it  would  perhaps  be 
wore  proper  to  call  them  aerated  and  federated.  Fixed  air  is  more  dif- 
3  pofed 
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pofed  to  unite  with  bnrytcs  and  calcareous  earth  than  with  any  other 
fubftance  ;  next  to  thefe  it  has  the  ftrongeft  attraction  fur  fixed  alkali, 
then  for  magnefia,  and  laflly  for  volatile  alkali.  We  fhajl  afterwards 
find  that  thefe  relative  powers  of  the  diffeient  fubftar.ces  td  unite  with 
it  lay  the  foundation  of  many  important  proceiTes  in  pharmacy. 

When  we  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  acid  into  lime-water,  the 
liquor  inftantly  affumes  a  white  colour,  and  the  lime  gradually  preci- 
pitates, leaving  the  water  clear  and  taftelefs :  the  lime  in  this  experi- 
ment abforbed  the  acid,  and  has  therefore  become  mild  or  aerated  cal- 
careous earth.  This  acid  is  capable  of  being  abforbed  by  water;  and  the 
water  thus  impregnated,  precipitates  lime  into  lime- water:  but  if  a  certain 
larger  quantity  of  this  impregnated  water  be  added,  the  lime  is  redif- 
folved,  and  the  liquor  recovers  its  tranfparency.  Water  impregnated 
with  it  is  capable  of  diiTolving  iron  ;  and  in  this  way  are  formed  native 
and  artificial  chalybeate  waters.  Zinc  is  alfo  fojuble  in  the  fame  liquor. 
This  acid  is  eafily  expelled  from  the  water  by  boiling,  and  even  by 
time  alone,  if  the  veffel  be  not  kept  clofe  fliut.  Fixed  air  extinguishes 
flame  and  animal  life,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  cautioufly  mana- 
ged:  like  other  acids,  it  changes  the  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to 
a  red,  and  communicates  an  acidulous  taite  to  the  water  impregnated 
with  it. 

From  thefe  feveral  fafts,  it  will  appear  obvious,  that  mild  or  effervef- 
cing  alkalies,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  are  really  neutral  falts,  com- 
pounded of  this  acid  and  pure  alkali:  like  other  acids  it  unites  with 
thefe  bodies,  diminilhes  their  caulticity,  and  effec/ts  their  cryftallifation. 
In  fpeaking,  therefore,  of  pure  alkali,  we  ought  to  confine  ourfelvea 
to  thofe  in  the  caujlic  or  de-aerated  ftate.  Many  other  properties  of  this 
acid  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  have  noticed  all  thofe  which  we 
thought  were  concerned  in  the  bufinefs  of  pharmacy.  We  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  recur  to  the  fubject  when  we  come  to  the  preparation  of  feve- 
Tal  compound  drugs. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  what  pafies  in  the  combinations  of  acids 
with  different  fnbftances. 

If  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable  acid,  as  vinegar, 
and  formed  into  a  neutral  fait,  on  adding  to  this  compound  foaie  muria- 
tic acid,  the  acetous  acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally 
in  a  moderate  heat,  leaving  the  muriatic  in  poffeffion  of  the  alkali  : 
the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner  difpofiefs  the  muriatic, 
which  now  arifes  in  its  proper  white  fumes,  though  without  fuch  an  ad- 
dition it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of  beat  ; 
on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous  gives  way  in  its  turn, 
exhaling  in  red  fumes,  and  leaving  only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali 
united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  difTolved  in  an  acid,  the  addition  oF 
any  earthy  body  that  is  diffoluble  in  that  acid  will  precipitate  the  metal': 
a  volatile  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  earth  :  a  fixed 
alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile  :  and  the  remaining  fait  will  be  the  fame 
a6  if  the  acid  and  fixed  alkali  had  been  joined  together  at  lint,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bodies. 
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The  power  of  bodie?,  on  which  thefe  various  tranfpofitions  and  combi- 
nations depend,  is  called  by  the  cliemitls  affinity  or  elcBlve  attraction  ;  a 
term,  like  the  Newtonian  attraction,  defigned  not  to  exprefit  the  caufe< 
but  the  effect.  When  an  acid  fpontaneoufly  quits  a  metal  to  unite  with 
an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  attraction  for  the  alkali  than  for  the 
metal :  and  when  on  the  contrary,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  attraction  for 
fixed  alkali  than  for  the  volatile,  they  mean  only  that  it  will  unite  with 
the  fixed  in  preference  to  the  volatile  ;  and  that  if  previoufly  united 
•with  a  volatile  alkali,  it  will  forfake  this  for  a  fixed  one. 

The  doctrine  of  the  attractions  of  bodies  is  of  a  very  extenfive  ufe  in 
chemical  pharmacy  :  manv  of  the  officinal  procefies,  as  we  fhall  fee 
hereafter,  are  founded  on  it  :  feveral  of  the  preparations  turn  out  very 
different  from  what  would  be  expected  by  a  perfon  unacquainted  with 
thefe  properties  of  bodies  ;  and  if  any  of  them,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  or  other  caufes,  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  they  may  be 
rendered  applicable  to  other  pnrpofes,  by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their 
component  parts  as  arc  pointed  out  by  the  knowledge  of  their  attrac- 
tion". 

We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  attractions  obferv- 
ed  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  from  that  of  the  famous  Berg- 
man. 

The  table  is  to  be  thus  nwderPtood.  The  fubfiance  printed  in  capitals 
on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  greateft  attraction  for  that  immediate- 
ly under  it,  a  lefs  attraction  for  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the 
ieries  :  that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has  been  combined  with  the 
top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  intermediate  bodies  will  difunite 
them  ;  the  intermediate  body  uniting  with  the  uppermoft  body  of  the 
jeries,  and  throwing  out  the  remote  one.  Thus,  in  the  iirft  column  of 
the  vitriolic  acid,  a  fixed  alkali  being  p'aced  between  the  acid  and  iron, 
it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  wherever  vitriolic  acid  and  iron  are  mixed  to- 
gether, the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will  unite  with  the  acid, 
and  occafion  the  iron  to  be  ieparated.  Where  feveral  fubftances  are  ex- 
preff^d  in  one  firies,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  anyofthofe  bodies 
which  are  nearer  to  the  uppermofl,  will  in  like  manner  difengage  from 
it  any  of  thole  which  are  more  remote. 
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TABLE  of  SINGLE  ATTRACTIONS. 


Br  WATER. 


Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Aqua  regia. 

Barytes, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Barytes, 

Barytes, 

Barytes, 

Lime,   • 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Magnefia. 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Arlenic, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Mercury^ 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol. 
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Vegetable  alkali, 

Barytes, 

Barytes, 

Barytes, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vegetable   alkali? 

Barytes, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Mttals, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  a-lkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clav. 

Clay. 

Clay. 

Clav. 

TabU 
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Table  cf  single  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER. 


Acid  of  Borax. 

Acid  of  Sugar. 

Acid  of  tar- 

Acid of  sorrel. 

tar. 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Barytes, 
Magnefia, 

Barytes, 

Magnefia, 

Barytes, 
Magnefia, 

Barytes, 
Magnefia, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Folnl  alkali, 

Vegetable-  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay, 
Zinc, 

Clay, 
Zinc, 

Clay, 
Zinc, 

Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Leadj 

Leads 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

i  in, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony^ 

Arfenic, 

Copper, 
Antimony, 
Arfenic,  ' 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 
Arfenic, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol.. 

Alkohol. 

Lime, 

Barytes, 

Magnefia, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Metals, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay. 
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Table  of  single  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER. 


ACIDOF  LEMON. 

Acetous  acid. 

Acid   of   phos 

Aerial  acid. 

phorus. 

Barytes, 
Lime, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali, 

Lime, 
Barytes, 
Magnefi,a, 
Vegetable  alkali, 

Barytes, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foflil  alkali, 
Volatile  alkali, 

Lime, 
Barytes, 
Magnefia, 
Vegetable  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Lime, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay, 
Zinc, 

Clay, 
Zinc, 

Clay, 
Zinc, 

Clay, 
Zinc, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 
Arfenic, 

Antimony, 
Arfenic, 

Antimony, 
Arfenic, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

Merctyry, 
Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water. 

Water. 

AlkohoL 

AlkohoL 

By  FIRE. 


Barytes, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali, 
Lime, 
Magnefia, 
Metals, 

Volatile  alkali, 
Clay. 


Lime, 
Barytes, 
Magnefia, 
Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali, 
Metals, 

Volatile  alkali, 
Clay. 
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Table  of  single  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER. 


Vegetable  Al- 

Fossil Alkali. 

Volatile  Al- 

Barytes. 

kali. 

kali. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar, 

Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar,    , 

Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar, 

Phofphoric  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Aerial  acid, 

Aerial  acid, 

Aerial  acid, 

Aerial  acid, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Uncluous  oils, 

Un&uous  oils, 

Un&uous  oils, 

Unctuous  oils, 

Sulphur, 
Metals. 

Sulphur, 
Metals. 

Sulphur, 
Metals. 

Sulphur. 

1 
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Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  borax. 

Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  borax, 

Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  borax, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acetous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Barytes, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid, 

Lime, 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Barytes, 
Lime, 

Barytes, 
Lime, 

Magnefia, 
Clay, 

Acetous  acid, 
Fixed  alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Clay, 

Sulphur. 

Magnefia, 

Clay, 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur, 
Lead. 
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Table  o/'single  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER. 


Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Clay. 

Water. 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Alkohol, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

i^Ether, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Vitriolated    tar- 

Acid of  lemon, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Acid  of  phofpho- 

tar, 
Alum, 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

rus, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid. 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Green  vitriol, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acetous  acid, 

Corrofive   fubli- 

Aerial  acid, 

Aerial  acid, 

Acid  of  borax, 

mate. 

Water, 

Sulphur. 

Aerial  acid. 

Uncluousoil, 

Sulphur. 

By  FIRE. 


iPhofphoric  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

1 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

j  Fixed  alkali, 

Fixed  alkali, 

Fixed  alkali, 

Sulphur, 

Sulphur, 

Sulphur, 

JLead. 

Lead. 

Lead. 
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By  WATER. 


Sulphur. 


Lead, 

Tin, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Antimony, 

[ion, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Barytes, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

UmShious  oils, 

EfTential  oils, 

^Ether,- 

Alkohol. 


Hepar.  Sulphu- 

Alkohol. 

JEther. 

RIS. 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alkohol, 

Silver, 

iEther, 

EfTential  oils, 

Mercury, 

EfTential  oils, 

Expreffed  oils, 

Arfenic, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Water, 

Antimony, 

Fixed  alkali, 

Sulphur. 

Copper, 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Tin, 

Sulphur. 

Lead, 

Iron, 

Alkohol,      . 

Water. 

By  FIRE. 


Fixed  alkali, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic. 

i 
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Taele  of  single  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER. 


Essential  oils 

Expressed 

Gold. 

Silver. 

iEther, 

oils. 

./Ether, 

iEther, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Alkohol, 

FJfential  oils, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Exprefied  oils, 

■Fixed  alkali, 

Aqua  regia, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Fixed  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Fixed  alkali, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

1 
1 

Volatile  alkali. 

Acetous  acid, 
Aerial  acid, 
Volatile  alkali. 

; 

: 

By  FIRE. 


Mercury, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Mercury, 

Tin,                       I 

Tin, 

Gold, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Arienic, 

Arfenic, 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Hepar  fulphuris, 
Sulphur. 

Tai 
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Table  of  single  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER. 


Mercury. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Muriatic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

j  Phofphoric  acid, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid, 

Aerial  acid. 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Aerial  acid. 

Aerial  acid. 

Aerial  acid, 

Fixed  alkali. 

Fixed  alkali, 

« 

Volatile  alkali, 

• 

Expreffed  oils. 

By  FIRE. 
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Table  of  single  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER. 


Tin. 


Acid  of  tartar, 
Muriatic  acid, 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acetous  acid, 
Acid  of  borax, 
Fixed  alkali, 
Volatile  alkali. 


Arsenic. 


Muriatic  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acetous  acid, 
Volatile  alkali, | 
Undtuous  oils. 


Zinc. 


Acid  of  fugar, 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Muriatic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acetous  acid, 
Acid  of  borax, 
Acid  of  borax, 
Aerial  acid, 
Volatile  alkali. 


Antimony. 


Muriatic  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acetous  acid, 
Acid  of  borax, 
Aerial  acid. 


By  FIRE. 


Zinc, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Iron,                      5 
Copper, 

Mercury, 

Iron, 

Antimony, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Tin, 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Gold, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Zinc, 

Lead, 

Zinc, 

Arfenic, 

Gold, 

Iron, 

Antimony, 

Lead, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Iron. 

Arfenic, 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Sulphur. 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 

Table 
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Cases  of  double  elective  Attractions. 
By  WATER. 


1.  Epfom  fait  with 
Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

2.  Vitriolic  Ammoniac 

with 
Mild  mineral  alkali, 

3.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 
Nitrons  felenite, 

4.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 
Mercurial  nitre, 


5.  Saltpetre 

with 
Luna  cornea, 


6.  Vitriolated  tarcar 
with 
Luna  cornea, 


7.  Acetated  tartar 
with 
Mercurial  nitre, 


I.   Vitriolated  tartar  and 
Common  magnefia 


2.  Mild  volatile  alkali 

and 
Glauber's  fait. 

3.  Saltpetre 

and 
Vitriolic  felenite. 


>  Give  < 


4.  Saltpetre 

and 
Vitriol  of  mercury. 

5.  Cubic  nitre 

and 
Lunar  cauftic. 

6.  Febrifugal  fait 

and 
Vitriol  of  filver. 


7.   Saltpetre 

and 
Acetous  mercurial  fait. 


1.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 

,  with 

Common  fait, 

2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac, 

with 
Acetated  water, 

3.  Vitriol  of  mercury  with 
Common  fait, 

4.  Crude  antimony  with 
Corrolive  fublimate, 


By  HEAT. 

~1 


1 .  Common  fal  ammoniac 
and 

Glauber's  fait. 

2.  Acetous  ammoniacal  lalt 
and 

'       Vitriolated  tartar. 


3.  Corrofive  iublimate  and 
Glauber's  fait. 

4.  Butter  of  antimony  and 
Cinnabar. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     II. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. 


ONE  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus  confifts  in 
contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fire,  and  for  dirt&mg 
and  regulating  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances  called  furnaces,  there 
are  different  kinds,  according  to  the  conveniency  of  the  place,  and  the 
particular  purpo;es  they  are  intended  to  anfwer.  We  lhall  here  endea- 
vour to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  ftru&ure,  and  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  built. 

Furnaces. 

The  moft  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  ftove,  otherwife  called  the 
furnace  for  open  fire.  This  is  ufually  made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  fix 
inches  deep  ;  with  a  grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofs  the  bottom,  for  fup- 
porting  the  fuel.  The  following  conftru&ion  however  is  the  moft  conve- 
nient. Fig.  i.  Plate  i.  It  is  a  cylinder  of  plate  iron  about  toor  12  in. 
ches  long  and  about  8  or  9  in  diameter,  open  at  the  top  and  clofe  below, 
gnd  is  fupported  by  4  feet.  At  G,  about  four  inches  from  the  bottom,  a 
grate  h  placed ,  the  plan  of  which  is  reprefented  at  C  Below  the  grate  is 
the  afh-pit  with  its  door  D  for  the  admifhon  of  air  and  taking  out  the 
afhes.  This  furnace  is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require  only  a 
moderate  heat  ;  as  infufion,  decoftion,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids. 
The  veffel,  containing  the  fubjeft  matter,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a 
trevet,  or  by  fome  bars  laid  over  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

A  fimilar  cylinder,  lined  with  fuch  materials  as  are  capable  of  fuf- 
taining  a  ftrong  fire  ;  with  a  grate  and  a(h  pit  beneath,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  a  conical  dome  at  the  top  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or 
chimney  ;  makes  a  wind  furnace.     Fig.  2. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater  will 
be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  intenfely  will 
the  fire  burn  ;  provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fufikient  to  allow  a 
free  paffage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can  receive  through  the  grate; 
for  which  purpoie  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  fheuid  be 
half  the  area  of  the  grate. 

As  the  intenfity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  air 
fucceffively  palling  through  and  animating  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  the  moft  vehement  fire  may  be  fuppreffed  or  reftrained  at 
pleafure,  by  doling  more  or  lefs  either  the  afh  pit  door  by  which 
the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  chimney  by  which  it  paffes  off;  and 
that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raided  again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening 
thofe  paffages.  A  moveable  plate,  or  register,  in  any  convenient  part 
of  the  chimney,  affords  commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of 
the  paffage,  and  confequentiy  of  regulating  the  heat.  But  the  heat 
is   moft  conveniently  regulated  by  keeping  the   afh-pit  door   entirely 

fhut 
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{hut,  and  having  a  range  of  holes  of  different  fizes  provided  with 
proper  pins,  whereby  we  may  admit  as  much  air  as  we  pleafe.  Thefe 
holes  may  be  made  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other;  the 
fmalleft  being  confidered  as  one,  the  next  to-  it  in  fize  muff  have  twice 
the  opening,  the  next  to  that  double  of  the  fecond,  &c.  ;  and  fo  on  to 
the  number  of  fevcn  or  ei»ht  ;  and  by  combining  thefe  holes  variuufly 
together,  we  can  admit  any  quantity  of  air  from  1  to  255  ;  as  I.  2.  4. 
8.  16.  32    64..  128.      See  Fig-  2.  E, 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind-furnaces  :  one,  with 
the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  (fig.  2.)  ;  the 
other  with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear,  (fig.  3.) 

In  the  fir  ft,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contracted  to 
fuch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  fit  upon  it;  or  it  is  covered 
with  an  arched  dome,  or  with  a  flat  plate,  having  a  like  aperture  in 
.  the  middle.  As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide  of  the 
furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above,  a  door  is  made  in  the  fide,  a 
little  above  the  grate,  fur  fupplying  the  fuel,  inipedting  the  matter  in 
the  fire,   &c.     Fig.  2.   F. 

For  performing  fusions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible  or  melting 
veffel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel,  with  a  flip  of  a  brick, 
or  fome  other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to  keep  the  cold 
air,  which  enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  reverberatory,  that  is  for  diflillation  in 
long -necked  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed  acrofs  above 
the  fire,  for  fupporting  the  veffel,  whofe  neck  comes  out  at  an  aper- 
ture made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture  fhould  be  made 
in  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  door  above  mentioned  ;  or  at  leaf!  fo  remote 
from  it,  that  the  receiver,  fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  diitilling  veffel 
without  the  furnace,  may  not  lie  in  the  operator's  way  when  he  wants 
to  ftir  the  fire  or  throw  in  frefh  fuel.      Fig.  4. 

When  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a  f and  bath y  it  is 
moll  commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a  long  iron  plate,  furniih- 
e  i  with  a  ledge  of  free  ftone  or  brick-work  at  each  fide.  The  mouth 
of  the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this  plate  ;  and  the 
canal  by  which  the  furnace  communicates  with  its  chimney,  is  to  be 
lengthened  and  carried  along  under  the  plate,  the  plate  forming  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  fand  bath,  digeltions,  &c.  re- 
quiring different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be  carried  on  at  once  ;  for  the 
heat  decreafes  gradually  from    the  end  over  the  furnace  to  the   other, 

Fig-  5- 

When  large  vcffels,  as  ftills,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a  confiderable  part 

of  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  is  commonly  made  to  rclt  upon  folid  brick- 
work. 

The  lnrge  ftill,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
and  whofe  weight,  when  charged  with  liquor,  requires  great  part  of  it 
to  be  thus  fupported,  expofes  but  a  imall  furface  to  the  action  of  the 
fire  underneath.  To  make  up  for  this  difadvanfcage,  the  heat,  which 
rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  narrow  grate,  it  conveyed  all  round 
the-  fides  of  the  veffel  by  a  fpira!  canal,  which  communicates  at  top  with 
a  common  chimney. 

The 
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The  nots  for  diftilling  hartfhorn  and  aquafortis  in  the  larger  way, 
have  part  of  their  great  weight  borne  up  by  three  ilrong  pins  or  reu- 
nions, at  equal  diflances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle,  reaching  in- 
to a  brick-work  :  fo  that  lei's  flip  port  being  neceffary  underneath,  a 
greater  fur  face  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  expoicd  to  the  iininediaie  action 
of  the  fire. 

If  a  furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a  lateral  canal, 
as  in  the  fand  furnace  above  mentioned,  be  carried  to  a  conlidtrabe 
height  above  the  pait  where  this  canal  enters  it,  and  if  it  be  Idled  with 
fuel  to  the  top,  and  clolely  covered,  the  fuel  will  burn  no  higher  than 
up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the  air  paffes  off  ;  and 
ir«  proportion  as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  confumes  it  will  be  fupp'lied 
by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its  place.  Hence  in  this  furnace, 
called  an  athanor,  a  conftant  heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a  conhderubie 
length  of  time  without  attendance       Fig.    6. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel,  is 
commonly  made  to  widen  a  little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may  fall 
the  more  freely  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at  bottom 
may  be  too  ftrongly  preffed.  A'fmall  aperture  is  made  oppoiite  to  the 
canal  or  flue,  or  a  number  of  openings  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fur- 
nace and  the  degree  of  heat  required,  for  fuppiying  the  air  which  is 
more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  than  through  the  grate,  as 
the  interlaces  of  the  grate  are  in  time  choaked  up  by  the  allies. 

This  furnace  is  deiigned  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it-  Its 
canal  or  flue,  as  in  the  fand  furnace  already  defcribed,  pafles  under  a 
fand-bath  or  water-bath;  at  the  farther  end  of  which,  it  riles  perpendi-. 
cularly  to  fuch  a  height,  as  may  occalion  a  fuilicient  draught  of  air 
through  the  fire. 

The  flue  may  be  fo  wide  as  to  correfpond  to  the  whole  height  of 
the  fire-place.  A  regiiter  or  Aiding  plate,  placed  between  the  flue  ^nd 
the  furnace,  enable  us  to  increafe  or  diminifh  this  height,  and  con- 
fequently  the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure. '  If  the  fpace  beneath  the 
flue  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity  will  be  confider- 
able  enough  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  purpoles. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixed  ones  are  built  of 
bricks,  cemented  together  by  fome  good  loam  or  clay.  Any  kind  of 
loam  or  clayey  composition  that  is  of  a  proper  degree  of  tenacity,  which 
when  made  into  a  palte  with  water  and  well  worked,  does  not  ftick  to  the 
fingers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly  dried,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in. 
a  vehement  fire,  is  fit  for  this  ufe.  The  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays 
require  to  have  their  tenacity  leffened  by  an  admixture  of  fand,  or  rather 
of  the  fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and  grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  ltrong  iron  and  copper  plates, 
lined,  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more,  with  the  fame  kind  of  clayey 
compofition. 

Dr  Black  has  contrived  one  of  the  rnoft  fimple  and  elegant  furnaces 
with  which  we  are  yet- acquainted.  Befides  its  durability,  it  will  be 
found,  though  but  one  inltrument,  to  anfwer  all  the  purpoles  either  of 
the  practical  or  fpeculative  chemift.     Plate  I.  Fig.  7  and  8. 

3  Explanation 
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Explanation  of  Plate   I. 

Fig.  1.  A  common  Hove  which  ftands  on  feet,  and  is  moveable  from 
place  to  place. 

A,  The  body  of  the  Hove. 

B,  Its  feet. 

C,  The  grate,  which  is  that  ufed  in  Dr  Black's  furnace,  to  be  after- 
wards defcribed,  and  which  we  would  recommend  as  the  beft  for  every 
kind  of  portable  furnace. 

Fig.   2.   A  wind-furnace. 

A,  Its  dome. 

B,  The  door  for  fupplying  fuel. 

C,  The  chimney. 

D,  The  door  of  the  afh-pit. 

E,  The  regifter,  or  damping  plate. 

Fig,  3.  A  fimilar  furnace  with  its  vent  carried  off  to  one  fide,  or  back- 
ward 

A,  The  beginning  of  its  chimney  from  the  back  part. 

B,  The  mouth  of  the  furnace,  ferving  as  the  door,  and  may  be  cover- 
ed with  a  tile. 

Fig.    4.  Plan  of  a  wind-furnace  when  defigned  for  a  reverberatory. 

A,  The  iron  bars,  which  cannot  be  ihewn,  but  may  very  eafily  be 
conceived. 

B,  A  retort  fupported  on  the  bars. 

C,  The  neck  of  the  retort,  coming  out  at  an  aperture  of  the  furnace 
in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  door. 

Fig-  5.   Plan  of  a  wind  furnace  when  defigned  for  a  fand-bath. 

A,  A  long  iron  plate,  one  end  of  which  clofely  fhuts  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace. 

B,  A  ledge  of  free-ftone  or  brick- work. 

C,  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 

Regifters,  &c.  as  in  the  other  furnace*. 

Fig.  6.  An  athanor. 

A,  The  tower  which  has  a  cover  at  the  top  B  when  ufed. 

C,  The  fire-place. 

D,  The  afh-pit. 

E,  E,  An  oblong  frame  of  metal  or  ftone  connected  with  the  tower  A. 

F,  F,  A  chamber  conne&ed  to  the  fire  place  C,  and  continued  up  to 
the  chimney  G.  Above  this  chamber  the  reft  of  the  frame  is  lined  with 
iron. 

H,  H,  A  cavity  for  holding  fand,  which  is  heated  by  the  long  range 
of  fire  in  the  chamber  below. 

Fi<>-.  7.  and  8.  Dr  Black's  furnace.  To  render  our  defcription  of  this 
inftrument  as  fiinple  as  poffible.  let  the  reader  fuppofe  that  the  body  of 
the  common  Hove,  Fig.  1  is  made  of  an  oval  form,  and  clofed  at  each  end 
by  a  thick  iron  plate.  The  upper  ptete  or  end  of  this  furnace  is  perfo- 
rated with  two  holes :  one  of  thefe,  A,  is  pretty  large,  and  is  often  the 

mouth 
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mouth  of  the  furnace  $  the  other  hole,  B,  is  intended  for  fixing  the 
vent  on. 

The  undermoft  plate  or  end  of  the  furnace  ha9  only  one  circular  hole, 
fomewhat  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  ellipfe  than  the  other  ;  hence  a  line 
palling  through  the  centre  of  both  circular  holes  has  a  little  obliquity  for- 
wards :  this  is  (hewn  in  fig.  8.  which  is  a  fection  of  the  body  ot  the  fur- 
nace, and  exhibits  one  half  of  the  upper  and  one  half  of  the  under  near- 
ly correfponding  holes.  The  a(h  pit,  fig.  7.  and  8.  C,  is  made  of  an  el- 
liptical form  like  the  furnace  ;  but  is  fomewhat  wider,  fo  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  goes  within  the  brim  ;  and  a  little  below  there  is  a 
border,  D,  fig.  8.  that  receives  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Except  the 
holes  of  the  damping  plate,  E.  fig.  7.  and  8.  the  parts  are  all  clcfed  by 
means  of  a  quantity  of  foftlute,  upon  which  the  body  of  the  furnace  is 
preffed  down,  whereby  the  joining  is  made  quite  tight:  for  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  this  furnace,  the  body,  am  pit,  vent,  and  grate,  are  all 
feparate  pieces,  as  the  furnace  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  workman. 
The  grate  C,  fig.  1.  is  made  to  apply  to  the  outfide  of  the  lower  part  or 
circular  hole :  it  confifts  of  a  ring  fet  upon  its  edge,  and  bars  likewife 
fet  on  their  edges.  From  the  outer  part  of  the  ring  proceed  four  pieces 
of  iron,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  fcrewed  on  :  it  is  thus  kept  out  ot 
the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  and  preferved  from  the  heat,  whereby  it  lafta 
much  longer.  The  fides  of  the  furnace  are  luted*  to  confine  the  heat, 
and  to  defend  the  iron  from  its  aclion.  The  luting  is  fo  managed,  that 
the  iniide  of  the  furnace  forms  in  fome  meafure  the  figure  of  an  invert- 
ed truncated  cone. 

We  have  thus  combined  the  two  figures  7.  and  8.  in  order  to  defcribe 
as  exactly  as  poffible  this  furnace  in  its  entire  ftate  ;  but  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,  itmuft  be  underftood,  that  fig.  7.  reprefents  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace, with  its  bottom  received  within  the  afh-pit.  As  in  this  figure 
we  could  not  exhibit  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  we  have  in  fig.  8.  fup- 
pofed  the  body  of  the  furnace  to  be  cut  down  through  its  middle  ; 
whereby  one  half  of  the  undermoft  hole,  with  a  proportional  part  of  the 
grate  applied  to  it,  is  exhibited  along  with,  and  nearly  oppofed  to, 
one  half  of  the  upper  hole  F ;  and  the  dotted  lines  L  L,  fnew  the  form 
of  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  after  the  lute  lining  has  been  got  in.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  underftood,  that  the  afh  pit  of  fig.  8.  is  not,  like  the  body  of 
the  furnace,  divided  in  its  middle,  but  is  the  afh-pit  of  fig.  7.  o«ly  de- 
tached from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  border 
1),  on  which  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  received. 

Now  to  adapt  this  furnace  to  the  different  operations  of  chemiftry,  we 
may  firft  obferve,  that  for  a  melting  furnace,  we  need  only  provide  a  co- 
vering for  the  upper  hole  A,  which  in  this  cafe  is  made  the  door  of  the 
furnace.  As  this  hole  is  nearly  over  the  grate,  it  is  very  convenient 
for  introducing,  and  examining  from  time  to  time,  the  fubftances  that 
are  to  be  a&ed  on.  The  cover  for  the  door  may  be  a  fiat  and  fquare 
tyle  or  brick.  Dr  Black  ufually  employs  a  fort  of  lid  made  of  plate 
iron,  with  a  rim  that  contains  a  quantity  of  luting.  The  degree  of  heat 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  holes  we  open  in  the 
damping-plate  E  :  by  this  means  the  furnace  may  be  employed  in  molt 
operations  in  the  way  of  affiyiug  :   and  though.  i%  does  not  admit  of  the 
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introduction  of  a  muffle,  yet  if  a  fmall  piece  of  brick  is  placed  end-ways  in 
the  middle  of  the  grate,  and  if  large  pieces  of  fuel  are  employed,  fo  that 
the  air  may  have  free  paffage  through  it,  metals  may  be  allayed  in  this 
furnace  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  fuel.  It  may  therefore  be 
employed  in  thofe  operations  for  which  a  muffle  is  ufed  ;  and  thus  lead 
and  other  fundry  metals  may  be  brought  to  their  proper  calces. 

When  we  wifh  to  employ  this  furnace  for  thofe  diftillations  requiring 
an  intenfeheat,  the  earthen  retort  'u  to  be  fufpended  by  means  of  an  iron 
ling,  having  three  branches  Handing  up  from  it,  fig.  9.  This  ring  hangs 
down  from  the  hole  A  about  half  a  foot ;  fo  that  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort refts  upon  the  ring,  and  is  immediately  hung  over  the  fuel.  The  o- 
pening  round  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  between  it  and  the  edges  of  the 
hole  A,  is  filled  up  with  broken  crucibles  or  potfherds,  and  thefe  are 
covered  over  with  afhes,  which  tranfmit  the  heat  very  flowly.  This  fur- 
nace then  anfwer8  for  diftillations  performed  with  the  naked  fire. 

For  diftillations  with  retorts  performed  in  the  fand-bath,  there  is  an 
iron  pot,  (fig.  10.)  fitted  for  the  opening  of  the  furnace  A,  and  this  is 
employed  as  a  fand-pot.  In  thefe  diftillations  the  vent  B  becomes  the 
door  of  the  furnace. 

This  furnace  anfwers  very  well  too  for  the  common  ftill;  part  of  which 
may  be  made  to  enter  the  opening  A,  and  hang  over  the  fire.  In  this 
cafe  likewife,  the  vent  B  is  the  door  of  the  furnace,  by  which  frefh  fuel 
is  to  be  added :  but  in  ordinary  diftillations  it  is  never  neceffary  to  add 
frefh  fuel  ;  aod  even  in  the  diftillation  of  mercury,  phofphorus  of  urine, 
and  indeed  during  any  procefs  whatever,  the  furnace  generally  contains 
fufficient  to  finifh  the  operation;  fo  effectually  is  the  heat  preferved  from 
difiipation,  and  the  confumption  of  the  fuel  is  fo  very  flow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces  for  experiments  and  operations 
in  a  fmall  fcale  may  be  conftru&ed  of  Black  lead  Crucibles  as  follows. 

Fig.  2,  plate  2.  reprefents  a  fection  of  fuch  a  furnace  for  diftilling 
in  a  fand  heat.  A  B  is  a  black  lead  crucible  (fuppofed,  for  the  more 
eafdy  (howing  the  conftruclion  of  the  infide  of  the  furnace,  to  be  cut 
down  through  the  middle].  In  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  circular 
hole  C  is  cut,  and  the  crucible  is  fupported  on  an  iron  trevet  Jig.  5. 
which  has  alfo  a  circular  hole,  correfponding  to  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  or  a  little  larger :  at  a  little  diftance  above  the  bottom  a 
grate  G.is  placed.  The  plan  of  the  grate  isreprefented  by  Jig.  3.  having 
ihree  fmall  projections  a,  a,  a,  which  reft  on  three  notches  cut  in  the 
infide  of  the  crucible.  The  top  of  the  crucible  is  covered  with  an  iron 
plate,  Jig.  6  having  two  circular  holes  in  it  :  The  larger  one  L  for  hold- 
ing the  fand  pot  P  (the  form  of  which  is  feen  at^.  4.)  and  the  fmall- 
er  hoL  S  anfwers  both  for  a  door  for  adding  frefh  fuel,  and  for  the 
vent.  The  fand  pot  P,  hangs  by  its  ledge  r  on  the  iron  plate  1,  and 
the  retort  R  is  placed  with  its  neck  N  pointing  from  the  vent  S.  Fig. 
i .  is  a  perfpedtive  view  of  the  furnace  Handing  on  its  trevet,  with  a  re- 
tort in  the  fand  pot. 

In  order  to  have  a  melting  furnace,  we  take  another  crucible  exactly 
of  the  fame  fize  with  the  fait,  which  has  a  circular  hole  Cut  through 
its  bottom  ;  thislaft  crucible  is  inverted  over  the  other  as  in  Fig.  7.  A 
H  the  hrft  crucible  Handing  on  its  trevet  13.  C  is  the  fecond  crucible  in- 
verted 
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verted  over  the  other :  its  hole  in  the  bottom  £)  becoming  the  vent 
of  the  furnace,  which  may  be  heightened  into  a  chimney  by  an  iron 
pipe  E.  At  the  edge  of  the  upper  crucible,  a  femicircular  hole  F  is  cut, 
which  ferves  for  introducing  frelh  fuel,  or  for  infpetfling the  operation. 
The  piece  cut  out  mull  be  preferved,  and  will  ferve  aS  a  door;  and  two 
fmall  holes  hh  mutt  be  made  in  it  for  introducing  the  prongs  of  a  fork, 
Fig.  10.  in  order  to  open  or  fiiut  the  door  when  the  furnace  is  hot- 
After  the  matter  we  are  working  on  is  in  fufion,  the  veffel  containing  it 
cannot  be  taken  out  by  the  door  F ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  mutt 
remove  the  upper  crucible  C.  As  it  is  too  hot  to  be  touched,  we  mull 
have  a  wire  hoop  nv  fixed  firmly  in  a  fmall  groove  round  the  crucible. 
In  this  wire  are  two  loops  //,  by  which,  with  the  loofe  handles  m  m,  we  ' 
can  eafily  lift  off  the  hot  crucible.  This  wire  hoop  is  ufeful  alfo  for 
giving  additional  ftrength  to  the  crucible  ;  and,  as  we  may  fometimes 
have  occafion  to  lift  the  undermoft  crucible,  while  it  is  hot,  a  fimilar  hoop 
may  be  alfo  put  round  it  as  at  nru 

This  melting  furnace  can  alfo  be  employed  as  a  reverberating  one  for 
diftillations  in  the  naked  fi"e,  the  door  F  ferving  as  an  opening  for  let- 
ting out  the  neck  of  the  retort. 

With  a  very  little  alteration  in  its  parts  this  furnace  can  be  eafily 
converted  into  an  affay  f  irnace.  For  this  purpofe  we  mull  remove  the 
grate  G  and  place  a  larg.  me,  Fig.  9.  on  the  top  of  the  lower  crucible 
juft  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door  F,  and  on  this  grate  the  muffle 
Fig.  11.  is  to  be  placed  with  its  mouth  correfponding  to  the  door  F. 
A  feciion  of  this  affay  furnace  is  reprefented  by  Fig.  8.  A,  the  larger 
grate,  retting  on  the  rim  of  the  under  crucible,  B  the  muffle  with  its 
mouth  correfponding  with  the  door  F. 

Baths. 

Where  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat  isrequifite,  as  in  the  fufion  of  metals, 
&c.  the  veffel  containing  the  fubjeft  matter  is  placed  among  the  burn- 
ing fuel,  or  immediately  over  it  :  this  is  called  operating  in  a  naked [fire. 
Where  a  fmaller  heat  is  fufficient,  and  the  veffel  employed  is  either  of 
glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  the  fand-bath  or 
water-bath  is  ufed  to  defend  the  veffel  from  the  immediate  action  of  the 
fire,  and  to  render  the  heat  lefs  fluctuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  peculiar  advantages  and  inconveniencies. 
In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through  every  part  of  the  fluid:  whereas  in 
fand  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line,  decreafing 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be  made  to  receive,  or  ta 
tranfmit  to  veffels  immeried  in  it,  above  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  viz. 
that  which  is  fufficient  to  make  it  boil ;  and  hence  it  ftcures  effectually 
againft  any  danger  of  an  excefs  cf  heat,  in  thofe  operations  wherein  the 
produft  would  be  injured  by  a  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water; 
but  this  advantage  renders  it  ufelefs  for  proceffes  which  require  a  greater 
heat,  and  for  which  fand  or  other  folia  intermedia  are  neceffarily  em- 
ployed. Xjj!ere  is  this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat 
may  be  remedy  diminiined  or  increafed  about  any  particular  veffel,  by 
railing  it  higher  out  of  the  fand  or  finking  it  deeper;  that  different  /ub- 
je&smay  be  expofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  hvm,  one  fire*  and  that 
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it  keeps  the  vefTels  fteady.     The  fand  made  choice  of  mould  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  finer  part?  by  w;  flung,  and  from  little  ftones  by  the  fieve. 

Coating  ©/"Glasses,  and  Lutes. 

Some  procefTes  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  vefTel8  in  a  naked 
fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made  of  the  thinned  glafs  mould  be  cho- 
fen  ;  for  thefe  bear  the  fire  without  cracking,  much  better  than  thofe 
which  are  thicker,  and  in  appearance  dronger. 

All  glaffes,  or  other  vefTels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  mufl  be 
cautionfly  heated  by  flow  degrees:  and  when  the  procefs  is  finished, 
they  fliould  be  as  (lowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the  vefl'el  is  to  be  broken 
to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fome  fublimations  :  in  this  cafe  it  is 
more  advifeabie  to  expofe  the  hot  glafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which 
will  foon  occafiou  it  to  crack,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fub- 
limed  matter  among  the  refiduum  by  a  blow. 

As  a  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire?  and  to  prevent  the  contact. 
of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frefh  fuel,  C<c.  the  glafs  is  to  be  coated  over, 
to  the  thick ne'fs  of  about  half  a  crown  with  Windfor  loam,  foftened 
•with  water  into  a  proper  confidence,  and  beaten  up  with  fome  horfe>? 
dung,  or  rather  clayey  comppfitions  above  mentioned  in  p.  47. 

Thefe  compofitions  fervealfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecuring  thejundluresof  the 
vefTels  in  the  diflillation  of  the  volatile  falls  and  fpirits  of  animals:  for  the 
diltillation  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moifiened  with  a  folution 
of  fixed  alkaline  fait  inflead  of  water.  For  mod  other  purpofes,  a  piece 
of  wet  bladder,  or  patte  of  flour  and  water,  or  of  lintfeed  meal  (that  is, 
the  cake  left  after  the  exprefiion  of  oil  of  lintfeed),  are  fufficient  lutes. 

Sometimes  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  up  into  a  tafle,  and  fpreadupoa 
flips  of  paper  :  and  fometi mes  gum  arabic  is  ufed  inllead  of  the  clay,  and 
mixed  up  in  the  fame  manner. 

Wet  bladders  contiad.  lb  ftro'ngly  by  drying,  that  they  frequent- 
ly break  the  vefTels  :  And  the  fat  lute  of  Mr  Macquer,  which  is  % 
cempofition  of  clay  and  chalk  with  oil,  is  too  clofe  for  molt  operations. 
Where  very  eladic  deams  are  to  be  condenfed,  we  are  often  obliged,  even 
where  the  common  lutes  are  employed,  to  leave,  or  make,  an  opening 
which  may  be  occafionaliy  dopped  by  a  plug  :  By  this  means  we"  give 
pafTage  to  a  part  of  thefe  vapours,  which  prevents  the  buriting  of  the 
vefTels  and  facilitates  the  condenfation  of  the  red.  If  we  wifh  to  collect 
jncondenfible  vapours,  we  receive  them  into  a  jar  inverted  underabalou 
of  watt  r  or  quickfilver,  as  directed  in  our  Analyns  of  Vegetables  by  fiie. 

Befides  thefe,  there  aie  alfo  required  fome  other  kinds  of  lutes  for 
joining  vefiels  together  in  operations  requiring  a  llrong  heat,  and  for  li- 
ning furnaces.  Four  parts  of  land  and  one  of  clay  anfwers  bed  for  lut- 
ing :  but  for  lining  the  infide  of  furnaces,  fix  or  feven  paits  of  fand  to 
cne  of  clay  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contraction  and  conle- 
qweut  cracking  of  the  clay,  which  it  molt  readily  does  when  ireed  of 
fund.  ikliJch  this  lute  immediately  next  to  the  lire, three  parts,  by  weight, 
of  charcoal  to  one  of  common  clay,  are  fiilt  mixed  in  a  dry  powder,  and 
as1  much  water  is  to  be  added  as  will  make  them  into  balls  of  the 
confidence  of  fnow  :  thefe  balls  are  be;*t  very  firm  a:>u  compact,  by 
(  .  hammer,  on  the  infide  of  the  furnace,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about 
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one  inch  and  a  half:  the  other  lute  is  fpread  over  this  to  about  the 
thicknefs  of  half  an  inch  ;  and  this  too  is  beat  folid  by  means  of  a 
hammer,  and  allowed  to  dry  llowly,  that  all  cracks  a«id  Allures  may  be 
prevented.  After  the  body  of  the  furnace  is  thus  lined,  the  vent  is 
applied,  and  lined  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  the  whole  being  dried,  which 
requires  a  long  time,  a  fire  is  kindled  in  the  furnace,  which  is  gradually 
heated  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is  then  raifed  to  the  greateft  intensity  :  By 
thefe  means  the  whole  luting  acquires  a  hardnefs  equal  to  that  of  free- 
ilone.  Thefe  are  the  lutes  recommended  and  ufed  by  Dr  Black;  and, 
except  for  fome  operations  in  metallurgy,  he  feems  to  have  been  the  firlt 
who  thought  of  employing  charcoal  as  an  ingredient  for  the  lining  of 
furnaces. 

The  few  fimple  lutes,  here  defcribed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  the  more  operofe  ccmpoiitions,  recommended  for  thefe  in- 
tentions by  the  chemical  writers. 

Ves  sels. 

Tn  this  place,  we  mall  only  give  the  operator  a  few  general  cautions 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  vefiels  defigned  for  containing  the  fub- 
jecl:;  and  refer  their  defcription  to  the  plates,  and  to  the  account  of  the 
operations  in  which  they  are  employed. 

1  Metalline  veflels  poffefs  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  bear  fudden  al- 
terations of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  being  very  ftrong,  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  confining  elaftic  fleams  ;  but,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  platina, 
they  are  readily  corroded  by  acids,  even  by  the  mild  ones  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Copper  vefiels  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors, 
and  by  fome  neutral  ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  vegetable  acids  do  not  acl:  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo  much  as 
by  Handing  in  the  cold ;  for  even  lemon  juice  may  be  boiled  in  a  clean 
copper  veffel,  without  receiving  from  it  any  tafle  or  ill  quality  ;  whereas, 
in  the  cold,  it  foon  diffolves  lo  much  as  to  contract  a  pernicious  taint. 
The  tin,  with  which  copper  vefiels  are  ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a 
fenlible  impregnation  to  acid  juices:  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  pro- 
bably not  innocent,  more  efpecially  as  a  quantity  of  lead  is  commonly 
mixed  with  the  tin.  From  the  want  of  tranfparescy  in  thefe  vefiels,  we 
are  alfo  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  feeing  the  different  changes  dur- 
ing the  operation. 

The  earthen  veflels  poffefs  none  of  the  defireable  qualities  for  chemi- 
cal operations,  except  that  of  fuftaining  very  violent  degrees  of  heat, 
without  being  melted  or  otherwife  changed.  Thefe  vefiels  are  lefs  liable 
to  external  cracks  from  fudden  applications  of  heat  and  cold  when  they 
are  made  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fand  mixed  with  the  clay,  than 
when  they  are  made  of  clay  alone.  Black  lead,  too,  mixed  with  the 
clay,  makes  the  vefiels  fuftain  violent  degrees,  and  fudden  alterations,  of 
heat  furprifingly  well  :  crude  clay,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fand  by  violent 
heat,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  clay,  is  found  to  furnifh  vefiels  excellently 
fitted  for  thofe  operations  where  fand  might  be  corroded :  but  of  all 
kinds  of  earthen  ware,  the  moil  perfect  is  porcelain,  compofed  of  the 
fined  clay  mixed  with  a  ftony  matter  capable  of  melting  in  a  violent 
heat.     This,  however,  is  too  coflly  an  aiticle  for  genera]  ufe«  Reaumer 
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difcovcred  a  method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  melting  the  coarfer 
kinds  of  glafs  with  a  mixture  of  land  and  clay  :  this  has  been  found  to 
be  nearly  of  the  colour  of  porcelain,  to  be  much  ftronger  than  glafs, 
and  to  bear  the  moll  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  that  we  have  oc- 
cafion  to  apply.  There  has  not  hitherto  been  any  manufacture  of  this 
ware  ;  and  till  then  it  will  not  probably  come  into  general  ufe. 

The  common  earthen  veflels  are  of  a  loofe  porous  texture  :  and  hence 
are  apt  to  imbibe  a  confiderable  quantity  of  certain  liquids,  particularly 
ofthofepf  the  falinekind  ;  which  foon  difcover  their  having  penetrated 
the  veffel,  by  (hooting  into  faline  efflorefcences  on  the  outfide.  Thofe 
which  are^/tfz^/have  their  glazing  corroded  by  acids  :  by  vinegar  and 
the  acid  juices  of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  the  ftronger  acids  of  the  mineral 
kingdom.  And  as  this  glazing  confifts  chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the 
impregnation  which  it  communicates  to  thefe  liquors  is  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous kind.  If  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  glazed  earthen 
veffel,  it  will  yield  on  being  infpiffated  acetated  lead. 

The  veflels  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compactnefs  _/?<?«<?  ware,  are 
in  a  good  meafure  free  from  the  inconveniencies  of  the  coarfer  earthen 
ones.  Their  glazing,  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itfelf  fuperficially  vi- 
trified by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears  to  be  proof  a- 
gainlt  acids.  None  of  this  kind  of  ware  is  new  manufactured  in  Bri« 
tain.     It  is  therefore  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

GVa/r-vefTels  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  ta'nt,  in  any  of  the 
pharmaceutic  operations.  When  therefore  they  are  made  of  a  pro- 
per thinnefs,  when  they  are  well  annealed,  and  when  blown  into  a 
fpherical  form,  fo  that  the  heat  may  be  equally  applied,  they  are  prefera- 
ble to  all  others,  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  great  and  fudden  changes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  where  ftrength  is  not  required  :  What  is  called 
the  Jl'int  glafs ,  which  contains  a  quantity  of  lead  in  its  compofition,  is 
the  belt  for  chemical  purpofes.  Having  made  thefe  general  remarks, 
we  next  come  to  describe  the  particular  inllruments  ufed  in  pharmacy  : 
but  as  the  nature  and  ufes  of  each  will  be  better  underftood  after  read- 
ing the  following  chapter,  and  the  proceffes  in  which  they  are  employed, 
we  fhall  here  only  give  a  Ihort  explanation  of  the  figures  of  thefe  in- 
ihuments  ;  and  to  which  the  reader  may  occafionally  recur  in  going 
over  the  fequel  of  the  woik. 

Explanation  of  Plate  III. 

Fig.  I.  An  evaporating  difh,  being  fuch  a  fection  of  a  globe  of  glafs 
as  is  beft.  fitted  for  expofing  a  large  furface. 

Fig.  2.  The  chemical  phial  or  matrafs,  furnifhed  with  a  long  neck 
for  allowing  the  vapours  raifed  by  heat  or  mixture  to  circulate  and  be 
condenfed,  whereby  their  efcape  is  prevented. 

Fig.  III.  A  retort  and  receiver  together,  to  (hew  their  connection 
during  diltillation  or  fublimation.  The  receiver  is  of  a  conical  figure  ; 
whereby  the  fteams  have  more  room  to  circulate  and  condenfe.  Dr 
Biack  has  found  this  form  more  convenient,  when  we  wilh  to  get  out 
(ubliraed  matter,  or  to  clean  the  veffel. 

1:{  :h.  luil  figure  tyaa  rears  fested  an  example  of  the  d'tftiUatk  per  la- 
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tus,  or  the  diftillation  by  the  retort  and  receiver :  and  it  is  ufed  in  all 
cafes  where  nice  operations  are  required,  or  where  metallic  veffcls  would 
be  corroded  by  the  contained  matter.  The  djflillatio  per  afcenfum  is 
performed  by, 

Fig.  4.  A  copper  Mill. 

A,  The  body  of  the  ftill,  containing  the  matter. 

B,  The  head  of  the  ftill  into  which  the  vapour  immediately  arifes  ; 
this  is  made  to  fit  very  clofely  to  the  body,  fo  as  to  require  little  or  no 
luting. 

C,  A  pipe  ifluing  from  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head,  and  de- 
fcending  to  C,  is  received  into  the  pipe  D. 

D,  The  pipe  or  worm  defcending  into  a  large  veffel  E,  containing  a 
quantity  of  cold  water  to  keep  the  pipe  cool,  which  facilitates  the  con- 
denfation  of  the  vapours. 

F,  The  further  extremity  of  this  pipe,  coming  out  at  an  opening,  in 
the  under  part  of  the  veffel  E  ;  from  this  extremity  the  condenfed  mat- 
ter diftils. 

This  inftrument  is  on  the  conftru&ion  ufed  and  recommended  by  Dr 
Black,  and  varies  a  little  from  the  common  form.  He  finds  it  unnecef- 
fary  that  the  pipe  D  fhould  be  made  ferpentine,  which  renders  the 
cleaning  of  it  very  difficult  and  uncertain. 

Fig.  5.  A  feparatory,  for  feparating  oil  from  water. 

This  inftrument  has  a  pipe  coming  from  its  fide  near  its  middle,  and  is 
to  be  placed  under  the  end  of  the  pipe  F,Jig.  4.  Thediftilled  mixture 
of  oil  and  water  by  refling  in  this  veffel  feparates  ;  the  oil  either  f\£ims 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  above  the  lateral  pipe,  or  finks  below  it ;  in 
either  cafe  the  water  will  run  off  by  itfelf  through  the  pipe,  and  the  oil 
will  be  detained  in  the  veffel. 

Fig.  6.  A  fubliming  glafs.  The  under  part  of  which  is  kept  hot, 
when  intended  to  fublime  folid  matters,  and  the  upper  part  is  kept 
cool,  whereby  the  vapour  is  condenfed  in  the  form  of  a  cake  at  the 
top.  The  mouth  of  the  vefTel  is  to  be  ftopt  by  a  loofe  ftopper.  This 
method  is  not  fo  well  fitted  for  large  operations  as  the  retort  and  re- 
ceiver. 

Fig.  7.  Adopters,  which  are  receivers  that  have  pipes  iffuing  from 
their  farther  extremity,  which  are  received  into  other  receivers  or  a- 
dopters;  we  may  increafe  or  diminifh  the  number  of  adopters  at  plea- 
fine.  They  are  ufeful  for  the  condenfation  of  very  elaftic  vapours,  as 
thofe  of  the  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  vittiolic  ether,  &c 

Fig.  8.  A  retort  funnel  for  pouring  liquors  into  a  retort,  without 
wetting  the  neck  of  the  retort  ;  and  it  is  neceffary  that  in  drawing  out 
the  funnel  we  fhould  keep  it  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort, 
whereby  the  drop  hangs  from  the  under  edge  of  the  funnel,  and  there» 
fore  cannot  touch  the  infide  of  the  retort. 

Fig.  9.  A  crucible  which  is  angled  at  the  top  for  the  conveniency 
of  pouring  out  the  contained  matter.  It  is  narrow  below  for  receiving 
fmall  quantities,  which  in  a  larger  compafs  might  be  lefs  eafily  brought 
together.  The  black  lead  and  clay  crucibles  are  often  afted  on  by  fa- 
line  matters,  and  fometimes  deftroyed ;  they  anfwer  however  much  better 
for  ftrfing  metals  than  thofe  of  clay  and  fand.     Thefe  laft  anfwer  beft  for 
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faline  fubllances :  but  being  more  liable  to  break  than  the  other,  they 
may  be  made  fecurer  by  inclofing  the  crucible  containing  the  matter 
within  another  crucible,  and  filling  up  the  interftice  with  fand. 

The  crucible  in  this  figure  (lands  upon  a  pedeltal,  which  is  a  piece  of 
clay  or  brick  between  the  crucible  and  the  grate,  to  prevent  the  cold  air 
flriking  the  bottom  while  the  top  is  hot.  To  prevent  the  fuel  from  fal- 
ling in,  we  ufe  covers  made  of  clay,  or  we  invert  another  crucible  upon 
that  containing  the  matter,  and  fecure  the  joining  by  a  proper  lute. 

Fig.  ic.  A  pair  of  crucible  tongs  for  putting  in  or  taking  out  the 
matter  to  be  wrought  on. 

Fig.  it.  The  form  of  the  cylindrical  glaf?  meafures  recommended 
by  the  College  of  Edinburgh  ;  for  the  particular  defcription  of  thcfe 
meafures  fee  the  fubfequent  article  Measures. 

Weights. 

Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  ufed  in  this  country  ;  one  in  the 
merchandife  of  gold  and  diver  ;  the  other  for  almoft  all  other  goods. 
The  firii  we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Averdupois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces ;  the 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights ;  and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty- 
four  grains.  The  Averdupois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen  ounces  ; 
and  the  ounce  into  fixteen  parts,  called  drachms. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  is  that  of 
the  goldfmiths.  divided  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  pound      ~\  C   twelve  ounces. 

The  ounce      f  .        j   eight  drachms. 

T,      ,      ,        >   contains   ■<     .&      r        , 
1  he  drachm    (  J   three  icruples. 

The  fcruple      J  C.    twenty  grains. 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but  the 
ounce  and  the  drachm  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5760  grains: 
the  Averdupois  7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ;  the 
Averdupois  only  437^.  The  Troy  drachm^6o;  the  Averdupois  drachm 
fomewhat  more  than  27. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned  great  confufion  n 
The  praftice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggifts  and  grocers  fell  b  y  the 
Averdupois  weight,  the  Apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any 
weights  adjufted  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drachms,  ufing 
Averdupois  ounces.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all  compoli- 
tions,  where  the  ingredients  are  prefcribed,  fome  by  pounds  and  others 
by  ounces,  they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each  other ;  and 
the  fame  happens  where  any  are  directed  in  leffer  denominations  than 
the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdiviiions,  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  are  made  to 
a  different  ounce. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  exprefsly  adverted  to  the  errors  arifing 
from  this  promifcuous  ufe  of  weights,  and  ftrongly  recommend  the  ule 
of  the  Troy  pound  and  ounce.  Sets  of  thofe  weights  are  made  with  ac- 
curacy and  fold  by  Mr  John  Milne  founder  in  the  High-flreet,  Edin- 
burgh. 
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Measures- 

The  meafures  employed  by  the  London  College  are  the  common 
wine  meafures. 

A  gallon      *)  f  eight  pints  (libra.) 

The  pint     >  contains  <  fixteen  ounces. 
The  ounce  J  (.eight  drachms. 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there  is 
not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint  meafure  anfwers  to  that  weight. 
A  pint  of  the  higheft  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pound  by 
above  half  an  ounce;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of  three 
ounces ;  and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more  than  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  fenfible  of  the  many  errors  from  the  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  of  their  different  kinds, 
have  in  the  laft  edition  of  their  Pharmacopceia  entirely  rejected  mea- 
fures, and  employ  the  Troy  weight  in  directing  the  quantity  either  of 
folid  or  fluid  fubftances.  For  greater  convenience  in  weighing  water, 
wine,  and  other  fluids  of  nearly  the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  they  have  re- 
commended the  ufe  of  glafs  meafures  fubdivided  like  the  weights  into, 
ounces,  drachms,  and  grains.  There  are  three  of  thefe  meafures  of  diffe- 
rent fizes,  although  all  of  them  are  of  the  fame  fhape  (fee  Plate  III. Jig. 
II.)  the  largelt  of  them  is  i  O  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
wide  in  the  infide  ;  a  longitudinal  line  is  engraved  on  one  fide  of  it  and 
on  this  line  tranfverfe  marks  are  madecorrefponding  to  ounces,  beginning 
from  the  bottom,  and  proceeding  upwards  to  12  ounces,  or  one  pound. 
The  fecond  meafure  is  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  diameter  within  ? 
the  fcale  engraved  on  its  fides  correfponds  with  drachms,  beginning  from 
the  bottom,  and  proceeding  upwards  to  16  drachms  or  two  ounces.  The 
laft  meafure-is  4  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  diameter  within  ;  the  fcale 
engraved  on  its  fides  correfponds  with  grains,  beginning  from  the  bottom, 
and  proceeding  upwards  to  120  grains  or  2  drachms.  Thefe  meafures 
are  made  at  the  glafs  manufactory  at  Leith,  from  patterns  fent  them  by 
the  college  of  phyficians. 

As  thefe  meafures  are  made  to  correfpond  with  the  refpe&ive  weights 
of  water,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  only  be  employed  for  afcertaining 
determined  weights  of  fuch  fluids  as  have  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame 
fpecific  gravity  with  water;  as  wines,  tinciures,  infufions,  &c.  And 
not  for  the  ftrong  acids,  rectified  fpirit,  &c.  whofe  fpecific  gravities 
are  different  from  that  of  water.  Thus  the  quantity  of  ftrong  vitriolic 
acid  filling  the  12  ounce,  or  pound  meafure,  would  weigh  22  ounces 
I  drachm  and  36  grains.  And  the  fame  meafure  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  would  only  weigh  10  ounces. 

A  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids  may  on 
many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  affifting  the  operator  in  regulating 
their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  fhowing  the  comparative  gravities 
of  the  fluids  themfelves.  We  here  infert  fuch  a  table  for  a  pint,  an, 
ounce  and  a  drachm  meafure,  according  to  the  London  pharmacopceia, 
of.tkofe  liquids,  whofe  gravity   has  been   determined  by  experiments 
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that  can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches  ; 
whence  the  pint  contains  28-5-,  the  ounce  i\%\,  and  the  drachm  TVV*  °^ 
a  cubic  inch. 


Inflammable  Spirits. 
Highly- re&ified  fpirit  of  wine 
Common  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
Proof  fpirit 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait  » 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 

Wines. 
Burgundy  * 

Red  port 
Canary 

Expressed  Oils. 
Olive  oil 
DLintfeed  oil 

Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  turpentine 

of  orange  peel  >   - 

of  juniper  berries  • 

©frofemary 
of  origanum 
of  carraway  feeds 
of  nutmegs 
of  favin 
of  hyflbp 

of  cummin-feed  * 

of  mint 
of  pennyroyal 
of  dill  feed  - 

•  of  fennel-feed 
of  cloves 
pfeinnamon 
pf  fa  (Tafias 


Ounce 

Drachm 

Pint  weighs 

meafure 

meafure 

weighs 

weighs. 
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57 
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Alkaline  Liquors. 
Aqua  kali  puri,  Pbarm    Lond. 
Spirit  offal  ammoniac 
Strong  fope  boiler's  ley- 
Lixivium  tattari 

Acid  Liquors. 
Wine  vinegar 
Beer-vinegar 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  fait 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol 


Animal  Fluids. 


Urine 
Cow's  milk 
Affes  milk 
Blood 


Diftilled  water 
Rain-water 
Spring  water 
Sea- water 


Waters. 


Quicksilver. 


Onnce 

Drachm 

Pint  weighs 

meafure 

meafure 

weighs 

weighs 
.S 
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SECT    I. 

Solution. 

QLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folid  bodies  with  fluids 
into  one  feemingly  homogeneous  liquor.  The  diffolving  fluid  is 
called  a  menjlruum  or  fgfoent  ;  and  the  body  diffolved  is  called  the  folvend. 
Objeftions  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  with  propriety,  to  thefe 
terms ;  as  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  two  bodies  uniting  in  folution  act.  reci- 
procally on  each  other:  there  is,  however,  no  danger  from  the  words 
themfelves,  if  we  do  not  derive  them  from  a  miflaken  theory.  Solution 
cannot  take  place,  unlefs  one  of  the  bodies,  at  leaft,  be  in  a  fluid  ftate  ; 
and  this  fluidify  is  effected  either  by  water  or  fire  :  hence  folution  is  faid 
to  be  performed  in  the  humid  or  in  the  dry  way.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
if  any  quantity  of  brimftone  be  diffolved  in  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali,  the 
brimllone  is  faid  to  be  diffolved  in  the  humid  way:  but  if  the  brimftone 
be  diffolved  by  melting  it  with  the  dry  alkali,  the  folution  is  faid  to  be 
done  in  the  dry  way.  The  compound  produced  by  this  mixture  is  called 
hepar  fulphuris,  and  is  the  fame  in  both.  Another  kind  of  folution 
refembling  that  by  the  dry  wfiy,  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it  :  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  Glauber's  fait  is  put 
into  a  pan  over  the  fire,  the  fait  very  foon  affumes  a  liquid  ftate  ;  but 
on  continuing  the  heat,  it  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  becomes  a  white  pow- 
der: this  powder  is  the  fait  freed  from  its  water,  and  is  found  to  be 
very  refractory.  This  liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of  cryftalliza- 
t.cn,  being  enabled,  by  the  heat,  to  keep  the  fait  in  folution,  and  the 
.fait  ceded  to  be  fluid  as  foon  as  its  cryftallifing  water  was  evaporated. 
This  kind  of  fo!ufion,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  watery  fufion, 
differs  not  from  the  firft,  or  humid  way. 

Thepiincipal  menilrua  ufed  in  pharmacy,  are,  water,  vinous  fp\rits% 
ods.  acid  and  alkaline  t'lqu.rs. 

Water  is  the  mer.ftrtium  of  all  falts.  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of  aDimal 
jcin'es.  Of  falts,  it  diffolves  only  a  determinate  quantity,  though  of 
one  kiad  of  fait  more  than  another  ;  and  being  thus Jaturated,  leaves  any 
additional  quantity  of  the  lame  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  betn  made  for  determining  the  quintities  of  water 

which  different  falts  require  foi  the  diffoluiion.     Mr  Eller  has  given  a 

3  large 
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large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin, 
for  the  year  1750,  from  which  the  following  table  is  extracted. 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  dittilled  water  diiTolved, 

oz.  dr.  gr. 

Of  Refined  fugar                  -  -                    -              24     o     o 

Green  vitriol              -  -                       -                  940 

Blue  vitriol                   -  -                         -900 

White  vitriol          -  -                        -                        440 

Epfom  fait               -  -                        -                  400 

Purified  nitre              •  -                        -                  400 

Soluble  tartar              -  -                    .  -                400 

Common  fait                  »  ■  -                     •                340 

Sal  gemmae              -  -                       -                     340 

Salcatharticus  Glauberi  -                       -                   3      4     © 

Seignette's  fait                       *  •                           300 

Alum                     -  -                      -                   240 

Sal  ammoniac                  -  -                       -24® 

Vitriolated  tartar  -                            -                     140 

Salt  of  hartfhorn                  »  «                           I     4     o 

Sugar  of  lead                       -  -                    120 

Cream  of  tartar,                  -  -                        100 

Borax                     •  -                             -                    O     4   20 

Though  thefe  experiments  appear  to  have  been  made  with  great  care, 
yet  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  falts,  foluble  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  will  not  always  be  found  exaftly  the  fame  with  thefe  above  fet 
down.  Salts  differ  in  their  folubility  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
purity,  perfection,  and  drynefs  :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial  com- 
pound falts  in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this  refpeft,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus 
vitriolated  tartar,  perfectly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  folu- 
tion  :  the  matter  which  remains  on  making  nitrous  acid  is  no  other  than 
a  vitriolated  tartar  :  and  it  diffolves  fo  difficultly  that  the  operator  is 
obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order  to  get  it  out  ;  but  on  adding  more 
of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffolves  with  eafe.  Hence  many  have  been 
tempted  to  ufe  an  over- proportion  of  acid  in  this  preparation  :  and  we 
frequently  find  this  acid  foluble  fait  in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of 
vitriolated  tartar.  The  degree  of  heat  occaiions  alfo  a  remarkable  dif- 
fernce  in  the  quantity  of  fait  taken  up  :  in  very  cold  weather,  eight 
ounces  of  water  will  diffclve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre  ;  whereas  in 
warm  weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  four  ounces.  To  thefe 
circumftances  are  probably  owing,  in  part,  the  remarkable  differences  in 
the  proportional  folubilities  of  falts,  as  determined  by  different  authors. 
It  is  obfervable  that  common  fait  is  lefs  affected  in  its  folubility  by 
a  variation  of  heat  than  any  other  ;  water  in  a  temperate  ftate 
diffoving  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water;  and  accordingly  this 
is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree  the  bed.  In  the 
experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Newmann,  and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this 
fait,  on  a  reduction  of  the  numbers,  comes  out  exactly  the  fame,  viz, 
three  ounces  of  the  fait  to  eight  of  water  j  Dr  Brownrigg  makes  the 
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quantity  of  fait  a  little  more  ;  Dr  Grew,  a  drachm  and  a  fcruple  more ; 
and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the  above  table,  four  drachms  more  :  fo  that  in 
the  trials  of  fix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  circum- 
flances,  the  grcateft  difference  is  only  one  fixth  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  fait  ;  whereas  in  fome  other  falts  there  are  differences  of  twice  or 
thrice  the  quantity  of  the  fait.  In  the  experiments  from  which  the 
table  is  drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between  40  and 
42  degree*  of  Farenheit's  thermometer. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined  :  the  firft  is  taken  from 
Dr  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumann. 

Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved 


Of  fixed  a'kdine  fait 
Sal  diureticus 

Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white 
Sugar  of  milk 
Effential  lalt  of  for  re  I 


Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of  fait,  yet 
when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  ftill  diffolve  fome  portion  of  another; 
and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will  ftill  take  up 
a  third,  without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  principal  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  which  have  been  made  relative  to  pharmaceutic  fub- 
jefts  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  ;  of  which  the  two  firft  arti- 
cles are  from  Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller. 


oz. 

dr. 

gr- 

above  8 

O 

0 

8 

0 

O 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

0 

l 

20 

Water,  3  2  parts  by  weight, 


'  Nitre 
Common  fait 

1 

'  Sal  ammoniac 

10I 

I 

Nitre 

10 

Sal  ammoniac 

2 

_£ 

Nitre 

*E 

Fixed  alkali 

7 

Common  fait 

2 

'5 

Common  alkali 

Nitre,  near 

2 

Fixed  alkali 

2i 

p. 

Volatile  alkali 

fa 

Nitre 

4 

Sugar 

2 

£   ^  Sa:  ammoniac 

>**  i 

Common  fait 

*i 

> 

3 

Soluble  tartar 

u 

Nitre 

2 

£. 

Variolated  tartar 

> 

Fixed  alkali 

2 

Glauber's  fait 

fe§ 

Nitre 

1 

Sugar 

I 

£ 

Epiom  lalt 
■  Borax                    j 

*0 

Sugar 
_  Fixed  alkali 

6 

2    , 

In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  for  which  water  is  a  menftruum, 
viz.  thole  of  the  gummy  and  gelatinout.  kind,  there  is  no  determinatepoint 
of  faturation:  the  water  unites  readily  with  any  proportions  of  them, 
forming,  with  different  quantities,  liquors  of  different  confidence.  Thia 
fluid  takes  up  likewife,  when  afiilted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable 
gummy  refir.s,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh;  the  folutions  of  which  though 
imperf'ed^  that  is,  not  tranfp;irent  but  turbid  and  of  a  milky  hue,  are 
niverthelcfs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine.  It  mixes  with 
viuouo  fpirito,  with  acid  aad  alkaliue  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibea 
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fome  of  the  more  Cub  tile  parts  of  effential  oils  fo  as  to  become  impreg- 
nated with  their  fmell  and  talte. 

Reftified^/V/7  of  ivine,  or  rather  alhohol,  is  the  menftruum  of  the  ef- 
feniial  oils  and  refins  of  vegetables  ;  of  the  pure  diltilled  oils,  and  fevtral 
of  the  colouring  and  medicinal  parts  of  animals  ;  of  fome  mineral 
bituminous  fubltances,  as  of  ambergris;  and  of  fopes,  though  it  does 
not  aft  upon  the  expreffed  oil  and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  of  which  fope  is 
compofed:  whence,  if  fope  contains  any  fuperfluous  quantity  ofenhc'rf 
the  oil  or  the  fait,  it  may  by  means  of  this  menftruum  be  excellently  pu- 
rified. It  diffolves,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  fa  Its  :  and 
more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  a- 
cetousacid,  as  the  fal  diureticus,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of  amber,  &c.  It  mixes  with  water  and  with  a- 
cids ;  not  with  alkaline  lixivia. 

Oils  diffolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal  fats,  mineral 
bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubltances,  particularly  lead. 
The  expreffed  oils  are,  for  molt  of  thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  menltrua 
than  thofe  obtained  by  diftillation  ;  as  the  former  are  more  capable  of 
fuftaining,  without  injury,  a  itrong  heat,  which  is  in  rnofl  cafes  neceffary 
to  enable  them  to  aft.  It  is  faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  diffolve 
in  three  ounces  of  expreffed  oil,  particularly  lintfeed  oil ;  but  requires 
fix  ounces  of  effential  oil,  as  turpentine. 

All  acids  diffolve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  fubftan- 
ces.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  aftion  upon  thele  lait ; 
one  diffolving  only  fome  particular  metals;   and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diffolve  a  confiderable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  tin  ;  and  extraft  fo  much  from  the  metallic  part  of 
antimony,  as  to  become  powerfully  emetic  :  They  diffolve  lead  more 
readily,  if  the  metal  be  previoufly  calcined  by  fire,  than  in  its  metallic 
ftate. 

The  muriatic  acid  diffolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ;  and  though  it 
fcarcely  afts  on  any  other  metallic  fubftance  in  the  common  way  of  mak- 
ing folutions,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them  all. 
The  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  cauftic  of  the  fhops,  are  combi- 
nations of  it  with  mercury  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effefted 
by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the  fubjects,  at  the  fame 
time  alfo  ftrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  all  metallic  fubltances, 
except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony  ;  of  which  two,  the  pro* 
per  folvent  is  a  mixture  of  the  nicrous  and  muriatic  acids,  called  aqua  regin. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafiiy  diffolves  zinc  and  iron. 
In  its  concentrated  itate,  and  afliited  by  a  boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made 
to  corrode,  or  imperfectly  diffolve,  moit  of  the  other  metals. 

Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  diffolves  iron,  zinc,  and  calcareous  earth  ; 
and  thefe  folutions  mull  be1  conducted  without  heat. 

Alkaline  lixivia  diffolve  oils,  refinous  fubltances,  and  fulphur. 
Their  power  is  greatly  promoted    by  the  addition  of  quicklime  ;  in- 
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fiances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  fope,  and  in  the  common 
cauftic.  Thus  acuated,  they  reduce  the  flefh,  bone6,  and  other  folid 
parts  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter. 

This  increafcd  acrimony  in  alkaline  falts,  is  owing  to  the  abftraftion 
of  their  fixed  air  ;  that  acid  having  a  greater  attraftion  for  quicklime 
than  for  alkalies 

Solution?  made  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine  poffefs  the  virtues  of 
the  body  diffolvtd;  whiie  oils  generally  fheath  its  activity,  and  acids  and 
alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  the 
proper  men 'Hua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 

Molt  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  effefted,  by  pouring  the 
me'h-uum  on  the  body  to  be  diffolved,  and  fuffenng  them  to  ftand  to- 
gether for  fome  tune  expofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A  ftronp;  heat  is 
generally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform  their 
office  ;  nor  will  acids  aft  on  Ibme  metallic  bodies  without  its  afliftanee. 
The  aftion  of  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  is  likewifc  expedited  by  a 
moderate  heat  ;  though  the  quantity  which  they  afterwaids  keep  dif- 
folved is  not,  as  fome  fuppoie,  by  this  means  increaied :  all  that  heat 
occalions  thefe  to  take  up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a  Linger 
time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceafes,  fublide  again.  This  at 
leaft  is  moll  commonly  the  cafe,  though  there  may  be  fome  inftances  of 
the  contrary. 

The  aftion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diflblve  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  heat,  effervefcence,  and  a  copious  difcharge  of  elaflic 
aerial  fluids,  different  in  different  cafes. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moifture  of  the  air 
is  the  menftruum.  Fixed  alkaline  falts  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind, 
compofed  of  alkaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  foluble  earth* 
and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  metallic  falts,  on  being  ex- 
pofed  for  fome  time  to  a  moill  air,  gradually  attraft  humidity,  and  at 
length  become  liquid.  Some  fubftances,  not  diffoluble  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  in  its  groffer  form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eafily 
liquefied  by  this  flow  aftion  of  the  aerial  moifture.  This  procefs  15 
called  deliquat'ion, 

SECT.    Hi 
Extraction. 

THE  liquors  which  diffolve  certain  fubftances  in  their  pure  ftate, 
l'erve  likewife  to  extrafi  them  from  admixtures  of  other  matter. 
Thus  ardent  fpirit,  the  menftruum  of  effential  oils  and  refins,  takes  up 
the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water  does  thole  of 
the  mucilaginous  audfaline;  the  inaftive  earthy  parts  remaining  un- 
touched by  both.  Water  extr.ifts  likewik  from  many  plants-  fub- 
ftances which  by  themfcives  it  has  little  effect  upon  ;  even  effential  oils 
being,  as  we  iiave  formerly  obfei  'ved,  rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid,  by 
..•mixture  of  goawnV  and  feline  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  par- 
ticipate 
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ticipate  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plantss 
and  moll  of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  men- 
it  ru  urn. 

Extraction  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  fteeping  'the  fubject  in  its  ap- 
propriated menftruum  in  the  cold:  or  digejiing  or  circulating  them  in  a 
moderate  warmth  :  or  infufing  the  plants  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuf- 
fering  them  to  ftand  in  a  covered  veffel  till  grown  cold  ;  or  actually  boil- 
ing them  together  for  fome  time.  If  the  vegetable  matter  is  ltfelf  fuc- 
culent  and  watery,  it  is  fometimes  only  neceffary  to  exprefs  the  juice,  and 
evaporate  it  to  the  proper  confidence. 

The  term  digejiion  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration ;  and  in  this  cafe, 
the  procefs  is  directed  to  be  performed  without  heat :  where  this  circum- 
ftance  is  not  expreffed,  digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of  heat.  Circu- 
lation differs  little  from  digeftion  ;  not  only  that  the  fleam  into  which  a 
part  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat,  is,  by  means  of  a  proper  dif- 
pofition  of  the  veffels,  condenfed,  and  conveyed  back  again  upon  the 
fubject.  Digeftion  is  ufually  performed  in  a  matrafs  bolt-head, 
Florence  flafk,  or  the  like;  either  of  v*i.ich  may  be  converted  into  .a 
circulatory  veffel,  by  inverting  another  into  the  mouth  of  it,  and  fecuring 
the  juncture  with  a  piece  of  wet-bladder.  A  lingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck 
be  very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effe&ually ;  the 
vapour  cooling  and  condenfing  before  it  can  rife  to  the  top  :  in  a  veffel 
of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine,  one  of  the  moft  volatile  liquors  we 
know,  may  be  boiled  without  any  coniiderable  lofs.  The  ufe  of  this  in- 
ftrument  is  likewife  free  from  the  inconvenience  which  may  in  fome  cafes 
attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermoft  veffel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As 
the  long  necked  matraffes  here  recommended  are  difficultly  filled  or 
emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear,  a  long  glafs  tube  may  be  occafionally 
luted  to  thofe  with  fhorter  necks. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction  ;  but  by  this  means  proves  as  inju- 
rious to  fome  fubftances,  by  occafioning  the  menftruum  to  take  up  their 
groffer  and  more  ungrateful  parts,  as  it  is  neceffary  for  enabling  it  to 
extract  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacum  and  logwood  impart 
little  to  aqueous  liquors  without  a  boiling  heat ;  while  even  a  fmall  de- 
gree of  wrarmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine  bitter  of  carduus 
benedictus.  This  plant,  which  infufed  in  boiling  or  digefted  in  fenfibly 
hot  water,  gives  out  a  naufeous  tafte  fo  offenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to 
promote  vomiting,  yields  to  cold  water  a  grateful  balfamic  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  diffolving  power  of  liquids  ;  fo  cold,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminifhes  it.  Hence  tinctures  or  extractions  made  by  a 
confiderable  heat,  depofite  in  cold  weather  a  part  of  their  contents,  and 
thus  become  proportionally  weaker  :  a  circumftance  which  deferves  par- 
ticular regard. 

SECT.    III. 

Depuration. 

THERE  are  different  methods  o$  depurating  or  purifying  liquors  from 
their  feculencies,  according  as  the  liquor  itfelf  is  more  or  lefs  te- 
nacious, or  the  feculent  matter  of  greater  or  lefs  gravity, 

J* 
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Thin  fluids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous  impurities  by 
ftanding  at  reft  for  fome  time  in  a  cool  place  j  and  may  then  be  decanted? 
pr  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veffel. 

Glutinous,  unctuous,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be  liquefied  by  a 
fuitable  heat;  when  the  groffer  feculencies  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  lighter  arifing  to  the  furface,   may  be  defpumated  or  fcummed  off. 

Where  t^he  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as  to  fubfide  freely  to 
the  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  arife  readily  to  the  furface,  they  may  be 
feparated  in  great  meafure  by  colature  through  (trainers  of  linen,  woollen, 
or  other  cloth,  and  more  perfectly  by Jiltration  through  a  foft  bibulous 
kind  of  paper  made  for  this  purpofe. 

The  grey  paper,  which  covers  pill  boxes  as  they  come  from  abroad, 
is  one  of  the  belt  for  this  purpofe  ;  it  doe3  not  eafily  break  when  wetted, 
or  tinge  the  liquor  which  paffes  through  it,  which  the  reddifh  fort  cal- 
led blojfom  paper  frequently  doeg.  The  paper  is  fupported  by  a  funnel, 
or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame.  When  the  funnel  is  ufed  it  is  con- 
venient to  put  fome  draws,  fmall  (ticks,  or  (lender  glafs  rods,  between  the 
paper  and  its  fides,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  preffing  the 
paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow  room  for  the  fluid  to  tranfude.  In 
fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of  wire  is  put  between  the  paper  and  the  glafs 
funnel.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  glafs  funnel  with  ridges  down  its  fides 
made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  un&uo.Ua  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily  pafs  through  the 
pores  of  a  filter  or  (trainer,  are  qlarlfied  by  beating  them  up  with  whites 
of  eggs  ;  which  concreting  and  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  entang- 
ling the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the  furface  :  t^he  mixture  is  to  be 
gently  boiled  till  the  fcum  begins  to  break,  when  the  veffel  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire,  the  crutt  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  paffed  through 
a  flannel  bag. 

Decantation,  coiature.,  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  molt  of  the 
medicated  liquors  that  need  purification.  Defpumation  and  clarification 
very  rarely  have  place  ;  (ince  thefe,  along  with  the  impurities  of  the 
liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal  parts.  Thus,  if  the  decoction 
of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diacodum,  be  follicitoufly  fcummed  or  cla- 
rified, the  medicine  will  lofe  almolt  all  the  virtue  that  the  poppies  com- 
municated ;  and  inltead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turns  out  little  other  than  a 
plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering  paper 
are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagreeable  flavour:  ami  hence  in  filtering 
fine  bitters  or  other  liquor,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  confiderable  confe- 
rence, the  part  which  paffes  through  fi r ft.  ought  to  be  kept  feparate  fo; 
inferior  purpofes. 

SEC  T.     IV. 

Crystallisation. 

WATER,  aflUted  by  heat,  diffolves  a  larger  proportion  of  moft  fe- 
line fubitances  that  it  can  retain  when  cold;  hence  on  the  abate- 
ment of  the  heat,  a  part  of  the  fait  fvparate?  from  the  m  eiiftruum.|  and  con, 

crete 
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cretes  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  vefTel.  Thefe  concretions,  unlefs  too 
haft  ily  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling  of  the  liquor,  or  difturbed  in  their 
coalefcehce  by  agitation,  or  other  fimilar  caufes,  prove  tranfparent  and 
of  regular  figures. 

■  Salts,  diflolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may  be  recovered  from  it 
in  their  cryftalline  form,  by  boiling  down  the  folution  till  fo  much  of  the 
fluid  has  exhaled  as  that  the  remainder  will  be  too  little  to  keep  the  fait 
diflolved,  when  grown  perfectly  cold.  It  is  cuftomary  to  continue  the 
evaporation  till  the  fait  fhews  a  difpofition  to  concrete  even  in  hot  water, 
by  forming  a  pellicle  on  that  part  which  is  leall  hot,  viz.  on  the  furface« 
If  large,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  figured  ciyftals  are  required,  this  point 
is  fomgwhat  too  late:  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to  a  coalefce  while  conft- 
derably  hot,  on  being  removed  to  a  cold  place  its  particles  will  run  too  haf- 
tily  and  irregularly  together ;  the  pdliclc  at  the  fame  time  falling  down 
through  the  liquor,  proves  a  farther  difturbance  to  the  regularity  of  the 
cryftallifation. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfection,  the  evaporation  ttiull:  be 
gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  let 
fall  on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  difcover  cryftalline  filaments.  When  this  mark 
of  fufficient  exhalation  appears,  the  veffel  is  to  be  immediately  removed! 
from  the  fire  into  a  lefa  warm,  but  not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  consequently  the  formation 
of  a  pellicle. 

The  fixed  alkalies,  efpecially  the  mineral,  when  fully  faturated  with 
fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid,  affume  a  cryftalline  Form;  but  thefe  cryftals 
are  not  fo  perfect  as  when  the  fame  alkalies  are  united  with  the  other 
acids  ;  the  volatile  alkalies  cannot  cryftallife  by  the  method  juft  defcrib- 
ed,  becaufe  they  efcape  before  the  menftruum  exhales. 

Some  even  of  the  other  neutral  falts,  particularly  of  thofe  which  cer- 
tain metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis,  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous 
fluid,  as  not  to  exhibit  any  appearance  of  cry  ft  al  Ufa  t  ion  >  unlefs  fome 
other  fubftarice  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a  greater  affinity* 
The  Table  of  Affinity  fhews  that  fpirit  of  wine  is  flich  a  fubftance;  bjr  the 
prudent  addition  of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  falts  feparate  freely  from  the 
menftruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals  fcareely  obtainable  by 
any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit;  left:,, 
inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular  cryftallifation,  the  fait  be  haftily 
precipitated  'in  a  powdery  form.  One  twentieth  part  of  the  Weight 
of  the  liquor  will  in  moft  cafes  be  a  fufficient,  ..and  in  fome  too  large  a 
quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  Water  to  keep  them  dif* 
Solved  :  and  hence  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  diflolved  in  this  fluid,  they 
will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftallife  at  different  periods  of  the  evapora* 
tion.  On  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed,  not  only  from  fuch  impurities 
as  water  is  not  capable  of  diflblving  and  carrying  through  the  pores  of  a 
filter,  but  iikewife  from  admixture  of  each  other;  that  which  require* 
moft  water  to  diffolve  fhooting  firft  into  cryftals. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  a  fait,  when  cryftallifing^  ftill  retain*, 
and  combines  with,  a  certain  portion  of  water  5  thii  water  h  net  «flenti- 
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al  t«  the  fait  as  a  fait,  but  is  effential  to  a  fait  as  being  cryftallifed  ;  it  it 
therefore  called  by  the  chemifts  the  water  of  cryftallifatidk.  The  quantity 
of  this  water  varies  in  different  falts:  In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber's 
fait,  alum,  and  copperas,  it  makes  up  about  one  half  of  their  weight  ; 
in  others,  as  in  nitre,  common  fait,  and  efpecially  felenites,  it  is  in 
very  fmall  quantity.  As  falts  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryftallifation 
by  their  attraction  for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that  this  wa- 
ter is  perfectly  pure,  and  contains  in  complete  cryftals,  no  fubftance 
foreign  to  the  falts.  Salts  not  only  differ  in  the  quantity  of  water  ne- 
ceflary  to  their  folution,  but  fome  of  them  are  alfo  foluble  with  equal  fa- 
cility in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  Sometimes,  then,  we  employ  evapora- 
tion ;  fometimes  cooling ;  2nd  at  other  times  both  thefe  expedients 
are  ufed  alternately,  to  feparate  different  falts  diflblved  in  the  fame  li- 
quor. It  is  obvious,  that  thofe  which  are  nearly  or  equally  foluble 
in  cold  as  in  boiling  water,  can  only  be  cryftallifed  by  evaporation  ; 
thofe  again  which  are  much  more  foluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  wa- 
ter, are  to  be  feparated  by  cooling.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  common 
or  muriatic  fa\t\  of  the  latter^  is  nitre  or  faltpetre.  To  feparate  thefe 
two  falts,  when  both  of  them  happen  to  be  diflblved  in  the  fame  water9 
we  have  recouife  to  alternate  evaporation  and  cooling.  If  in  fuch  a 
folution  a  pellicle  appears  in  the  boiling  liquor  before  cryftals  can  be 
formed  in  cooling,  we  then  conclude  that  the  common  fait  predomi- 
nates :  In  this  caie  we  evaporate  the  water,  and  feparate  the  common 
fait  as  faft  as  it  is  formed,  till  the  liquor  on  cooling  fhows  cryftals  of 
nitre  :  we  then  allow  the  nitre  to  cryttallife  by  cooling.  After  all  the 
nitre  which  had  been  diflblved  by  the  heat  alone,  has  now  feparated  by 
cooling,  we  refume  the  evaporation,  and  feparate  the  common  fait,  till 
the  cooling  liquor  again  (hews  cryftals  of  nitre.  We  thus  repeat  the 
fame  feries  of  operations,  by  which  means  thefe  two  falts  may  be  alter- 
nately cryftallifed ;  the  one  by  evaporation,  the  other  by  cooling,  till 
they  are  perfectly  feparated  from  each  other.  If  in  the  beginning  of 
the  operation  the  liquor  had,  upon  trial,  given  cryftals  of  nitre  by  cool- 
ing, before  any  pellicle  appeared  on  its  furface  when  boiling,  this 
would  have  indicated  that  the  nitre  was  predominant  in  the  folution  ; 
the  nitre  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  cryftallifed,  firft  by  cooling  till 
the  quantity  of  nitre  exceeding  that  of  the  common  fait  having  been 
feparated,  the  common  fait  would  next  have  cryftallifed  in  its  turn  by 
evaporation.  The  example  we  have  now  given  may  be  applied  toother 
falts,  or  to  a  number  of  falts  which  may  happen  to  be  diflblved  in  the 
fame  liquor.  For  though  there  are  few  fo  completely  foluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter as  common  fait,  and  few  fo  fcantily  as  nitre  ;  yet  there  are  fcarce- 
ly  two  falts  who  either  precifely  fhew  the  fame  folubility  or  the  fame 
appearance  of  their  cryftals.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  by  cryftallifation 
tvedifcover  the  peculiar  predominant  fait  in  any  folution  of  mixed  faline 
matter;  but  as  one  fait  always  takes  down  a  fmall  portion  of  another, 
it  is  nectiLry  to  redilfolve  the  lirft  products,  and  repeat  the  cryftallifa- 
tion, in  order  to  render  the  feparation  complete. 

Wt  fee,  then,  that  though  the  cryftal  appearance  and  form  docs  not 
alter  the  fait  itfclf,  yet  that  this  piocefs  affords  an  elegant  method  of 
difcoverirg  compound  folutions  of  falu,  of  j'tdgmg  their  purity,   and, 

laftly, 
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laftly  of  feparatlng  different  falts  from  each  other.  Cryfullifation, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  moil  important  agents  in  pharmacy,  and  ought 
to  be  well  underftood.  We  fhall  attempt  to  explain  the  particular 
management  in  cryftallifing  particular  falts,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
each  feparately. 

SECT.    V. 

Precipitation. 

BY  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutions,  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubftance,  with  which  either 
the  raenftruum,  or  the  body  diffoived,  have  a  greater  affinity  than  they 
have  with  each  other. 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds;  one,  where  the  fubftance 
fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruura,  and  occafions  that  which  was  be- 
fore diffoived  to  be  thrown  down  ;  the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with 
the  diffoived  body,  asd  falls  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from  alkaline  lixivia  by 
the  means  of  acids;  of  the  fecond,  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from 
aquafortis  by  the  muriatic  acid. 

The  fubje&s  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable  of  be- 
ing precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily  appear  by 
the  Table  of  Attraftions.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  fo  fimple, 
as  to  need  no  particular  directions  ;  all  that  is  required,  is  to  add  the 
precipitant  by  degrees,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipi- 
tation. When  the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  eduU 
corated,  that  is,  walhed  in  feveral  frefh  parcels  of  water,  and  afterwards 
dried  for  ufe. 

When  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants,  as  in  the  purification  of 
martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frefh  iron,  they  ought  to 
be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy  matter  :  otherwise 
they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diffolve,  and  confequently  the  precipi- 
tation will  not  fucceed  ;  for  the  fubftance  to  be  precipitated  feparates 
only  by  the  additional  one  diffolving  and  taking  its  place.  The  fepara- 
ted  powder,  often,  inftead  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon  the 
precipitant ;  from  which  it  muft  be  occasionally  fhaken  off,  for  reafons 
fufficiently  obvious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally  the 
part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage  may  be  frequently  made  of 
the  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when  fixed  alkaline 
fait  is  diffoived  in  water,  and  fulphur  diffoived  in  this  lixivium  ;  the 
addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down  the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue 
of  the  acid  uniting  with,  and  neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  ful- 
phuK  was  held  diffoived:  confequently,  if  the  precipitation  be  made 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gradually  dropt  in  till  the  alkali  be 
completely  faturated,  that  is,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  pre- 
cipitation or  turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and 
cryitallifation,  a  neutral  fait,  com pofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed 
alkali,  that  is,  vltriolated  tartar.  In  like  manner,  if  the  precipitation 
'  be 
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be  made  with  the  nitrous  acid,  a  true  nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the 
liquor:  if  with  the  muriatic,  the  fait  called  cubic  nitre  j  and  if  with 
the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  kali  acetata. 


SECT.    VI. 

Evaporation. 

I  J  V  AP0RAT10N,  the  thirdmethod  of  recovering  folid  bodie3  from 
_j  their  folutions,  is  effe&ed  by  the  means  of  heat ;  which  evaporate* 
the  fluid  part,  and  the  matter  which  was  diflblved  therein  is  left  behind 
in  its  folid  form. 

The  general  rules  for  evaporation  are,  To  place  the  matter  in  a  flat, 
fhallow  wide  veffel,  fo  that  a  large  furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  prefented 
to  the  air  :  for  it  is  only  from  the  furface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  volatility  of  the  fub- 
ilance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the  degree  of  the  fixity  of  the  matter 
to  be  left :  Thus,  the  lefs  fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more 
ftrongJy  it  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  lefs  the  degree  of  heat 
ought  to  be  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  too,  a  forcible  current  of  air  is  fome- 
times  fcarcely  admiflible :  On  the  contrary,  when  the  matter  to  be 
evaporated  is  not  very  volatile,  and  when  the  matter  to  be  left  is  very 
fixed,  and  does  not  adhere  ftrongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the  evapora- 
tion may  be  urged  by  a  ftrong  heat,  aided  by  a  current  of  air  directed 
upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

This  procefs  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  a-11  thofe  fubftance9  which 
are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruum,  or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the 
heat,  requifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  :  as  the  folutions  of  fixed 
alkaline  falts  ;  of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodorous  parts  of 
vegetables  and  animals  in  water ;  and  of  many  reiinous  and  odorous  fub- 
ftances  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Water  extracts  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aromatic  herbs,  almoft 
as  perfectly  as  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  :  but  the  aqueous  infufions  are  far 
from  being  equally  fuited  to  this  procefs  with  thofe  made  in  fpirit  j  water 
carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fuhjeft,  which  that  light- 
er liquor  leaves  entire  behind  it.  Thus  a  watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in 
evaporation  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  herb  ;  while  a  tincture 
drawn  with  pure  fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a  thick  balfamic 
liquid,  or  folid  gummy  refin,  extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care  mud  be  had,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle  :  otherwife 
the  matter  as  it  grows  thick  will  burn  to  the  veflcl,  and  contract  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  and  tafte  :  this  burnt  flavour  is  called  empyreitma.  The 
liquor  ought  to  be  kept  ftirriny  during  the  evaporation  ;  otherwife  a 
part  of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  iurface  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forma 
a  pellicle  which  impedes  the  farther  evaporation.  More  particular  direc- 
tions for  pci  forming  this  operation  to  the  greateft  advantage  will  be  giv:n 
hereafter. 

SECT. 
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SECT.      VII. 
Distillations. 

IN  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  into  fteam  or  va- 
pour, which  is  fuffered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  it  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  diftillation  to  collect  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the  fteam 
is  received  in  proper  veffels,  and  being  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  A 
fluid  form  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation  ;  by  the  one,  the  more  fubtile  and 
volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  grofler  ;  by  the  other  li- 
quids incorporated  with  folid  bodies  are  forced  out  from  them  with  ve- 
hemence by  fire. 

To  the  firft  belong,  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflammable  fpirit  from 
vinous  liquors  :,  and  of  fuch  of  the  active  parts  of  vegetables  as  are  capa- 
ble of  being  extracted  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time 
of  arifing  along  with  their  fteam. 

As  boiling  water  extracts  or  diflblves  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables, 
while  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubject,  without  Satura- 
tion, but  imbibes  only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall  proportion  of  them, 
in  their  pure  ftate;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubftances,  contained  in  com- 
mon vegetables,  which  prove  totally  volatile  i,n  that  degree  of  heat ; 
and  as  it  is  in  them  that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour 
and  flavour  of  all  plants  refide  ;  it  is  evident,  that  water  may  be  impreg- 
nated by  diftillation,  with  the  more  volatile  parts  of  many  vegetables ; 
that  this  impregnation  is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs  pure  from 
thofe  parts  of  the  plant  which  before  rendered  it  Soluble  in  water  with- 
out limitation  :  hence  greateft  part  of  the  oil  Separates  from  the  diftiiled 
aqueous  liquor,  and,  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either 
links  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the  Surface  :  that  confequentiy  infulions 
and  diftiiled  waters  are  very  different  from  each  other:  that  the  firft 
may  be  rendered  ftronger  by  pouring  the  liquor  on  frefh  parcels  of  the 
fubject;  but  that  the  latter  cannot  be  in  like  manner  improved  by  co- 
hobatingy  or  re-diftilling  them  from  frefh  agents. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diftil  with  a  lefs  heat  than 
that  in  which  water  boils  ;  as  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fufceptible  of 
this  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  this  menftruum  totally  diflblves  thefe  oils  in 
their  pure  ftate  5  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates  far  lefs  from  moft  vege. 
tables  than  water  ;  but  that  nevertheless  the  diftiiled  fpirit,  by  keeping 
all  that  it  does  elevate  perfectly  diffblved,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  prove  as 
ftrqng  of  the  fubjedt  as  the  diftiiled  water.  The  more  gentle  the  heat, 
and  the  flower  the  diftillation  goes  on,  the  volatile  parts  are  the  more 
perfectly  Separated  in  their  native  ftate. 

The  apparatus  ufed  for  diftilling  Spirits,  waters,  and  oils,  confifts  of 
d.Jli/1,  or  copper  vefiel,  for  containing  the  fubject,  on  which  is  luted  a 
large  head  with  afivan-nqk.  The  vapour  arifing  into  the  head,  is  thence 
conveyed  through  a  worm,  or  lonj  Spiral  pipe,  placed  in  a  vefiel  of  cold  wa- 
ter 
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ter  called  a  refrigeratory  ;  and  being  there  condenfed,  runs  down  into  a 
receiver.    (Stejig.  4.   plate  III.) 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  prepared  in  evapora- 
tion cannot  arife  in  diftillation,  the  lfcpior  remaining  after  the  diftillation, 
properly  depurated  and  infpiffated,  will  yield  the  fame  extra&s  as  thofe 
prepared  from  the  tincture  or  decoction  of  the  fubjecl  made  on  purpofe 
for  that  ufe  ;  the  one  of  thefe  operations  collecting  only  the  volatile  parts, 
and  the  other  the  more  fixed  :  fo  that  where  one  fubject  contains  medici- 
nal parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus  be  obtained  diftinft,  without  one 
being  injured  by  the  procefs  which  collects  the  other. 

The  fubje&s  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are,  the  grofs  oils  of  ve- 
getables and  animals,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  metallic  fluid  quick- 
filver  :  which,  as  they  acquire  a  much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  to  elevate 
them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo  they  likewife  condenfe 
without  arifing  fo  far  from  the  action  of  the  fire.  The  diftillation  of 
thefe  is  performed  in  low  glafs  veffels,  called,  from  their  neck  being 
bent  to  one  fide,  retorts:  to  the  farther  end  of  the  neck  a  receiver  is  luted, 
which  {landing  without  the  furnace,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it, 
without  the  ufe  of  a  refrigeratory:  (fee  Jig.  3.  plate  III.  and  R  fig. 
2.  plate  II.)  neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  effect,  it  is  ufual,  efpecially 
in  warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver, by  occafionally  applying  wetclothes 
to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a  veffel  of  cold  water. 

The  vapours  of  forae  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifh,  or  ftrongly  retained  by 
a  fixed  matter,  as  fcarcely  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort. 
Thefe  are  moft  commodioufly  diftilled  in  ftreight  necked  earthen  veflels, 
called  long  necks,  laid  on  their  fide,  fo  that  the  vapour  paffes  off  laterally 
with  little  or  no  afcent :  a  receiver  is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  with- 
out the  furnace.  In  this  manner,  the  vitriolic  acid  was  diftilled.  The 
matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or  long-neck,  after  the  diftillation,  is 
vulgarly  called  caput  mortuum- 

In  thefe  diftiliations,  a  quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  frequently  generated: 
which,  unlefs  an  exit  be  allowed,  blows  off  or  burfts  the  receiver.  The 
danger  of  this  may  be  prevented,  by  leaving  a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting, 
to  be  occafionally  opened  or  ftopt  with  a  wooden  plug  ,  or  by  fitting  to 
the  apparatus  other  veffels,  by  which  the  vapours  may  be  condenfed, 
or  conveyed  away. 


SECT.     VI II. 

Sublimation. 

AS  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of  being 
feparated,.  in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
cefs ;  fo  various  lolid  bodies  are  fubjedted  to  a  fimilar  treatment.  Fluids 
are  faid  to  cl'ifM,  and  folids  tofublime;  though  fometimes  both  are  ob- 
tained in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If  the  fubliming  matter  concretes 
into  a  folid  hard  mafs,  it  is  commonly  called  a  Jublimatc  j  if  into  a  pow- 
dery form,  Jlowers. 

The 
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The  principal  fubje£ts  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ; 
neutral  falts,  compofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac  ; 
the  fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin;  mercurial  preparations;  and 
fulphur.  Bodies  of  themfelves  not  volatile,  are  frequently  made  to 
fublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  :  thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal 
ammoniac  in  the  preparation  of  the  Jlores  martiaks,  or  ferrum  ammoniacale. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies  in  clofe  vefiels  rife  but  a  little  way,  and  ad- 
here to  that  part  of  the  vefiel  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a  receiver  or 
condenfer  is  lefs  necefTary  here  than  in  the  preceding-  operation  ;  a  fingie 
veflel,  as  a  matrafs,  or  tall  vial,  or  the  like,  being  frequently  fufficient. 

SECT.     IX. 

Expression. 

T-HE  prefs  is  chiefly  ufed  for  forcing  out  the  jutces  of  fucculent 
herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  infipid  oils  of  the  unctuous  feeds  and 
kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well  beat  or 
ground ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifed-  The  fubject  is 
then  included  in  a  hair-bag,  and  prefled  between  wooden  plates*  in  the 
common  fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from  it. 

The  expreflion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  juices ;  only  here,  iron  plates  are  fubftituted  for  the  wooden  ones. 
The  fiibject  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a  ftrong  canvafs  bag,  be- 
tween which,  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs,  a  haircloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  unftuous  feeds  are  obtained  uninjured,  by 
this  operation,  if  performed  without  heat ;  which,  though  it  greatly  pro- 
motes the  extraction  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  gives  an  ungrateful 
flavour,  and  increafes  the  oil's  difpofition  to  grow  rancid. 

The  oils  exprefled  from  aromatic  fubftances  generally  carry  with  them 
a  portion  of  their  eflential  oil;  hence  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  ex- 
prefled oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found  impreg- 
nated with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjedr.  :  oil  of  muftard-feed, 
for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony  as  that  of  the  almond,  the 
pungency  of  the  muftard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
preflion. 

SECT.    X. 

Exsiccation. 

THERE  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or  drying  moid  bo- 
dies; in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by  heat;  in  the 
other,  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fubftances,  whofe  foft  and 
fpongy  texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combined 
with,  or  diflblved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  their  juices,  re- 
quire the  firft ;  fuch  as  are  only  fuperficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or 
indiffbluble  powders  are  ground  with  water,  are  commodioufly  feparat^ti 
from  it  by  the  fecond. 

E.  Vegetables 
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Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  air  ;  the  afiiftance  of  a  gentle  artificial  heat  may  never- 
thelefs,  in  general  be  not  only  fafely,  but  advantageoufly  had  recourfe 
to.  Ky  a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be  dried,  in 
a  little  time,  without  any  confidtrable  lofs,  either  of  their  odour,  ot  live- 
ly colour  ;  which  would  both  be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed  by  a  more 
flow  exficcation  in  air.  Some  plants  indeed,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
acrid  kind,  as  horfe-radifh,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues 
by  this  procefs,  however  carefully  performed  ;  but  far  the  greater  num- 
ber retain  them  unimpaired,  and  often  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  he  exficcated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; 
or,  where  this  is  not  fufhcient,  by  that  of  a  water- bath,  or  an  oven  mo- 
derately warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till  they  begin 
to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  The  procefs  termed  in- 
Jpijfcttion,  or  evaporation,  has  been  fpoken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome 
plants,  as  arum-root,  briony-root,  orris-root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  fepa- 
rate,  on  ftanding  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick  part  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one  which  fwims  above  it :  this  laft  is  to 
be  poured  off,  and  the  full  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth.  Preparations 
of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called  fecule  ;  that  of  the  cucumber,  to 
be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the  only  one  which  practice  now  retains. 

IndifToluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  confidence,  may 
be  eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a  chalk' 
jlone,  or  fome  powdered  chalk  prefled  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  which  readily 
imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large,  as  in  the 
edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be  feparated  by  decantation  or  fil- 
tration. 

We  obferved  before,  that  one  of  the  principal  circumftances  favouring 
fermentatibn,  was  a  certain  degree  of  moifture.  Exficcation  is  therefore 
employed  to  diffipate  humidify,  and  render  vegetables  thereby  lefb  liable 
to  thofe  changes  produced  by  a  kind  of  infenfible  fermentation. 

SECT.     IX. 

Comminution. 

OM MTNUTION  is  the  bare  reduction  of  folid  coherent  bodies  into 
fmall  particles  or  powder.      The  methods  of  effecting  this  are  va- 
rioub,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  fubjeft. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and  mix- 
tures of  thefe  with  fomewhat  moift  ones,  are  eafily pulverifed  in  a  mortar. 

For  very  light  dry  fubftances,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  tenacious  tex- 
ture, the  m'ortsr  may  in  fome  caii-s  be  prevfoufly  rubbed  with  a  little 
iweet  oil,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  be  ocean" Otrttlly  added  :  this  prevents  the 
finer  powder  of  the  1/rlt  from  flying  off.  Camphor  is  commodioufly 
powdered  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Tough  fubilanccs,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons,  &c. 
are  molt  conveniently >w//W/   and  foft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmegs,  gratea. 

The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryftal,  flint 
&c.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  cxl:n&ion;   that  is,  by  healing  them  red- hot 

an 
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and  quenching  th^m  in  water  :  by  repeating1  this  procefs  a  few  times, 
moil  of  the  hard  ftone9  become  eahly  pulverifable.  This  procefs,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calcareous  Hones  ; 
left,  inflcad  of  an  infipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acrimonious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftrongly  cohering  in  their  natural  Hate, 
prove  extremely  brittle  when  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily  divided  in- 
to fmall  particles  by  dexterous  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method  of 
pulverifing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inftant  of  its  beginning  to  re- 
turn into  a  ftate  of  folidity,  brifky  (halting  it  in  a  wooden  box.  The 
comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  granulation. 

On  a  fimilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced  into 
powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diflblving  them  in  boiling  water,  fetting 
the  folution  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conftantly  ftirring 
during  its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  disjoined  by  the  fluid, 
from  reuniting  together  into  larger  maffes. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs  by  triturating,  or 
rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  a  mortar.  Such  as  are  not  diflolu- 
ble  in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are  moiftened 
with  it  into  the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  and  levigated  or  ground  on  a  flat 
fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate,  or,  what  is  beft,  a  porphyr  ;  or  where  a  large 
quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in  mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  fimple  operations  of  pharmacy, 
has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  effedt.  The  refinous  purgatives, 
when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and 
confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating,  than  in  their 
groffer  ftate.  Crude  antimony,  which,  when  reduced  to  a  tolerable  fine 
powder,  discovers  little  medicinal  virtue,  if  levigated  to  a  great  degree  of 
fubtility,  proves  a  powerful  medicine  in  many  chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavieft  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in  the  light- 
eft  fluids,  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  their  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  tenuity,  Hence  we  are  furnifhed  with  an  excellent  cri- 
terion of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a  method  of  feparating  the 
more  fubtile  parts  from  the  groffer.,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
elutriation,  or  tvafAng  over. 


SECT.     XII, 

Fusion. 

FUSION  is  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies  into  a  ftate  of  frutoV'ty  by- 
fire.  Almoft  all  natural  fubltances,  the  pure  earths  and  the  folid 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  excepted,  melt  in  proper  degrees  of  fire  j 
fome  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  while  others  require  its  utmoft  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubltances,  liquefy  in  a  gentle 
warmth  ;  wax.  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens,  require  a 
heat  too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport :  fixed  alkaline  fait,  common  fait, 
nitre,  require  a  red,  or  almoft  white,  heat  to  melt  them  ;  and  glafs,  a 
full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifnauth,  and  lead,  flow  long  before 
i£  z  ignitions. 
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ignition  :  antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vifibly  red-hot,  but  not 
before  the  veffel  is  confiderably  for"  the  regulus  of  antimony  demands  a 
much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a  red  heat ;  gold  andfilver 
Require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper,  a  bright  white  heat ;  and  iron,  an 
extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometimes  rmenftruum 
for  another,  not  fulible  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat.  Thus  red- 
hot  filver  melts  on  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs  hot  than  itfelf : 
and  thus  iffteel,  heated  to  whitentfs,  be  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and 
applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur,  the  fulphur  inftantly  liquefying,  occafions 
the  Heel  to  melt  with  it ;  hence  the  chalyls  cum  fulphure  of  the  fhops. 
This  fubltance,  neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes  the  fufion  of  fome  other 
metals,  as  lead  :  which  when  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ful- 
phur requires  a  very  ftrong  fire  for  its  fufion.. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubftance  which  mixes  in  fufion  with 
metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and  other  like  matters,  even  the  calces  and 
glaffes  prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  di(lin£t  upon  the  furface, 
and  form  what  is  called  fcoria  or  drofs.  Where  the  quantity  of  this  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it  is  moll  commodioufly  feparated  by 
pouring  the  whole  into  a  conical  mould  :  the  pure  metal  or  regulus, 
though  fmall  in  quantity  occupies  a  confiderable  height  of  the  lower 
narrow  part  of  the  cone  :  and  when  congealed,  may  be  eafily  freed  from 
the  fcorias  by  a  hammer.  The  mould  fhould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or 
rather  fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out :  and  thoroughly 
dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion  which  fometimes  happens 
from  the  fudden  contact  of  melted  metals  with  moift  bodies. 


SECT.     XIII. 

Calcination. 

>Y  calcination  is  underftood  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies,  by  the 
__  t  means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  powdery  ftate,  accompanied 
with  a  change  of  their  quality  ;  in  which  lall  refpect  this  proccfo  differs 
from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belong  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ters, otherwife  called  vjiion;  incineration,  or  concr emotion  ;  and  the  change 
of  metais  into  an  earthy-like  powder,  which  in  the  fire  either  does  not 
nick,  or  vitrifies,  that  is,  runs  intoglals. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  by  keeping 
them  in  fufion  for  fome  time.  The  free  admiflion  of  air  is  effentially  ne- 
ctffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  ;  and  hence,  when  the  furface 
of  the  metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this  mult  be  taken  off  or  raked 
to  one  fide,  otherwife  the  remainder  excluded  from  the  air  will  not  un- 
dergo the  change  intended.  If  any  coal,  or  unfkuous  inflammable  mat- 
ter be  fuffercd  to  fall  into  the  veffel,  the  effect  expected  from  this  ope- 
rati.iri  will  not  be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined  will 
be  revived  ox  reduced ;  that  is,  it  will  return  into  its  original  metallic 
ft.il?  again. 

Tbofe 
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Thofe  metals  which  require  a  ftrong  fire  for  fufion,  calcine  -with  a 
much  lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make  them  flow.  Hence  the  burn- 
ing or fcorification  of  fuch  iron  or  copper  veffels  as  are  long  expofed  to  a 
confiderable  fire  without  defence  from  the  air.  Gold  and  filver  are  not 
calcinable  except  in  a  very  ftrong  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes  :  neverthelefs  the  weight 
of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies,  gold,  filver,  and  mercury  excepted, 
is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  procefs  is  ufually  termed  deflagration^ 
detonation. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcorise  are  revived  into  their  metallic  ftate 
by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter.  They  are 
all  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  the  refpective  metals  themfelve6  ;  and 
fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  antimony,  lead,  and  bifmuth  excepted, 
tan  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in  the  ftrongeft  fire 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  furnaces.  The  additions  called 
Jluxes,  employed  for  promoting  their  fufion,  confift  chiefly  of  fixed  alka- 
line falts.  A  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  with  inflammable  matter,  as 
powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a  reducing  Jlux,  as  contributing  at  the  fame 
time  to  bring  the  calx  into  fufion,  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such 
a  mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two  parts 
of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well  together,  fetting  the  powders  on  fire 
with  a  bit  of  coal  or  red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  veflel,  and  fuf- 
fering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are  changed  into  a  black  al- 
kaline coally  mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing  flux  of  the  chemiftss 
and  is  called  from  its  colour  the  black  flux.  Metallic  calces  or  fcorise, 
mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound,  and  expofed  to  a  pro- 
per fire  in  a  clofe  covered  crucible,  melt  and  refutne  their  metallic  form, 
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MATERIA     MEDIC  A. 


THE  Materia  Medica  comprehends  all  thofe  fubftances,  whether 
natural,  or  artificial,  that  are  employed  in  medicine. 
Much  pains  have  been  bellowed  by  the  writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
in  attempting  to  form  ufeful  arrangements  of  thefe  articles.  Some  have 
arranged  them  according  to  their  natural  affinities ;  others  according  to 
their  aclive  conftituent  parts;  and  a  third  fet,  according  to  their  real  or 
fuppofed  virtues.  It  muft  indeed  be  allowed,  that  fome  of  thefe 
arrangements  are  not  without  considerable  ufe,  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  particular  articles  ;  but  no  arrangement  has 
yet  been  propofed  which  is  not  liable  to  numerous  objections.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  Pharmacopoeias  publifhed  by  the  Colleges  of  Phyficians 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  and  the  fame  plan  is  alfo  now  adopted 
in  almoft  every  Pharmacopoeia  of  ertimation  lately  publifhed  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  This  plan,  therefore,  we  fhall  here  follow  .  fubjoin- 
ing  to  the  name  of  each  article  which  we  think  ought  to  enter  fuch  a  lift, 
a  fhort  view  of  its  natural,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  hiftory. 
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ABELMOSCHUS  [£™n.]  &- 
mlna. 

Hibifcus  Abelmofchus  Linnai. 

Mufk  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  the  product  of  a 
plant  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  in 
many  places  both  of  the  Eaft-and 
Welt  Indies.  They  are  of  a  fmall 
fize,  and  reniform  fhape  :  they  are 
very  remarkable  for  poffefling  a 
peculiar  and  very  fragrant  odour  ; 
the  fmell  which  they  give  out  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  mufk  and 
amber  conjoined :  thofe  brought 
from  the  ifland  of  Martinico  are 
generally  etteemed  themoft  odorous, 
but  we  have  feen  fome  the  product 
of  hot-houfes  in  Britain,  which,  in 
point  of  flavour,  feemed  not  inferi- 
or to  any  imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  feeds,  although  introdu- 
ced into  fome  of  the  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias, have  hitherto  been 
principally,  if  not  only,  ufed  as  a 
perfume  ;  and  as  their  medicinal 
powers  itill  remain  to  be  afcertain- 
ed,  it  is  perhaps  wi>h  propriety 
that  hitherto  no  place  has  been 
given  them  in  the  lift  either  of 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  Colleges. 
But  their  peculiar  flavour,  as  well 
as  other  fenfible  qualities,  point 
them  out  as  a  fubject  well  deferv- 
ing  a  particular  inveiligation. 

ABIES  [Gen.~\  Summ'ttates  cotii. 

Plnus  Abies  £y  Pinus  fylvsjlris 
Lin- 

The  common  and  the  Scotch  fir. 

Thefe  are  large  evergreen  trees, 
frequent  in  northern  climates.  Tho* 
they  have  now  no  place  either  in 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias, yet  they  ftandin  feveral 
of  the  foreign  ones,  and  are  employ* 
ed  for  different  puipofes  in  me- 
dicine. They  are  indigenous  in 
fome  parts  of  Britain,  but  are  chiefly 
to  be  met  with  in  plantations, 
where  they  grow  with  great  luxu- 


riance. From  thefe  trees  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Germany,  the  Straf- 
burgh  turpentine  is  extracted.  The 
branches,  and  the  fruit  or  cones, 
gathered  about  the  end  of  autumn* 
abound  with  a  relinous  matter,  and 
yield,  on  diftillation,  their  eftential 
oil,  and  a  liquor  impregnated  witrk, 
a  peculiar  acid.  It  has  been  ftil- 
ed  acidum  abietis ;  and  when  add- 
ed to  water,  is  thought  to  com- 
municate to  it  both  the  talle  and 
other  properties  of  tar-water.  The 
acidum  abietis  was  frequently  pre- 
ferred by  the  late  Dr  Hope  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh;  and 
he  thought  that  he  found  good  ef- 
fects from  it  in  fome  inftances  of 
obftinace  coughs,  particularly  ia 
thofe  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh* 
which  are  often  benefited  by  diu- 
retics. The  WQod  and  tops  of  the 
fir  tree  are  fometimes  employed 
under  the  form  of  decoction  or  in- 
fufion,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
urine  and  fweat ;  and  thefe  formulas 
have  been  thought  ferviceable  in 
healing  internal  ulcerations,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  urinary  paf« 
fages.    - 

Infufions  of  the  fpruce-fir  arc 
much  employed  in  Canada,  with  a 
view  both  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  genuine  fcorbutus.  And 
we  are  told,  that  with  thefe  inten- 
tions they  were  found  beneficial  ia- 
the  Britifh  army  at  Boiton,  when 
the  fcurvy  prevailed  in  an  alarming 
degree. 

ABROTANUM  iUnd.]fdU 
urn.   [_Ed.~\  Herba. 

Artemifia  Abrotanum  Lin, 

Southernwood. 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  cloathed 
with  very  finely  divided  leaves  of  a 
light  green  colour.  The  flowers, 
which  are  very  fmall  and  yellowifh, 
hang  downwards,  feveral  together, 
from  the  middle  of  the  branches  to 
*  the 
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the  top.  It  h  not,  like  fome  other 
fpecies  of  the  artemifia,  indigenous 
in  Britain  ;  but  though  a  native 
of  warm  climates,  it  readily  bears 
the  vicifiitudes  of  ours,  and  is  eahly 
cultivated  in  gardens  ;  from  thence 
alone  it  is  obtained  when  employ- 
ed for  medical  purpofes  :  the  leaves 
fall  off  every  winter,  but  the  roots 
and  ftalks  continue  for  many  years. 

Southernwood  has  a  ftrong  fmell, 
which,  to  moft  people,  is  riot  difa- 
greeable  ;  it  has  a  pungent,  bitter, 
and  fome  what  naufeoustafte.  Thefe 
qualities  are  very  completely  ex- 
tracted by  reftified  fpirit,  and  the 
tincture  thus  formed  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful green  colour.  They  are  lefs 
perfectly  extracted  by  watery  li- 
quors, the  infufion  being  of  a  light 
brown  colour. 

Southernwood,  as  well  as  fome 
other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus, 
particularly  the  abfinthium  and 
fantonicum,  has  been  recommend- 
ed as  an  anthelmintic;  and  it  has 
slfo  been  fometimes  ufed  as  a  ftimu- 
lant,  detergent,  and  fudorific.  It 
has  likewife  been  employed  exter- 
nally in  difcutient  and  antifeptic 
fomentations.  It  has  alfo  been 
ufed  under  the  form  of  lotion  and 
ointment  for  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  for  preventing  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Bnt  although  it  ft  ill 
retains  a  place  in  the  pharma- 
copceias  both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, it  does  not  enter  any  fixed 
formula  in  either  of  thefe  works, 
and  is  at  prefent  very  little  employ- 
ed in  practice. 

ABSINTHIUM  MARITI- 
MUM  [L'.nrf.~}  Coalmen. 

Artemifia  maritma  Lin. 

Sea-wormwood,  the  tops. 

The  leaves  of  lea-  wormwood  are 
much  fmaller  than  thole  of  the 
common  :  they  aie  hoary  on  the 
upper   fide  as   well  as  the  lower  5 


the  ftalks  alfo  are  hoary  all 
over.  It  grows  wild  about  fait 
marfhes,  and  feveral  parts  about 
the  fea  coafts. — In  tafte  and  fmell  it 
is  weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than 
the  common  wormwood.  The  tops 
of  fea  wormwood  formerly  entered 
fome  of  the  compound  diftilled 
waters  ;  but  they  are  now  reje&ed, 
and  are  very  little  employed  in 
practice. 

ABSINTHIUM  VULGARE 
\_Lond.~\  herb  a. 

ABSINTHIUM  [Edin.-}  Sum- 
miiates  jiorentes . 

Artemifia  Abfinthium  Lin. 

Common  wormwood;  the  leaves 
and  flowering  tops. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood are  divided  into  roundifh  feg- 
ments,  of  a  dull  green  colour  above, 
and  whitifh  underneath.  It  grow3 
wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain  ; 
about  Loudon,  large  quantities  are 
cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe  ;  it 
flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  and  after 
having  ripened  its  feeds,  dies  down 
to  the  ground,  except  a  tuft  of 
the  lower  leaves,  which  generally  a- 
bides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a  ftrong  bitter ; 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as  fuch 
againft  weaknefs  of  the  flomach, 
and  the  like,  in  medicated  wints 
and  ales  ;  but  its  ufe  with  thefe  in- 
tentions, is  exceptionable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  relifh  and  offenfive 
fmell  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 
It  maybe  freed  from  thefe  qualities 
partly  by  keeping,  and  totally  by 
long  codtion,  the  bitter  remaining 
entire.  An  extract  made  by  boil- 
ing the  leaves  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  evaporating  the  liquor, 
proves  a  bitter  i'uffi  ient'.y  giate- 
ful,  without  any  difguftful  flavour. 
This  extract,  which  had  formerly 
a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copeia, is  ftill  retained  in  fome  of 
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the  bed  foreign  ones:  but  it  is  pro- 
bably left?  a&ive  than  the  ftrong 
tin&ure  now  directed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college. 

ACACIA  VERA  [5r«».] 

Mirnofa  nilotica  Lin. 

Acacia  is  the  infpiffatcd  juice  of 
the  unripe  fruit  of  the  fame  tree 
which  produces  the  gum  arabic. 

This  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt  in  roundifh  mafles,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  black  ;  inwardly  of  a 
reddifh  or  yellowifh  brown  j  of  a 
firm  confidence  but  not  very 
dry.  It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth, 
and  difcovers  a  rough,  not  dif- 
agreeable  tafte,  which  is  followed 
by  a  fweetifh  relifh.  This  infpif- 
fated  juice  entirely  diflblves  in 
watery  liquors;  but  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine  fcarcely  produces  any  effect 
on  it. 

Acacia  is  a  mild  aftringent  me- 
dicine. The  Egyptians  give  it  in 
fpitting  of  blood,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  drachm,  diffolved  in  any  con- 
venient liquor  ;  and  repeat  this 
dofe  occafionally  :  they  likewife 
employ  it  in  collyria  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for 
quinfeys.  Among  us  it  is  little 
ufed,  and  is  rarely  met  with  in 
the  (hops.  What  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpiffa- 
ted  juice  of  unripe  floes  :  this  is 
harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  fomewhat  fharper  tafte, 
than  tlpe  true  fort.  In  feveral 
pharmacopceias,  as  in  the  Suecica, 
and  Genevenfis,  this  infpifTated  floe 
juice  has  a  place  under  the  title  of 
Acacia  Noftras. 

ACETOSA   £Lond.]    Folium. 

\_Edin.~\   Folia. 

Rumex  Acetofa  L'm. 
Sorrel ;  the  leaf. 


Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  Britain. 
The  leaves  have  a  reftringent  acid 
tafte,  without  any  fmell  or  parti- 
cular flavour:  their  medical  effects 
are,  to  cool,  quench  thirft,  and 
promote  the  urinary  difcharge  :  a 
decoction  of  them  in  whey  affords 
an  ufeful  and  agreeable  drink  in 
febrile  or  inflammatory  diforders  ; 
and  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
to  be  ufed  in  the  fpring  as  one  of 
the  moil  efficacious  aperients  and 
detergents.  Some  kinds  of  fcurvies 
have  yielded  to  the  continued  ufe 
of  this  medicine :  the  Green- 
landers,  who  are  very  fubject  to 
this  diftemper,  are  faid  to  employ 
with  good  fuccefs  a  mixture  of 
the  juices  of  forrel  and  of  fcurvy- 
grafs. 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a  bitter- 
ifli  auftere  tafte,  without  any  aci- 
dity :  they  are  faid  to  be  deobftru- 
ent  and  diuretic.  They  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, but  are  now  rejected 
from  it.  They  are  ftill,  however, 
retained  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
Suecica,  and  fome  other  of  the 
beft  foreign  ones  :  but  they  have 
little  other  effect  than  of  giving  a 
reddifh  colour  to  the  articles  with 
which  they  are  combined. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfenteries  ;  but  have  long  been, 
ftrangers  to  the  (hops,  and  are 
now  juftly  expunged  both  from 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopceias, and  indeed  from  move 
cf  the  foreign  ones.  They  have 
no  remarkable  fmell,  and  fcarcely 
any  tafte. 

ACETUM  VINI  IE  J."] 
Vinegar  ;     an  ,<  acid    produced 

from  fermented  vinous  liquors  by  a 

fecond  fermentation. 

Wine  vinegar  is  confiderably  pu« 
raff 
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rer  than  that  prepared  from  malt 
liqwors ;  the  latter,  however  acid 
and  fine,  contains  a  large  portion 
of  a  vifcous  mucilaginous  fub- 
ilance ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
ropinefsand  fliminefs  to  which  this 
kind  of  vinegar  is  very  much  fub- 
jeft  ;  the  ftronger  and  more  fpirit- 
ous  the  wine,  the  better  and  ftrong- 
er vinegar  it  yields.  The  French 
vinegars  are  faid  by  Geoffrey  to  fa- 
turate  above  one  thirty-fifth  of 
their  weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
and  fome  of  them  no  lefs  than  one- 
twelfth  ;  the  beft  of  the  German 
vinegars  little  more  than  one-for- 
tieth. 

Vinegar  is  a  medicine  of  excel- 
lent ufe  in  all  kinds  of  inflammatory 
and  putrid  diforders,  either  inter- 
nal or  external  :  in  ardent,  bilious 
fevers,  peftilential  and  other  ma- 
lignant diftempers,  it  is  recom- 
mended by  Boerhaave  as  one  of  the 
xnoft  certain  fudorifics.  Weaknefs, 
fainting,  vomiting,  hiccup,  hyfte- 
rical  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, have  been  frequently  re- 
lieved by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into 
the  ftomach.  It  has  been  ufed  in- 
ternally in  rabies  canina  It  is 
often  ufefully  employed  as  a  pow- 
erful menftruum  for  extracting  the 
virtues  of  other  articles. 

ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM. 

\_Lond.  Ed.'] 

Vitriolic  acid. 

This  is  inferted  in  the  Materia 
Medica  on  account  of  its  being  ge- 
nerally made,  not  by  the  apothe- 
cary, but  by  the  trading  chemift, 
and  mod  commonly  from  fulphur. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  lea- 
den vefiels,  fometime.-i  zo  feet  high 
and  l  o  broad  j  with  an  eighth  part 
cf  nitre  to  fupply  the  abfence  of 
the  external  air,  and  fome  vat  r  to 
condenie  the  fteams.   It  is  concen- 


trated and  confiderably  purified  by 
evaporation.  It  is  then  colour] efs, 
without  fmell,  extremely  corrofive, 
very  fixed,  and  the  moft  ponderous 
of  all  unmetallic  fluids.  Its  fpeci- 
fic  gravity,  according  to  both  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges, 
mould  be  to  that  of  diftilled  water 
as  185  to  100.  It  powerfully 
attracts  water  from  the  air,  and  in 
uniting  with  water  produces  a  great 
degree  of  heat.  It  pofleffes  the 
general  properties  of  acids  in  an  e- 
minent  degree. 

On  account  of  its  fluidity,  it  is 
not  ufed  as  a  corrofive.  Blended 
with  un<5tuous  matter  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  eight,  it  is  applied 
in  itch  and  other  chronic  eruptions, 
and  likewife  as  a  rubefacient  in  lo- 
cal palfy  and  rheumatifm.  Diluted 
with  water,  it  fhews  confiderable 
aftion  on  the  human  calculus  out 
of  the  body  ;  and  therefore  has 
been  propofed  internally  in  that  dif- 
eafe,  particularly  where  furgical 
operation  is  improper.  As  check- 
ing fermentation,  as  well  as  being 
aftringent  and  tonic,  it  is  much 
ufed  in  morbid  acidity,  relaxations 
and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach.  Its 
effects  are  propagated  over  the  fy- 
ftem  ;  and  hence  its  eftablilhed  ufe 
in  pafiive  haemorrhagies,  gleets, 
and  fevers  of  the  typhous  kind.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  internally  in  itch  and 
other  chronical  eruptions ;  and 
when  given  to  nurfes  having  the 
itch,  it  is  faid  to  cure  both  them- 
felvesand  their  children.  As  com- 
bined with  ardent  fpirit,  with  dif- 
ferent metallic  fubftances,  &c.  it 
enters  feveral  articles  to  be  men- 
tioned afterwards. 

ACONITUM  ILond.-}  Herba; 
[JM.]    Folia. 

AcotiUum  Napellus  Lin. 

Large  blue  Wolfsbane,  or 
Monk's-hood  j  the  herb  and  leaves. 

This 
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This  is  a  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  various   mountain- 
ous parts  of  Europe.     The  juice 
has  a  difagreeablefmell  and  an  acrid 
taile,   becoming  lefs   acrid  on  in- 
fpiflation.     It  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  moil  active  of 
the   vegetable  poifons,    and  when 
taken  to  any  confiderable  extent,  it 
occafions  ficknefs,  vomiting,  purg- 
ing,   vertigo,     delirium,    fainting, 
cold  fweats,  convulfions,  and  even 
death.     Dr  Stoerk  of  Vienna  was 
probably  the  firlt  who  employed  it 
for  medical  purpofes  ;  and  he  re- 
commended  it  to  the  attention  of 
other   practitioners,    in    a    treatife 
publifhed  in  1762.     He  reprefents 
it    as    a  very   effe&ual  remedy  in 
glandular  fwellings,  venereal  nodes, 
anchylofis,     fpina    ventofa,     itch, 
amaurosis,    gouty    and   rheumatic 
pains,  intermittent  fevers-,  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders.     Stoerk's  formula 
was  two  grains   of  the  infpifiated 
juice    rubbed     down     with     two 
drachms  of  fugar.    He  began  with 
ten  grains  #f  this  powder  night  and 
morning,  and  increafed  it  gradual- 
ly to  fix  grains  of  the   infpifiated 
juice    twice    a- day.     Others  have 
ufed  a  tincture  made  of  one  part  of 
the  dry  leaf,  and  fix  parts  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  -the  dofe  of  forty  drops. 
But  although  the  aconitum  has  now 
a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  both 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges,  and  like  wife  in  moit  of  the 
other  modern  Pharmacopoeias,  yet 
it  has  by  no  means  anfwered  thofe 
expeftationswhich  might  have  been 
formed  from  Dr  Stoerk's  account. 
It   is,    however,   unqueftionably   a 
very  active,   and  in  fome  cafes  an 
ufeful  article. 

ACORUS,    fee   Calamus  A" 

ROMATICUS. 

JiRUGO  [£</]  Verdegris. 
This  is  a  preparation  of  copper, 


made  chiefly  at  Montpelier  in 
France,  by  ftratifying  copper  plates 
with  grape  ftalks  that  have  been 
impregnated  with  a  fermented  ve- 
getable acid :  in  a  few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a  pale 
green  downy  matter,  which  isfcra- 
ped  off  from  the  copper,  and  the 
procefs  again  repeated.  The  ap- 
pellation therefore  of  Cuprum  ace- 
tatum  gives  a  proper  idea  of  it3  con- 
ftituent  parts. 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mixed  with  ftalks  of  the 
grape;  they  may  be  feparated,  in 
pulverization,  by  difcontinying  the 
operation  as  foon  as  what  remains 
feems  to  be  almoli  entirely  compos- 
ed of  theno. 

Verdegris  is  never  or  rarely  ufed 
internally.  Some  Writers  highly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay,  that 
a  grain  or  two -being  taken  afts  as 
foon  as  received  into  the  ftomaeh  j 
but  its  ufe  has  been  too  often  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous,  confequences 
to  allow  of  it6  employment.  Ver- 
degris applied  externally,  proves  <i 
gentle  detergent  and  efcharotic, 
and  ferves  to  take  down  fungous?' 
flefh  ariiing  in  wounds.  With 
thefe  intentions  it  is  an  ingredient 
in  different  officinal  compofitions. 

AGAR1CUS  [Ed.] 

Boletus  igniarius  Lin. 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the 
oak,  called,  from  its  being  very 
eaiily  inflammable,  Touchwood, 
or  Spunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  of  tree%, 
in  England  ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the 
jhops  mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of 
the  larch :  from  this  it  is  eafi- 
ly  diftinguifhable  by  iis  greater 
weight,  dufey  colour,  and  muci- 
laginous taile  void  of  bitternefr. 
The  medullary  part. of  this  fungus, 
beaten 
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beaten  foft,  and  applied  external- 
ly, has  been  much  celebrated  as  a 
ilyptic  ;  and  faid  to  reftrain  not 
only  veivil  but  arterial  hasmor- 
rhagies,  without  the  ufe  of  liga- 
tures. It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  any  real  ilyptic  pow- 
er, or  to  act  any  otherwife  than 
chy  lint,  fponge,  or  other  foft  fun- 
gous applications. 

AGRIMONIA  lRofs.~\  Htrba. 

sioriiucnia  Eupatoria  Lin. 

.Acrimony;  the  plant. 

This  is  a  common  plant  in  hed- 
ges and  the  borders  of  fields  The 
leaves  have  an  herbaceous,  fome- 
v/aat  acrid,  roughifh  tufte,  accom- 
panied with  an  aromatic  flavour. 
Agrimony  was  fuppoied  to  be  ape- 
rient, detergent,  and  to  iirength- 
en  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  ;  hence 
it  has  been  recommended  in  fcor- 
butic  diforders,  in  debility  and 
laxity  of  the  intedines,  &e.  Di- 
gefled  in  whey,  it  affords  a  diet- 
dri'.ik,  grateful  to  the  paiate  and 
ftomacb.  It  is  very  little  employed 
by  regular;  practitioner^  and  has 
no  place  ii(  the  lift  either  of  the 
London  or  Edinburgh  Colleges. * 

ALCHEM1LLA  [Brun  ~}Folia 

y!!ch,  milla  vulgaris  Lin- 

Ladies  mantle  ;  the  leaves. 

This   plant  grows   wild  in  many 

parts  of  England  :   the  leaves  feem 

as  if  plaited  or  folded  together,  fo 

as   to   have  given    occalion   to  the 

Englifh  name  of  the  plant.      The 

leaves  of  the  alchemilla  difcover  to 

the   tafie   a  moderate   ailringency, 

and   were  formerly  much  eiteemed 

in    fume  female   weakntiTr6  and  in 

fluxes  of  the  belly.    They  are  now 

ufed  >    though    both     the 

leaves,  and  roots  might  doobtlefs  be 

rvice  in  cafe?  where  mild  af- 

td» 


ALKEKENGI[5ra«.]Z?^<f. 

Phyfalis  Alkthengi  fan. 

Winter  cherry  ;   the  berries. 

This  is  a  low,  branched  fhrub, 
with  leaves  like  thofe  of  night- 
lhade ;  and  white  flowers,  which 
Hand  (ingle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower  cup  changes  into  a  membra- 
nous cover,  which  at  length  burlts 
and  difcovers  a  fruit  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  about  the  fize  of  a  com- 
mon cherry.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
October,  and  continues  frequent- 
ly to  the  middle  of  December. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  France^  Germany,  &c.  the  beau- 
ty and  latenefs  of  its  fruit  have 
gained  it  a  plr.ee  in  our  gardens. 

Winter  cherries  have  in  gene- 
ral been  reprefented  by  moil  wri- 
ters to  be  extremely  bitter  :  but, 
as  Haller  juflly  obferves,  the  cherry 
itfelf,  if  carefully  freed  from  the 
cover  (which  is  very  bitter  and 
pungent),  has  merely  a  fubacid 
tafte.  They  were  formerly  high- 
ly recommended  as  detergent,  a- 
perient,  diuretic,  and  for  expel- 
ling grave!  ;  four,  five,  or  more 
of  the  cherries  are  direcled  for  a 
dofe,  or  an  ounce  of  the  exprefied 
juice.  Mr  Ray  tells  us  of  a  gouty 
perfon  who  was  cured  and  kept 
free  from  returns  of  this  diforder, 
by  taking  eight  of  thefe  cherries  at 
each  change  of  the  moon  ;  they 
occafioned  a  copious  difcharge  of 
extremely  fetid  urine. 

They  have  not,  however,  fup- 
ported  this  character  with  other*  ; 
infomuch  that  they  have  now  no 
place  either  in  the  London  or 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  and 
are  very  little  employed  by  any 
Britifh  practitioner. 

ALLIARIA  [Brun.]  Herha. 
Eryfimum  A'liaria  Lin. 
Saucealone,      or     jack  by -the- 
bedsje  ;  the  plant. 

Thi 
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This  plant  Is  common  in  hedges 
and  fhady  wafte  places,  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitteriih  acid  tafte  ;  and,  when 
ribbed  between  the  fingers,  emit 
a  ftrong  fmell.  approaching  to  that 
of  garlic-  They  have  been  recom- 
mended internally,  as  fudorifics  and 
deobllrnents,  fomewhat  of  the  na- 
ture of  garlic,  but  much  milder  ; 
and  externally,  as  antifeptics  in  gan- 
grenes and  cancerous  ulcers.  Hil- 
danus  ufed  to  gather  the  herb  for 
thefe  laft  purpofes  in  the  fpring, 
and  expofe  it  for  a  day  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  dry  air  in  a  fha.dy  place  ; 
beinej  then  committed  to  the  prefs, 
it  yielded  a  juice  pofleffing  the  fmell 
and  tafte  of  the  allaria  :  this,  he 
informs  us,  with  a  little  oil  on  the 
furface,  keeps  in  perfection  for 
years  :  whereas  the  herb  in  fub- 
ftance  foon  lofes  its  virtues  in  keep- 
ing. At  prefent  it  is  very  little 
employed  either  in  medicine  or  fur- 
gery. 

ALLIUM  [Lcnd.Ed,~\   radix. 

Allium  fativum  Lin. 

Garlick ;  the  root. 

Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,    of  an  irregularly    roundifh 
fhape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bot- 
tom :  each  root  is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  lefler  bulbs,  called  cloves 
of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one  common 
membranous    coat,    and  eafily  fe- 
parable  from  each  other.      All  the 
parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a  ftrong   of- 
ftnfive  fmell,  and  an  acrimonious 
almoft  cauftic  tafte.     The  root  ap- 
plied  to  the  11: in  inflames,   and  of- 
ten exulcerates  the  part.     Its  fmell 
is  extremely  penetrating  and  diffu- 
five  :  when  the  root   is  applied   to 
the  fret,   its  fcent  is  foon  difcover- 
able  in  the  breath  ;   and  taken   in- 
ternally, its  fmell  is  communicated 
to  the  urine,  or  the  matter  of  an 


iffne,    and    pcrfpires   through    the 
pores  of  the  lkin. 

This  pungent  root  ftimulates  the 
whole  body.  Hence  in  cold  leu« 
cophlegmatic  habits  it  proves 
a  powerful  expectorant,  diuretic, 
and  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm, 
fudorific;  it  has  atfo  been  fuppol- 
ed  to  be  emenagogue.  In  ca- 
tarrhous  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
flatulent  cholics,  hyilencal,  and 
other  difeafes  proceeding  from  lax- 
ity of  the  folids,  it  has  generally 
good  effects  ;  it  has  likewife  been 
found  ferviceable  in  fume  hydropic 
cafes.  Sydendam  relates  that  he  has 
known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  garlick  alone  ;  he  recommends 
it  chiefly  as  a  warm  ftrengthening 
medicine  in  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe. 

Garlick  is  alfo  a  favourite  reme- 
dy in  the  cure  of  intermittents  ; 
and  it  has  been  faid  to  have  fome- 
times  fucceeded  in  obftinate  quar- 
tans, after  the  Peruvian  bark  had 
failed,  particularly  when  taken  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  cloves 
daily  in  a  glafs  of  brandy  or  other 
fpirits. 

The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick  is  apt 
to  occafion  headachs,  flatulencies, 
thirft,  febrile  heats,  inflammato- 
ry diitempers,  and  fometimes  dif- 
charges  of  blood  from  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  veff;ls.  In  hot  bilious 
conftitutions,  where  there  is  al- 
ready a  degree  of  irritation,  and 
where  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect 
an  unfound  ilate  of  the  vifcera, 
this  ftimulating  medicine  is  mani- 
feftly  improper,  and  never  fails  to 
aggravate  the  diftemper. 

The  mod  commodious  form  for 
taking  garlick,  a  medicine  to  molt 
people  not  a  little  unpleafint,  is 
that  of  a  bolus  or  pill.  Infulions 
in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water, 
although  containing  the  whole  of 
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its  virtues  are  fo  acrimonious,  as 
to  be  unfit  for  general  ufe.  A  fyrup 
and  oxymel  of  it  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  (hops ;  but  it  does  not 
now  enter  any  officinal  preparation 
in  our  pharmacopoeias ;  and  it  is 
proper  that  even  the  pills  mould 
always  be  an  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcripi.ion,  as  they  fuffer  much  from 
keeping. 

Garlick  made  into  an  ointment 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  difcufs 
cold  tumors,  and  has  been  greatly 
efteemed  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  It 
has  likewife  been  fometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  repellent.  When  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  a  poultice  to  the 
pubis,  it  has  fometimes  proved  ef- 
fectual in  producing  a  difcharge  of 
urine,  when  retention  has  arifen 
from  a  want  of  due  aftion  of  the 
bladder ;  and  fome  authors  have 
recommended,  in  certain  cafes  of 
deafnefs,  the  introduction  of  a 
iingle  clove,  wrapt  in  thin  muflin 
or  gauze,  into  the  meatus  audi- 
torius.  Sydenham  affures  us,  that 
among  all  the  fubftances  which 
occafion  a  derivation  or  revulfion 
from  the  head,  none  operates  more 
powerfully  than  garlick  applied  to 
the  foles  of  the  feet  :  hence  he  was 
led  to  ufe  it  in  the  confluent  fmall 
pox  :  about  the  eighth  day  after 
the  face  began  to  fwell,  the  root 
cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a  linen 
cloth,  was  applied  to  the  foles  of 
the  feet,  and  renewed  once  a  day 
till  all  danger  was  over. 

ALNUS  IRofs.-]  Folia,  Cortex. 

Belula  /Sinus  Lin. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  elder 
tree. 

They  have  a  bitter  ftyptic  difa- 
greeablc  tafle.  The  bark  is  re- 
commended in  intermittent  fevers; 
and  a  d«cottion  of  it,  in  gargarifms, 


for  inflammations  of  the  tpnfils ; 
but  it  is  little  employed  in  modern 
practice. 

ALOE  [Land.  Ed.] 

Aloe  perfoliate  Lin. 

Aloes. 

Aloe  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of 
certain  plants  of  the  fame  name. 
The  anticnts  diftinguifhed  two  forts- 
of  aloes  :  the  one  was  pure  and  of 
a  yellowifh  colour  inclining  to  a 
red,  refembling  the  colour  of  a 
liver,  and  thence  named  hepatic, 
the  other  was  full  of  impurities,  and 
hence  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  drofa 
of  the  better  kind.  At  prefent, 
various  forts  are  met  with  in  the 
fhops  ;  which  are  diftinguifhed 
either  from  the  places,  whence  they 
are  brought,  from  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,  or  from  fome  differences  in 
the  juices  themfelvea.  Three  differ- 
ent kinds  may  be  mentioned,  al- 
though two  of  them  have  only  now 
a  place  in  our  pharmocopceias. 

(i.)  Aloe  Socotorina[Zo«^/. 
Ed.} 

Socotorine  aloes. 

This  article  is  brought  from  the 
ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
wrapt  in  flcins  ;  it  is  obtained  from 
the  variety  %  of  Aloe  perfoliata  Lin. 
This  fort  is  the  pureft  of  the  three: 
it  is  of  a  gloffy  furface,  clear,  and 
in  fome  degree  pellucid  :  in  the 
lump,  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour, 
with  a  purple  call ;  when  reduced 
to  powder  of  a  bright  golden 
colour.  It  is  hard  and  friable  in 
the  winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in 
fummer,  and  grows foft  between  the 
fingers.  Its  tafte  is  bitter,  accom- 
panied with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but 
infufficient  to  prevent  its  bein^ 
difagreeable  ;  the  fmell  is  not  •*«->y 
unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  refeuibles 
that  ef  roynh. 
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(2.)  ALOE  B ARB ADENSIS 
[ZW]  HEPATIC  A  IE  J. 2 

Barbadoes,  or  hepatic  aloes. 

Hepatic  aloes  is  not  fo  clear  and 
bright  as  the  foregoing  fort  :  it  is 
alfo  of  a  darker  colour,  more  com- 
pact texture,  and  for  the  mod  part 
drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  ftronger 
and  more  difagreeable:  thetaftein- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous, .  with 
little  or  nothing  of  the  fine  aroma- 
tic flavour  of  the  Socotorine.  The 
bell  hepatic  aloes  come  from  Bar- 
badoes  in  large  gourd  fhells  ;  an 
inferior  fort  of  it  (which  is  gene- 
rally foft  and  clammy)  is  brought 
over  in  cafks. 

(3.)  Aloe  caeallina. 

Fetid,  caballine  or  horfe  aloes. 

This  fort  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  both  the  foregoing,  by  its 
itrong  rank  fmell  :  although,  in 
other  refpects,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  fold  in  its  ftead. 
Sometimes  the'  caballine  aloes  is 
prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not 
to  be  diftinguifhable  by  the  eye 
even  from  the  Socotorine  :  but  its 
offenfive  fmell,  of  which  it  cannot 
be  divefted,  readily  betrays  it.  It 
has  not  now  a  place  in  the  lift  of 
almoft  any  modern  pharmacopoeia, 
and  is  employed  chiefly  by  farriers. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  diflolve  in 


have  little  fmell :  that  obtained, 
from  the  Socotorine  has  fcarce  any 
perceptible  tafte;  that  of  the  hepa- 
tic, a  flight  bitterifh  relifli ;  and 
the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a  little 
more,  of  the  aloetic  flavour. 
The  gummy  extracts  of  all  the 
forts  are  lefs  difagreeable  than  the 
crude  aloes  :  the  extract  of  Soco- 
torine aloes  has  very  little  fmell, 
and  is  in  tafte  not  unpleaiant ;  that 
of  the  hepatic  has  a  fomewhat 
ftronger  fmell,  but  is  rather  more 
agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  extract 
of  the  Socotorine;  the  gum  of  the 
caballine  retains  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of 
this  fort  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is 
not  much  more  unpleafantthan  that 
of  the  extracts  made  from  the  two 
other  forts. 

Aloes  is  a  Simulating  bitter 
cathartic ;  if  given  in  fo  large  a 
dofe  as  to  purge  effectually,  it  oftere 
occafions  an  irritation  about  the 
anus,  and  fometimes  a  difcharge  of 
blood.  Small  dofes  of  it  frequently 
repeated,  not  only  cleanfe  the 
prima?  vise,  but  likewife  warm  the 
habit,  quicken  the  circulation,  and 
promote  the  uterine  and  hasmor- 
rhoidal  fluxes.  This  medicine  is 
particularly  ferviceable  in  habitual 
coftivenefs,  to  perfons  of  a  phleg- 
matic temperament  and  fedentary 
life,  and  where  the  ftomach  is  op- 
prefled  and  weakened  :  in  dry  bi- 
,pure  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  proof  lious  habits  aloes  proves  injurious* 
fpirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight     immoderately    heating    the   body, 


of  water;  the  impurities  only 
being  left.  They  diffolve  alfo  by 
the  affiftance,  of  heat  in  water 
alone  ;  but  as  the  liquor  cools,  the 
refinous  part  fubfides,  the  gummy 
remaining  united  with  the  water. 
The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  con- 
tain more  refin  and  lefs  gum  than 
the  S.ocotorine,  and  this  than  the 
caballine.  The  refins  of  all  the 
forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of  wine, 


and  inflaming  the  bowels. 

Thejuice  is  likewife,  on  account 
of  its  bitternefs,  fuppofed  to  kill 
worms,  either  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  platters  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for 
reftraining  external  hasmorrhagieSj, 
and  cleaaifing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

The  antient9  gave  aloes  in  much 

larger  dofes  than  is  crjftomary  at 
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prefent.  Diofcorides  orders  half  a 
drachm  or  a  drachm  for  gently 
loofening  the  belly  :  and  three 
drachms  when  intended  to  have  the 
full  effeft  of  a  cathartic.  But 
modern  praftice  rarely  exceeds  a 
fcruple,  and  limits  the  greateft 
dofes  to  two  fcruples.  For  the 
common  purpofes  of  this  medicine, 
ten  or  twelve  grains  fuffice  :  taken 
in  thefe  or  lefs  quantities,  it  adls 
as  a  general  ftimulating  eccoprotic, 
capable  of  removing,  if  duly  con- 
tinued, very  obftinate  obftrudlions. 
Aloes  are  much  lefs  frequently 
ufed  to  operate  as  a  purgative  than 
merely  to  obviate  coilivenefs  :  and 
indeed  their  purgative  effect  is  not 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity that  is  taken.  Perhaps  the 
chief  obje&ion  to  aloes,  in  cafes 
of  habitual  coftiverrefs,  is  the 
tendency  which  they  have  to  induce 
and  augment  hemorrhoidal  affec- 
tions. And  with  thofe,  liable  to 
f^ch  complaints,  they  can  feldom 
be  employed.  Their  purgative  ef- 
fect feems  chiefly  to  depend  on  their 
proving  a  ftirnulus  to  the  redtum. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  purgative  virtue  of  aloe3 
refides  entirely  in  its  refin  ;  but 
experience  ha3  fbewn,  that  the 
pure  refin  has  little  or  no  purga- 
tive quality  ;  and  that  the  gummy 
part  feparated  from  the  refinous 
afts  more  powerfully  than  the 
crude  aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed  be 
made  to  undergo  long  coftion  in 
the  preparation  of  the  gummy  ex- 
tracts, its  cathartic  powers  will  be 
confiderably  lefTened,  not  from  the 
feparation  of  the  refin,  but  from  an 
alteration  made  in  the  juice  itfelf 
by  the  heat.  The  ftrongeft  vege- 
table cathartics  become  mild  by  a 
like  treatment,  without  any  re- 
markable feparation  of  their  parts. 
Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
fetved,  contain  moie  gummy  mat 


ter  than  the  hepatic ;  and  hence 
are  likewife  found  to  purge  more, 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The 
firft  fort,  therefore,  is  moft  proper 
where  a  ftirnulus  is  required,  as  for 
promoting  or  exciting  the  men- 
ftrual  flux  ;  while  the  latter  la 
better  calculated  to  a6t  as  a  com- 
mon purge.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
the  vulnerary  and  balfamic  virtues 
of  this  juice  refide  chiefly  in  the 
refin  ;  and  hence  that  the  hepatic 
aloes,  which  is  moft  refinous,  is 
moft  ferviceable  ill  external  ap- 
plications. 

Aloes  enter  many  of  the  officinal 
preparations  and r/ompofitions, espe- 
cially different  pills  and  tindlures. 
And  according  to  the  peculiar  pur- 
pofes for  which  thefe  are  intended, 
fometimes  the  Barbadoes,  fome- 
times  the  Socotorine  aloes,  ate  the 
moft  proper. 

ALTHiE  k[Lcnd.E<i.~\  Radix, 
folium. 

/lithaa  officinalis  Lia. 

Marlh  mallows.-  The  leaf  and 
root. 

Though  this  plant  grows fponta- 
neoufly  in  marfhes,  and  other  moift 
places,  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
it  is  frequently  cultivated  for  medi- 
cinal ufe.  All  the  parts  of  it  have 
a  flimmy  tafte,  and  abound  with  a 
foft  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which 
is  readily  extracted  by  water  ;  the 
mucilage  of  the  roots  appears  to  be 
the  ftrongeft  ;  and  hence  this  part 
is  generally  u.'ed  in  preference  to 
the  others.  "s 

This  plant  has  the  general  virtues 
of  an  emollient  medicine  ;  and 
proves  ferviceable  where  the  natural 
mucus  of  the  interlines  is  abraded. 
It  is  chiefly  recommended  in  fharp 
defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  hoarfe- 
nefs,  dyfenteriesj  and  hkrwiTe  in 
nephritic  and  caL-.ilous  complaints; 
not,  as  has.  ben  fuppoftd,  tint 
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this  medicine  has  any  peculiar  power 
of  diflblviiig  or  expelling  the  cal- 
culus ;  but  as  by  lubricating  and 
relaxing  the  veffcls  it  procures  a 
more  free  and  eafy  paifage.  Althaea 
root  is  fometltnea  employed  exter- 
nally for  foftening  and  maturating 
hard  tumors  :  chewed,  it  is  faid,  to 
give  eafe  in  difficult  dentitions  of 
children. 

A  LUMEN  ILmd-Ed.] 

Alum. 

Alum  is  a  fait  artificially  pro- 
duced from  certain  minerals,  by 
calcining  and  expofing  them  to  the 
air  ;  after  which  the  alum  iselixat- 
ed  by  means  of  water.  The  lar- 
geft  quantities  are  prepared  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a  white  or  pale 
red  colour,  of  an  auftere  ftyptic 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a  naufeous 
fweetilhnefs  It  diffolves  in  about 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  water  ; 
and  concretes  again,  upon  duly 
evaporating  the  folution,  into  fe* 
mitranlparent  cryftals  of  an  octago- 
nal figure.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it 
eafdy  melts,  bubbles  up  in  blifters, 
emits  a  copious  phlegm;  and  then 
turns  into  a  light  fpongy  white 
mafs,  considerably  more.acrjd  than 
the  alum  was  at  fhl'i;  this  urged, 
with  a  ftronger  fire,  yields  vitriolic 
acid  ;  the  part  which  remains,  if  the 
heat  has  been  fuffi.uently  intenfe 
and  long  continued,  is  an  inlipid 
white  earth. 

Solutionsof  a 'urn,  coagulate  milk, 
change  the  blue  colour  of  vegetable 
juices,  into  a  red  or  purple,  and 
turn  an  infufion  of  galls  turbid  and 
waitifh..  Upon  adding  fixt  alka- 
line falls  to  thefe  foluuons,  the 
earth  of  the  alum  is  precipitated 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ve- 
getable, and  it3  acid  Uniting  to  the 
tixt  alkali  forms  a  neutral  fait. 

Alu.ua  is  a  powerful  ailringqnt  i 


it  is  reckoned  particularly  fervice- 
able  for  reftraining  hazmorrhagies* 
and  immoderate  fecrctions  front 
the  blood  ;  but  lefs  proper  in  iri- 
teftinal  fluxes.  In  violent  hse- 
rhorrhagie?,  it  may  be  given  irt 
dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains, 
and  repeated  every  hour  or  half 
hour  till  the  bleeding  abates :  in 
other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes  are  more 
advifeable  ;  large  ones  being  apt  to 
naufeate  the  ft.mach,  and  occafion 
violent  conftipations  of  the  bowels. 
It  is  ufed  alfo  externally,  in  aftrin* 
gent  and  repellent  lotions  arid  col- 
lyria.  Burnt  alum  taken  internally' 
has  been  highly  extolled  in  cafea 
of  colic.  In  fuch  inflances,  when 
taken  to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple 
for  a  dofe,  it  has  been  faid  gent- 
ly to  move  the  belly,  and  give 
very  great  relief  from  the  fever© 
pain. 

AMBRAGRISEA  [Aw.} 

Arnbra  amlrofiaca  Lin. 

Ambergris. 

Ambergris  is  a  bituminous  fub* 
ftance  of  a  greyiih  or  afh  colour^ 
intermixed  with  yellowifh  and 
blackilh  fpecks  or  veins  3  it  is  ufu= 
ally  met  with  in  little  opaque  rug- 
ged malFes,  very  light,  of  a  loofe 
texture,  friable  in  a  certain  degree 
like  wax;  they  break  rough  and  una 
even,  and  not  unfrequently  contain 
pieces  of  (hells,  bones  of  fillies,  and 
other  like  matters.  This  concrete  is 
found  floating  on  the  fiirface  of 
the  fea,  or  thrown  on  the  fliores  ; 
the  greatell  quantities  are  met  with 
in  the  Indian  ocean ;  pieces  have? 
likewife  been  now  and  then  dis- 
covered in  our  own  and  other 
northern  feas.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  an  animal  product,  from 
its  being  fo  frequently  found  in  the 
belly  of  the  phyfeter  macrocephaluS 
Lin. 

Purs  ambergris  fofteni  between 
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the  fingers ;  melts  in  a  fmall  degree 
of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil, 
and  in  a  ftronger  heat  proves  almoft 
totally  volatile.  Warmed  a  little, 
it  emits  a  peculiar  fragrant  fmell ; 
fet  on  fire,  it  fmells  like  burning 
amber.  It  difiblves,  though  diffi- 
cultly, in  fpiric  of  wine  and  effen- 
•tial  oils  ;  but  net  in  expreffed  oils 
or  in  water. 

.  Ambergris  is  in  general  the  mod 
agreeable   of  the    perfumes,    and 
rarely  accompanied   with  the   in- 
«onveniencies    which    other   fub- 
ilances  of  this  clafs  frequently  oo 
cafion.     It  has  been  confidered  as 
an  high  cordial,  and  eileemed  of 
great  fervice  in  all  diforders  of  the 
head,  and  in  nervous  complaints  ;  a 
folution  of  it  in  a  fpirit  diitilled 
from  rofes,  ftands  recommended  by 
Hoffman    as  one  of  the  moll  ef- 
ficacious corroborants  of  the  ner- 
tous  fyftem.    The  Orientals  enter- 
tain an  high  opinion  of  the  aphro- 
difiac  virtues  of  this  concrete  ;  they 
likewife  fuppofe  that  the  frequent 
ufe  of  it    conduces   to  long  life  : 
But  it  is  now  very  little  employed 
in     practice,     and     has    no    place 
either    in   the   London    or    Edin- 
burgh  Pharmacopoeias ;     yet    its 
fenfible    qualities   give  reafon   for 
believing    that  it   may  be  a  more 
active  medicine  than  fome  articles 
which  are  retained  ;  although  cre- 
dit  is  by   no  means  to   be   paid 
to  all  that  has  been  faid  with  re- 
gard to  it. 

AMMONIA.  See,SAL  Ammo- 
niac u  9,  Sal  Cornu  Cervi. 

AMMONIACUM,  CUMMI 
RESINA  [Land.  Ed.] 

Ammoniacum,  the  gum  refin. 

Ammoniacum  is  a  concrete  gum- 
my refinous  juice,  brought  from 
the  Eail  Indies,  ufually  in  large 
mafles,  compofed  of  little  lumps  or 
(cars  of  a  milky  colour,  but  fooa 


changing,  by  being  expofed  to  the 
air,  of  a  yellowifh   hue.     We  have 
no  certain   account   of-  the  plant 
which  affords  this  juice  :  the  feeds 
ufually  found  among  the  tears  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
claf3.     It   has   however,   been  al- 
leged, and  not  without  fome  de- 
gree of  probability,  that  it  is  an 
exudation   from    a  fpecies  of  the 
ferula,    another   fpecies  of    which 
produces  ttoe  afafcetida.  The  plant 
producing   it  is  faid   to  grow   in 
Nubia,  Abyffinia,  and  the  interior 
parts  of  Egypt.     Such   tears   as 
are   large,    dry,   free    from    little 
ftones,  feeds,  or  other  impurities, 
fhould  be  picked  out  and  preferved 
for  internal  ufe  ,  the  coarfer  kind 
is    purified    by  folution,  colature, 
and    infpiffation  ;    unlefs   this    be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
a  confiderable  portion  of  its  more 
volatile    parts.       There    is  often 
vended  in   the    (hops,   under  the 
name  of  (trained   gum    ammonia- 
cum, a  compofition   of  ingredients 
much  inferior  in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  naufeous 
fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a  bitter 
one;  and  a  peculiar  fmell,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  galbanum,  but 
more  grateful:  it  foftens  in  the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a  white  colour 
by  being  chewed.  Thrown  on 
live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame  : 
it  is  in  fome  degree  foluble  in  water 
and  in  vinegar,  with  which  it 
a  Humes  the  appearance  of  milk ; 
but  the  refinous  parts  amount- 
ing to  about  one-half,  fublide  on 
(landing. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  deob- 
ftruent  ;  and  it  is  frequently  pre- 
ferred for  opening  obilru&ions  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  in 
hysterica!  diforders  occalioncoV  by 
a  deficiency  of  the  menftrual  eva- 
cuations. It  is  likewife  fuppofed 
to  aft  on  the  pulmonary  veffels; 
and  to  prove  of  confiderable  fervice 
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in  fome  kinds  of  afthmas,  where 
the  lungs  are  opprefled  by  vifcitl 
phlegm :  with  this  intention,  a 
folution  of  gum  ammoniacum  in 
vinegar  of  fquills,though  not  a  little 
»npleafant,  ,proves  a  medicine  of 
great  efficacy.  In  long  and  ob- 
iiinate  colics  this  gummy  reiin  has 
produced  happy  effects,  after  pur- 
ges and  the  common  carminatives 
had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Am- 
moniacum is  moft  commodioufly 
taken"  in  the  form  of  pills  :  about 
a  fcruple  may  be  given  every  night, 
or  oftener.  Externally,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  foften  and  ripen  hard  tu- 
mours :  a  folution  of  it  in  vinegar 
ftands  recommended  for  refolving 
even  fchirrous  fwellings.  ..A-plaf- 
ter  made  of  it  and  fquill-vinegar, 
is  recommended  in  white  fwellings. 
A  dilute  mixture  of  it  is  likewife 
rubbed  on  the  parts,  which  arealfo 
fumigated  with  fmoke  of  juniper 
berries. 

AMYGDALA   AMARA, 
DULCIS  [Land.  EJ.~]  Nucleus, 

Amygdalis  communis  Lin. 

Bitter  and  fweet  almond.  The 
kernel. 

The  almond  is  a  flattim  kernel, 
of  a  white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  brownifh  (kin  ;  of  a  foft  fweet 
tafte,  or  a  disagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  (kins  of  both  forts  are  unpiea- 
fant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid 
powdery  fubftance  ;  they  are  very 
apt  to  become  rancid  On  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a  kind  of 
infeft,  which  eats  out  the  internal 
.  part,  leaving  the  almond  to  ap- 
pearance entire.  To  thefe  circum- 
ilances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

They  are  the  produce  of  a  fpe- 
cits  pf  peach  tree  ;  and  the  eye 
diftinguifhes  no  difference  between 
the  trees  which  produce  the  fweet 
aad  bitter,  or- between  the  kernels 


themfelves;  it  is  faid  that  the  fame 
tree  has,  by  a  difference  in  culture, 
afforded  both. 

-Both  forts  of  almonds  yield,  on 
cxpreffion,  a  large  quantity  of  pil, 
which  has  no  fmell  or  any  particu- 
lar tufte  ;  this  oil  feparates  likewife 
on  boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  collected  on  the 
furface  :  but  on  triturating  the  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and  wa- 
ter unite  together,  by  the'  media- 
tion of  the  other  matter  of  the 
kernel,  and  form  an  unctuous  mil- 
ky liquor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater 
ufe  in  food  than  as  medicines,  but 
they  are  reckoned  to  afford  little 
nourifhment ;  and  when  eaten  in 
fubftance,  are  not  eafy  of  digefti- 
on,  unlefs  thoroughly  comminuted. 
They  are-fuppofed,  on  account  of 
their  foft  unftuous  quality,  to  ob- 
tund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  pri* 
ms  vice :  peeled  fweet  almonds, 
eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a  time,  fome- 
times  give  fpeedy  relief  in  the 
heartburn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poifonous  to  dogs  and  fundry  other 
animals  ;  and  a  water  diftilled  from 
them,  when  made  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  ilrength,  has  the  fame  ef- 
fects. Neverthelefs,  when  eaten, 
they  appear  innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  frequently  ufed  as  medi- 
cines. Boerhaave  recommendsthem 
in  fubftance,  as  diuretics  which 
heat  but  moderately,  and  which 
may,  therefore  be  ventured  on  in 
acute  difeafes. 

The  oils  obtained  by  exprefKon 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfibie  qualities  the  fame. 
The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils 
are,  to  blunt  acrimonious  humours, 
and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids  ; 
hence  their  ufe  internally,  in  tick- 
ling coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammations ;  and  externally, 
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in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particu- 
lar parts. 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds 
in  watery  liquors,  commonly  cal- 
led emulfions,  contain  the  oil  of 
the'fubjedt,  and  participate  in  fome 
degree  of  its  emollient  virtue  ; 
but  have  this  advantage  above  the 
pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given 
in  acute  or  inflammatory  diforders, 
without  danger  of  the  ill  effects 
which  the  oil  might  fometimes 
produce  ;  fince  emulfions  do  not 
turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by  heat 
as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a 
little  time  do.  Several  unctuous 
and  refinous  fqbftances,  of  them- 
felves  not  mifcible  with  water,  may 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ea- 
iiiy  mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of 
an  emultion  ;  and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In 
this  form  camphor  and  the  refi- 
nous purgatives  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  taken.  The  only  officinal 
preparations  of  almonds  are,  the 
expreiTed  oil  and  emuliion.  The 
oil  is  chiefly  expreffed  from  the  bit- 
ter almond  as  being  cheaper,  but 
the  emuliion  is  made  with  the  fvveet 
almond.  An  emulfion  formed  en- 
tirely of  bitter  almonds,  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  two  daily, 
is  laid  to  have  been  given  in  ob- 
ftinate  intermit  tents  with  fuceefs. 

AMYLUM  [Edm.]  Ex  tritico 

preparation. 

Starch  a  preparation  from  wheat. 
See  Triticum. 

ANCHUSA  [£</.]  Radh. 

Anch'/fa  tintloria  Lin. 

Alkanet  root. 

Alkanet  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
much  relemblintj  the  viper's  bug- 
lols  :  its  chief  difference  from  liie 
common  bugloileB  conlills  in  the 
colour  of  its  roots  :  the  cortical 
pait  of  which   is  of  a  duller  red, 


and  imparts  an  elegant  deep  red 
to  oih,  wax,  and  all  undtuous  fub- 
ftances, but  not  to  watery  liquors. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  : 
it  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  our" 
gardens ;  but  the  greateft  quan- 
tities are  raifed  in  Germany  or 
France,  particularly  abouc  Mont- 
pelier,  from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  ufually  imported  to  us. 
The  alkanet  root  produced  in  Eng- 
land is  much  inferior  in  colour  ta 
that  brought  from  abroad  ;  the 
Englilh  being  only  lightly  red'difli, 
the  others  of  a  deep  purplifh  led  : 
and  it  has  been  fufpedted,  but 
without  fufficient  foundation,  that 
the  foreign  roots  owe  part  of  their 
colour  to  art. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell;  when  recent,  it  has  a  bit- 
terifh  aftringent  tafte  ;  but  when 
dried,  fcarcely  any.  As  to  its  vir- 
tues, the  prefent  practice  expects 
not  any  from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is 
for  colouring  oils,  ointments,  and 
plafters.  As  the  colour  is  confin- 
ed to  the  cortical  part,  the  fmall 
roots  are  beft,  having  proportion- 
ally more  bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHUM  [Lond.  Ed.']  Se- 
men. 

Anethum  graveokns  Lin, 

Dill,  the  feed. 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant* 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  for 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  of  a  pale  yellowdh  colour,  in 
fliape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide  and  flat  on  the  other.  Their 
talle  is  moderately  warm  and  pun- 
gent ;  their  fmell  aromatic, '  but 
not  of  the  molt  agreeable  kind. 
Thefe  feeds  are  recommended  as 
a  carminative  in  flatulent  cholics. 
The  moil  efficacious  preparations 
of'tnem  arc,  the  diilillcd  oil,  and 
a  tincture  or  extract  made  with 
rectified  fpirit.  A  limple  dillilled 
water 
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water  prepared  from  thefe  feeds 
has  a  place  both  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

ANGELICA  {Lend.  Ed.'\Ra- 
Jix,  caul  is ,  folium,  femen. 

Angelica  Archatigelica  Lin. 

Angelica  the  root,  ftalk,  leaf, 
and  feed. 

It  is  a  large  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
northern  climates :  for  the  ufe  of 
the  fnops,  it  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Angelica  roots  are  apt  to 
grow  mouldy,  and  to  be  preyed 
on  by  infects,  unlefs  thorough- 
ly dried,  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and 
frequently  aired.  We  apprehend, 
that  the  roots  which  are  fubject  to 
this  inconvenience  might  be  pre- 
ferved,  by  dipping  them  in  boil- 
ing fpirit,  or  expofing  them  to  its 
fteam,  after  they  are  dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a  fragrant 
aromatic  fmell ;  and  a  pleafant  bit-. 
terifh  warm  tafte,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long 
time  after  they  have  been  chewed. 
The  flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves 
is  very  perifhable ;  particularly 
that  of  the  latter,  which,  on 
being  barely  dried,  lofe  the 
greateft  part  of  their  tafte  and 
fmell  :  the  roots  are  more  tenaci- 
ous of  their  flavour,  though  they 
lofe  part  of  it  with  keeping.  The 
frefh  root,  wounded  early  in  the 
fpring,  yields  an  odorous,  yellow 
juice ;  which,  flowly  exficcated, 
proves  an  elegant  gummy  rcfin, 
very  rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  an- 
gelica. On  drying  the  root,  this 
juice  concretesinto  diitinct  molecu- 
le, which,  on  cutting  it  longitudi- 
nally, appear  diftributed  in  little 
veins ;  in  this  ftate,  they  are  ex- 
traded  by  pure  fpirit,  but  not  by 
Watery  liquors. 


Angelica  is  one  of  the  mofl  ele- 
gantaromatiesof  European  growth, 
though  little  regarded  in  the  pre- 
fent  practice.  The  root,  which 
is  the  moil  efficacious  part,  is  ufed 
in  the  aromatic  tincture.  The 
flalks  make  an  agreeable  fweet- 
meat. 

Be  fides  theangelicaavchangelica, 
or  garden  angelica,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  the  Edinburgh  College 
ftiil  a'lfo  give  a  place  to  the  root  of 
the  angelica  fylveRris,  or  wild 
angelica.  But  it  feems  to  differ 
only  from  the  former  in  being  much 
weaken,  and  might  with  propriety 
be  rejected. 

ANGUSTURA  [£<&».]  Cortex. 

Anguflura  bark. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  bark 
is  hitherto  unknown.  The  firft 
parcel  of  it  that  was  imported  came 
from  Dominica  in  July  1788,  with 
an  account  "  that  it  had  been 
"  found  fuperior  to  the  Peruvian 
"  bark  inthecureof  fevers."  Sub- 
fequent  importations  from  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,,  either  im- 
mediately or  through  the  medium 
of  Spain,  give  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that-  it  is  the  produce  of  South 
America.  Angoftura  is  the  Spanifh 
term  for  a  narrowpafs  between  two 
mountains.  This  alfo  corroborates 
the  fuppoficion. 

Its  appearance  is  various,  owing 
to  its  having  been  taken  from 
larger  or  fmaller  branches.  The 
outer  furface  of  it  is  more  or  lefs 
wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a 
greyifh  coat;  below  which  it  is  of 
a  yellowifh  brown:  the  inner  furface 
is  of  a  dull  brown.  It  breaks  fhort 
and  refinous.  The  tafte  is  intenfe- 
ly  bitter  and  flightly  aromatic, 
leaving  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  heat  and 
pungency  in  the  throat  and  fauces. 
The  odour  is  Angular. 

Water  either  cold  or  warm,  ex- 
tracts 
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trails  the  bitter  quality ;  and  {pint, 
the  aromatic  and  acrid  part  of  this 
bark  ;  and  the  bark  when  tritura- 
ted with  quicklime  or  with  fixed 
alkali  gives  out  an  odour  of  volatile 
alkali  ;  an  infufion  of  the  bark 
is  not  changed  by  vitriolated  iron. 
As  beino-  an  aromatic  bitter  it 
has  been  found  to  be  a  ftrengthener 
and  ftimulant  of  the  organs  of  digef- 
tion.  It  increafes  the  appetite 
for  food  ;  removes  flatulencies  and 
acidity  in  confequence  of  dyfpepfia. 
It  is  found  to  have  no  aftringent 
power,  but  by  its  ftrengthening 
quality  it  is  very  efFeftual  in  diar- 
rhoea from  weaknefs  of  the  bowels 
and  in  dyfenteries.  It  is  found 
ineffectual  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents.  Future  obfervations  and  far^ 
ther  trials  of  this  new  Bark,  may, 
we  hope,  lead  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  medicinal  powers. 

ANISUM   ILond.  Ed"]  Semen. 

Pirtf'meUa  Anifum  Lin. 

Anife,  the  feed. 

Anife  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  eaft. 
It  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raifed  alfo  in  England  ;  the 
feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which 
pre  fmalkr  than  the  other,  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Anifeeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  pleafant  warm  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a  degree  of  fweetnef;. 
Water  extracts  very  little  of  their 
flavour ;  rectified  fpirit  the  whole. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  feeds 
19  in  flatulent  diforder9,  and  in  the 
gripes  to  which  young  children 
are  fubject.  Frederick  Hoffman 
ftrongly  recommends  them  in  weak- 
nefs of  the  ftompicb,  diarrhoeas, 
and  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera  in  general ;  and  thinks 
they   well  deferve   the  appellation 


given  them  by  Helmont,  tntcjiino* 
rum  folamen. 

There  were  formerly  feveral  offi- 
cinal preparations  of  thefe  feeds, 
but  the  only  one  now  retained  i» 
an  eflential  oil. 

ANTIMONIUM  [Land.  Ed.] 

Stibium,  Jive  Anlimoniumfulphura- 
tum. 

Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a  ponderous  brittle 
mineral  compofed  of  long  fhining 
flreaks  like  needles,  mixed  with 
a  dark  lead -coloured  fubftance  ;  of 
no  manifeft  tafte  or  fmell.  There 
are  feveral  mines  of  it  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  France:  and  fome 
likewife  in  England.  The  Englifh 
feems  to  be  of  all  thefe  the  leaft  pro- 
per for  medicinal  ufe,  as  frequently 
containing  a  portion  of  lead.  The 
fubftances  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
reign forts  are  generally  of  the  in- 
fufible  ftony  kind,  from  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  veffels 
whofe  bottom  is  perforated  with 
fmall  holes,  and  received  in  conical 
moulds ;  in  thefe,  the  lighter  and 
more  drofly  matter  arifes  to  the 
furface  ;  while  the  more  pure  and 
ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bottom  ; 
hence  the  upper  broad  part  of  the 
loaves  is  considerably  lefs  pure  than 
the  lower. 

The  goodnefj  of  antimony  is 
judged  of  from  its  weight  ;  from 
the  loaves  not  being  fpongy  or  bleb- 
by ;  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
ftrite ;  and  from  the  antimony 
totally  evaporating  in  a  ftrong  fire. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the 
antients,  in  collyria,  againfl;  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes  ;  and  for  ftain- 
in£  the  eye  brows  black.  Its  inter- 
nal ufe  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
eftablifhed  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifeeenth  century ;  and  even 
then  many  practitioners  thought 
it  poifonous.     But  experience  has 
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flow  fully  evlaced,  that  anti- 
mony, in  its  crude  ftate,  has  no 
noxious  quality,  being  often  ufed, 
particularly  in  chronic  eruptions  ; 
that  fome  of  the  preparations  of  it 
are  medicines  of  great  efficacy;  and 
that  though  many  of  them  are  moll 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  thefe,  by  a  flight  alteration  or 
addition,  lofe  their  virulence,  and 
become  mild  in  their  operation. 

This  mineral  con  fills  of  a  metal, 
united  with  common  fulphur,  and 
feparable  in  its  metallic  form,  by  the 
fame  means  by  which  other  metallic 
bodies  are  extracted  from  their  ores. 

The  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
very  minute  dofe,  with  extreme  ve- 
hemence, as  a  purgative  and  eme- 
tic :  when  combined  with  fulphur, 
as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its  power 
Is  reftrained. 

Antimony  is  at  prefent  the  bafis 
of  many  officinal  preparations,  to 
be  afterwards  mentioned.  But 
befides  thofe  (till  .retained,  many 
Others  have  been  formerly  in  ufe, 
and  are  flill  employed  by  different 
practitioners.  We  (hall  here  there- 
fore fubjoin  a  table  drawn  up  by 
Dr  Black,  exhibiting  a  diftinA  view 
of  the  whole. 

Dr  Black's  Table  of  the  Prepa- 
rations of  Antimony. 

Medicines  are  prepared  either  from 
crude  Antimony,  or  from  the  pure 
metallic-part  of  it  called  regulus. 

From  Crude  Antimony. 

I.  By  trituration. 

Antimonium    prseparatum.      Ed.   et 
Lond. 

II.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  air. 

Flores  Antimonii  fine  addito. 
Vitrum  Antimonii.  Ed. 
Antimonium  vitrificatum.  Lond. 
Vitrum  Antimonii  ceratum.  Ed. 
Antimonium    Calcareo-phofphora- 
tum,fivePulvisAntimonialis.  Ed., 
Fulvis  Antiiiiuiiialu,  Lond. 


III.  By  the  aftion  of  alkalies. 

Hcpar  Antimonii  mitiffimum. 

Jfettitii/s  Antimonii  medicinalis. 
H<par    ad    Kermes   minerale 

Gaoffroi. 
Hepar  ad  Tinft.  Antimonii. 
Kermes  minerale. 
Sulphur  Antimonii  prascipita- 

tum.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

IV.  By  the  action  of  nitre. 

Crocus  Antimonii  tnitiflimus. 
Vulgo  Regulus  Antimonii  medici- 
nalis. 
Crocus  Antimonii.  Ed.  et  Lond. 
Antimonii  emeticum  mitius.  Boerb. 
Antimonium  uftumcumNitro.-ya/fo, 

Calx  Antimonii  nitrata.  Ed 
Antimonium     calcinatura.      Lond. 
■vulgo,  diapboret. 

V.  By  the  aAion  of  acids. 

Antim.  vitriolat.  Klaunig. 

Antim.  cathartic.  Wilfon. 

Antimonium  muriatum,  vulgo  Buty» 

rum  Antim.  Erl. 
Antimonium  muriatum.  Lond. 

Pulvis  Algarothi,   five  Menu* 

rius  Vita. 
Bezoardicum  minerale. 
Antimonium    tartarifatum,    Vulgos 

Tartarus  emeticus.  Ed. 
Antimonium  tartarifatum.  Lond. 
Vinum  Antimonii  tartarifati.   Ed» 

et  Lond. 
Vipum  Antimonii.  Lond. 

From  THE  REGULUS. 

This  metal  feparated  from  the  ful  - 
phur  by  different  proceffes,  is 
called  Regulus  antimonii  jimplext 
Regulus  martialis,  Regulus  jovia- 
lis,  &c.    From  it  were  prepared, 

I.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  airs 
Flores  argentei,  five  nix  antim. 

II.  By  the  action  of  nitre, 

Ceruffa  Antimonii. 
Stomachicum  Poterii. 
Antiheclicum  Poterii. 
Cardiacum  Poterii. 

Preparations  which  have  their 
name  from  antimony,  but  fcarce- 
ly  contain  any  of  it. 

Cinnabaris  antimonii, 

Tinc"tura  antimonii. 
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In  the  various  preparations  of 
antimony,  the  reguline  part  is 
either  combined  with  an  acid,  or 
in  a  condition  to  be  a£ted  upon  by- 
acids  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral effe&s  of  antimonials  are, 
diaphorefis,  naufea,  full  vomiting 
and  purging,  which  perhaps  may 
be  beft  obtained  by  the  forms  of 
prepared  antimony  and  emetic  tar- 
tar. Some  allege  that  antimonials 
are  of  mofl  ufe  in  fevers  when  they 
do  not  produce  any  fenfible  eva- 
cuation, as  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe 
fometimes  with  James's  powder. 
Some  therefore  prefer  it  in  typhus, 
and  emetic  tartar  in  fynochus,  in 
which  there  is  the  appearance  at 
iirft  of  more  activity  in  the  fy- 
ftem,  and  more  apparent  caufe  for 
evacuation. 

APIUM  [&*.]  Rod. FoL feme*. 

Jlpium  graveolens  Lin. 

Smallage  ;  the  root,  leaves,  and 
feeds. 

This  plant  is  larger  than  the 
garden  parfley,  of  a  darker  green 
colour,  and  of  a  ftronger  and  more 
unpleafant  flavour.  The  roots 
liave  been  fometimes  prefcribed  a9 
an  ingredient  in  aperient  apozems 
and  diet  drinks  :  but  are  at  prefent 
difregarded.  The  feeds  of  the 
plant  are  moderately  aromatic, 
and  were  foimerlyufed  as  carmina-. 
tives  ;  with  which  intention  they 
are,  doubtlefs,  capable  of  doing 
fervice,  though  the  other  warm 
feeds  with  which  the  mops  are 
furnimed  render  thefe  unneceffary. 

ARABICUM  GUMMI, 
\Lr>7id.  Ed.~\ 

Mimoja  ndot'tca  Lin. 

Gum  arabic. 

Gum  arabic  is  a  concrete  gum, 
exuding  from  a  tree  growing  in 
great  abundance  in  Egyot  and 
Arabia,    which    has    accordingly 


given  name  to  this  gum.  It  is 
brought  to  us  from  Turkey,  in 
fmall  irregular  maffes  or  firings,  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  colour.  The  true 
gum  Arabic  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fhops  ;  gum  fenega  or 
fenica,  which  comes  from  the  coafl 
of  Guinea,  being  ufually  fold  for 
it.  This  greatly  refembles  the  o- 
ther,  and  perhaps,  as  Dale  con- 
jectures, exu.les  from  a  tree  of  the 
fame  kind  :  it  is  generally  in  large 
pieces,  rough  on  the  outnde  ;  and 
in  thefe  circumltances  poffibly  con- 
fifts  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  ;  although  the  former  is 
held  to  be  the  purer  gum,  and 
therefore  preferred  for  medicine  ; 
and  the  latter  the  ftrongeit,  moll 
fubftantial,  and  cheapeft,  and  con- 
fequently  more  employed  for  me- 
chanic ufes.  The  virtues  of  this 
gum  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
gummy  and  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftances  in  general  :  it  is  given  from 
a  fcruple  to  two  drachms  in  hoarfe- 
neffes,  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of 
the  fluids,  and  where  the  natural 
mucus  of  the  inteftines  is  abrad- 
ed. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
white  decoction,  chalk  julep,  the 
common  emullion,  and  fp.me  of 
the  troches. 

ARGENTUM  [£«*/.] 

Silver. 

Silver  is  entitled  to  a  place  is 
the  materia  medica,  only  as  being 
the  bafn>  of  different  preparations  : 
and  of  thefe,  although  feveral 
were  formerly  in  ufe,  yet  only 
one  now  retains  a  place  either  in 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias. 

Abundance  of  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  crude  filver 
by  the  Arabians,  and  by  fome  alfo 
of  later  times,  but  on  very  little 
foundation.  This  metal,  taken 
in  its  crude  ftate,  has  no  tfLct  on 
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the  body  :    combined  with  a  fmall 
quantity    of  the   nitrous   acid,    it 
proves    a    powerful,    though    not 
always   a  fafe,    hydragogue  ;  with 
a   larger,   a   ftrong   cauftic.     The 
nitrous  acid   is  the   only  one  that 
perfe&ly  diflblves  this  metal  :    on 
adding  to   thi&   folution  a  minute 
portion    of  marine   acid,    or    fub- 
itancee    containing  it,    the    liquor 
turns  milky,  and  the  lilver  falls  to 
the  bottom    in    form   of  a  white 
calx  :    hence  we  are  furniftied  with 
a  method  of  difcovering   muriatic 
acid  in  waters. 


ARISTOLOCHIA.  \_Ed.~\ 

Birthwort :  the  root. 

Three  roots  of  this  name  were 
formerly  directed  for  medicinal 
ufe,  and  have  ftill  a  place  in  fome 
pharmacopoeias. 

(i.)  Aristolochia  Longa 
Lin. 

Long  Birthwort. 

This  is  a  tuberous  root,  fome- 
times  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
fometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  and  a  foot  in  length  :  it  is 
nearly  of  an  equal  thick nefs  all 
over,  or  a  little  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends :  the  out- 
fide  is  of  a  brownifh  colour ;  the 
infide  yellowiih. 

(2.)  AristolochiA  rotunda 
Lin. 

Round  Birthwort. 

This  has  fcarce  any  other  vifible 
difference  from  the  foregoing  than 
its  roundifh  fhape. 

(3.)  Aristolochia  Tenuis. 

Ariftolochia  Clematis  Lin. 

Slender  birthwort. 

This  is  a  long  and  (lender  root, 
rarely  exceeding  the  thicknefs  of 
a  goofe- quill. 

Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
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Spain,    Italy,    and    the   fouthem 
parts  of  France.     Their   fmell   if) 
fomewhat  aromatic  ;     their    tafte 
warm   and  bitterifh.     Authors  in 
general  reprefent  them  as  extreme- 
ly   hot    and    pungent  ;    fome    fay 
they  are  the  hotteft  of  all  the  aro- 
matic  plants  ;   but   as  ufually  met 
with  in  the  (hops,   they  have    no 
great  pungency.     The   long    and 
round  forts,  on  being  firft  chewed, 
fcarcely  difcover  any  tafte,   but  in 
a  little  time  prove  naufeoufly  bit- 
terifh ;  the  long  fomewhat  the  leaft 
fo.     The  other   fort  inftantly  fills 
the  mouth  with  an  aromatic  bitter- 
nefs,     which    is    not    ungrateful. 
Their  medical  virtues  are,  to  heat, 
ftimulate,    and  promote   the  fluid 
fecretions  in  general ;  but  they  are 
principally  celebrated  in  fuppref- 
fions  of  female  evacuations.     The 
dofe  in  fubftance  is  from  a  fcruple 
to  two  drachms.    The  long  fort  is 
recommended  externally  for  clean- 
fing  and  drying  wounds  and  ulcers, 
and  in  cutaneous  difeafes.    None  of 
them,  however,  are  now  in  fo  much 
efteem  as  formerly  :  and  while  all 
of  them  are  banifhed  from  the  phar<» 
macopoeia  of  the  London  college, 
the  ariftolochia  tenuis  is  the  only  one 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARNICA  [Lond.Ed.'}  Herba* 
Jlosy  radix. 

Arnica  montana  Lin. 

German  leopard's  bane ;  the 
herb,  flowers,  and  roots. 

This  article  had  formerly  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  under  the 
title  of  Doronicum  Germanicum* 
Then,  however,  it  was  little  known* 
or  ufed  ;  and  being  juftly  confider- 
ed  as  one  of  the  deleterious  vege«? 
tables,  it  was  rejected :  but  it  has 
been  again  introduced  into  the  lift 
both  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh, 
colleges,  on  the  authority  of  frefh 
obfervat'ons,  particularly  of  thofe 
z  of 
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of  Dr  Collins  of  Vienna,  who  has 
lately  published  a  DiffertacHm  on 
the  Medical  Virtues  of  the  Arni- 
ca. 

This  plant  grows  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Germany.  It  has  an  acrid  bitter 
tafte,  and  when  bruifed,  emits  a 
pungent  odour,  which  excites  freez- 
ing. On  this  account,  the  coun- 
try people  in  forne  parts  of  Ger- 
many ufe  it  in  fnuff,  and  fmoke  it 
like  tobacco.  It  was  formerly  re- 
prefented  as  a  remedy  of  great 
efficacy  againft  effufions  and  fuf- 
fufions  of  blood,  from  falls,  bruif- 
€S,  or  the  like  ;  and  it  was  then 
alfo  mentioned  as  a  remedy  in 
jaundice,  gout,  nephrites,  &c. 
but  in  thefe  affections  it  is  now 
very  little,  if  at  all,  employed. 

Of  late  it  has  been  principally 
recommended  in  paralytic  affec- 
tions, and  in  cafes  where  a  lofs 
or  diminution  of  fenfe  arifes  from 
an  affection  of  tbe  nerves,  as  in 
itiflances  of  aniaurofis.  In  thefe, 
it  has  chiefly  been  employed 
under  the  form  of  infufion. 
From  a  drachm  to  half  "an  ounce 
of  the  flowers  has  been  directed 
to  be  inftifed  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  taken  in  different  doles 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  :  fometimes 
it  produces  vomiting,  fometimes 
iw  eating,  and  fometimes  diurefis  ; 
but  its  ufe  is  frequently  attended 
with  no  fenfibk  operation,  except 
that  in  fome  cafes  of  par?'yfi -.,  the 
cure  is  fain  to  be  preceded  by  a  pe- 
culiar prickling  and  by  mooting 
rains  ;n  the  nffrcted  parts. 

Befide?  being  employed  in  para- 
*ytic  affections,    it  has  alio  been  of 
I. At  recommended  as    a  very  pow 
eifful  antifpafmodic  ;   and  been  fuc 
:ity   employed   in  fever?,   par- 
ticularly thole  of  the  intermittent 
kind,  and  iikewife  in  cafes  of  gan 
grene.     la   tneic    difeafeii    it    has 


proved  as  efficacious  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  when  employed  under 
the  form  of  a  pretty  (trong  decoc- 
tion, taken  in  fmall  dofes  frequent- 
ly repeated,  or  under  the  form  of 
an  electuary  with  honey. 

1  hefe  alleged  virtues  of  the  ar- 
nica have  not  been  confirmed,  as 
far  as  we  know,  by  any  trials  made 
in  Bricain  :  and  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  its  virtues  ftill  remain  to 
be  determined  by  future  obfer- 
vations  It  is,  however,  one  of 
thofe  active  fubftances  which  may 
be  expected  to  be  ufeful. 

ARSENICUM  lEd."} 

Arfenic. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  great- 
er or  lefs  quantity,  in  moll  kinds 
of  ores,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin 
and  bifmuth,  in  the  white  pyrites, 
and  in  cobalt.  Greateft  part  of  the 
arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extracted 
from  this  laft  named  mineral  by 
a  kind  of  fublimation  :-  the  arfenic 
arifes  at  firft  in  the  form  of  grey- 
ifh  meal  ;  which,  more  carefully 
refublimed,  concretes  into  trans- 
parent mafTes,  the  white  arfenic 
of  the  fhops. 

Arfenic  fublimed  with  one  tenth 
its  weight  of  fulphur,  unites  there- 
with into  a  bright  yellow  mafs, 
in  fome  degree  transparent  ;  the 
common  yellow  arfenic.  On  doub» 
ling  the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the 
compound  proves  more  opaque 
and  compact,  is  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  like  cinuabar ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  it  lofes  it» 
beauty  on  being  reduced  into  pow- 
der, while  cinnabar  is  improved 
by  this  means ;  this  is  the  com- 
mon red  aifenic.  By  varying  the 
pr-  portions  of  arfenic  and  fulphur, 
fublimates  may  be  obtained  of  a 
grent  variety  of  fhades  of  yellow 
and  red. 

iNatural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur, 
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fulphur,  refembling  the  foregoing 
preparations,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  earth.  The  foffil 
red  arfenic  is  the  fandaracha  of 
the  Greeks,  the  realgar  and  refigal 
of  the  Arabian..  Both  the  red 
and  yellow,  when  of  a  fmooth 
uniform  texture,  are  named  %ar- 
nichs  ;  and  when  compofed  of  fmall 
fcales  or  leaves,  auripigmenta  or 
orpiments  ':  the  laft  are  the  only 
fubftances  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  osgcwxov.  That  the 
zarnichs  and  orpiments  really  con* 
tain  arfenic  (contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  fome  late  writers)  is  evi- 
dent from  experiments,  by  which 
a  perfect  arfenic,  and  in  confider- 
able  quantity,  is  obtainable  from 
them. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  cor»ofive  tafte ;  and 
takes  into  the  body  to  the  extent 
even  of  only  a  few  grains,  proves 
a  moft  violent  poifon.  Befides  the 
effects  which  it  has  in  common 
with  other  corrofives,  it  remark* 
ably  inflames  the  coats  of  the  fto 
mach,  occafions  a  fwelling  and 
fphacelation  of  the  whole  body, 
and  a  fudden  putrefaction  after 
death,  particularly,  as  is  faid,  in 
the  genitals  of  men.  Where  the 
quantity  is  fo  very  fmall  as  not  to 
prove  fatal,  tremors,  palfies,  and 
lingering  hectics  fucceed.  The 
remedies  recommended  for  coun- 
teracting the  effects  of  this  poifon 
are,  milk  and  oily  liquors  immedi- 
ately and  liberally  drank. 

Some  authors  recommend  sciJs, 
particularly  vinegar,  as  antidotes 
againft  this  poifon,  Others  re- 
commend a  watery  folution  of  cal- 
careous or  alkaline  hepar  fulphuris, 
which  is  found  to  combine  with 
arfenic,  and  deftroys  moft  of  its 
properties.  A  little  iron  in  the 
/olution  is  faid  to  improve  it.    The 


dry  hepar  may  alio  be  made  into 
pills,  and  warm  water  drank,  after 
taking  them. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the 
very  violent  effects  of  arfenic,  it 
has  been  employed  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Externally,  white  arfenic 
has  been  chiefly  employed  in  cafes 
of  cancer ;  and  its  good  effefta 
were  fuppofed  to  depend  on  its 
acting  as  a  peculiar  corrofive.  It 
is  imagined  that  arfenic  is  the 
bafis  of  a  remedy  long  celebrated 
in  cancer,  that  is  kept  a  fecret  by 
the  Plunke-t  family  in  Ireland.  Ac- 
cording to  the  beft  conjectures, 
their  application  confifts  of  the 
powder  of  fome  vegetables,  parti- 
cularly the  ranunculus  flamrneus 
and  cotula  fcetida,  with  a  confi- 
derable  proportion  of  arfenic  and, 
flower  of  fulphur  intimately  mixed 
together.  This  powder,  made  in- 
to a  pafte  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
is  applied  to  the  tancerous  part 
which  is  intended  to  be  corroded, 
and  being  covered  with  a  piece  of 
thin  bladder,  fmeared  alfo  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  j  the  pafte  ia 
fuffered  to  lie  on  from  twenty-four 
to  forty  eight  hours;  and  after- 
wards the  eichar  is  to  be  treated 
with  foftening  digeftives,  as  in 
other  cafes.  This  application, 
whether  it  be  precifely  the  fame 
with  Plunktt's  remedy  or  not,  and 
likewife  arfenic  in  mere  fimple 
form,  have  in  fome  inftances  been 
productive  of  good  effects.  It  is 
indeed  a  powerful  efcharotic,  oc- 
cafioning  acute  pain  j  but  it  has 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  not  ex- 
tending its  operation  laterally.  If 
in  fome  cafes  it  has  been  beneficial, 
we  mult  however  allow  that  in 
others  it  does  harm.  While  it  has 
occafioned  very  confiderable  pain 
it  has  given  the  parts  no  difpofition 
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to  heal,  the  progrefs  of  the  ulcera- 
tion being  even  more  rapid  than 
before. 

White  arfenic  has  alfo  been  re- 
commended  as  a  remedy  for  cancer 
when  taken  internally.  With  this 
intention,  five  grains  of  arfenic, 
of  a  clear  white  mining  appear- 
ance, and  in  fmall  cryftals,  are 
directed  to  be  diffolved  in  forty 
eight  Troy  ounces  or  four  pound 
of  diftilled  water ;  and  of  this  fo- 
lution  the  patient  is  to  take  a  table 
fpoonful,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk  and  a  little  fyrup  of  white 
poppies,  every  morning  fading,  tak- 
ing nothing  for  an  hour  after  it.  Af- 
ter this  has  been  continued  for  a- 
bout  eight  days,  the  quantity  is  to 
be  increafed,  and  the  dofes  more 
frequently  repeated,  till  thefolution 
be  taken  by  an  adult  to  the  extent 
of  fix  table  fpoonfuls  in  the  courfe 
of  a  day.  Mr  Le  Febure,  who  is 
we  believe,  the  introducer  of  this 
practice,  affirms  that  he  has  ufed  it 
in  more  than  two  hundred  inftan- 
ees  without  any  bad  effect,  and 
with  evident  proofs  of  its  efficacy. 
But  when  employed  by  others,  it 
has  by  no  means  been  found  equal- 
ly efficacious. 

Arfenic,  in  fubftance,  to  the 
extent  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  for  § 
dofe,  combined  with  a  little  of 
the  flowers  of  fulphur,  has  been 
faid  to  be  employed  internally  in 
fome  very  cbftinate  cafes  of  cutan- 
eous difeafes,  and  with  the  bell 
tffects  :  but  of  this  we  have  no  ex- 
perience. 

Of  all  the  difeafes  in  which 
white  arfenic  has  been  ufed  inter- 
nally, there  is  no  one  in  which  it 
has  been  fo  frequently  and  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  as  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers.  It  has  been 
long  ufed  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
other  fenny  countries,  under  the 
name  of  the  arfenic  drop,  prepared 


in  different  ways:  And  it  13  pro- 
bable that  an  article,  which  has 
had  a  very  extenfive  fale,  under 
the  title  of  the  taflelefs-ague  drop* 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  folution  of 
arfenic.  Whether  this  be  the  cafe 
or  not,  we  have  now  the  raoft  fatis- 
factory  information,  in  a  late  vo- 
lume of  the  Medical  Reports,  of 
the  effects  of  Arfenic  in  the  cure 
of  Agues,  Remitting  Fevers,  and 
Periodic  Headachs,  by  Dr  Fowler 
of  Stafford.  He  directs,  fixty- 
four  grains  of  arfenic,  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with 
as  much  fixed  vegetable  alkaline 
fait,  to  be  added  to  half  a  pound 
of  diftilled  water,  in  a  florence 
flafk  ;  that  it  mould  then  be  placed 
in  a  fand  heat,  and  gently  boiled 
till  the  arfenic  be  completely  dif- 
folved ;  when  the  folution  is  cold, 
half  an  ounce  of  compound  fpint 
of  lavender  is  to  be  added  to  it, 
and  as  much  diftilled  water  as  to 
make  the  whole  folution  amount  to 
a  pound.  This  folution  is  taken 
in  dofes,  regulated  according  to 
the  age,  ftrength,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient,  from 
two  to  twelve  drops,  once,  twice, 
or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
And  in  the  difeafes  above  mention- 
ed, particularly  in  intermittents, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  a  fafe  and 
very  efficacious  remedy,  both  by 
Dr  Fowler  and  other  practitioners: 
but  in  fome  inftances  even  when 
given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  we  have 
found  it  excite  violent  vomiting. 
But  befides  this,  it  has  alfo  been 
alleged  that  perfons  cured  of  in- 
termittents by  arfenic,  are  very 
liable  to  become  pthifical. 

If  arfenic  be  ever  cxtenfively  em- 
ployed internally,  it  will  probably 
be  moil  certain  and  moll  fafe  in  its 
operation  when  brought  to  the 
ftate  of  a  fait  readily  foluble  in 
water.     Mr  Morveau  tellg  us,  that 
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it  may  be  brought  to  the  ftate  of 
a  true  neutral  fait  by  the  following 
procefs.  Mix  well  together  equal 
quantities  of  nitre  and  of  pure 
white  arfenic  ;  put  them  into  a 
retort,  and  diftil  at  firft  with  a 
gentle  heat,?  but  afterwards  with 
io  itroHg  a  heat  as  to  redden  the 
bottom  of  the  retort.  By  this 
means  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  ni- 
tre will  unite  with  the  acid  of  the 
arfenic,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  in  the  form 
of  a  neutral  fait,  from  which  cry- 
ftals  of  a  prifmatic  figure,  may  be 
obtained  by  folution,  and  fubfe- 
quent  erf  ftallifation.  This  fal  ar- 
fenici  has  been  employed  with  great 
fuccefs  by  feveral  practitioners. 

The  red  and  yellow  arfenics, 
both  native  and  factitious,  have 
little  tafte,  and  are  much  lefs  vi- 
rulent in  their  effects  than  the  fore- 
going. Sulphur,  which  reftrains 
the  power  of  mercury  and  antimo- 
ny, remarkably  abates  the  vi- 
rulence of  this  poifonous  mineral 
alfo.  Such  of  thefe  fubftances  as 
participate  more  largely  of  fulphur, 
feem  to  be  almoit  innocent  :  the 
factitious  red  arfenic  and  the 
native  orpiments,  have  been  giv- 
en to  dogs  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, without  their  being  pro- 
ductive of  any  apparent  bad  confe- 
quences. 

ARTEMISIA  [Ed]  Folia. 

Artemifia  vulgaris  Lin. 

Mugwort  ;   the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wafte  places, 
throughout  England  :  and  flowers 
in  June.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refembles  the  common  worm- 
wood: the  difference  moft  obvious 
to  the  eye  Is  in  the  powers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
while  the  flowers  of  rnugwort  ftand 
erect. 


The  leave9  of  this  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  herba- 
ceous bitfcerifh  tafte.  They  were 
formerly  celebrated  ai  uterine  and 
antihyfteric:  an  infufion  of  them 
is  fometimes  drank,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  fub- 
ftances, in  fuppreffion  of  the  men- 
ftrual  evacuations.  This  medicine 
is  certainly  a  Very  mild  one,  and 
confiderably  lefs  hot  than  moft 
others  to  which  thefe  virtues  are 
attributed  :  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  mugwort  is  now,  how- 
ever, very  little  employed  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  it  is  probably  with  pro- 
priety that  the  London  College 
have  rejected  it  from  their  pharma- 
copoeia. 

ARTHANITA,  Radix, 

Cyclamen  europaum  Lin. 

Sowbread ;  the  root. 

This  plant  is  met  with  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious.  The  root 
has,  when  frefh,  an  extremely  acri- 
monious burning  tafte,  which  it 
almoft  entirely  lofes  on  being  dried. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  errhine; 
in  cataplafms  for  fchirrous  and 
fcrophulous  tumours ;  and  inter- 
nally as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient :  it  operates  very  flowly, 
but  with  great  virulence,  inflam- 
ing the  fauces  and  inteftines. 

ARUM  [Loud.  Ed.]  Radix. 

Arum  maculatum  Lin. 

Wake  robin  ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks, 
in  moft  parts  of  England.  It 
fends  forth  in  March  three  or  four 
triangular  leaves,  which  are  follow- 
ed by  a  naked  italk  bearing  a  pur- 
plifh  piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  (heath : 
this  is  fucceeded  in  July  by  a  bunch 
of  reddifti  berries.  In  fome  plants, 
the  leaves  are  fpotted  with  black, 
in  others  with  white  fpots,  and  in 
others 
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others  not  fpottcd  at  all :  the  black 
fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
molt  efficacious. 

All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely- 
pungent,  acrimonious  tafte;  if  the 
root  be  but  (lightly  chewed,  it  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  vellicate  the 
tongue  for  fome  hours,  occafion- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable 
thirft  :  thefe  fymptoms  are  alleviat- 
ed by  butter-milk  or  oily  liquors. 
Dried  and  kept  for  fome  time,  it 
lofes  much  of  its  acrimony,  and  be- 
comes at  length  an  almoil  infipid 
farinaceous  fubftance. 

The  root  is  a  powerful  ftimulant. 
It  is  reckoned  a  medicine  of  great 
efficacyfin  fome  cachetic  and  chlo- 
rotic  cafes,  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach  occafioned  by  a  load  of 
vifcid  phlegm.  Great  benefit  has 
been  obtained  from  it  in  rheumatic 
pains,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
fixt  kind,  and  which  were  deep 
feated  In  thefe  cafes  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple  of  the  f  refh  root 
may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  made  into  a  bolus  or  emulfion 
with  unctuous  and  mucilaginous 
i'ubftances,  which  cover  its  pungen- 
cy, and  prevent  its  making  any 
painful  impreflion  on  the  tongue. 
It  generally  excites  a  flight  ting- 
ling fenfation  through  the  whole 
habit,  and  when  the  patient  is 
kept  warm  in  bed,  produces  a 
copious  fweat. 

The  arum  was  formerly  an  ingre- 
dient in  an  officinal  preparation, 
called  the  compound  powder  of 
arum  ;  but  in  th*:t  form  ite  virtues 
are  very  precarious.  Some  recom- 
mend a  tincture  of  it  drawn  with 
wine  ;  but  neither  wine,  water, 
nor  fpirits  extract  its  virtues. 

ASAFCETIDA   [Lond.  Ed.] 

Gum  mi  refina. 

Ferula  jifafcsiiiia  Lin, 


Afafoetida ;  the  gum-refm. 
This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a 
large  umbelliferous  plant,  a  native 
of  Perfia.  Till  very  lately  it  was 
not  to  be  met  with  in  our  hot- 
houfes;  but,  by  the  induftry  of  the 
late  Dr  Hope,  it  is  now  growing  in 
the  botanical  gardens  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  fome  other  places  :  and  it  is 
found,  that  it  not  only  bears  the 
viciffitudes  of  our  climate,  even 
in  the  open  air,  but  that  the  plant 
is  here  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
its  peculiar  juice. 

This  juice  exudes  liquid,  and 
white  like  milk,  from  wounds  made 
in  the  root  of  the  plant  :  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  gradually  ac- 
quires different  degrees  of  confift- 
ency.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  vari- 
ous little  mining  lumps  or  grains, 
which  are  partly  of  a  whiti fa  co- 
lour, partly  reddifh,  and  partly  of 
a  violet  hue.  Thofe  maffes  are 
accounted  the  bell  which  are 
clear,  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour, 
and  variegated  with  a  great 
number  of  elegant  white  tears.     , 

This  drug  has  a  ftrong  fetid 
fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  gar- 
lic; and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting 
tafte  It  lofes  fome  of  its  fmell 
and  ftrength  by  keeping,  a  cir- 
cumftance  tobe  particularly  regard- 
ed in  its  exhibition.  It  confrils 
of  about  one  third  part  of  pure 
refin  and  two  third  parts  of  gummy 
matter  ;  the  farmer  foluble  in  rec- 
tified fpirit,  the  other  in  water. 
Proof- fpirit  diffolves  almolt  the 
whole  into  a  turbid  liquor ;  the 
tincture  in  rectified  fpirit  is  tranf- 
parent. 

Afafoetida  is  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ule 
in  hylleric  and  different  kinds  of 
nervous  complaints.  It  is  likewifc 
of  confiderable  efficacy  in  flatulent 
colics, 
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colics  ;  and  for  promoting  al!  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  either  fex>  The 
antients  attributed  to  this  medi- 
cine many  other  virtues,  which 
are  at  prefent  not  expected  from 
it. 

This  gummy  refm  is  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  officinal  gum  pills, 
fetid  tin&ure,  and  fetid  volatile 
ipiiit. 

A  S  A  RUM  [Lond.  Ed.  ]  Folium. 

Afarum  europneum  Lin. 

Afarabacca  ;  the  leaves. 

Afarum  is  a  very  low  plant, 
growing  naturally  in  France,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries*  It 
grows  readily  in  our  gardens  ;  and 
although  the  dried  roots  have  been 
generally  brottght  from  the  Le- 
vant, thofe  of  our  own  growth  do 
not  feem  to  be  weaker. 

Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have 
a  naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious, 
hot  tatle  ;  their  fmell  is  ftrong, 
and  not  very  difagreeable  Given 
in  fubftance  from  half  a  drachm  to 
a  drachm,  they  evacuate  power- 
fully both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. It  is  faid,  that  tinctures 
made  in  fpirituous  menftrua,  pof- 
fefs  both  the  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic virtues  of  the  plant  ;  that 
the  extract  obtained  by  infpiffating 
thefe  tinctures,  a&s  only  by  vomit- 
ing, and  with  great  mildnefs : 
that  an  infulion  in  water  proves 
cathartic,  rarely  emetic :  that 
aqueous  decoctions  made  by  long 
boiling,  and  the  watery  extract, 
have  no  -purgative  or  emetic 
quality,  but  prove  good  diaphore- 
tics, diuretics,  and  emmena- 
gogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a  iternutaiory. 
The  root  ©f  afarum  is  perhaps 
the  llrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable 
errhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf 
not    excepted.      Sauffed    up  the 


nofe,  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain 
or  two,  it  occafions  a  large  eva- 
cuation of  mucus,  and  raifea  a 
plentiful  fpitting.  The  leaves 
arc  considerably,  milder,  and  may- 
be ufed  to  the  quantity  of  three* 
four,  or  five  grains.  Geoffroy 
relates  that  after  fnuffiag  up  a 
dofe  of  this  errhine  at  night,  he 
has  frequently  obferved  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nofe  to  continue 
for  three  days  together  ;  and  that 
he  has  known  a  paralyfis  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue  cured  by  one 
dofe.  He  recommends  this  me* 
dicine  in  ftubborn  diforders  of  the 
head,  proceeding  from  vifcid  tena- 
cious matter,  in  palfies,  and  in 
foporific  diftempers.  The  leaves 
are  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
pulvis  Jlernutat.orius ,  or  pulvis  a/art 
compofitust  as  it  is  novv  termed,  o£ 
the  mops* 

ASPARAGUS  [£«.]  kat&a$ 

turiones* 

Afparagus  officinalis  Lira 
Afparagus;  the  root  and  moots* 
This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufe*  The  roots 
have  a  bitterifh  mucilaginous  tafte, 
inclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit 
has  much  the  fame  kind  of  tafte; 
the  young  (hoots  are  more  agree* 
able  than  either.  Afparagus  pro- 
motes appetite,  but  affords  little 
nourishment.  It  gives  a  ftrong 
fmell  to  the  urine  in  a  little  time 
after  eating  it,  and  for  this  reafon 
chiefly  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  dime* 
tic  :  it  is  like  wife  efteemed  aperi- 
ent and  deobftruent.  -Some  fup» 
pofe  the  (hoots  to  be  mod  effica- 
uous  ;  others  the  root  ;  and  others 
the  bark  of  the  root  Afparagus 
appears  from  experience  to  con- 
tribute very  little  either  to  the  ex- 
citing of  urine  when  fupprefledj 
or  increaiing  its  difcharge  ;  and  in 
cafes  whjsre  aperiesS  medicines  ge< 
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•jicrally  do  fervice,  this  has  little 
or  no  effect. 

ATRIPLEX    FCETIDA 
££</.]  Herba. 

Chenopodium  Vulvar ia  Lin. 

Stinking  orach  ;   the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  plant,  fprinkled 
all  over  with  a  kind  of  whitifh 
clammy  meal:  it  grows  about 
dunghills,  and  other  wafte  places. 
The  leaves  have  a  ftrong  fetid 
fmell,  with  which  the  hand  by  a 
flight  touch,  becomes  fo  impreg- 
nated as  not  to  be  eafily  freed 
from  it.  Its  fmell  has  gained  it 
the  character  of  an  excellent  anti- 
lvyfteric;  and  this  is  the  only  ufe 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Tournefort 
recommends  a  fpirituous  tincture, 
others  a  decoction  in  water,  and 
ethers  a  conferve  of  the  leaves,  as 
of  wonderful  effieacy  in  uterine 
ciforders ;  but  in  the  prefent 
practice  it  is  little  employed. 

A  VENA   \_Lond.  Edin.~\  Semen. 

Avena fat'ivd  Lin. 

The  oat ;  its  feed. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fuf- 
ficiently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion.  The  gruels  made  from  it 
Lave  likewife  a  kind  of  foft  muci- 
laginous quality  :  by  which  they 
obtund  acrimonious  humours,  and 
prove  ufeful  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  coughs,  hoarfenefs,  rough- 
nefs  and  exulcerations  of  the  fau- 
ces. They  are  by  no  means  an 
linpleafant,  and  at  the  fame  time 
•&.  gently  nutritive  drink,  in  fe- 
brile difeafes  in  general. 

AURANTIUM      HISPAL- 

LNSE  \_Lond.~\  Folium,  jlos,  fruc- 
iui,  juccusy  et  cortex  extencr.  [_EJ.] 
FoLa,  fores,  aqua  flilldlitia  it  oleum 
tLetittale  fiurum,  J/ ml,  us,  Juieui,  it 
urtcx  tx  w  ttit'. 

C . .' .  x s  Auiuui  iu m  L in  • 


Seville  orange;  the  leaf,  flower, 
juice  of  the  fruit,  and  its  outer 
rind. 

The  orange  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree  or  rather  fhrub  ;  it  is 
a  native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  does  not  eafily  bear  the  win- 
ters of  Great  Britain. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odori- 
ferous, and  have  been  for  fome 
time  paft,  in  great  efteem  as  a 
perfume  :  their  tafte  is  fomewhat 
warm,  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  bitternefs.  They  yield  their 
flavour  by  infufion  to  rectified  fpi- 
rit,  and  in  di  filiation  both  to  fpi- 
rit  and  water  ;  the  bitter  matter 
is  diflblved  by  water,  and,  on  e- 
vaporating  the  decoction,  remains 
entire  in  the  extract.  An  oil  dif- 
tilled  from  thefe  flowers  is  brought 
from  Italy  under  the  name  of  ole- 
um or  effentia  Neroli. 

Orange  flowers  were  at  one 
time  faid  to  be  an  ufeful  remedy 
in  convulfive  and  epileptic  cafes  ; 
but  experience  has  not  confirmed 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them. 
The  leaves  of  the  orange  have  alfo 
been  recommended  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  have  by  no  means 
anfwered  the  expectations  enter- 
tained by  fome. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the 
fruit  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter  ; 
and  proves  an  excellent  llomachie 
and  carminative,  promoting  ap- 
petite, warming  the  habit,  and 
llrengtheningthetoiieof  the  vifceia. 
Orange  pi-el  appears  to  be  very 
conflderably  warmer  than  that  of 
lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with 
effential  oil ;  to  this  circumflance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  uie  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  the  rirlt  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  be  iefs  periftuble  than 
tiiat  of  the  other:  hence  the  Lou- 
don college  employ  orange  petl  in 
the  fpirituous  bitter  tincture,  which 
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is  defigned  for  keeping  ;  while  in 
the  bitter  watery  infulion,  lemon- 
pct  I  is  preferred.  A  fymp  and 
diddled  water  are,  for  the  fame 
rcafun,  prepared  from  the  rind  of 
oranges  in  preference  to  that  of 
lemons. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  orange  is 
the  bans  of  a  cenferve  both  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  pharma- 
copoeias ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  moft  elegant  and  convenient 
forms  for  exhibiting  it. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grate- 
ful acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftem- 
pers,  for  allaying  heat,  quenching 
third,  and  promoting  the  falutary 
excretions :  it  is  likewife  of  ufe  in 
genuine  fcorbutus  or  fea  fcurvy. 
Although  the  Seville,  or  bitter- 
>  orange  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  yet 
the  juice  of  the  China  orange,  is 
much  more  employed.  It  is  mild- 
er, and  lefs  acid  ;  and  is  employed 
in  its  moft  fimple  ftate  with  great 
advantage,  both  as  a  cooling  me- 
dicine, and  as  an  uftful  antifeptic 
in  fevers  of  the  worit  kinds,  and 
many  other  acute  difeafes. 

AURANTIA  CURASLA- 
VENSU. 

Curaffao  oranges. 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  They 
are  moderately  warm  bitter  iih  aro- 
matics,  of  a  flavour  fufSciently  a- 
greeable. 

AURUM  [Brur..-] 

Gold. 

This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
elleemed  it  one  of  the  greatetl  cor- 
dials and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
Frcra  ihcm  Europe  received  it 
without  any  diminution  of  its  cha- 
raeler;   in  foreign  pharmacopoeias 
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it  is  (till  retained,  and  even  mixed 
with  the  ingredients  from  which 
fimple  waters  are  to  be  diflilled. 
But  no  one,  it  is  prefumed,  at 
this  time,  experts  any  fingular 
virtues  from  it,  fince  it  certainly 
is  not  alterable  in  the  human  be- 
dy.  Mr  Geoffrey,  though  unwil- 
ling to  rejeft  it  from  the  cordial 
preparations,  honeftly  acknowled- 
ges, that  he  has  no  other  reafon 
for  retaining  it,  than  complais- 
ance to  the  Arabian  fchools.  The 
chemifts  have  endeavoured,  by 
many  elaborate  proceffes,  to  ex- 
trail  what  they  call"  a  fulphur  or 
anima  of  gold;  but  no  method  is 
as  yet  known  of  making  this 
metal  an  "ufeful  medicine  ;  all  the 
tinctures  of  it,  and  aurum  po- 
tabile,  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared, are  real  folutions  of  it  in 
aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fpirit  of 
wine  or  other  liquors,  and  prove 
injurious  to  the  body  rather  than 
beneficial.  A  place,  hewever,  is 
now  given  in  fome  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias  to  the  aurum  ful- 
minans  ;  and  it  has  of  late  been  re- 
commended as  a  remedy  in  fome 
convulfive  difeafes,  and  particularly 
in  the  chorea  fancti  Viti. 

AXUNGIA  P0RC1NAS.    See 


BALSAMITA  [Gen. J  Folia. 

Tanacetum  Balfamita  Lin. 

Cotlinary  ;    the  leaves. 

This  was  formerly  a  very  com. 
mon  garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal purpofes  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent 
very  little  regarded  for  either  ; 
thou  ,h  it  mould  feem,  from  its 
fenfi.de  qualities,  to  be  equal  of' 
fuperior,  as  a  medicine,  to  fo.ne> 
aromatic  herbs  which  practice  hr.s 
retained.  The  leaves  have  a  b"t- 
terifh,  warm,  arom-it'c  taite  j  and 
2  a 
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a  very  pleafant  fmell,  approaching 
to  that  of  mint  or  a  mixture  of 
mint  and  maudlin.  Water  ele- 
vates their  flavour  in  diftillation  ; 
and  rectified  fpirit  extracts  it  by 
jnfufion.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  hyfterical  affe&ions ; 
and  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  very 
powerful  in  correcting  the  influ- 
ence of  opium.  The  leaves  mould 
be  collected  in  the  month  of  July 
pr  Auguft. 

BALSAMUM  CANADEN- 
SE  [Land.  Ed.^ 

Pinus  balfamea  Lin. 

Canada  balfam. 

The  Canada  balfam  is  a  tranfpa- 
rent  refinous  juice,  of  a  light  am- 
ber colour,  and  pretty  firm  con- 
fiftence,  brought  to  this  country 
from  Canada  in  North  America. 
It  is  a  very  pure  turpentine,  being 
the  product  of  a  fpecies  of  fir.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  tafte.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  but  little  employed  in 
medicine:  but  is  thought  capable 
of  anfwering  every  purpofe  for 
which  the  next  article  is  employ- 


BALSAMUM  COPAIVA. 
[Loud.-]  COPAIBjE  [£J.] 

Gopalfera  Balf<imum  Lin. 

Balfam  of  Copaiva. 

The  tree  which  produces  this 
balfam  is  a  native  of  the  Spanilh 
Weft.  India  Iflands,  and  of  fome 
parts  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.  It  grows  to  a  large  fixe, 
and  the  balfamum  Copaiva  flows, 
under  the  form  of  a  refinous  juice, 
from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  tranlpa- 
«nt,  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowilh 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  about  the  conliftence  of  oil 
oilr  a  little  thicker :  when  lung  kc-pt, 


it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as 
honey,  retaining  its  clearnefs ; 
but  has  not  been  obferved  to  grow 
dry  or  folid,  as  moft  of  the  other 
refinous  juices  do.  We  fometimes 
meet  with  a  thick  fort  of  balfam 
of  Copaiva,  which  is  not  at  all 
tranfparent,  or  much  lefs  fo  than 
the  foregoing,  and  generally,  has 
a  portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor 
at  the  bottom.  This  fort  is  pro- 
bably either  adulterated  by  the 
mixture  of  other  fubftances,  or  has 
been  extracted  by  coftion  from  the 
bark  and  branches  of  the  tree  : 
its  fmell  and  tafte  nre  much  lefs 
pleafant  than  thofe  of  the  genuine 
balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiva  diflblvea 
entirely  in  rectified  fpirit,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  menftruum  be  previously 
alkalized  :  the  folution  has  a  very 
fragrant  fmell.  Diftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  a  limpid  eifential  oil ;  and  in  a 
ftrong  heat,  without  addition,  a 
blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  Copaiva  is  an  ufe- 
ful  corroborating  detergent  medi- 
cine, accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  irritation.  It  ftrengthens  the 
nervous  lyftem,  tends  to  loofen  the 
beily  ;  in  large  dofes  proves  purga- 
tive, promotes  urine,  and  cleanles 
and  heals  exulcerations  in  the 
urinary  paiLges,  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed to  perform  more  effectually 
than  any  of  the  other  balfams. 
Fuller  obferves,  that  it  gives  the 
Urine  an  intenfely  bitter  tafte, 
but  not  a  violet  fmell  as  the  tur- 
pentine's do. 

This  balfam  has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  in  gleets  and  the 
fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a 
vulnerary.  The  author  above 
mentioned,  recommends  it  like- 
wife  in  dyfe merits,  in  fcorbutic 
cachexies,  in  difeafe.s  of  the  breair, 
and  lungs,    and  in  an  axriuioniotu 
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or  putrefcent  ftate  of  the  juices : 
he  fays,  he  has  known  very  dan- 
gerous coughs,  which  manifest- 
ly threatened  a  confumption,  cur- 
ed hy  the  life  of  this  balfam  alone  ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  its  being 
hot  and  bitter,  it  has  good  effefto 
even  in  heclic  cafes.  Mod  phy- 
ficians  feem  now,  however,  to 
confider  balfam  and  refins  too 
ftimulant  in  phthifical  affec- 
tions. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rare- 
ly exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
though  fome  authors  dirtdt.  fixty 
or  upwards.  It  may  be  conve- 
niently taken  in  the  form  of  an 
oleeofaccharum,  or  in  that  of  an 
emulfion,  into  which  it  may  be 
reduced,  by  triturating  it  with 
almonds,  with  a  thick  mucilage 
of  gum-arabic,  or  with  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  till  they  are  well  incor- 
porated, and  then  gradually  ad- 
ding a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

B  ALSAMUM  GILE  ADEN- 
SE  [Ed.-] 

Amy r is  Gileadenfis  Lin. 

Balfam  of  Gilead. 

This  article,  which  has  alfo 
had  the  name  of  Balfamum  Judaia- 
cum,  Syriacum,  e  Mecca,  Opo- 
balfamum,  &c.  is  a  refinous  juice, 
obtained  from  an  ever- green  tree, 
growing  fpontaneoufly,  near  Mec- 
ca, on  the  Aliatic  fide  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  beft  fort  of  it  is 
a  fpontaneous  exudation  from  the 
tree  ;  and  is  held  in  fo  high 
efteem  by  the  Turks,  who  are  in 
pofftffion  of  the  country  where  it 
is  produced,  that  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  to  be  met  with  genuine 
among  us.  From  the  high  price 
fet  upon  it,  many  adulterations 
are  pra&ifed.  The  true  opobal- 
famum,  according  to  Alpinus,  is 
at  firft  turbid  and  white,  of  a  very 
ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that  of 


turpentine,  But  much  fweeter ; 
and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  aftringent 
tafte  :  by  being  kept  for  fome 
time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  of 
a  greenifh  hue,  then  of  a  gold  yel- 
low, aod  at  length  of  the  colour 
of  .honey.  According  to  Dr 
Alfton,  the  fureft  murk  of  its  be- 
ing pure  and  unadulterated  is  its 
fpreading  quickly  on  the  furface 
of  water  when  dropt  into  it.  He 
tells  us,  that  if  a  fingle  drop  be 
let  fait  into  a  large  faucer  full  of 
water,  it  will  immediately  fpread 
over  its  furface,  and  feem  in  a  fhort 
time  to  difTolve  or  difappear :  but 
in  about  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour 
it  becomes  a  tranfparent  pellicle, 
covering  the  whole  furface,  and 
may  be  taken  up  with  a  pin.  In 
this  ftate  it  has  loft  both  its  fluidi- 
ty and  colour ;  it  has  become  white 
and  cohering,  and  has  cornrauni- 
cated  its  fmell  and  tafte  to  the 
water.  It  is  however,  he  ob- 
ferves  rare  to  get  it  in  a  condition 
that  bears  this  tefl. 

This  balfam  is  in  high  efteem 
among  the  eaftern  nations,  both  as 
a  medicine  and  as  an  odoriferous 
unguent  and  cofmetic.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  a  variety  of 
complaints  ;  but  its  great  fcarcity 
has  prevented  it  from  coming  in- 
to ufe  among  us  ;  and  it  is  now  in 
general  believed  that  the  Canada 
and  Copaiva  balfam  will  anfwer 
every  purpofe  for  which  it  can  be 
employed. 

B  ALSAMUM    PERUVIA- 

NUM  [Load.  Ed.~\ 

A'lyroxylon peru'iferttm  Lin. 
Balfam  of  Feru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam 
is  faid  to  be  extracted  by  codtioa 
in  water,  from  an  odoriferous 
fhrub  growing  in  Peru,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  This 
balfam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  nearly 
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of  the  confidence  of  thin  honey, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  black,  ai)  agreeable  aroma- 
tic frnell,  and  a  very  hot  biting 
talte.  Diililled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fragrant 
effential  oil  of  a  reddifh  colour  ; 
and  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without  ad- 
dition, a  yellowifh  red  oil. 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm 
aromatic  medicine,  confiderably 
hotter  and  more  acrid  than  Co- 
paiva.  Its  principal  effects  are, 
to  warm  the  habit,  and  to  ftrength- 
en  the  nervous  fy  Hern.  Kence  its 
ufe  in  fome  kinds  of  aiihmaSj 
gonorrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  fup- 
preffions  of  the  uterine  difcharges, 
and  other  difordcrs  proceeding 
from  a  debility  of  the  folids.  It 
is  alfo  employed  externally,  for 
cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers  ;  and  fometimes  againit  p al- 
lies and  rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  expreffed  oils,  animal 
fats,  or  wax  ;  it  muy  be  mixed  in 
the  cold  with  this  iaft,  and  like- 
wife  with  the  ftbaceous  fub- 
ftaiice  called  expreffed  oil  of  mace, 
but  if  the  mixture  be  afterwards 
liquefied  by  heat,  the  balfam  fe- 
parates  and  falls  to  the  bottom. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  water  into 
the  form  of  an  emulfion,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  balfam  of 
Copaiva.  Alkaline  lixivia  dif- 
folve  great  part  of  it  ;  and  recti- 
fied fpirit  the  whole. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  offi- 
cinal competitions :  in  fome  of 
which,  ai  we  ihall  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  fhow,  ithasiather  a  bad 
than  a  good  effect. 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peril,  of  a  white  colour,  and  con- 
siderably more  fragrant  than  the 
former.  This  is  very  rarely  brought 
to  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  produce 
,■  fame  plarrt  which  yields  the 


common  or  Hack  balfam  ;  and  to 
exude  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunk  ;  while  the  former  is  obtain- 
ed by  boiling.  There  is  alfo  a 
third  kind,  commonly  called  the 
red  or  dry.  This  is  fuppofed  to 
obtain  a  diffi  rent  ftate  from  the 
white,  merely  in  conftquence  of  the 
treatment  to  which  it  is  fubjedted 
after  it  is  got  from  the  tree.  It  is 
ahnoft  as  fragrant  as  the  balfam  of 
Gilcad,  held  in  fo  high  efteem 
among  the  eaftern  nations.  It  is 
very  rarely  ufed  in  Britain,  and 
almofl  never  to  be  met  wilh  in  our 
(hops. 

BALSAMUM    RAKAS1RI 

[Br*n.~] 

We  are  lefs  acqu  ,inted  with  the 
hiflory  of  this  balfam  than  any  o- 
ther.  It  is  the  product  of  an  A- 
merican  tree  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Spontaneous 
exudation.  If  the  accounts  given 
of  it  by  feveral  writers,  particular- 
ly by  Mr  Fermin  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Surinam,  are  to  be  depended  on, 
it  is  one  of  the  molt  powerful  and 
ufeful  balfams  yet  difcovered. 
It  is  faid  to  poffefs  all  the  virtues  of 
balfamum  Copaiva,  but  in  a  much 
h'gher  degree.  It  is  reprefeuted  as 
a  molt  ufeful  application,  both  in 
calcs  of  recent  wounds  and  old  ul- 
cers ;  and  it  is  held  forth  as  an  in- 
fallible remedyr,  both  for  the  go- 
norrhoea in  men,  and  fluor  albus  in 
women.  Thefe  account0,  however, 
are  fuleiy  founded  on  the  reprcfei.- 
tation  of  the  Indians,  who  are  alone 
in  the  habit  of  uiing  it ;  for  hither- 
to it  has  been  very  little  employed 
in  Europe,  and  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM 
[Loud,  Ed.] 

Tu'iuife.  a  B  ,'famum  Liu. 

Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a  tree  growing 
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in  Tolu,  in  the  Spaniih  Weft-Indies; 
from  whence  the  balfam  is  brought 
to  us  in  little  gourd  (hells.  It  is  of 
a  yellowim  brown  colour,  inclining 
to  red  ;  in  confidence  thick, and  te- 
nacious :  by  age  it  grows  hard  and 
brittle,  without  fuffering  any  great 
lofs  of  its  more  valuable  parts.  The 
fmell  of  this  balfam  u  extremely 
fragrant,  fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  lemons ;  its  tafte  warm  and  fweet- 
ifh,  with  little  of  the  pungency,  and 
nothing  of  the  naufeous  reiifh, 
which  accompany  the  other  bal- 
fams.  It  has  the  fame  general 
virtues  with  the  Peruvian  ;  but  is 
much  milder,  and  for  fome  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  as  a  corroborant 
in  gleets  and  feminal  weaknefTes,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  more  efficacious. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  fyrupus 
1  slut  anus,  and  tindura  tolutana. 

BARDANA  {Lond.Ed.^  Ra- 
dix, 

JlrBium  Lappa  Lin. 

Burdock  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  common  plant  about 
Vvay-fides,  fufficienily  known  from 
its  fcaly  heads,  or  burs,  which  ftick 
to  the  clothes.  The  feeds  have  a 
bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte  :  they  are 
recommended  as  very  efficacious 
diuretics,  giveneitherin  the  form  of 
emulfion,or  in  powder,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm.  The  roots  tafte 
fweetifti,  with  a  flight  aufterity  and 
bitteriflmefs :  they  are  efteemed  a- 
perient,  diuretic, and  fudorific ;  and 
are  faiu  to  aft  without  irritation,  fo 
as  to  be  fafely  ufed  in  acute  difor- 
cers  Decottions  of  them  have  of 
late  been  ufed  in  rheumatic,  gouty, 
venereal,  and  other  difordeis  ;  and 
are  preferred  lometimes  to  thole  of 
farlaparilia. 

BARILLA  N  al  rum  impurum 
[Lond.~\  Kcdi  Spinoji  an.ru  lEd.} 
Natrum  antiquorum  Lin, 


Barilla,  or  impure  fofiil  alkili. 
Barilla  is  a  faiinc  f.ibllunce  in  a 
very  impure  ft-ite,  chiefly  imported 
into  Britain  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Its  g'-eat  conftituent  ia  the 
foffil  alkali  ;  and  it  is  under  that 
form  alone  that  it  is  now  employed 
in  medicine,  either  byitfelf,  01  com- 
bined with  other  articles.  Its  me- 
dical virtues  will  therefore  more 
properly  be  mentioned  under  the 
title  of  Natron  prseparatum  of  the 
London,  and  Soda  purificata  of  the 
Edinburgh,  college. 

The  barilla,  or  natron  of  the  an  • 
tients,  has  fometirr.es  been  found 
native  in  the  earth,  particularly 
near  Smyrna,  and  in  different  places 
of  Afia  ;  it  has  alfo  been  found  in 
fome  parts  of  Barbary,  Hungary, 
and  Ruffia  :  but  it  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained by  artificially  feparating  it 
from  thofefubftances  which  contain 
it.  Our  barilla  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Spain,  where  it  is  obtained  by 
the  calcination  of  vegetables,  parti- 
cularly the  kali,  growing  on  the  fea 
fhore.  In  Britain,  much  of  it  is 
obtained  in  a  very  impure  ftate,  by 
the  calcination  of  the  different  fuci, 
or  fea  weeds,  growingon  the  rocks, 
and  covered  by  the  fea-water  e- 
very  tide.  It  is  probable  that  all 
thefe  different  vegetables  derive  it 
entirely  from  the  feaTalt.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  a  procefs 
will  be  difcovered.for  obtaining  it 
fiom  fea-falt  in  an  eafy  manner, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  it  is  at 
prefent  imported  or  obtained  at 
home. 

BARYTES   [£</.] 

Terra  Ponderofa,  or  heavy 
earth. 

This  earth  is  one  of  tnofe  of 
the  alkaline  or  abforbent  kind, 
and  differs  from  the  reft  in  many 
refpecSjs,  but  chiefly  in  weight, 
being    nearly    twice    as   heavy  as 
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lime,  magnefia,  or  clay  in  weight. 

It  is  found  in  moil  metallic 
veins,  efpeeially  thofe  of  lead, 
differently  combined,  but  chiefly 
with  fixed  air  or  with  vitriolic  a- 
cid.  The  fir  11  or  aerated  barytes, 
is  called  by  the  workmen,  when 
cryftaliifed,  coxcombfpar :  it  is 
however  feldom  found  cryitaliifed 
but  more  commonly  filling  up  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  vein  ;  it  is 
then  compact  and  breaks  with  a 
glaffy  fur  face  ;  and  appears  to 
be  compofed  of  rays  converging 
to  a  centre.  It  effervefces  with 
all  the  acids  properly  diluted,  and 
is  foluble  in  the  vitrous  and  muria- 
tic. The  vitriolated  barytes  is 
heavier,  and  much  more  tranfpa- 
rent  than  the  aerated,  has  a  rhom- 
boidal  texture  and  a  bright  furface, 
and  is  called,  by  many  writers  on 
mineralogy,  Marmor  metallicum.  It 
does  not  effervefce  with  the  acids, 
nor  it  is  foluble  in  any  of  them. 

The  aerated  barytes  in  powder 
has  been  long  employed  by  the 
miners  as  a  poifon  for  rats  and  o- 
ther  vermin.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  was  ever  adminiitered  as 
a  medicine.  Dr  Crawford  firit 
propofed  barytes  as  a  remedy  for 
fcrophula,  and  the  form  he  recom- 
mended was,  the  folution  of  it  in 
muriatic  acid.  Subfequent  trials 
have  in  fome  meafure  confirmed 
this  opinion^  but  farther  experi- 
ments feem  requifite  for  eftabiiih- 
ing  it.  The  muriated  braytes  is 
made  by  dilfolving  the  aerated 
barytes  in  a  very  dilute  muriatic 
acid  (namely  the  ordinary  acid 
diluted  with  i  o  or  12  times  its 
weight  of  water)  ;  when  the  folu- 
tion is  faturated  and  filtered  it 
mutt  be  evaporated  flowly  and  fet 
to  cry  Itallife. 

The  bed  manner  of  ascertaining 
the  dofe,  and  of  exhibiting  this 
active  medicine,  is  by  means  of  a 


folution  of  the  cryftaliifed  fait  in 
water.  The  folution  which  fome 
of  the  beft  practitioners  here  pre- 
fer, is  one  fully  faturated  with  the 
fait :  of  this  they  give  to  an  adu'c 
lo  drops  three  times  a  day  :  and 
increafe  the  dofe  by  adding  one 
drop  to  each,  every  fecoiid  day. 
Some  conftitutions  bear  40  drops 
or  more  fox  a  dofe,  while  a  much 
lefs  quantity  fickens  others. 

Its  effects  are  to  increafe  all  the 
excretions,  and  to  difpofe  ichorous 
fores  to  heal.  It  has  been  ufed,  in 
this  place,  by  feveral  practitioners 
of  eminence  ;  who  all  agree  in 
thinking  it  a  medicine  of  great 
utility,  and  a  valuable  acquilition 
to  the  materia  medica. 

BDELLIUM  l§uec% 

Bdellium  :  gummi  rejina. 

Bdellium  is  a  gummy-refinoue 
concretejuice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eail- Indies,  in  maffes  of 
different  figures  and  magnitudes. 
It  is  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour, 
and  in  appearance  fomewhat  refem- 
bles  myrrh;  it  is  femi-tranfparent, 
and,  as  Geoffroy  juftly  obferves, 
looks  like  glue.  It  grows  foft  and 
tenacious  in  the  mouth,  flicks  to 
the  teeth,  has  a  bitterifh  tafte,  and 
not  a  difagreeable  fmell.  Bdellium 
13  recommended  as  a  fudorific, 
diuretic,  and  uterine  ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal applications  for  maturating 
tumours,  &c.  In  the  prefent  prac- 
tice, it  is  fcarcely  ufed.  And 
accordingly  it  has  now  no  place 
either  in  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias  ;  but  it  is 
fliil  retained  in  fevcrai  of  the  lateft 
foreign  ones,  and  enters  fome  of 
their  platters. 

BECCABUNGA  [ZW]  Her- 
la. 

Veronica  Beccabunga  Lin. 
Brooklime  :    the  herb. 
This  \i  a  low  plant,  common  in 
litUc 
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little  rivulets  and  ditches  of  ftand 
ing  water.  The  leaves  remain  all 
the  winter,  but  are  in  greatc ft  per- 
jecxipn  in  the  fpring.  Their  pre- 
vailing tafte  is  an  herbaceous  one, 
accompanied  with  a  very  flight  bit- 
ternefs. 

Beccabunga  hasbeenfuppofed  to 
have  a  faponaceousdetergent  virtue, 
without  pungency  or  irritation  : 
hence  it  has  been  direc~r..d  in  thofe 
fpeciesof  tcurvy  where  ihecochharia, 
and  other  acrid  antifeorbutics.were 
fuppofed  to  be  lefs  proper.  If  any 
virtue  is  expecVd  f' om  beccabunga, 
it  fhould  be  uf*u  as  food. 


ha 


BELLADONA.  •[!?</.]    Fa- 


Atropa  Betfadona  Lin. 

Deadly  nightfhade. 

The  deadly  nightlhade  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britan,  growing  in  many 
difterent  places,  and  in  conildera- 
ble  abundance.  It  ha^  long  been 
coniidered,  which  indeed  may  be 
inferred  from  the  name,  as  one  of 
the  moil  deleterious  of  die  vege- 
table narcotic  poifons.  It  has,  how 
ever,  for  a  ,  cohfiderable  number 
of  years  been  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  both  externally 
and  internally  ;  and  it  has  ac- 
cordingly got  a  place  in  fuccefiive 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, It  is  en  article  of 
great  activity,  and  under  prudent 
management  may  be  ufed  with 
fafety. 

The  belladona  taken  internal- 
ly, has  been  highly  recommended 
in  cancer  by  fevcral  writers,  par- 
ticularly ■  by  Dr  Lamhergen  and 
Dr  Munch,  in  treatifes  prufeficd- 
ly  publifhed  with  the  intention  of 
recommending  it.  Befides  a  very 
remarkable  narcotic  power,  this 
vegetable  poffefles  conlide;able  in- 
fluence in  promoting  all  the  excre- 
tions,   particularly    lvveat,     urine, 


and  faliva.  It  has  been  employed 
under  the  form  of  infufion,  made 
of  the  dried  leaves,  to  the  extent 
of  a  fcruple  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  taken  in  the 
coirfe  of  a  day.  It  is  thought  to 
be  much  injured  by  heat,  and  there- 
fore lome  practitioners  prefer  th« 
dry  powder  to  the  deco&ion  or 
infufion  :  and  thus  employed,  the 
dofe  is  limited  to  a  few  grains. 

Befides  cancer,  fchirrus,  and  o- 
ther  o'oltinate  tumours,  it  has  been 
employed  with  fuccefs  in  lome  ca- 
fes of  melancholia,  mania,  and  epi« 
lepfia. 

Externally,  it  has  been  applied 
to  open  cancers  under  the  form  of 
an  infufion  of  the  dried  leaves  j 
and  to  occult  ones,  the  recent 
leaves  have  been  applied  in  fub- 
ftance.  And  there  are  well  au- 
thenticated cafes  on  record  of  good 
effects  being  obtained  from  it  in 
both  thele  ways. 

BENZOE  llonl-\  BENZOI- 
KUM  [£//.]  Rtfi-aa. 

Styrasc  Bsn^zoi.  ' 

Beozoine,  the  refm. 

Benzene  is  a  concrete  Fffinous 
juise.  It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  only  ;  in  large  mafles  com- 
pofed  bf  white  and  light  brown 
pieces,  or  yellowifh  fpecks,  break- 
ing very  ealily  between  the  hands: 
fuch  as  is  whitcft,  and  free  from 
impurities,  is  moll  eiteemed. 

In  moft  of  the  new  foreign 
pharmacopoeias  benzoine  is  faid  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Croton  ben- 
iz.'e  of  Lirme.  But  Dr  Dryander 
of  London  has,  in  the  Fhilofophi* 
cal  Tranfadtions,  defcribed  the 
tiee  producing  it,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Jlyrax  benzoe. 
It  grows  chiefly  in  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra. 

This  refin  has  a  very  little  tafte, 
imprefiing   only  a  flight  fweetnefs 
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on  the  tongue :  its  fmell  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable, 
efpecially  when  heated.  Com- 
mitted to  the  fire  in  proper  veffels, 
it  yields  a  coniidcrable  quantity  of  a 
white  faline  concrete  called  Jloivers, 
of  an  acidulous  talle  and  grate- 
ful odour,  foluble  in  rectified  fpirit ; 
and,  by  the  affiftancc  of  heat,  in 
water. — We  fliali  have  occafion  to 
treat  of  thefe  afterwards. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine  is 
in  perfumes,  and  as  a  cofmetie  :  it 
is  rarely  met  with  in  extemporane- 
ous prefcriptions,  and  enters  in 
fubftance  only  one  officinal  compo- 
sition, the  balfamum  arortiuticum, 
or  tinBura  benzces  compofta,  as 
it  is  now  more  properly  ityled  by 
the  London  college.  It  feerns  to 
have  no  id  title  to  the  virtues  of 
llorax  and  balfara  of  Tolu,  at  lead 
in  a  fubordinate  degree.  The 
flowers  are  recommended  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  breaft  ;  and  with  this 
intention  they  are  made  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  paregoric  elixir,  or  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium. 

BERBERIS  [6W]  Cortex, 
haccarum  fuccus. 

Berber  is  vulgaris  Lin. 

Barberry,  the  bark  of  the  tree 
and  the  juice  of  the  berries. 

The,  barberry  is  a  fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a  large  bufli,  covered  with 
an  afh-colouied  bark,  under  which 
is  contained  another  of  a  deep 
yellow  :  the  berries  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  and  contain 
each  two  hard  brown  feeds.  It 
grows  wild  on  chaiky  hills  id 
feveral  parts  of  England  ;  and  is 
frequently  planted  in  hedges  and 
in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the  bran- 
ches, and  the  leaves,  have  aa 
astringent  acrid  tafte;  the  inner 
yellow  bark,  a  bitter  one ;  thin 
kit  is    laid   to    be    ferviceable   in 


the  jaundice }  and  to  be  an  ufeful 

purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafte 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderate- 
ly reftringent,  have  been  given 
with  good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes, 
and  dileafes  proceeding  from  acri- 
mony. Among  the  Egyptians, 
barbenies  are  employed  in  fluxes 
and  in  malignant  fevers,  for  abat- 
ing shtat,  quenching  thirft,  railing 
the  flrength,  and  preventing  pu- 
trefaction ;  the  fruit  is  macerated 
for  a  day  and  night,  in  about 
twelve  times  its  quantity  of  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fennel 
feed,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  of- 
fence to  the  ftomach  ;  the  liquor 
{trained  off,  and  fweetened  with 
fugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  is  libe- 
rally given  the  patient  to  drink. 
Profper  Alpfnus  (from  whofetrea- 
tife  De  medicina  Egyptiorum  this  ac- 
count is  extracted)  informs  us, 
that  he  took  this  medicine  himfeif 
with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a  peftilen- 
tial  fever  accompanied  with  an  im- 
moderate bilious  diarrhoea. 

The  barberry,  however,  is  now 
fo  little  ufed  for  medical  purpofes 
in  Britain,  that  it  is  rejected  from 
the  lilt  both  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

BETA    [Geri.~\    Folium,  radix. 

BJa  vulgaris  Lin. 

The  white  and  red  beet ;  the 
root  and  leaves. 

"1  hefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 

BETON1CA  [&•»«.]  Folia  et 

Jlorcs. 

Betorica  officinalis  Lin. 
Betqny;  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
Bctony  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  Ih.iJy  places,  in 
feveral  parts  cf  England;  the 
flowers  come  forth  in  June  and  July; 
they  are  of  a  purpiilh  colour,  and 
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ftand  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
have  an  herbaceous,  roughifli, 
fomewhat  bitteriih  talle,  accom- 
panied with  a  very  weak  aromatic 
flavour.  This  herb  has  long  been 
a  favourite  among  writers  on  the 
materia  medica,  who  have  not  been 
wanting  to  attribute  to  it  abun- 
dance of  good  qualities.  Expe- 
rience does  not  difcover  any- 
other  virtue  in  betony  than  that 
of  a  mild  corroborant  ;  as  fuch, 
an  infufion  or  light  decoction  of  it 
may  be  drank  as  tea,  cr  a  Saturated 
tin&ure  in  rectified  fpirit  given  in 
fuitable  dofes,  in  laxity  and  debi- 
lity. The  powder  of  the  leaves, 
fnufFed  up  the  nofe,  provokes 
fneezing ;  and  hence  betony  is 
fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
fternutatory  powders :  this  effe6t 
does  not  feem  to  be  owing,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  to  any  pecu- 
liar ftimulating  quality  in  the  herb, 
but  to  the  rough  hairs  with  which 
the  leaves  are  covered.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  differ  greatly  in 
quality  from  the  other  parts  ;  their 
tafte  is  bitter  and  very  naufeous : 
taken  in  a  fmall  dofe,  they  vomit 
and  purge  violently,  and  are  fup- 
pofed to  have  fomewhat  ia  com- 
mon with  the  roots  of  hellebore. 
It  is  pretty  Angular,  if  true, -that 
betony  affefts  thofe  who  gather 
*ny  confiderable  quantity  of  it, 
with,  a  diforder  refembling  drunk- 
enness ;  as  affirmed  by  Simon 
Paulli  and  Bartholinus. 

From  thefe  fenfible  qualities  and 
operative  effects,  although  it  has 
now  noplace  in  ourpharmacopceias, 
it  certainly  deferves  attention. 

BETULA  [Gen.]  Cortex,  fuc- 
evs  ■ 

Betula  alia  Lin. 

Thebirch  tree;  the  bark  andfap. 

This   tree  grows  wild  in  moll 


woods  :  its  bark  confifts  of  a  thick 
brittle  fubftancc  of  a  brownifh  red 
colour  ;  and  of  feveral  very  thin, 
fmooth,  white,  tranfparent  mem- 
branes. Thefe  lad  are  highly  in 
flammable  ;  and  though  fcarcely  of 
any  particular  fmell  or  tafte,  a- 
bound  with  refinous  matter  ;  the 
thick  brittle  part  is  lefs  refinous, 
and  in  tafte  roughifli ;  of  the 
medical  virtues  of  either,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  with  cer*» 
tainty. 

On  wounding  orboringthetrunk 
of  the  tree  in  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  a  fweetifh  juice  ilTues  forth, 
fometimes,  as  is  faid,  in  fo  large 
a  quantity  as  to  equal  in  weight 
the  whole  tree  and  root :  one 
branch  will  bleed  a  gallon  or  more 
in  a  day.  This  juice  is  chiefly  re- 
commended in  fcorbutic  diforders  ; 
its  moft  fenfible  effecVis  to  promote 
the  urinary  difebarge. 

BEZOAR  [Brun  ] 

Calculus  caprts  bezoar  die  a. 

Bezoar  ft  one. 

The  bezoar  ftone  is  a  calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  ftomach  of 
certain  animals,  which  are  faid  to 
be  of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  compo- 
fed  of  concentrical  coats  furround- 
ing  one  another,  with  a  little  cavi- 
ty in  the  middle,  containing  a  bit 
of  wood,  ftraw,  hair,  or  forae  fimi- 
lar  fubftance. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the 
anticnt  Greeks;  and  is  firft  token 
notice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who  ex- 
tol it  in  a  great  variety  of  difor- 
ders, particularly  againft  poifons. 
Later  writers  alfo  bellow  extraor- 
dinary commendations  on  it  as  a 
Sudorific  and  alexipharmic ;  vir- 
tues, to  which  it  certainly  has  nr> 
pretence.  It  is  a  morbid  concre- 
tion, of  no  fmell  or  tafte,  not  di- 
geftible  in  the  ftomach  of  the  ani- 
mal in  which.  It  is  found,  and 
Scarcely 
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fcarcely  capable  of  being  acled  on 
by  any  of  the  juices  of  the  human 
body.  It  cannot  be  confidered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  an  abfor- 
bent  ;  and  is  much  the  weakeft  of 
all  the  common  fubftances  of  that 
clafs.  It  has  been  given  to  hulf 
a  drachm,  and  fometimes  a  whole 
drachm,  without  any  fcnfible  ef- 
fect; though  the  general  dofe  is  on- 
Jy  a  few  grains,  f.om  which  no- 
thing can  be  expected. 

BISMUTHUM  [Brun] 

yifmuihum  nativum. 

Bifmuth. 

A  calx  and  flowers  of  this  fe- 
mimetal  have  been  recommended 
as  fimilar  in  virtue  to  certain  anti- 
monial  preparations ;  but  are  at 
prtfent  of  no  other  ufe  than  as  a 
pigment  or  cofmetie  ;  and  it  is 
now  rejected  from  the  B.ritifti 
pharmacopoeias. 

BISTORT  A  ILond.  £</.] 
Radix 

Polygonum  B'tflorla  Lin. 

Billort,  or  fnakeweed ;  the 
root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
meadows  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  root  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  little  finger,  of  a  black- 
ifh  brown  colour  on  the  out  fide, 
and  reddifti  within  :  it  is  writhed 
or  bent  vernacularly  (whence  the 
name  of  the  plant)  with  a  joint  at 
each  bending,  and  full  of  bulky 
fibres;  the  root  of  the  fpecies  Lcie 
mentioned  has,  for  the  molt,  part, 
only  one  or  two  bendings :  others 
have  three  or  more. 

All  the  parts  of  biftort  have  a 
rough  auftere  tafte,  particularly 
the  root,  which  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  allrin. 
gents.  It  is  employed  in  ?ll  kinds 
of  immoderate  haemorrhngies  and 
other  fluxes,  both  internally  and 


externally,  where  aftringency  is 
the  only  indication.  It  ia  cer- 
tainly a  very  powerful  ftyptic, 
and  is  to  be  looked  on  fimply  as 
fuch  ;  to  the  fuiioiinc,  antipefti- 
lenfial,  and  other  virtues  attribu- 
ted to  it,  it  has  no  other  claim 
than  in  confequence  of  its  aftrin- 
gency, and  ot  the  antifeptic  power 
which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  vegetable  ftyptics.  The 
largeft  dole  of  the  root  in  powder 
is  one  drachm. 

EOLI. 

Boles  are  vifctd  clayey  earths, 
lefs  coherent  and  more  friable  than 
clay  ftrictiy  fo  called.  They  are 
foft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
adhere  to  the  tongue  and  by  de- 
grees melt  in  the  mouth,  impref- 
iing  a  flight  fenfe  of  aftringency. 
A  great  variety  of  thefe  kinds  of 
earths  were  foimeriy  ufed  in  medi- 
cine ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  folio  wing. 

(i)  Bolus  Armena  [oW.] 
Armenian  bole,  or  bole  armenic. 

Pure  Armenian  boe  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow  :  It  is  one  of  the  hard- 
eft  and  moft  compact  of  the  bo- 
dies of  this  clafs  ,  and  not  fmooth 
or  glc-ffy  like  the  others  ;  but  gen- 
erally of  a  rough  dufty  furface.  It 
raifes  no  effcrvefcence  with  acids. 

(2  )  Bolus  Gallicu3[Z<W.] 
French  bole. 

The  common  French  bole  is  of 
a  pale  red  colour,  variegated  wi;ti 
irrrgui  .r  f pecks  or  veins  of  white 
and  yellow.  it  is  much  fofttr 
th  11  the  foregoing;  and  fl/ghtly 
effervefces  with  acids. 

(7)  Bolus  Dlesknais.  Bole 
of  Biois. 

i  his  ;s  a  yellow  bele,  remarka- 
bly 
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bly  lighter  than  the  former,  and 
than  molt  of  the  other  yellow 
earths.  It  effervefces  ffrongly  with 
acids. 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemica.  Bohe- 
mian bole. 

This  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
a  call  of  red,  generally  of  a  flaky 
texture.  It  is  not  ailed  on  by 
acids. 

(<;)  Terra  Lemnia.  Lemni- 
an  earth. 

This  is  a  pale  red  earth  ;  (light- 
ly cffervefcing  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  Silesiaca.  Sile- 
fian  earth. 

This  is  of  a  brownifh  yellow 
colour  :  acids  have  no  feufible  ef- 
fect on  it.  Thefe  and  other  earths, 
made  into  little  rr.affes,  and  damp- 
ed with  certain  imprcffions,  are 
called  terra fgillala. 

The  boles  of  Armenia  and 
Bloisj  and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are 
rarely  met  with  genuine  in  the 
(hops  ;  the  coarfer  boles,  or  while 
clay  coloured  with  ochre,  caput 
mortuum  of  vitiiol,  &c.  frequent- 
ly fupply  their  place.  The  ge- 
nuine may  be  diftinguiihed  by  their 
fubfiding  uniformly  from  water, 
without  any  feparation  of  their 
parts  ;  the  genuine  yellow  boles 
retain  thtir  colour,  or  have  it 
deepened,  in  the  fire :  while  the 
counterfeit  forts  burn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aftringent,  fudorifie, 
and  alexipharmic  ;  and  they  have 
been  ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  dyicnteries, 
haemorrhagies,  and  in  malignant 
and  peililcntial  diftempers.  In 
intcftinal  fluxes,  and  complaints 
in  the  firft  paflages,  from  thin  a- 
crimonious  humours,  they  may 
doubtlefs  be  of  fome  ufe  ;  but  the 
yirtues  afcribed  to  ijhem  in  the  o- 


ther  cafes  appear  to  have  no  foun- 
dation. 

BORRAGO  [&«.]  Herba. 

Borrago  officinalis  Lin. 

Borage  ;    the  herb. 

This  is  a  a  rough  plant,  clothed 
with  fmall  prickly  hairs  ;  it  grows 
wild  in  wafle  p!acc6,  and  upon 
old  walls.  An  exhilarating  virtue 
has  been  attributed  to  the  flowers 
of  borage,  but  they  appear  to 
have  very  little  claim  to  any  vir- 
tue of  this  kind,  and  jfeem.  to  be 
altogether  infiguificaut.  •» 

BORAX  iLond.Ed] 

Natron  boractcatum. 

Borax,  or  tinea!. 

This  is  a  faline  fubflance, 
brought  from  the  Earl  Indies  in 
great  mafles,  compofed  of  a  few 
large  ciyltaJs,  but  chiefly  of  fmail- 
er  ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were 
by  a  greafy  yellow  fubftance,  in- 
termixed with  fand,  fmall  Hones, 
and  other  impurities :  the  purer 
cry  flats,  expofed  to  the  fire,  meit 
into  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  is  ne- 
vertheiefs  foluble  in  water. 

This  fait,  dilTolved  and  cryital- 
lifed,  forms  fmall  tranfparenl 
maues :  the  refiners  have  a  me- 
thod of  (hooting  it  into  large  c;y- 
ftals  ;  but  thefe  differ  in  fevtral 
refpefts  from  the  genuine  fait,  in- 
foinuch  that  Cramer  calls  them 
not  a  purified,  but  adulterated  bo- 
rax. Experiments  have  clearly 
(he^fn,  that  it  confiils  of  foffil  al- 
kali in  fome  degree  neutralifed  by 
a  peculiar  acid. 

The  medical  virtues  of  borax 
have  not  been  fufficientfy  ascer- 
tained by  experience  :  it  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be,  in  dofes  of  half  a  drachm 
or  two  fcruples,  diuretic,  emen- 
agogue,  and  a  promoter  of  deli- 
very.    Mr  BiiTetj  in  an   efiay  on 
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the  medical  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  recommends  a  folution  of 
this  fait  in  water,  as  the  mod  pow- 
erful difTolvent  yet  known,  of  aph- 
thous cruris  in  the  rnouth  and  fau- 
ces of  children.  And  for  the  fame 
purpofe  alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of  it 
is  often  applied  in  the  form  of 
powder  mixed  up  with  fngar. 
There  are  ftrong  reafonsto  believe, 
that  the  virtues  of  borax  are  much 
greater  than  they  are  in  general 
fupp'ofed  to  be  ;  and  that  it  may 
be  more  extenfively  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

EOTHRYS  ISuec]  Herba,  fe- 
rn en. 

Cb-eno 'odium  Bettys  Lin. 

Jerulalem  oak:  the  leaves  and 
feed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  has  a  ftrong  not  difagree- 
able  frneil,  and  a  warm  fomewhat 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  carminative  pectoral  ;  and  it 
his  alfo  been  highly  extolled  as  an 
emmenagogue.  Jnfufions  of  it  may 
ke  drank  as  tea  :  and  in  this  form 
it  has  been  recommended  in  cafes 
of  chronic  catarrh.  But  the  proper 
menftruum  for  the  active  matter, 
both  of  the  haves  and  feed,  is  rec- 
tified fpirit. 

BRASSICA  [G«i.]  Herba,fe- 

mina- 

Brajfica  oferarea  Lin. 

White  and  red  cabbages,  Cauli 
fi  >wer,  Brocoli,  &c. 

Thefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
r'ither  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
ufe.  They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 
hard  of  digeltion,  to  afford  little 
nourifhment,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies ;  though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  They  tend 
ftroir>ly  to  putrefaction,  and  run 
into  this  Mate  f< )oner  than  almoft 
any  other  vegetable  ;   when  putrid, 


their  fmell  is  likewifc  the  moft  of- 
fenfive,  greatly  refembling  that  of 
putrified  animal  fubftan-es.  Hence 
it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  few  of  the  ole-aceous  herbs  are 
more  eafily  foluble  in  the  ftomach, 
more  nutritious  or  lefs  remote  from 
the  nature  of  animal  food.  It  is 
undeniable,  that  in  general  at  leaft 
they  are  not  unwholefome  ;  that 
they  donot  induce  or  promote  a  pu- 
trid difpofition  in  the  body  ;  but  on 
the  contrary  prove  afalubrious  ali- 
ment ;  that  when  t  'ken  freely,  they 
tend  to  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  that 
their  laxattve  matter  is  exira&ed 
by  long  boiling  in  water.  Of  all 
thtfe  plants,  caulifloweris  reckoned 
the  eafleft  of  digeftion.  The  white 
cabbage  is  the  moft  fetid  ;  and  the 
red  the  moft  emollient  or  laxative  : 
a  decodion  of  this  laft  is  recom- 
mended in  fome  diforders  of  the 
breaft  and  in  hoarfenefs. 

Sliced  cabbages,  calked  up  with 
fait,  &c.  becomes  four,  and  is  ufed 
in  Germany  at  table  under  the 
name  of  fourcrout;  and  it  has  lately 
been  introduced  as  an  article  of  diet 
with  the  Britifh  forces,  either  in 
garrifons  beiieged,  or  on  long  voy- 
ages. It  is  now  clearly  demon- 
ftrated,  that  in  thefe  fituations  it 
operates  as  a  moft  powerful  pre- 
ventive of  the  fcurvy  ;  and  that  it 
has  even  had  very  great  influence 
in  curing  the  difeafe  after  it  has  ta- 
ken place. 

Cabbage  has  alfo  been  ufed  ex- 
ternally applied.  The  leaves  gently 
bruifed  are  often  applied  to  parts 
previoufly  bliftered,  wiih  the  eflect 
of  promoting  a  difcharge.  They 
excite  a  confiderable  watery  dis- 
charge through  the  fkin  in  cafes  of 
anafarca,  particularly  when  applied 
to  the  ancles:  And  they  have 
fometimes  even  the  effect  of  indu- 
cing veucations.  As  thus  exter- 
nally applied*  they  have  in  lome 
in  (lances 
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inftances  produced  a  complete  dif- 
charge  of  the  water  in  cafes  of  ana- 
farca. 

BRASSICA  MARINA 
Brun. 

Convolvulus  Soldanelld  Lin. 

Sea-colewo.rts,Scotsfcuivygrafs, 
or  foldanella  :    the  leaves. 

This  is  a  trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  ftalks,  yield  a  milky 
juice. 

Soldauella  is  a  ftrongand  violent 
cathartic,  and  hence  defervedly  re- 
jected from  practice.  Thofe  who 
recommend  its  ufe  differ  confider- 
ably  with  regard  to  the  dofe  ; 
fome  direct  half  a  drachm  ;  others 
three  drachms,  and  others  a  whole 
handful. 

BRITANNICA,  See  Hydho- 

LAPATHUM. 

BRYONIA  [£J.]  Radix. 

Bryonia  alba  Lin. 

White  bryony,  or  wild  vine  ; 
the  roots. 

This  is  a  rough  plant,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  bufhes  The 
roots  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh  ;  their  fmell  when 
frefh,  is  Itrong  and  difagreeab'e ; 
the  taite  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid, 
and  biting  ;  the  juice  is  fo  fharp,  as 
in  a  little  time  to  excoriate  the  fkin : 
in  drying,  they  lofe  great  part  of 
their  acrimony,  and  almolt  the 
whole  of  their  fcent. 

Bryony  root  is  a  ftrong  irritating 
cathartic  ;  and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in 
maniacal  cafes,  in  iome  kinds  of 
dropfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  fudden  Itimulus 
is  required.  An  extract  prepared 
by   w-ter,   acts    roore   mildly  (tad 


with  greater  faftty  than  the  root 
in  fubltance  ;  given  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  it  is  fa  id  to 
prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and  like- 
wife  to  operate  powerfully  by 
urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  diicutient. 
Hence,  although  this  as  well  ad 
many  other  draftic  and  active  at- 
ticles  are  now  rejected  by  the  Lon- 
don college,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
retained,  and  a  place  mould  alfo 
be  given  in  our  pharmacopoeias  in 
the  extract. 

BUGLOSSUM  [Gsn-I  Radix, 
folia. 

Anchufa  officinalis  Lin. 

Garden  buglofs ;  the  root  and 
leaves. 

This  is  a  rough,  hairy  plant,  re- 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickiy  : 
a  wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with  in 
hedges  and  among  corn,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  garden  one  in  bein^ 
fmaller.  Buglols  has  a  (limy  fweet- 
ifh  taite,  accompanied  with  a  kin  1 
of  coomefs :  the  roots  are  the  molt 
glutinous,  and  the  flowers  the  leall 
fo.  The  flowers  were  fuppofed  to 
be  cordial ;  the  only  quality  they 
have  that  can  entitle  them  to  this 
appellation,  is,  that  they  moderate- 
ly cool  and  foften  without  offending 
the  palate  or  ftomach  ;  and  thus, 
in  warm  climates,  orin  hot  difeafes, 
may  in  fome  meafure  refrefn  the 
patient ;  but  at  prefent  they  are 
very  rarely  employed. 

BURSA  PASTOR  IS  [5r««.] 

Folia. 

'Thlafjfi  lurfa  pajloris  Lin. 

Shepherd's  purle  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  waffe 
places,  and  is  found  in  flower  all 
the  fummer.  Shephcrds-purfe  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  an  athin- 
gentj  and  ftrongly  recommended  ia 
diairhc?as? 
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diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  uterine 
flaors,  and  in  general  in  all  difeafes 
where  aftringents  of  any  kind  can 
avail.  Some  h  ive  efteemed  it  fo 
powerful  a  ftyptic,  as  fcarcely  to 
be  fafely  exhibited  internally. 
Others  hive  thought  it  to  be  of  a 
hot  fiery  nature,  and  fuppofed  it 
to  ftop  fluxes  ant  haemorrha >ies, 
by  coagulating-  the  juices  like  al- 
fcojhol,  and  burning  or  fearing  the 
orifices  of  the  veffeis.  The  fen- 
fihle  Qualities  of  fhepherds-purfe 
difcover  little  foundation  for  either 
of  thefe  opinions  ;  it  has  no  per- 
ceptible heat,  acrimony,  or  pun- 
gency, and  fcarcely  any  afttingen- 
ev  ;  the  talte  is  aimoft  merely  her- 
baceous, fo  a*  fufficiently  to  war- 
rant the  epithet  given  this  plant  by 
Mr  Ray,  Fatuurn. 

B UXU5  [nrun."]  FaIia,Lignum, 

Tmxus  Cempervirens    Lin. 

Box  tree  ;  the  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a  frriall  "tree,  grow- 
ing wild  in  fnme  places  of  Kent  and 
Surry.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  more  folid,  compact,  and 
ponderous  than  any  other  of  the 
.European  woods.  The  leaves  have 
a  ftrong  naufeous  tafte,  and,  when 
frefh,  a  fetid  frhetl :  they  are  laid, 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
drachm.  A  decottion  of  the  wood 
is  recommended  as  powerfully  fu- 
dorific  preferable  even  to  guaiacum: 
but  the  tafte  readily  difcovers  that 
it  wants  the  qualities  of  that  wood. 
Neither  the  wood  nor  leaves  are  at 
prelent  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpoft  in  Britain  ;  and  they  are 
now  rejected  by  our  colleges : 
But  from  their  aftive  qualities, 
particularly  that  of  the  leaves,  they 
(Jefcrve  fome  a'tention,  and  may 
perhaps  be  advent  igeoufiy  lublti- 
t  ited  for  e::penfive  articles  impor- 
ted fiom  abrqadi 


CACOA  TSuec."]  Nuclei. 

7 beobroma  Cacoa  Lin. 

Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ame- 
rican tree  refcmbJing  the  almond. 
The  tree,  though  (mail,  bears  a 
large  fruit  ftuped  like  a  cucumber, 
which  contains  thirty  or  more  of 
the  nuts.  Th'-fe,  by  preff.ire,  yie;d 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fluid 
oil.  Boiled  in  water,  they  give  out 
a  large  portion  of  a  febaceous  mat- 
ter, which  congeals  on  the  fur  face 
of  the  liquor  as  it  cools  "  The 
principal  ule  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the 
preparation  of  chocolate,  which  is 
a  mild,  unctuous,  nutritious  fluid, 
of  great  fervice  in  confumptive  dif- 
orders ;  efpecially  if  made  with 
milk,  and  with  only  a  finall  pro- 
portion of  aromatics. 

C  A JEPUT  [&/?«.]   Oleum. 

Maleleuca  Uucadendron  Lin. 

Cajeput  oil, 

This  article  is  mentioned  by  fevc- 
ral  writers  on  the  materia  uiedica  as 
being  in  very  high  efteem  among 
the  eaftern  nations  :  though  it  had 
been  long  in  fome  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  it  never  entered 
the  lift  of  the  Britifh  till  the 
laft  Edition  but  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It 
is  laid  to  be  obtained  by  diftilla- 
tion,  from  the  fruit  of  the  maleleuca 
lcucadend.on.  When  brought  in- 
to this  country  it  is  a  liquid  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  of  a  fragrant,  but 
at  the  fame  time  a  very  peculiar 
odour,  and  of  a  warm  pungent 
tafte.  Some  authors,  however, 
reprefent  this  oil  as  being,  when  of 
the  belt  quality,  a  white  or  co 
lourlefs  fl  ud  ;  and  it  has  been  faid 
by  the  authors  of  the  difpenfatori- 
um  Brunfvicenfe  when  prepared 
in  Europe  from  tlv  feeds  ftnt  from 
ln.iia,  to  be  entirely  of  this  ap- 
pearance. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto  the  olciim  cajeput  has 
been  but  little  employed,  either  in 
Britain  or  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  in  India  it  is  ufed  both 
internally,  and  externally,  and  Is 
highly  extolled  for  its  medical  pro- 


Sweet  flag  ;  the  roots* 

This  flag  refembles,  a<?  to  Its 
leaves,  the  common  iris ;  but  in 
other  rcfpe&s  differs  greatly  from 
it  :  the  (talk  grows  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  leaves  ;   the  lower 


perties.      It    is   applied  externally  half,  up  to  where  the  flowers  come 

where  a  warm  and  peculiar  ftimulus  forth,    isroundifh;   the  part  above 

is  requifite  ;  it  is  employed  for  re f-  this,    broad  like  the  other  leaves; 

toring  vigour  after  luxations  and  the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  whitifh, 

fprains,  and  for  earing  violent  pain  and  Hand  in  a  hind  of  head   about 

in   gouty  and  rheumatic  cafes,   in  the  fize  of  a   finger.      This  plant 

tooth-ach,   and  fimilar   affections ;  grows   plentifully    in   rivulets   and 

but    it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  marlhy  places  about  Norwich,  audi 

as  taken  internally,  and  it  is  parti-  other  parts  of  this  ifland,  in   the 

cularly   faid   to    operate  as   a  very  canals  of  Holland,  in  Switzerland, 


and  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  ihops  have  been  ufually  Sup- 
plied from  the  Levant  with  dried 
roots,  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  fuperior  to  thofe  of  our  own 
growth. 

The   root   of   acorus   is   full  of 


powerful  remedy  againft  tympani- 
tis affecltioas. 

CALAMINARIS    LAPIS 

[Lond.  Ed."] 

Z'tncum  calatninaris. 

Calamy,  or  calamine  {lone. 

This  mineral  is  found  plentifully  joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 

in  England,   Germany,   and  other  on  the  fides,    internaUy  of  a  white 

countries,  either  in  diflinct  mines,  colour,  and  loofe  Spongy  texture: 

or  intermixed  with  the  ores  of  dif-  its  fmell  is  ftrong  ;  the  tafte  warm, 

ferent  metals.      It  is  ufually   of  a  acrid,     bittcriih,      and     aromatic  } 

greyifh,  brownifh,yel!owim,orpale  both    the  fmell   and  tafle  are  im> 

reddifh,  colour;  considerably  hard,  proved  by  exficcation.      This  root 

though  not  Sufficiently  fo  to  flrike  is  generally  considered  as  a  carmi- 

fire  withfteel.  Calamine  is  generally  native    and    Stomachic    medicine, 

roafted  or  calcined  before  it  comes  and   as  fuch   is   fometimes  ufed  in 

into  the  (hops,  in  order  to  feparate  practice.     Itl  i3  Said  by  Some  to  be 

Some  fulphnreous  or  arfenical  mat-  fuperior  in  aromatic  flavour  to  any 

ter,  which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup-  other  vegetable    that   is  produced 

pofed  to  contain,  and   to  render  it  in    thefe    northern   climates  :    but 

more  eafiiy  reducible  into  a   fine  this  affertion  is  by  no  means  Strict- 


powder.  In  this  State  It  is  em- 
ployed in  collyria,  againft  deflux- 
ions  of  thin  acrid  humours  upon 
the    eyes ;    for    drying   up   moill, 


ly  true.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  a 
Sufficiently  elegant  aromatic.  It 
was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  the 
rhithridate  andtheriaca  oftheLon- 


running  ulcers ;  and  healing  exco-  don  pharmacopoeia  5  and  in  the 
riation.  It  is  the  bafis  of  the  Ce-  aromatic  and  Stomachic  tinctures, 
ratum  lapiais  calam'inaris.  and  compound    arum    powder,  of 

the  Edinburgh  ;  but  it  is  now  re« 

CALAMUS  AROMATICU3    jetted  from  thefe,  and  it  does  not 

[I.ona.l    Radix.  at    prefent  enter  any  officinal  pre- 

ACORUS  [Ed.~\   Radix.  paration.      The    frefh   root,    can~ 

jicorm  Calamus  Lin.  died  after  the  manner  directed  for 

Q  sandying 
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candying  eryngo  root,  is  faid  to  be 
ufed  at  Conitantinople  as  a  pre- 
fervative  againft  epidemic  difeafes. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
fweet  fragrant  fmell,  more  agree- 
able, though  weaker  than  that  of 
the  roots ;  but  they  have  no  place 
either  in  the  Britifh  or  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.   . 

CALENDULA  [£/•««.]  Flos. 

Calendula  Officinalis  Lin. 

Garden  marigold  ;  the  flower. 

This  herb  is  common  In  gardens, 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  Marigold 
flowers  were  fuppofed  to  be  aperi- 
ent and  attenuating  ;  and  alfo  car- 
diac, alexipharmic,  and  fudorific  : 
they  have  been  principally  celebra- 
ted in  uterine  obftructions,  in  the 
laundice,  and  for  throwing  out 
the  fmall-pox.  Their  fenfible 
qualities  give  little  foundation  for 
thefe  virtues  :  they  have  fcarcely 
any  tafte,  and  no  confiderable 
fmell.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
difcover  a  vifcid  fweetifhnefs,  ac- 
companied with  a  more  durable 
faponaceouspungency  and  warmth: 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes,  but  at  pre- 
sent they  are  fo  little  employed  in 
Britain,  that  they  have  now  no 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  and 
they  are  alfo  rejected  from  fe- 
veral  of  the  lateft  and  bell  foreign 
ones. 

CALX  lLond.2 

Lapis  calcareus  purus  rectos  ujivs. 

CALX  VIVA  \_£din.~\  Ex 
lapide  calcarco  Js"  Ex  tejiis  concky- 
liorum. 

Quicklime. 

Quicklime  is  nfually  prepared  a- 
rr.on^  us  by  calcining  certain  (tones 
of  the  chalky  kind.  All  chalks 
and  marbles  burn  into  quicklime  ; 
with  this  difference  that,  the  more 


compact  the  (lone,  the  ftronger 
is  the  lime.  In  maritime  coun- 
tries, in  defect  of  the  proper 
ftones,  fea  (hells  are  ufed,  which 
afford  a  calx  agreeing  in  moft  re- 
fpefts  with  the  (tone  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frefli 
burnt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive,  being  thus  freed  from  fixt 
air.  In  this  date  they  are  em- 
ployed in  fome  external  applica- 
tions as  a  depilatory  j  for  rendering 
ftilphur  foiuble  in  water,  and  for 
depriving  alkalies  of  their  fixt  air, 
thus  increafing  their  power,  either 
for  the  purpofes  of  a  cauftic,  or 
to  enable  them  more  readily  to 
difiblve  oils  for  making  fope.  If 
the  lime  be  expofed  for  a  length 
of  time  to  the  air,  it  abforbs  wa- 
ter ;  falls  by  degrees  into  a  pow- 
der ;  and,  by  attracting  fixt  air, 
lofes  its  acrimony. 

Water  poured  dire&ly  upon 
quicklime,  takes  up  a  portion  of 
it  :  the  folution  has  a  ftrong  tafte, 
fomewhat  ftyptic,  drying  the 
mouth,  and  accompanied  with  a 
kind  of  fweetnefs.  This  liquor 
does  not  effervefce  with  acids,  but 
is  rendered  by  fixt  air  turbid  and 
milky:  as  preventing  the  coagula- 
tion of  milk,  it  is  fometimes  ufed 
along  with  milk  diet  ;  agitated 
with  exprefled  oils  it  unites  with 
them  into  a  thick  compound,  re- 
commended and  much  ufed  againft. 
burns  and  inflammations.  Both 
the  fimple  folution  of  the  lime, 
and  the  folution  impregnated  with 
other  materials,  are  directed  as 
officinal,  under  the  title  of  lime  wa- 
ter. 

Lime-water,  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  and  Ion ^  con- 
tinued, has  been  fqund  ferviceable 
in  fcrophulous  cafes,  and  other  ob- 
ftinate  chronic  diforders.  It  fre- 
quently promotes  urine  and  per- 
fpirati'on  : 
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fplration  :  for  the  mod  part  it 
biiuta  the  belly,  and  fometimes 
produces  troublefome  coftivencfs, 
unlefs  this  effect  be  occafionally 
provided  againft,  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  proper  medicines.  It  does 
good  fervice  in  debility  and  laxity 
of  the  vifcera  in  general ;  in  thofe 
of  the  uterine  and  feminal  veffels, 
fluor  albus,  chronic  menorrhagia, 
and  gleets,  it  is  particularly  re- 
commended. It  has  been  ufed 
as  a  lithontriptic :  and  although  in- 
capable of  diffblving  calculi  in  the 
urinary  organs,  yet  under  its  ufe 
calculous  patients  have  experienced 
great  relief.  In  the  form  of 
injeftion  it  is  very  effectual  in 
killing  and  bringing  off  afcari- 
«!es. 

CAMPHORA  \_Lond.  Ed.'] 

Laurus  Gamphora  Lin. 

Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  very  peculiar  fub- 
ftance,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
folid  concrete,  chiefly  extracted 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Sumatra  and  Japan. 
The  former  is  by  much  the  bed. 
As  it  firfl  fublimes  from  the  wood, 
it  appears  brownifh,  corapofed  of 
femipellucid  grains  mixed  with 
dirt :  in  this  Hate  it  Js  exported 
by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by 
a  fecond  fublimation  ;  after  which 
it  is  reduced  into  loaves  (in  which 
it  is  brought  us)  probably  by 
fufion  in  clofe  veffels ;  for  it  does 
not  aflume  this  form  in  fubli- 
mation. Camphor  is  procurable 
in  fmall  quantities  from  various  o- 
ther  vegetables  by  diitillation.  It 
may  be  confidered  as  a  peculiar, 
concrete,  very  volatile  effential 
oil. 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white, 
pellucid,  fomevvhat  unctuous  to 
the  touch  ;  of  a  bittcrifh,  aroma- 
tic,   acrid   tafte-    yet  accompanied 


with  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs ;  of  a 
fmell  fomevvhat  like  that  of  rofe- 
mary,  but  much  ftronger.  It  is 
totally  volatile  and  inflammable  ; 
foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  oils,  and 
the  mineral  acids j  not  in  water, 
alkaline  liquors,  or  the  acids  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  This  con- 
crete is  etteemed  one  of  the  molt 
efficacious  diaphoretics  ;  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  epidemical  dif- 
tempers.  In  delnium,  where 
opiates  fail  of  procuring  fleep, 
and  aggravate  the  fymptoms, 
this  medicine  frequently  fuc- 
ceeds. 

Dr  Alexander,  fome  time  ago 
a  practitioner  in  Edinburgh,  made 
many  experiments  on  this  article,' 
particularly  by  taking  it  himfelf  in 
large  dofes.  On  taking  a  fcruple 
of  camphor,  he  found  his  pulfe 
fomewhat  lefs  frequent  ;  on  taking 
two,  his  pulfe  fell  from  77  to  70, 
but  returned  to  77  in  lefs  than 
half  an  hour  5  at  which  time  ver- 
tigo and  a  gradual  abolition  of 
confcioufnefs  came  on,  fucceeded" 
by  violent  retchings,  convulfions, 
and  mania,  the  pulfe  rifing  to 
iog.  He  then  began  to  recover 
his  recollection,  felt  extremely 
hot,  with  tremors  of  the  whdle 
body.  By  uhng  warm  water  he 
threw  up  the  camphor,  the  effects 
of  which  gradually  wore  of,  only 
he  felt  his.  body  for  two  days  very 
fore  and  rigid. 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  written 
an  exprefs  differtation  De  Campho- 
ra  ufu  inferno  fecurt/fimo  et  prajian- 
ti/Jimo.  The  fubftance  of  his  ob- 
fervations  is,  that  camphor  teems 
to  penetrate  very  quickly  through 
the  whole  body,  and  increafe  per- 
fpiration  :  that  though  given  t& 
the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm,  dif- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine  and  duly 
diluted,  it  \Lozs>  not  raife  the  pulfe 
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or  occafion  any  heat,  but  rather 
caufes  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  about 
the  przecordM :  that  on  continu- 
ing its  ufe  for  fome  time,  the 
blood  became  fcnfibly  more  fluid, 
and  the  quantity  of  watery  fcrum, 
which  the  habit  before  abounded 
with,  was  confiderably  diminifh- 
ed  :  that  in  malignant  fevers,  and- 
all  diforders,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  proceeding  from  an  acrid 
or  putrefcent  ft  ate  of  the  juices, 
camphor  has  excellent  effects,  cor- 
recting the  acrimony,  expelling 
the  putrid  morbific  matter  through 
the  cutaneous  pores,  and  pi  event- 
ing an  inflammation  or  fphacelns, 
where  there  is  previoufiy  any  dif- 
pofition  thereto:  that;  by  Orength- 
ening  the  v effete,  it  retrains  has- 
roorrhagies  happening  in  acute  fe- 
vers, and  promotes  critical  and  pe- 
riodical evacuations  ;  that  it  ex- 
pels even  the  venereal  virus  ;  that 
he  has  known  examples  of  the 
lues  being  cured  by  camphor  a- 
lone>  a  purgative  only  being  pre- 
jnifcdj  and  that  in  recent  infec- 
tions he  has  found  no  medicine  e- 
qual  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  inflam- 
matory cafes,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  mortification,  intenfe 
heat,  thirfl,  or  where  the  flcin  is 
dry  and  parched,  whether  before 
or  after  a  delirium  has  come  on, 
finall  dofes  of  camphor  joined  with 
nitre  produced  happy  effects,  al- 
moft  immediately  relieving  the 
fymptoms,  occafioning  a  calm  fleep 
and  plentiful  fweat,  without  fa- 
tiguing tb.tr  patient.  He  farther 
obferv.es,  that  this  fimple,  by  its 
antiphlogiftic  quality,  prevents  the 
ill  effecta  of  the  more  irritating 
medicines  ;  that  cantharides  and 
the  aend  itimnlating  cathartics 
and  diuretics,  by  the  admixture 
of  a  fmail  proportion  of  camphor, 
become  much  more  mild  and  lafe 
Jn  their  operation. 

The   con. null   t]ofr  of  camphor 


is  from  one  grain  to  ten.  It  en- 
ters feveral  officinal  preparations, 
both  for  external  and  internal  ufe  ; 
particularly  the  Linimentum  cam- 
phone,  Linimentum  faponzs,  Lini- 
mentum opiatum,  Oleum  ccimphora- 
tum,  Spt.  vino/us  camphoratus, 
Mijiura  camphorala,  Tintlura  opii 
camphorata,  &c. 

In  modern  practice,  it  is  exter- 
nally employed  chiefly  to  diminifh 
inflammation,  to  dilcufs  tumors, 
to  obviate  gangrene,  to  ftimulate 
in  local  palfy,  and  to  allay  rheu- 
matic and  paralytic  pains.  Inter- 
nally, it  is  given  in  nervous  af- 
fections with  a  view  of  exciting 
the  vis  vitse,  and  alleviating  fpaf- 
modic  complaints  :  with  the  fame 
view  to  the  vis  vitse,  to  obviate 
putrefcence,  and  to  procure  fleep, 
it  is  ufed  in  fevers  of  the  typhous 
kind.  Some  recommend  it  as 
Angularly  ufeful  in  cafes  of  ardor 
urinae  ;  and  others  find  it  effica- 
cious in  what  are  called  nervous 
headachs. 

CANCER,.    Ghfo      [  Lond  ] 

Chela,     Lapidi    vulgo    oculi     diSi 

Cancer  Pa  gurus  £j?  AJlacus  Lin. 

Crab  claws  are  the  black  tip3 
of  the  common  crab  (Cancer  P<i- 
gurus.)  After  being  broken  down 
and  well  waflied  in  boiling  water, 
they  are  reduced  to  powder,  and 
employed  as  an  abforbtnt.  '1  hey 
confilt  of  a  calcareous  earth,  and 
of  courfe  neutralize  thofe  acids 
with  which  they  come  in  contact 
in  the  primae  viae.  But  befides  an 
Cari.li,  they  CQRtaip  alfo  a  gluti- 
nous animal  rmtter,  which  gives 
ihem  a  tendency  to  concrete  in 
the  ilomach  and  bowels.  They 
enter  forae  cfu.iual  preparations, 
as  the  Pulv.s  tktlfirum  cancroruin 
compofilus- 

Crabs  eyes,  as  they  have  been 
very  ijripropt  jycaHe'd,  arc>concro- 
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tion8  formed  in  the  infide  of  the 
thorax  of  the  Craw-fifli  [Cancer 
djlacus~\  there  is  one  on  each  fide 
adhering  to  the  (hell  of  the  ani- 
mal :  they  are  generally  about 
the  (ize  of  peas,  or  larger  :  of  a 
fpherical  fhape,  but  a  little  flatted 
on  one  fide.  They  are  of  a  white 
colour,  but  fometimes  with  a  red- 
ifh  or  blueifh  caft,  and  internally 
of  a  laminated  ftru&ure.  The 
greateft  part  of  them  are  the  pro- 
duce of  Mufcovy,  particularly  of 
the  river  Don,  where  the  dead 
crabs  arc  laid  upon  the  banks  in 
heaps  to  putrefy,  after  which 
the  (tones  are  picked  out. 

Crabs  claws  and  (tones  are  em- 
ployed as  abforbents,  efpecially 
where  acidity  is  fuperabundant  in 
the  ftomach,  as  in  heartburn: 
they  are  alfo  very  ufeful  in  diar- 
rhoeas proceeding  from  acidity,  as 
they  do  not,  like  other  abforbent 
earths  form,  with  the  acids  they 
meet  with  in  the  bowels,  purga- 
tive falts. 

Crabs  (tones  are  faid  by  moil 
writers  on  the  materia  medica  to 
be  frequently  counterfeited  with 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  com-pofi- 
tions  of  chaKk  with  mucilaginous 
fubltances.  This  piece  of  fraud, 
if  really  practifed,  may  be  very 
eafily  difcovered  ;  the  counterfeits 
wanting  the  leafy  texture  which 
is  obferved  on  breaking  the  genu- 
ine ;  more  readily  imbibing  wa- 
ter ;  adhering  to  the  tongue  ; 
and  diffolving  in  vinegar,  or  trie 
ftronger  acids  diluted  with  water, 
either  entirely,  or  not  at  all,  or 
by  piecemeal  ;  while  the  true 
crabs  (tones,  digeited  in  thefe  li" 
quors,  become  foft  and  tranfparent, 
their  original  form  remaining  the 
fame  :  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  earthy  part,  on  which  depend- 
ed their  opacity  and  hardnefs,  be- 
ing diftbived  by  the  gentle  adtiun 
I 


of  the  acid,    which  leaves  the  con- 
glutinating  matter  entire. 

CANELLA  ALBA  £LonJ. 
Ed~\   Corns. 

Wir.tirania  Canella  Lin. 

Canella  alba. 

This  bark  is  brought  to  us  rol- 
led up  into  long  quills,  thicker 
than  cinnamon,  and  both  outward- 
ly and  inwardly  of  a  whitiih  co- 
lour, lightly  inclining  to  yellow. 
It  is  the  produce  of  a  tall  tree 
growing  in  great  plenty  in  the 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
Weft  India  lilands.  Infufions  of 
it  in  water  are  of  a  yellowilh  co- 
lour, and  fmell  of  the  canella  ; 
but  they  are  rather  bitter  than 
aromatic.  Tinctures  in  rectified 
fpirit  have  the  warmth  of  the  bark, 
but  little  of  its  fmell.  Proof-fpi- 
rit  diflblves  the  aromatic  as  well 
as  the  bitter  matter  cf  the  canella, 
and   is  therefore  the  belt  menftru- 

Uffl. 

The  canella  is  the  interior  bark, 
freed  from  an  outward  thin  rough 
one,  and  dried  in  the  (hade.  The 
(hops  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  ca;v* 
ella,  differing  from  each  other  In 
the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the 
quills  :  they  are  both  the  br.rk  of 
the  fame  tree,  the  thicker  being 
taken  from  the  trunk,  and  the 
thinner  from  the  branches.  This 
bark  is  a  warm  pungeEt  aromatic, 
not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind : 
nor  are  any  of  the  preparations  of 
it  very  gratffu!. 

Canella  alba  is  often  employed 
where  a  warm  ftirrfulant  to  the  ito- 
mach  is  neceiTary,  and  as  a  cm-ri- 
gent  of  other  articles.  It  is  now, 
however,  little  uied  in  compoii- 
ticn  by-  the  London  college  ; 
the  only  official  furaiuia-which  it 
enters  being  the  put  vis  docile  us  : 
but  with  the  Edinburgh  college 
it  is  an  ingredisst  hi  the  tinQura 
amara.. 
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amara,  vmum  amarum,  vinum 
rhei,  &c.  It  is  uftful  as  cover- 
ing the  tafte  of  fome  other  arti- 
cles. 

CANABIS  [Bruti.]  Semen. 

Canabis  fat'i'va  Lin. 

Hemp  ;  the  feed. 

This  plant,  when  frelh,  has  a 
rank  narcotic  fmell :  the  water  in 
which  the  ftalks  are  foaked,in  order 
to  facilitate  the  feparation  of  the 
tough  rind  for  mechanic  ufes,  is  faid 
to  be  violently  poifonous,  and  to 
produce  its  effects  almoft  as  foon  as 
drank.  The  feeds  alfo  have  fome 
fmell  of  the  herb ;  their  tafte  is 
unctuous  and  fweetifh  ;  on  expref- 
fion  they  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  infipid  oil ;  hence  they 
are  recommended  (boiled  in  milk, 
or  triturated  with  water  into  an 
emulfion)  againft  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  and  the  like.  They  are 
alfo  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  incontinence 
*  of  urine,  and  for  reftrainingvenereal 
appetites  ;  but  experience  does  not 
warrant  their  having  any  virtues 
of  this  kind.  Although  the  feeds 
only  have  hitherto  been  principally 
in  ufe,  yet  other  parts  of  the  plant 
feem  to  be  more  active,  and  may 
be  confidered  as  deferving  farther 
attention. 

CANTHARIS  \_Lond.  Ed.^ 

lAelot  "vnficalortus  Lin. 

The  Spanifh  fly. 

Thefe  infects  are  of  a  mining 
green  colour,  intermixed  with  more 
or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a  gold  yellow. 
They  are  found  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France  ;  the  largefl.  come  from 
Italy,  but  the  fmaller  kind  from 
Spain  are  preferred. 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri- 
monious ;  applied  to  the  Ikin,  they 
firft  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 
riate the  part,  raiting  a  more  per- 
fect bliller  than  anv  of  the  vegetable 


aerids,  and  occafioning  a  mote 
plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum.  Even 
the  external  application  of  can- 
tharides is  often  followed  by  a 
flranguary,  accompanied  with  thirffc 
and  feverifh  heat  ;  this  inconveni- 
ence may  be  remedied  by  foft  unc- 
tuous or  mucilaginous  liquors  li- 
berally drank.  The  flranguary  is 
probably  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  abforbed  active  parts  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

Cantharides  taken  internally,  of- 
ten occafion  a  difcharge  of  bloody 
urine,  with  exquifite  pain  ;  if  the 
dofe  be  confiderable,  they  feem  to 
inflame  and  exulcerate  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal  ;  the  ftools  become 
mucous  and  purulent  ;  the  breach 
fetid  and  cadaverous ;  intenfe  pains 
are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  ;  the  pa- 
tient faints,  grows  giddy,  raving- 
mad,  and  dies.  All  thefe  terrible 
confequences  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened from  a  few  grains.  Herman 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  inflame  the  kidneys, 
and  occaiion  bloody  urine  with  vio- 
lent pain.  There  are  nevertheless 
cafes  in  which  this  llimulating  fly, 
given  in  larger  dofes,  proves  not 
only  fafe,  but  of  Angular  efficacy 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes  that  yield 
little  to  medicines  of  a  milder  clafs. 
In  phlegmatic  habits,  where  the 
vifcera  are  overloaded,  and  the 
kidneys  and  ureters  obflructed 
with  mucous  matter,  cantharides 
have  excellent  effects :  here  the 
abounding  mucus  defends  the  folids 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  fly,  till  it 
is  itfclf  expelled  ;  when  the  me- 
dicine ought  to  be  difcontinued. 
Groenvelt  employed  cantharides 
with  great  fuccefs  in  dropfies,  ob- 
Ainate  fuppreffion9  of  urine,  and 
ulcerations  of  the  bladder;  giving 
very  confiderable  doits  made  into 
bo'uies  with  camphor;  and  intcr- 
pofi«g  large  draughts  of  emulfioflg*, 
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milk,  or  other  emollient  liquids ; 
by  this  means  the  exceffive  irri- 
tation which  they  would  otherwife 
have  occafioned,  was  in  a  great 
meafure  prevented.  The  cam- 
phor did  not  perhaps  contribute  fo 
much  to  this  effect,  as  is  generally 
imagined ;  fince  it  has  no  fenfible 
quality  that  promifea  any  coniider- 
ablc  abatement  of  the  acrimony  of 
cantharides :  nitre  would  anfwer 
all  that  the  camphor  is  fuppofed  to 
do :  this,  with  milk,  or  emol- 
lient mucilaginous  liquors,  drank 
in  large  quantity,  are  the  beft  cor- 
ridors. Cantharides,  in  very 
fmall  dofts,  may  be  given  with 
fafety  alfo  in  other  cafes.  Dr  Mead 
obferves,  that  the  obftinate  gleets 
which  frequently  remain  after  the 
cure  of  venereal  maladies,  and  which 
rarely  yield  to  balfamic  medicines, 
are  effectually  remedied  by  cantha- 
rides ;  and  that  no  one  remedy  is 
more  efficacious  in  leprous  dif- 
orders ;  in  which  laft,  proper  pur- 
gatives are  to  be  occafionally  taken 
during  the  ufe  of  the  cantharides. 
The  beft  and  fafeft  preparation  of 
cantharides  for  thefe  purpofes,  is 
a  fpirituous  tincture  ;  and  indeed 
in  all  cafes  the  tincture  is  preferable, 
for  internal  ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fub- 
ftance. 

On  the  idea  of  the  ftimulu3,  accu- 
mulated about  the  genital  organs, 
being  propagated  to  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  internal  ufe  of 
that  tincture  has  alfo  been  recom- 
mended in  diabetes,  leucorrhoea,  a- 
menorrhcea,  &c.  but  from  the  dan- 
gerous effects  fometimes  obferved 
from  feemingly  inconfiderafrledofes, 
cantharides  are  now  almoft  entirely 
confined  to  external  application. 

They  are  fometimes  ufed  as 
merely  rubefacient,  as  in  friction, 
with  the  tincture,  on  indolent  fwell- 
inga,  or  inform  of  weak  plafter :  but 
moft  commonly  in  order  to   blif- 


ter,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  relieving 
torpor,  of  determining  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  from  the  part  affected 
to  the  part  of  application,  of  dif- 
charging  ferum,  and  of  relieving 
fpafms  in  certain  internal  parts. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are 
extracted  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof  fpirit,  and  water ;  but  do  not 
arife  in  diftillation.  The  watery 
and  fpirituous  extracts  blifter  as 
freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance  :  while 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral 
menftrua  have  performed  their 
office,  is  to  the  tafte  inlipid,  and 
does  not  in  the  leall  blifter,  or  in- 
flame the  fkin  ;  hence  the  Unguent' 
urn  infufi  cantharidum  :  But  befides 
this,  cantharides  are  the  active  bails 
of  feveral  other  officinal  prepara» 
tions,  as  the  T'mtlura  canthartdis, 
Emplajlrum  canthar'idh,  Unguen- 
tum  cantbaridis,  &c. 

CAPPARIS  lBrun.2    Radicts 

cortex  et  jlorum  gemma. 

Capparis  fpinqfa  Lin. 

Caper  bufh  ;  the  bark  of  the 
root  and  buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  prickly  bufh,  found 
wild  in  Italy  and  other  countries  ; 
it  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they 
take  root  between  the  bricks,  and 
endure  for  many  years. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  afh  colour,  with  feveral 
tranfverfe  wrinkles  on  the  furface  ; 
cut  in  flices  and  laid  to  dry,  it  rolls 
up  into  quills.  This  bark  has  a 
bitterifh  acrid  tafte  ;  it  is  reckoned 
aperient  and  diuretic  ;  and  recom- 
mended in  feveral  chronic  diforders, 
for  opening  obftructions  of  the  vif- 
cera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
are  ufed  at  table.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  excite  appetite,  and 
promote  digeftion. 

CARDAMINE 
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CARD  AMINE  \Lond.  Ed.] 
Flos. 

Card  amine  pralenfis  Lin. 

Ladies  Smock  ;  the  flower. 

The  cardamine  is  a  perennial 
plant,  which  grow:,  in  meadow 
grounds,  fends  forth  pu:p!i(h  flowers 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  in  its  feofible 
qualities  refembles  the  nafliirtium 
dqualkurh.  Long  ago  it  was  em- 
ployed as  a  diuretic  ;  and  of  late 
it  has  been  introduced  in  nervous 
difeafes,  as  epilepfy,  hyfteria,  cho- 
rsa,  aivhma.  &c.  A  drachm  or  two 
of  the  powder  is  given  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  It  has  little  fenfible 
operation,  except  that  it  fomctimes 
promotes  iweat. 

CARDAMOMUM  MINUS 
\_Lond.  Ed'tn.~\  Semen. 

Amomum  repens,  Sonerati. 

Leffer  cardamom. 

Formerly  a  place  was  given  in 
oiwr  pharmacopoeias  to  different 
kinds  of  cardamom  feeds,and  parti- 
cularly to  the  large  as  well  as  the 
fn  hi'  ;  but  the  latter,  tho'  fcarcely 
half  the  fize  of  the  former,  are  con- 
siderably flronger  both  in  fmell 
and  tafte.  Hence  this  fort  has 
Icftig  fupplied  the  place  of  the  other 
in  the  fhops,  and  is  the  only  one 
now  directed. 

Cardamom  feeds  are  a  very 
warm,  grateful*  pungent,  aromatic, 
and  are  frequently  employed  i*s  fuch 
in  practice  :  they  are  faid  to  have 
this  advantage,  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  pungency,  they  do  not, 
like  thofe  of  the  pepper  kind:  im- 
moderately heat  or  inflame  the 
bowels,  lic.th  water  and  rectified 
fpirit  extract;  their  virtues  by  in- 
fufion,  and  elevate  them  in  diftil- 
l;:tion  ;  with  this  difference',  that 
the  tincture  and  dilliiied  fpirit  are 
considerably  more  grateful  than  the 
ififuflon  and  diftilkd  water  :  the 
watery  infufion  appears  turbid  and 


mucilaginous :  the  tincture  made 
in  foirit,  limpid  and  tranfparent. 
The  hulks  of  the  feeds,  which  have 
very  little  fmell  or  tafte,  may  be 
commodioufly  feparated,  by  com- 
mitting the  whole  to  the  mortar, 
when  the  feed  will  readilypulverife, 
fo  as  to'  be  freed  from  the  fhell  by 
the  ficve  :  this  fhould  not  be  done 
till  juft  before  uling  them  ;  for  if 
kept  without  the  hunks,  they  foon 
fpoil  by  lofmg  their  fhvour.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  thefe  feeds 
are  fpirituous  tinctures,  fimple  and 
compound ;  they  are  employed 
alfo  as  a  fpicy  ingredient  in  feveral 
of  the  officinal  compofitions. 

CARDUUS  BENEDICTUS 
\_Lond.  Ed.~\   Herba. 

Centaurea  benediSa  Lin. 

Bleffed  thiftle  ;   the  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens  :  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  perfects  its  feeds  in 
the  autumn.  The  herb  fhould  be 
gathered  when  in  flower,  fuddenly 
dried  and  kept  in  a  very  dry  place 
to  prevent  its  rotting  or  growing 
mouldy,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
The  leaves  have  a  penetrating 
bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong  or  very 
durable,  accompanied  with  an  un- 
grateful flavour,  which  they  are 
in  a  great  meafure  freed  from  by 
keeping.  Water  extracts,  in  a 
little  time,  even  without  heat,  the 
lighter  and  more  grateful  parts  of 
this  plant  ;  if  the  digeition  be  con- 
tinued for  fome  hours,  the  difagree- 
able  parts  are  taken  up  ;  a  itrong 
decoction  is  very  natlfequs  and  of- 
fenfive  to  the  (lomach.  Rectified 
fuirit  gains  a  very  pleafant  bitter 
tat'te,  which  remains  uninjured  in 
the  extract. 

The    virtues  of  this  plant    feem 
to   be  little   known   in  the  prefent 
practice.     The  uaufeous  decoction 
is   foificthnes  ufed  to  provoke  vo- 
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miting  ;  and  a  ftrong  infufion  to 
promote  the  operation  of  other 
emetics.  But  this  elegant  hitter, 
when  freed  from  the  offenfive  pares 
of  the  herb,  may  be  advantage- 
oufiy  applied  to  other  purpofes. 
We  have  frequently  experienced 
excellent  effects  from  a  flight  in- 
fufion of  carduus  in  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, where  the  ftomach  was  injur- 
ed by  irregularities.  A  ftronger 
infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm  wa- 
ter, if  drank  freely,  and  the  patient 
kept  warm,  occafions  a  plentiful 
fweat,  and  promotes  the  fecretions 
hi  general. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame  in- 
tention as  the  leaves. 

CARICA  [Land.  Ed.]  Frndus. 

Ficus  Carica  Lin. 

The  fig  ;  the  dried  fruit. 

The  principal  of  thefe  is  as 
a  foft,  emollient  fweet ;  with  this 
intention  they  enter  the  Decotlum 
bordei  compojitum  and  EleSuafium 
Jinxa.  They  are  alfo  efteemed  by 
fome  as  fupp'uratives,  and  hence 
have  a  place  iu  maturating  cata- 
plafms ;  and  they  are  fometimes 
applied  by  themfclves,  as  warm  as 
they  can  caiilybe  borne,  to  promote 
the  fuppuration  of  a  phlegmon, 
particularly  when  fo  fituated  that 
other  cataplafms  cannot  eafily  be 
kept  applied. 

CARLINA  [Gen.]  Radix. 

Car  Una  acaulis  Lin. 
*  Carline  thiftle  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  very  prickly  fort  of 
thiftle,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  mountains 
of  Swifferland  ;  from  whence  the 
dried  roots  are  brought  to  us. 
This  root  is  about  an  inch  thick, 
externally  of  a  pale  rufty  brown  co 


lout,  corroded  as  it  were  on  the 
furface,  and  perforated  with  nu- 
merous fmall  holes^  appearing 
when  cut  as  if  worm-eaten.  It 
has  a  ftrong  fttiell,  and  a  fubacrid, 
biuerifh,  weakly  aromatic  tafte. 
Carlina  is  conlidered  as  a  warm 
diaphoretic  and  alexipharmic  ;  and 
has  been  for  fome  time  greatly 
efteemed  by  foreign  phylicians, 
but  never  came  much  into  ufe  a- 
mong  us  :  the  prefent  practice  has 
entirely  rejefted  it  ;  nor  is  it  of- 
ten to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops. 
Hoffman  relates  that  he  has  ob« 
ferved  a  dtcoftion  of  it  in  broth. 
to  occafion  vomiting. 

CARPOBALSAMUM 

[  Brim .  ]   Fru8us. 

Amyris  Gileadenfs  Lin. 

Carpobalfam  ;  the  fruit. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam  or  balfam  of 
Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  inclofed 
in  a  dark  brown  wrinkled  bark. 
This  fruit,  when  in  perfection, 
has  a  pleafant  warm  glowing  tafte, 
and  a  fragrant  fmell, refembling that 
of  the  opobalfamum  itfelf.  It  is 
very  rarely  found  in  the  fhops;  and 
fuch  as  we  meet  with,  has  almoft 
loft  all  its  fmell  and  tafte.  It  had 
formerly  a  place  in  the  mithfidate 
and  theriaca  formulas,  now  banifh- 
ed  from  our  pharmacopoeias ;  but 
even  then  the  college  permitted 
cubebs  to  be  employed  as  a  fub« 
iiitute  for  the  carpobaliamum, 
which  could  feldom  be  procured  ; 
and  it  is  probably  on  this  account 
that  it  has  now  no  place  in  our 
lifts. 

CARTHAMUS  [$■««.]  Se- 
men. 

Carthamus  Unclor'ms  Lin. 
Bafta'rd  faff  ran  ;   the  feeds. 
The   baftard   faffron  is  a  kind 
R  of 
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of  thiflle,  with  only  a  few  pvickles 
about  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  It 
is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in 
fome  places  of  Germany ;  from 
whence  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  fupplied  with  the  flowers  as  a 
colouring  drug,  and  the  feeds  as  a 
medicinal  one.  The  flowers,  well 
cured,,  are  not  eafiiy  diftinguifh- 
able  by  the  eye  from  faffron  ;  but 
their  want  of  fmell  readily  dif- 
covers  them.  The  feeds  are  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  white, 
fmooth,  of  an  oblong  roundifh 
fhape,  yet  with  four  fenfible  cor- 
ners, and  are  fo  heavy  as  to  fink 
in  water  ;;  of  a  vifcid  fweetifn  tafle, 
which  in  a  little  time  becomes 
acrid  and  naufeous.  They  have 
been  celebrated  as  a  cathartic  : 
they  operate  very  flowly,  and  for 
the  moil  part  diforder  the  bowels, 
especially  when  given  in  fubftarice-; 
triturated  with  aromatic  dillilled 
waters,  they  form  an  emuliion  lefs 
offenfive,  yet  inferior  in  efficacy  to 
more  common  purgatives. 

CARUON  ILondl 

CARVI   [&/.]   Semen: 

Carum  carvi  Lin. 

Caraway  ;  the  feeds. 

Carraway  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe.  Tht  feeds  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tnile.  They  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, as  a  ftpmachic  and  carmi- 
native, in  flatulent  colics,  and  the 
like. 

They  were  formerly  the  h?S\-  of 
feveral  officinal  preparations,  and 
entered  many  competitions  by  way 
of  a  corrigciit.  But  although 
they  be  now  lefs  frequently  em- 
ployed than  before,  yet  a  place  is 
itill  given  to  their  efTential  oil  and 
diftilled  fpirit ;  and  they  enter  the 
compound    fpirit  of  juniper,    the 


tincture  of  fenna,  and  fome  other 
competitions. 

CARYOPHYLLUS  ARO- 

MATICUS  \_Lond.~\  pericarpiutn 
imviaturum  el  ejus  oleum  eflentiale. 

CARYOPHYLLA  ARO- 
MATIC A  [Edin.]  FruSus  £ff  ole- 
um ejus  eflentiale. 

Caryophyllus  aromatieus  Lin. 

Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
growing  in  the  Eafl-Indies  In 
fhape,  they  fomewfoat  refemble  a 
fhort  thick  nail. 

Cloves  have  a  very  ftrong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
pungent  talte,  almoit  burning  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fpice, 
frequently  mix  it  with  cloves 
which  have  been  robbed  of  their 
oil:  Thefe,  though  in  time  they 
regain  from  the  others  a  confide- 
rable  fhare  both  of  tafte  and  fmell, 
are  eafiiy  diftinguifhable  by  their 
weaker  flavour  and  lighter  colour. 
Cloves,  conlidered  as  medicines, 
are  very  hot  ftimulating  aromatics, 
and  poifefs  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  general  virtues  of  fubitances  of 
this  clafs.  An  extvadt  made  from 
them  with  rectified  fpirit  is  excef- 
fively  hot  and  pungent  :  the  dillil- 
led oil  has  no  great  pungency  ;  au 
extract  made  with  water  is  naufe- 
ous and  fomewhat  flyptic.  The 
only  officinal  preparation  of  them 
is  the  efTential  oil.  Both  the  cloves 
themfelves  and  their  oils  are  ingre- 
dients in  many  effioinal  compofi- 
tions. 

C  A  RY  CPIl  Y  L  LU  M  RU- 
BRUM  [Load.]  Ftss. 

CARYOPHYLLA  RUBRA 
f_  Edin .  j  Jl"t  m 
Dhanthus  Caryophyllus  Lin. 
Clove  JuIy-floweJ-s. 
A  great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
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are  met  with  in  our  gardens  :  thofe 
ufed  in  medicine  ought  to  be  of  a 
deep  crimfon  colour,  and  a  pleafant 
aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that 
of  cloves  :  many  forts  have  fcarce- 
ly  any  fmcll  at  all. 

They  are  faid  to  be  cardiac  and 
alexipharmic.  Simon  Pauli  re- 
lates, that  he  has  cured  many  ma- 
lignant  fevers  by  the  ufe  of  a  de- 
coftion  of  them  ;  which  he  fays 
powerfully  promotes  fweat  and 
urine,  without  greatly  irritating 
nature,  and  alfo  raifes  the  fpirits 
and  quenches  third:.  At  prefent 
the  flowers  are  chiefly  valued  for 
their  pleafant  flavour,  which  is 
entirely  loft  even  by  light  co&ion  ; 
hence  the  college  direct  the  fyrup, 
which  is  the  only  officinal  prepa- 
ration of  them,  to  be  made  by  in« 
fufiom 

CARYOPHYLLATA 

\_Brun,~\   Radix. 

Geurn  urbanum  Lin. 

Avens ;  the  root. 

Avens  is  a  rough  plant  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  has  a  warm,  bitterifh,  aftrin- 
gent  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  fmell, 
fomewhat  of  the  dove  kind,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
produced  in  dry  warm  foils.  It 
has  been  employed  as  a  flomachic, 
■and  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera  in  general :  it  is  ftill 
in  fome  efteem  in  foreign  countries, 
though  not  taken  notice  of  a- 
mong  us.  It  yields  on  difti'Hation 
an  elegant  odoriferous  effential 
oil,  which  concretes  into  a  flaky 
form. 

Befides  the  geum  rival?,  ano- 
ther fpeeies  of  the  fame  genus  has 
a  place  in  fome  pharmacopoeias, 
under  the  title  of  Caryophyllata  a- 
quatica.  The  root  of  this  fpeeies, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  is 
faid  to   be  employed  by  the  Indi- 


ans in  South  America  for  the 
cure  of  intermittent?,  and  to  be 
equally  fucceffiful  with  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  Dr  Withering  men- 
tions, that  the  powder  of  the  root 
is  ufed  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
Canadians. 

CASCARILLA  \Lond.  Ed.] 
Cortex. 

Cretan  EJeutheria  Lin. 

Cafcarilla  ;  the  bark. 

This  bark  is  imported  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  Bahama  iflands,  and 
particularly  from  one  of  them  of 
the  name  of Eleuthera:  from  which 
circumftance  it  was  long  known 
by  the  title  of  EJeutheria.  The 
cafcarilla  is  in  general  brought 
to  us  either  in  curled  pieces,  or 
rolled  up  into  ihort  quills,  about 
an  inch  in  width,  fomewhat  rc- 
fembling  in  appearance  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  is  covered  on  the 
■out fide  with  a  rough  whitifh  mat- 
ter ;  and  in  the  infide  it  is  of  a 
brownifh  call.  When  broken,  it 
exhibits  a  fmooth  clofe  dark  brown 
furface. 

This  bark,  when  freed  from, 
the  outer  whitifh  coat,  which  is 
infspid  and  inodorous,  has  a  light 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a  moderate, 
ly  bitter  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a  considerable  aromatic  warmth. 
It  is  gali'y  inflammable,  and  yields 
when  burning  a  very  fragrant 
fmell  refembling  that  of  mufk ; 
a  property  which  diftingui/hes 
the  cafcarilla  from  ail  other  barks. 
It  was  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  lafl  century, 
and  feems  firft  to  have  been  ufed 
in  Germany,  where  it  is  ftill  in 
very  high  efteern.  There  it  is 
frequently  employed  againft  com- 
mon intermittent  fevers,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Peruvian  bark,  as 
being  lefs  fubjec-t  to  produce  fome 
inconveniencies,  which  the  latter 
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on  account  of  its  great  aftrigency 
is  apt  to  occafion.  It  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  been  employed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  fome  very  dangerous 
epidemic  fevers  attended  with 
petechiae  :  and  it  is  frequently 
employed  with  advantage  in  fla- 
tulent colics,  interns!  hasmorrha- 
gies,  dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and 
fimilar  diforders.  In  Britain  it 
has  been  ufed  by  fome  practition- 
ers, particularly  by  the  late  Dr 
Keir  of  London,  who  thinks  that 
it  is  by  no  means  fo  generally  em- 
ployed as  it  deferves  to  be. 

Its  virtues  are  partially  extracted 
by  water,  and  totally  by  rectified 
fpirit  ;  but  it  is  moft  effectual 
when  given  in  fubftance. 

CASiSIA   FISTULARIS 

^Lond.  Ed.~\    FruBus. 

CaJJla  fiftula  Lin. 

Caffia  ;  the  fruit. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  an  oriental 
tree,  and  is  a  cylindrical  pod, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a 
foot  or  more  long:  the  outfide  of 
it  is  a  hard  brown  bark :  the 
infide  is  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe 
woody  plates,  covered  with  a 
fbft  black  pulp  of  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
with  fome  degree  of  acrimony. 
There  are  two  forts  of  this  drug 
in  the  Ihops ;  one  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from 
the  Weft :  the  canes  or  pods  of 
the  latter  are  generally  large, 
rough,  thick-rinded,  and  the  pulp 
naufeous ;  thofe  of  the  former  are 
lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulp  blacker, 
and  of  a  fweeter  tafte  ;  this  fort 
is  preferred  to  the  other.  Such 
pods  fhould  be  chofen  as  are 
weighty,  new,  and  do  not  make 
a  rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds 
being  loc-fe  within  them)  when 
fhaken.  The  pulp  fhould  be  of 
a  bright  fhining  black  colour,  and 
of  a  I'wect  lailc,  not  harm,  which 


happens  from  the  fruit  being  ga- 
thered before  it  has  grown  fully 
ripe;  nor  fourifli,  which  it  is 
apt  to  turn  upon  keeping  :  it 
fhould  neither  be  very  dry  nor  very 
moift,  nor  at  all  mouldy  ;  which, 
from  its  being  kept  in  damp  cel- 
lars, or  moillened  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  its  weight,  it  is  very  fub- 
je£t  to  be.  Greateft  part  of  the 
pulp  diffolves  both  in  water  and  in 
rectified  fpirit  ;  and  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  cane  by  either. 
The  (hops  employ  water,  boiling 
the  bruifed  pod  therein,  and  after- 
wards evaporating  the  folution  to 
a  due  confidence. 

The  pulp  of  caffia  is  a  gentle 
laxative,  and  is  frequently  given, 
in  a  dofe  of  fome  drachms,  in  cof- 
tive  habits.  Some  diieft  a  dofe  of 
two  ounces  or  more  as  a  cathartic, 
in  inflammatory  cafes,  where  the 
more  acrid  purgatives  have  no 
place  '.  but  in  thefe  large  quanti- 
ties it  generally  naufeates  the  fto- 
mach,  produces  flatulencies,  and 
fotnetimes  gripings,efpecially  if  the 
caffia  be  not  of  a  very  good  kind  : 
thefe  efft&s  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  and  ex- 
hibiting it  in  a  liquid  form.  Geof- 
froy  fays,  it  does  excellent  fer- 
vice  in  the  painful  tendon  of  the 
belly,  which  fometimes  follows 
the  imprudent  ufe  of  antimonials, 
and  that  it  may  be  advantageoufly 
acuated  with  the  more  acrid  pur- 
gatives, or  antimonial  emetics,  or 
employed  to  abate  their  force. 
Vallifnieri  relates,  that  the  purga- 
tive vir'.ue  of  this  medicine  ib  re- 
markably promoted  by  manna  : 
that  a  mixture  of  four  drachms  of 
caffia  and  two  of  manna,  purees  as 
much  a>  twelve  drachms  of  caffia  or 
thirty-two  of  manna  alone.  Scner- 
tus  obferves,  that  the  urine  is  apt 
to  be  turned  of  a  green  colour  by 
the  ufe  of  caffu  :  and  fometimes, 
where 
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where  a  large  quantity  has  been 
taken,  blackifh.  This  drug  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  electuary,  and 
is  an  ingredient  alio  in  another. 

CASSIA    LIGNEA     [£</.] 
Cortex,  Jlores  nondum  explicati. 

Laurus  Cajfia  Lin. 

Cafiia  ;  the  bark  and  buds. 

This  bark,  which  is  imported 
from  different  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  from  China,  has  a  very 
exact  refemblance  to  the  cinnamon, 
and  is  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus  of  tree.  It  is  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  the  cinnamon, 
by  being  of  a  thicker  and  coarfer 
appearance,  and  by  its  breaking 
fhortand  fmooth,  while  the  cinna- 
mon breaks  fibrous  and  fhiveiy. 

This  bark  refembles  cinnamon 
ftill  more  exactly  in  its  aromatic 
flavour  than  in  its  external  appear- 
ance, and  feems  only  to  differ 
from  it  in  being  fomewhaMveaker, 
in  abounding  more  with  a  vifcous 
mucilaginous  matter,  and  in  be- 
ing lefs  aftringent.  Accordingly, 
it  has  not  only  a  place  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but  is 
alfo  the  bafis  of  a  diftilled  water. 
It  is  perhaps  furprifing  that  the 
London  college  have  not  given  it 
a  place  in  their  lift.  But  although 
it  does  not  enter  their  pharmaco- 
poeia, yet  we  may  venture  to  affert 
that  it  will  no|  be  neglected  by 
the  apothecaries.  At  prefent  it 
is  very  common  with  many  of 
them  to  fubftitute  the  caffia  in  e- 
very  cafe  for  the  more  expensive 
article  cinnamon  :  and  indeed  al- 
jnoft  the  whole  of  what  is  at  pre- 
fent  fold  under  the  title  either  of 
firnple  or  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
water,  is  entirely  prepared  from 
caffia,  and  not  even  entirely  from 
the  bark,  but  from  a  mixture  of 
the  bark  and  buds. 


CASTOREUM  [IW.  Ed.] 

Cnjlor  jiber  L'ti. 

Caftor. 

Caftor  appears  to  be  a  peculiar 
fatty  depolition,  found  in  cells  or 
bags  fituated  near  the  rectum  in 
the  beaver,  a  four  footed  amphibi- 
ous animal  frequent  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  bed  comes  from  Rufiia  :  this 
is  in  large  round  hard  pods,  which 
appear,  when  cut,  full  of  a  brittle 
red  liver-coloured  fubftance,  inter- 
fperfed  with  membranes  and  fibre:; 
exquifitely  interwoven.  An  in- 
ferior fort  is  brought  from  Dant- 
zick  ;  this  is  generally  fat  and 
moift.  The  worft  of  all  is  that  of 
New  England,  which  is  in  longifh. 
thin  pods.  But  of  late  fome,  ap- 
parently not  inferior  to  the  Ruf- 
fian caftor,  has  been  brought  from 
Hudfon's  bay. 

Caftor  has  a  ftrong  difagreeabie 
fraell,  and  an  acrid,  biting,  bit* 
teriih,  naufeous  tafle.  Water  ex- 
tracts the  naufeous  part,  with  little 
of  the  finer  bitter  ;  rectified  fpirit 
extracts  this  laft,  without  much 
of  the  naufeous :  proof-  fpirit  both  : 
water  elevates  the  whole  of  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  :  rectified  fpirit 
brings  over  nothing. 

Caftor  is  coFifidered  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihyfte- 
Btc  medicines  :  fome  celebrated 
practitioners  have  neverthelefs 
doubted  its  virtues;  Newmann 
and  Stahl  declare  it  infignificant. 
Experience,  however,  has  (hewn 
t-hat  the  virtues  of  caftor  are  con- 
fiderable,  though  they  are  certain- 
ly far  lefs  than  they  have  been  ge- 
nerally fuppoled  to  be.  Its  offi- 
cinal preparations  are  a  fimple 
and  compound  fpirituous  tincture. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  fome  other 
compofi'u'ons;  as  the  compound 
powder  of  myrrh. 

CASUM- 
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CASUMUNAR  [J5ran.] 
This  is  a  tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  thick,  marked  on  the  fur- 
face  with  circles  or  joints  like  gal- 
angal,  of  abrownifh  or  am  colour 
en  the  outf.de,  and  a  dufky  yellow - 
ilh  within ;  it  is  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  cut  into  tranfverfe 
flices:  what  kind  of  plant  it  pro- 
duces is  not  known. 

Caffumunar  has  a  warm  bitterifli 
tafte,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  ginger. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  hyfteric 
cafes,  epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of  me- 
mory, and  other  diforders  ;  the 
prefent  practice  fometimes  employs 
it  as  a  ftomachic  and  a  carminative, 
but  it  is  hdt  fo  much  ufed  or  known 
as  it  defervesto  be. 

CATECHU,  Fulgo,  Terra 
Jopomca  [Lond.  Ed.~] 

Mhnofa  Catechu  kin. 
.     Catechu;  the  extract. 

This  vegetable  extract,  which 
has  long  had,  but  very  improperly, 
the  name  of  Terra  <Japon\cai  is  the 
product  of  a  plant  growing  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  A  particular  account 
of  the  vegetables  from  whence  it  is 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  method 
of  preparation,  was  fome  time  ago 
published  by  Dr  Keir  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Observations*  The 
only  earth  which  it  contains,  con- 
futes entirely  of  adhering  impu- 
rities from  the  furnaces  or  kilns 
in  virhifh  it  is  prepared.  Hence 
it  is  with  great  propriety,  that 
in  fome  of  the  belt  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, a  fuccus  japonlcus  depura- 
tus  is  introduced,  although  not  a- 
dopted  either  by  the  London  or 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

The  extract  of  catechu  in  its  pa- 
red ftate  is  a  dry  and  pulveriiable 
fubih'Pce.  Outwardly  it  is  of  a 
vedui:';.  colour,  internally  of  a  Alin- 
ing dark  brown,  with  a  flight  enft 
•f  led.     It  is  a  mild,  but  at  the 


fame  time  a  powerful  aftringent. 
It  is  more  agreeable  in  tafle  than 
molt  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs. 
It  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  kind  of 
fweetnefs  and  mueilaginous  feel. 
It  may  be  ufefully  employed  for 
mod  purpofes  where  an  aftringent 
is  indicated,  provided  the  mod 
powerful  be  not  requifite.  But 
it  is  particularly  ufeful  in  alvine 
fluxes;  and  where  thefe  require 
the  ufe  of  aftringents,  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  one  equally  be- 
neficial. Befides  this  it  is  em- 
ployed alfo  in  uterine  profluvia,  in 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifcera 
in  general,  in  catarrhal  affections, 
and  various  other  difeafes  where 
aftringents  are  indicated.  It  is 
often  fuffered  to  diffolve  leifurely 
in  the  mouth,  as  a  topical  aftrin- 
gent for  laxities  and  exulceration3 
of  the  gums,  for  aphthous  ulcers 
in  the  mouth,  and  fimilar  affec- 
tions: And  it  is  in  fome  other 
cafes  applied  externally  both  un  Jer 
the  form  of  fclution  and  of  oint- 
ment. 

Catechu  diffolves  almoft  entirely 
in  water  excepting  its  impurities. 
But  thefe  are  in  general  fo  conii- 
derable  in  point  of  quantity,  that 
Dr  Lewis  computes  them  to  con- 
ftitute  one  eighth  part  of  the  mafs. 
Of  the  pure  matter,  rectified  fpirit 
diflblvcs  about  feven  eighths  into 
a  deep  red  liquor  ;  the  part  which 
it  leaves  undiflolved  is  an  almelt 
infipid  mucilaginous  fubftance. 

Catechu  is  the  balls  of  feveral 
fixed  formulas  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, particularly  of  a  tin&ure 
and  an  electuary  :  But  the  belt 
form  under  which  it  can  be  exhi- 
bited is  that  of  fimple  infufion  in 
warm  water,  with  a  proportion  of 
cinnamon  or  caffia  ;  for  by  this 
means  it  is  at  once  freed  from  its 
impurities,  and  improved  by  the 
addition  ol  the  aromatic. 

CEN- 
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CENTAURI.UM  MAJOR 

Radix. 

Centaurea  Centaurlum  Lin. 

Greater  centaury,  the  root. 

The  greater  centaury  is  a  large 
plant  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a  rough  fomewhat  acrid 
talle,  and  abounds  with  a  red  vifcid 
juice  ;  its  rough  tafte  has  gained 
it  iome  efteem  as  an  aftringent ;  its. 
acrimony  as  an  aperient  ;  and  its 
glutinous  quality  as  a  vulnerary: 
the  prefent  practice  takes  little 
notice  of  it  with  any  intention. 

CENTAURIUM  MINUS 
\Lond.  Ed '.J    Cacumen. 

Gentiana  Centaitrium  Lin. 

Lefler  centaury  ;  the  top. 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  in  dry  paiture  grounds, 
and  among  corn.  The  tops  are 
an  ufeful  aperient  bitter. 

CEPA  [Suec.~[  Radix, 

Allium  cepa  Lin. 

Onion  ;  the  root. 

Thefe  roots  are  cenfidered  rather 
as  articles  of  food  than  of  medi- 
cine :  they  are  fuppofed  to  afford 
little  or  no  nourifhment,  and  when 
eaten  liberally  produce  flatulencies, 
occafion  thlrit,  head-achs,  and  tur- 
bulent dreams  :  in  cold  phlegmatic 
iabits,  where  a  vifcid  mucus  a- 
bounds,  they  doubtlefs  have  their 
ufe  ;  as  by  their  Stimulating  quality 
they  tend  to  excite  appetite  an*l 
promote  fweat :  by  fome  they  are 
ftrongly  recommended  in  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine,  and  in  dropfies.  The 
chief  medicinal  ufe  of  onions  in 
the  prefent  practice  is  in  external 
applications,  as  a  cataplsfm  for 
fuupurating  tumours,  &c. 

CERA  FLAVA  \_Lond.  Ed~\ 
Yellow  bees  wax. 
This  is  a  folid  concrete  obtained 
from    the    honeycombs    after  the 


honey  is  got  out  by  heating  and 
prefling  them  between  iron  plates. 
The  bed  fort  is  of  a  lively  yellow 
colour,  and  an  agreeable  fmeli, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  honey  ; 
when  new,  it  is  toughifh,  yet  eafy 
to. break;  by  age  it  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle,  it  lofes  its  fine  co« 
lour,  and  in  great  meafure  its  fmell.. 

CERA  ALBA  [Lond.  Ed.] 

White  wax. 

White  wax  is  prepared  from  the 
yellow,  by  reducing  it  into  thin 
flakes,  and  expoling  it  for  a  length 
of  time  to  the  adtion  of  the  fun, 
air,  and  water ;  when  fufficient- 
ly  bleached,  it  is  melted  and  call 
into  cakes.  The  beft  fort  is  of  a 
clear  and  almoft  tranfparent  white- 
nefs,  and  of  a  light  agreeable  fmelJy 
like  that  of  the  yellow  wax,  but 
much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 
in  cerates,  plafters,  unguents,  &c. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup- 
puration,  &c.  It  readily  unites 
with  oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not 
with  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors. 
It  is  given  alfo  internally  in  diar~ 
rhesas  and  dyfenteries,  when  mixed 
with  oily  fubftances. 

CERASUS  [&»«.]  Folia, 
fruBus,  gummi. 

Prunus  Gerafus  Lin. 

The  cherry;  the  leaves,  fruit, 
and  gum. 

Of  this  fruit  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  varieties  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens :  particularly  the  fweet 
cherry  with  a  black  juice ;  the 
pleafantly-fourifh  cherry,  with  a 
colourlefs  juice  ;  and  the  very  fame 
cherry  with  a  blood-red  juice  j 
commonly  called  black,  red,  and 
moreilo  cherries. 

Thefe  fruits,  efpeq^ally  the  acid 
forts,  arc  very  ufefuf  and  agreeable 
coukrs?  and  quenchers  of  thirft; 
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and  are  fometimes  directed  with 
this  intention,  in  bilious,  or  febrile 
diflempers.  Boerhaave  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  thefe  and  the  other 
fruits,  called  horai,  as  aperients  in 
fome  chronic  cafes ;  and  declares 
himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  obftru&ion  of  the  vifcera 
capable  of  being  removed  by  me- 
dicine,  which  will  not  yield  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  thefe.  They  are 
rather,  however,  ufed  as  an  article 
of  diet  or  luxury,  than  in  the  way 
of  medicine  ;  and  accordingly  have 
no  place  in  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry  is  a  pret- 
ty pure  vegetable  mucilage,  nearly 
the  fame  with  gum  arabic. 


la. 


:EREFOLIUM  [SW.]  Her- 


Sandix  Cerefolium  Lin. 

Chervil ;  the  plant. 

This  is  a  low  annual  plant  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens  for 
culinary  purpofes.  It  is  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach, 
gently  aperient  and  diuretic. 
Geoifroy  allures  us,  that  he  has 
found  it  from  experience  to  be  of 
excellent  fervice  in  dropfies  ;  that, 
in  this  diforder,  it  promotes  the 
difcharge  of  urine  when  fuppreffed ; 
renders  it  clear  when  feculent  and 
turbid  ;  and  when  high  and  fiery, 
of  a  paler  colour  ;  that  it  afts 
mildly  without  irritation,  and  tends 
rather  toallay  than  to  excite  inflam- 
mation. He  goes  fo  iar  as  to  fay, 
that  dropfies  which  do  not  yield  to 
this  medicine,  are  fcarcely  capable 
of  being  cured  by  any  other.  He 
directs  the  juice  to  be  given  in  the 
dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces  every 
fourth  hour,  and  continued  for 
fome  time,  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  nitre  and  fyrup  of 
the  five  opening  roots. 


CERVUS   CORNTJ  [Loth?.] 

Stag's  or  Hart's  horn. 

Many  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horn*,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  in 
general :  but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them  ;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  great  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns, 
and  an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary 
longevity.  From  thefe  circum- 
ftances  it  Was  inferred  that  all  the 
parts  of  him  muft  be  proper  for  in- 
timidating the  enraged  Archseus, 
renewing  health  and  ftrength,  and 
prolonging  life.  They  are  of  the 
fame  nature  with  bones  ;  and  their 
produces  by  heat  are  thofe  of  the 
folid  animal  fubftances  in  general. 
As  fuch  they  were  at  one  time  fo 
much  employed  for  yielding  the 
volatile  alkali,  that  they  even  gave 
a  name  to  that  article. 

The  horns  boiled  in  water,  give 
out  an  emollient  nutritious  jelly. 
Burnt  to  whitenefs,  they  yield  an 
earth,  which  is  employed  in  the 
officinal  white  decoction,  or,  as  it 
is  now  more  properly  ftyled,  the 
Decofium  cornu  cervi. 

CHALYBS,  SeeFERRUM. 

CHAM^DRYS  [6W.]  Her- 
la. 

Teucrium  chamiedryi  Lin. 

Germander  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  low  mrubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
tops,  and  feeds,  have  a  bitter  tafte, 
with  fome  degree  of  allringency 
and  aromatic  flavour.  They  are 
recommended  as  fudorific,  diuretic, 
and  emmenagogue,andfor  llrength- 
ening  the  (tomach  and  vifcera  in 
general.  With  fome  they  have 
been  in  great  elleem  in  intennitttnt 
fevers,  and  alio  in  fcrophulous  and 
other   chronic    diforders ;    but   at 
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the  prefent  they  are  very  little  ufed, 
and  have  now  no  place  either  in 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias. 

CHAMiEMELUM    [Lond.] 
Flos  [implex.  \_Ed.^\  Herba  el  Flares. 

Anthemis  nobi/is  Lin. 

Chamomile  ;  the  herb  and  flow- 
ers. 

Thefehave  a  ftrong  not  ungrate- 
ful aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very  bit- 
ter naufeous  talle.  They  are  ac- 
counted carminative,  aperient,  e- 
mollient,  and  in  fome  degree  ano- 
dyne ;  and  Hand  recommended  in 
flatulent  colics,  for  promoting  the 
uterine  purgations,  in  fpafmodic 
pains,  and  the  pains  of  women  in 
child  bed  :  fometimes  they  have 
been  employed  in  intermittent 
fevers,  and  in  nephritis.  Thefe 
flowers  are  frequently  alfo  ufed  ex- 
ternally in  difcutient  and  antifeptic 
fomentations,  and  in  emollient  gly- 
ilers  :  they  enter  the  Decoclum  pro 
enemate  and  Decoclum  pro  f omenta  of 
the  Loudon,  and  the  Decoclum  cha- 
mxmeli  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. An  effential  oil  was  for- 
merly directed  to  be  prepared  from 
them,  but  it  is  now  omitted.  A 
fimple  watery  infufion  of  them 
taken  in  a  tepid  .(late  is  at  prefent 
frequently  employed  to  promote 
the  operation  of  emetics. 

CAML-EPITHYS  [5W.]  Her- 
ha, 

Teucrium  Chamap'thys  Lin. 

Ground  pine,    the  herb. 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  clam- 
my to  the  touch,  of  a  ftrong  aro- 
matic refinous  fmell,  and  a  bitter 
roughifh  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  aperient  and  vulnerary,  and 
alfo  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains. 

CHELIDON1UM     MAJUS 

[  Qiun  j  Herba-,  Radix , 


Chelidonium  tnajus  Lin. 
Celandine  ;  the  leaves  and  root. 
This  plant  grows  upon  old  walls, 
among  rnbbifh,  and  j[n  wafte  fhady 
places.  The  herb  is  of  a  blueifh. 
green  colour  ;  the  root  of  a  deep 
red  ;  both  contain  a  yellowifli 
gold-coloured  juice  ;  their  fmell  is 
difagreeable  ;  the  talle  fomewhat 
bitterifh,  very  acrid,  biting  and 
burning  the  mouth  ;  the  root  is 
the  mod  acrid.  The  juice  of 
celandine  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes  :  but  it  is 
too  (harp,  unlefs  well  diluted,  to  ba 
applied  with  fafety  to  that  tender 
organ.  It  has  been  fometimes 
ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  for  extirpating  warts,  clean- 
fing  old  ulcers,  and  in  cataplafms 
for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This  acri- 
monious plant  is  rarely  given  in- 
ternally ;  the  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thofe  of  a  (limulating  aperi- 
ent, diuretic,  and  fudorific  :  it  is 
particularly  recommended  in  jaun- 
dices where  there  are  no  fymptoms 
of  inflammation,  and  in  dropfies. 
Some  fuppofe  the  root  to  have  been 
Helmont's  fpecific  in  the  hydrops 
afcites.  Half  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  of  the  dry  root  is  directed 
for  a  dofe  ;  or  an  infufion  of 
an    ounce,    of  the   frefh   root   in 


CHELIDONIUM     MINUS 

\_Brim.~\  Radix. 

Ranunculus  Fiearia  Lin. 

Pilewort ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  very  fmall  piant,  found 
in  moill  meadows,  and  by  hedge- 
fides:  the  roots  confift  of  (lender 
fibres,  with  fome  little  tubercles 
among  them,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  refemble  the  haemorrhoids  $ 
hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that, 
this  root  mud  needs  be  of  won- 
derful efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that 
diftafe ;  to  the  tafte,  it  is  little. 
& 
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other  than  mucilaginous ;  and  al- 
though -ft ill  retained  in  feveral  of 
the  foreign  pharmacopoeia!,  it  is 
never  ufed  in  this  country. 

CHINA  [&w.]  Radix. 

Stnilax  China  Lin . 

China  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the 
Haft  Indies.  But  befides  the  ori- 
ental china  root,  there  is  alfo  a 
root  under  the  fame  name  brought 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  obtained 
from  a  different  fpecies  of  the  fame 
genus.  They  are  both  longilh, 
full  of  joints,  of  a  pale  reddifh  co- 
lour, of  no  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte  :  the  oriental,  which  is  the 
moft  efteemed,  is  confiderably 
harder,  and  p?.ler  coloured  than  the 
other.  Such  fhould  be  chofen  as 
is  frefh,  ciofe,  heavy,  and  upon 
being  chewed  appears  full  of  a 
fat  unctuous  juice.  China  root 
was  either  unknown  or  difregarded 
by  the  antient  phyficians.  It  was 
full  introduced  into  Europe  about 
the  year  1535,  with  the  character 
of  being  a  fpecific  againft  vene- 
real and  cutaneous  dilorders;  and 
as  fuch  was  ufed  for  fome  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi- 
cines of  a  more  powerful  kind.  It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
infenfible  perfpiration  and  the  uri- 
nary difcharge. 

CICHOREUM  [6W.]  Radix, 
herba. 

Cichoreum  Intybus  Lin. 

Wild  fuceory ;  the  roots  and 
herb. 

The  root  has  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  rou^h- 
nefs  ;  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter  :  the  roots,  ftalks,  and 
leaves  yield,  on  being  wounded, 
a  milky  faponaceous  juice.  By 
culture  thi6  plant  lofes  its  green 
colour  and  its   bilteincfa,    mid  in 


this  ftate  is  employed  in  falads;  the 
darker  coloured  and  more  deeply 
jagged  the  leaves,  the  bitterer  13 
their  tafte.  Wild  fuceory  acta 
without  much  irritation,  tending 
to  cool  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  corroborate  the  tone  of  the 
inteftines.  The  juice  taken  in 
large  quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up 
a  gentle  diarrhoea,  and  continued 
for  fome  weeks,  has  been  found  to 
produce  excellent  effedts  in  cutane- 
ous affections  and  other  chronical 
difeafeg. 

CICUTA  [loiw/.]  Herba,  Jos, 
Jemen.   [_Ediri.~]  Folia,  fernen. 

Conium  mclculatum  Lin. 

Hemlock;  the  leaves,  flower, 
and  feed. 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  common  about  the  fides  of 
fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moifl 
fhady  places :  the  leaves  are  wing-? 
ed,  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
fmall  fern-like  feftions,  of  a  dark 
or  blackifh  green  colour,  and  ap- 
pearing as  it  were  rough  :  the  ftalk 
is  hollow  (as  is  likewife  great  part 
of  the  root  after  the  ftalk  has  a- 
rifen),.and  fpotted  with  feveral 
blackifh,  red,  or  purple  fpots. 
Hemlock  is  fometimes  applied  ex- 
ternally in  the  form  of  decoction, 
infufion,  or  poultice,  as  a  difcuti- 
ent.  Thefe  are  apt  to  excoriate, 
and  their  vapour  is  fometimes  par- 
ticularly difagreeable  and  hurtful. 
The  ftalks  are  infignificant,  and 
the  roots  very  virulent.  With 
regard  to  its  virtue,  when  taken 
internally,  it  has  been  generally 
accounted  poifonous ;  which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high  degree, 
when  ufed  in  any  confiderable 
quantity.  But  Dr  Stoerk  has 
found,  that  in  certain  fmall  dofes* 
it  may  be  taken  with  great. fafety  ; 
and  that,  without  at  all  diforder- 
InG"  the  confti'.u'.ion,  or  even  pro- 
ducing- 
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ducing  any  fenfible  operation,  it 
fometimes  proves  a  powerful  re- 
folvent  in  many  obftinate  difor- 
ders.  In  fcirrhiis,  the  internal 
and  external  ufe  of  hemlock  has 
been  found  ufefuh  but  then  mer- 
cury has  been  generally  ufed  at  die 
fame  time.  In  open  Cancer,  it 
often  abates  the  pains,  and- is  free 
from  the  conftipating  effects  of 
opium.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in 
fcrophulous  tumours  and  ulcers, 
and  other  ill  conditioned  fores.  It 
is  alfo  recommended  by  fome  in 
chincough,  and  various  other  dif- 
eafes.  Its  common,  and  perhaps 
belt  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  in  the  dofe,  at  firft,  of  two 
or  three  grains  a-day,  which  in 
fome  cafes  has  been  gradually  in- 
creafed  to  upwards  of  two  ounce's 
a-day,  without  producing  giddi- 
nefs.  Both  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  given  a 
place  to  the  Succus  fpiffatus  cicuta. 

CINARA  {Lond  Ed,]  Folium. 

Cynara  Scolymus  Lin. 

Artichoke  ;   the  leaves. 

The  artichoke  is  a  larpe  roufjh 
plant,  with  greyifh  leaves,  which 
is  well  known  in  our  gardens,  be. 
ing  very  commonly  cultivated  far 
culinary  purpofes.  The  leaves 
are  bitter;  and  on  being  preffed 
give  out  their  bitternefs  along  with 
their  juice.  This  expreffed  juice  is 
given  in  dropfies,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  has  proved  fuccefsful  after 
other  medicines  have  failed.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  expreffed  juice 
pafled  only  through  a  coarfe  ftrain- 
er*  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  white  wine,  and  of  this  mixture 
two  or  three  table  fpoonfuls  ate 
taken  every  morning  and  evening. 
It  operates  by  promoting  diurefis. 
For  this  purpofe,  an  infufion  of  the 
leaf  is  .alfo  ufed;  and  both  the 
leaves  and  Italks  enter  into  many 


of    the   diuretic   decoctions   ufed 
by  the  country  people. 

CINNABAR.I3       NATIVA 

[Bran.] 

Native  cinnabar. 

This  is  a  ponderous  mineral  of" 
a  red  colour,  found  in  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  fined  fort  ia 
in  pretty  large  maffes,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  of  an  elegant 
deep  red  colour,  which  is  much 
improved  by  grinding  the  mafa 
into  fine  powder  ;  There  is  ano- 
ther fort,  of  a  good  colour,  ia 
roundifli  drops,  fmooth  without^ 
and  ftriated  within. 

This  mineral  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  6  parts  of  mercury  and 
one  of  fulphur  ;  the  finer  the  colour 
of  the  cinnabar,  the  more  mercury 
it  is  found  to  hold.  Native  cinnabaS 
has  been  by  many  preferred  as  & 
medicine  to  that  made  by  art  ? 
The  native  has  fometimes  been  ob- 
ferved  to  occafion  naufea,  vomit- 
ing, and  anxiety  :  chefe  probably 
proceeded  from  an  admixture  of 
fi/rrie  arfenical  particles  which  it 
could  not  be  freed  from  by  repeat- 
ed ablution.  When  pure,  it  has 
no  quality  or  medical  virtue  dif« 
tine~t  from  thofe  of  the  artificial 
cinnabar,  now  ftyled,  Hydrargyrum 
fulpburatus  ruber,  and  afterwards 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  mer- 
curial preparations. 

CINCHONA  [iW.]   Cortex* 

CORTEX  PERUVIANU& 
[Edin.-\ 

Cinchona  officinalis  Lin, 

Peruvian  bark. 

The  tree  which  furnifhes  thi# 
bark  is  defcribed  as  beirig  irt  gc* 
nefal  about  fifteen  feet  high  and 
fix  inches  thick.  It  fbmewhafi 
refembles  our  cherry-tree,  grows 
pronrifcuoufly  in  forefts,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Quito 
in  Peru,  and  is  fpontaneoufiy  pro- 
pagated from  its  feeds. 

The  bark  has  fome  odour,  to 
moft  people  not  unpleafant,  and 
very  perceptible  in  the  diftilled 
water,  in  which  floating  globules, 
like  effentiai  oil,  have  been  ob- 
ferved.  Its  tafte  is  bitter  and 
aftringent,  accompanied  with  a 
degree  of  pungency,  and  leaving 
a  considerably  lafting  impreffion 
on  the  tongue. 

Two  fpecies  are  mentioned, 
viz.  the  coloured  and  the  white. 
The  colo&red  includes  the  pale, 
the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  knot- 
tv  ;  .  their  barks  being  coloured. 
The  white  includes  four  varieties, 
their  barks  being  of  a  whkifh  co- 
lour. 

The  proper  red  bark  and  one 
of  the  white  kind  have  been  found 
•in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo 
been  difcovered  in  the  Weft  India 
iilands,  particularly  in  Jamaica  : 
]t  is  accurately  defcribed  by  Dr 
Wright,  under  the  title  of  Cin- 
chona jfamaicntfis,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lifned  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a£tions<>  In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
the  fea-fide  beech,  and  grows  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  high.  The 
white,  furrowed,  thick  outer  bark 
is  not  ufed  ;  the  dark-brown  in- 
ner bark  ha*  the  common  flavour, 
with,  a  mixed  kind  of  tafte,  at 
fir  ft  of  horfe-radiih  and  ginger, 
becoming  at  laft  bitter  and  aftrin- 
gent. It  feems  to  give  out  more 
extractive  matter  than  the  cincho- 
na officinalis.  Some  of  it  was  im- 
ported from  St  Lucia,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  having  been  ufed 
with  advantage  in  the  army  and 
navy  during  the  Lift  war.  The 
frefh  bark  is  found  to  be  confider- 
ably  emetic  and  cathartic,  wluch 


properties    it    is    laid   to    lofe    on 
drying. 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly 
in  ufe  in  Britain.  The  pale  is 
brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  either  flit  or  quilled,  and 
the  powder  is  rather  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  that  of  cinnamon. 
The  red  is  generally  in  much  lar- 
ger, thicker,  flatter  pieces,  but 
fometimes  alfo  in  the  form  of 
quills,  and  its  powder  is  reddifh 
like  that  of  Armenian  bole.  It 
is  much  more  refinous,  and  pof- 
feffea  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  other  forts;  and  the 
more  nearly  the  other  kinds  re* 
femble  the  red  bark,  the  better 
they  are  now  conlidered.  The 
red  bark  is  heavy,  firm,  found, 
and  dry  ;  friable  between  the 
teeth  ;  does  not  feparate  into 
fibres  ;  and  breaks,  not  fhivery, 
but  fhort,  clofe,  and  fmooth.  It 
has  three  layers:  the  outer  is 
thin,  rugged,  of  a  reddifh  brown 
colour,  but  frequently  covered 
with  moffy  matter  :  the  middle  is 
thicker,  more  compact,  darker- 
coloured,  very  refmous,  brittle, 
and  yields  firft  to  the  peftle  :  the 
inmoft  is  more  woody,  fibrous, 
and  of  a  brighter  red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  it3 
virtues  both  to  cold  and  boiling 
water ;  but  the  deception  is 
thicker,  gives  out  its  tafte  more 
readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with 
a  chalybeate  more  fuddeuly  th  m 
the  ireih  cold  infuhon.  This  in- 
fulion,  however,  contains  at  lenft 
as  much  extractive  matter,  but 
more  in  a  llate  of  folution  ;  and 
its  colour  on  ftiuidjng  fome  time 
wi!h  the  chalybeate,  becomes 
darker;  while  that  cf  the  defec- 
tion becomes  more  faint.  When 
infuiioiu  arc  of  a  certain  age,  the 
addition 
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addition  of  a  chalybeate  renders 
them  green  ;  and  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a 
ilate  of  fermentation,  and  fpoilt. 
Mild  or  cauftic  alkalies,  or  lime, 
precipitate  the  extractive  matter, 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  the  cauftic 
alkali,  is  rediffolved  by  a  farther 
addition  of  the  alkali.  Lime  wa- 
ter precipitates  lefs  from  a  frefh 
infufion  than  from  a  frefh  decoc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  precipitate  of 
this  laft  fome  mild  earth  is  per- 
ceptible. The  infufion  is  redu- 
ced by  age  to  the  fame  date  with 
the  frefh  decoction,  and  then  they 
depofite  nearly  an  equal  quantity 
of  mild  earth  and  extractive  mat- 
ter ;  fo  that  lime-water,  as  well 
as  a  chalybeate,  may  be  ufed  as 
a  teft  of  the  relative  ftrength  and 
perifhable  nature  of  the  different 
preparations,  and  of  different 
barks.  Accordingly  cold  infu- 
fions  are  found  by  experiments 
to  be  lefs  perifhable  than  decoc- 
tions ;  infuiions  and  deco-tions  of 
the  red  bark,  than  thofe  of  the 
pale  ;  thofe  of  the  red  bark  how- 
ever, are  found  by  length  of  time 
to  feparate  more  mild  earth  with 
the  lime  water,  and  more  extrac- 
tive matter.  Lime-water,  as  pre- 
cipitating the  extractive  matter, 
appears  an  equally  improper  and 
difagreeable  menftruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the 
refin  by  means  of  much  lefs  gum 
than  has  been  fuppofed.  Rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  extracts  a  bitternefs, 
but  no  attringency,  from  a  refi- 
duurn  of  twenty  affufiocs  of  cold 
water;  and  water  extracts  aftrin- 
gency,  but  no  bitternefs,  from 
the  refiduumofas  many  affufions 
of  rectified  fpirit.  The  refidua 
in  both  are  infipid. 

From  many  ingenious  experi- 
ments made  on  the  Peruvian  bark 
by  Dr   Irving,     which   are    now 


publiflied  in  a  differtation  that 
gained  the  prize-medal  given  by 
the  IJarveian  focitty  of  Edin- 
burgh for  1  7 1> 3 ,  the  power  of 
different  menftrua  on  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  is  ascertained  with 
greater  accuracy  than  had  before 
been  done  :  and  it  appears,  that 
with  refpect  to  their  comparative 
power,  the  fluids  after  mention- 
ed act  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Cauftic  ley. 

French  brandy, 

Rhenifh  wine. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Mild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime  water. 

1  he  antifeptic  powers  of  vine- 
gar and  bark  united  are  double 
the  fum  of  thofe  taken  Separately. 
The  aftringent  power  of  the  batk 
is  increafed  by  vitriolic  acid  ;  the 
bitter  tafte  is  destroyed  by  it. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
the  bark  are, 

1.  The  powder:  of  this,  the 
firft  parcel  that  paffes  the  fieve 
being  the  moil  refinous  and  brittle 
part,   is  the  ftrongeft. 

2.  The  extract:  the  watery 
and  fplrituous  extracts  conjoined 
form  the  molt  proper  preparations 
of  this  kind. 

3.  The  refin  :  this  cannot  per- 
haps be  obtained  feparate  from 
the  gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be 
defirable. 

4.  Spirituous  tincture  :  this  is 
belt  made  with  proof  fpirit. 

5.  The  decoction  :  this  prepa- 
ration, though  frequently  employ- 
ed, is  yet  in  many  refpects  inferior 
even  to  a  fimple  watery  infufion. 

The  belt  form  is  that  of  pow- 
der 1 
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der  ;  in  which  the  conflituent  parts 
are  in  the  moft  effectual  propor- 
tion. The  cold  infufion-  which 
can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by 
agitation,  the  fpirituous  tincture, 
and  the  extract,  are  likewife  pro- 
per in  this  refpect.  For  covering 
the  tafte,  different  patients  re- 
quire different  vehicles  ;  liquorice, 
aiomatics,  acids,  port-wine,  fmall- 
beer,  porter,  milk,  butter-milk, 
&c.  are  frequently  employed ; 
and  fehofe  who  diflike  the  tafte  of 
the  bark  itfelf,  vary  in  their  ac- 
counts to  which  the  preference  is 
due  ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  form 
of  electuary  with  currant-jelly,  or 
with  brandy  or  rum. 

According  to  fome,  the  Peru- 
vians learned  the  ufe  of  this  bark 
by  obferving  certain  animals  af- 
fected with  intermittents  inftinc- 
tively  led  to  it ;  while  others  fay, 
that  a  Feruvian  having  an  ague 
was  cured  by  happening  to  drink 
of  a  pool  into  which  fome  trees 
of  cinchona  had  accidentally  fal- 
len ;  and  its  ufe  in  gangrene  is 
laid  to  have  originated  from  its 
curing  one  in  an  aguifh  patient. 
About  tSe  year  1640,  the  lady 
of  the  Spanim  viceroy,  the  Com- 
itiffa  del  Cinchon,  was  cured  of 
an  ague  by  the  bark,  which  has 
therefore  been  called  Gortex  or 
Pulvis  Comitiffae,  Cinchona,  Chi- 
nachina  or  Chinchina,  Kinakina, 
or  Kinkina,  Quinaquina  or  Quin- 
quina ;  and  from  the  interefl  which 
the  Cardinal  de  Lugo  and  the 
Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  diitribu- 
tion,  it  has  been  called  Cortex  or 
Pulvis  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  pulvis 
Jefmticus,  Patrum,  Sec. 

On  its  firft  introduction  into 
Europe,  it  was  reprobated  by 
many  eminent  phyficians  ;  and  at 
different  periods  long  after,  it  was 
conlidered  a  dangerous  pemedy ; 
but    its   chara&er,    mi  procefs  of 


time  became  very  univcrfally  efta- 
blifhed. 

Practitioners  have  differed  much 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some 
have  afcribed  its  virtues  entirely  to 
a  ftimulant  power  ;  but  while  the 
ftrongeft  and  molt  permanent  fti- 
muli  have  by  no  means  the  fame 
effeft  with  bark  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes,  the  bark  itfelf  fhews  fcarce- 
ly  any  ftimulant  power ;  either 
from  its  action  on  the  ftomach  or 
on  other  fenfible  parts  to  which  it 
is  applied.  From  its  action  on 
dead  animal  fibres,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  powerful  a- 
ftringent ;  and  from  its  good 
effects  in  certain  difeafes,  there  is 
reafon  to  piefume  that  it  is  a  ftill 
more  powerful  tonic.  To  this 
tonic  power  fome  think  that  its 
action  as  an  antifeptic  is  to  be 
entirely  attributed :  but  that  it 
has  a  powerful  effect  in  refilling 
the  feptic  progrefs  to  which  animal 
fubftances  are  naturally  fubjected, 
appears  to  be  independant  of  tonic 
power,  becaufe  it  refills  putrefac- 
tion in  dead  animal  matter  when 
entirely  detached  from  the  living 
body. 

Although  it  be  admitted  that 
the  Peruvian  bark  ac~ls  powerfully 
as  an  aftringent,  as  a  tonic,  and  as 
an  antifeptic,  yet  thefe  principles 
will  by  no  means  explain  all  the 
effects  derived  from  it  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  And  accordingly,  from 
no  artificial  combination  in  which 
thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  in 
which  they  exifl.  even  to  a  higher 
degree,  can  the  good  confequences 
refultihg  from  Peruvian  bark  be 
obtained.  Many     practitioners 

therefore,  are  difpofed  to  view  it 
as  a  fpecific.  If  by  a  fpeciiic  we 
mean  an  infallible  remedy,  it  can- 
not indeed  be  conlidered  as  intitled 
to  that  appellation  j  but  in  as  far 

as 
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as  it  is  a  very  powerful  remedy,  of 
the  operation  of  which  no  fatisfac- 
tory  account  has  yet  been  given, 
it  may  with  great  propriety  be  de- 
nominated a  fpecific. 

It  was  at  firft  introduced,  as  has 
already  been  faid,  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers ;  and  in  thefe, 
when  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely 
fails  of  fuccefs.  Practitioners, 
however,  have  difFered  with  re- 
gard to  the  beft  mode  of  exhibition ; 
lome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before  the 
fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  im- 
mediately after  it.  Some  order 
it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  fits  j  the  dofe  being 
the  larger  and  more  frequent 
according  to  the  frequency  of  the 
fits  ;  and  we  think  this  mode  of 
exhibition,  although  it  may  per- 
haps fometimeslead  to  the  employ- 
ment of  more  bark  than  is  necef- 
fary,  preferable,  from  being  beft 
fuited  to  moft  ftomachs.  The  re- 
quifite  quantity  is  very  different 
in  different  cafes :  and  in  many 
vernal  intermittents  it  feems  even 
fcarcely  neceffary. 

It  often  vomits  or  purges,  and 
fometimes  oppreffes  the  flomach. 
Thefe, or  any  other  effe&s  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counteracted 
by  remedies  particularly  appropri- 
ated to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is 
often  reftrained  by  exhibiting  it 
in  wine,  loofenefs  by  combining 
it  with  opium ;  and  opprefiion  at 
the  ftomach,  by  the  addition  of  an 
aromatic.  But  unlefs  for  obviat- 
ing particular  occurrences,  it  is 
more  fuccefsful  when  exhibited  in 
its  fimple  ftate  than  with  any  ad- 
dition ;"and  there  feems  to  be  little 
ground  for  believing  that  its 
powers  are  increafed  by  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  or  any  other  additions 
Svhich  have  frequently  been  made. 
It  is  now  given,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  difeafe,  with- 


out previous  evacuations,  which 
with  the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under, 
doles  of  it,  by  retarding  the  cure, 
often  feem  to  induce  abdominal  in- 
flammation, fcirrhus,  jaundice,  hec- 
tic, dropfy,  &c.  fymptoms  former- 
ly imputed  to  the  premature  or 
intemperate  ufe  of  the  bark,  but 
which  are  beft  obviated  by  its 
early  and  large  ufe.  Its  ufe  is  to 
be  continued  not  only  till  the 
paroxyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  ap- 
petite, ftrength,  and  complexion 
return.  Its  ufe  is  then  gradually 
t®  be  left  off,  and  repeated  at  pro- 
per intervals  to  fecure  againft  a 
relapfe ,  to  which,  however  un- 
accountable, independently  of  the 
recovery  of  vigour,  there  often, 
feems  to  be  a  peculiar  difpofition  ; 
and  efpecially  when  the  wind  bIow3 
from  the  eatt.  Although,  how- 
ever, moft  evacuants  cqnjoined 
with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  inter- 
mittents are  rather  prejudicial  than 
otherwife,  yet  it  is  of  advantage, 
previous  to  its  ufe,  to  empty  the 
ftomach  ;  and  on  this  account  good 
effects  are  often  obtained  from 
premifing  an  emetic. 

It  is  a  medicine  which  feems 
not  only  fuited  both  to  formed  and 
latent  intermittents,  but  to  that 
ftate  of  fibre  on  which  all  rigidly 
periodical  difeafes  feem  to  depend; 
as  periodical  pain,  inflammation, 
hjeraorrhagy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of 
external  fenfe,  &q, 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all 
continued  fevers  ;  at  the  fame  time 
attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  when  necef- 
fary the  evacuation  of  redundant 
bile  ;  always,  however,  fo  as  to 
weaken  the  patient  as  little  as  pof- 
fible. 

In  confluent  fmall  pox,  it  pro- 
motes languid  eruption  and   fup- 
puration,  diminifhes  the  fever  thro* 
the  whole  courfe  of  it,   and  pre- 
vents 
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vents  or  corrects   putrefcence  and 
gangrene. 

In  Tangrenous  lore  throats  it  is 
much  ufed,  as  it  is  externally  and 
internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gan- 
grene. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after 
due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufed 
taken  internally  and  by  injection, 
with  and  without  opium. 

In  all  thefe  hssmorrhagies  called 
paffive,  and  which  it  is  allowed  all 
hjemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come, and  li'kewife  in  other  increa- 
fed  difcharges,  it  is  much  ufed  ; 
and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of 
haemoptyfis,  fome  allege  that  it  is 
remarkably  effectual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbent. 

Jt  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  dif- 
pcfition  to  nervous  and  convulfive 
difeafes  ;  and  fome  have  great  con- 
fidence in  it  joined  with  the  acid 
ef  vitriol,  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  fcro- 
phula,  ill-conditiontd  ulcers,  ric- 
kets, fcurvy,  and  in  ftates  of con- 
valefcence. 

In  thefe  cafes,  notwithftanding 
the  ufe  of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to 
conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet. 

In  dropfy  not  depending  on  any 
particular  local  affection,  it  is  often 
alternated  or  conjoined  with  diure- 
tics, or  other  evacuants  :  and  by 
its  early  exhibition  after  the  water 
is  once  drawn  off",  or  even  begins 
to  be  freely  difcharged,  a  frefh 
accumulation  is  prevented,  and  a 
radical  cure  obtained.  In  obftinate 
venereal  cafes,  particularly  thofe 
which  appear  under  the  form  of 
pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  often  fucctf&fuily  fubjoined 
to  mercury,  or  even  given  in  con- 
junction with  it. 

CINERES    CLAVELLATI 

[Lond.]    Kali  I  m Our  urn. 

LI XIV A  [£<&i. j  Alkali pum 


Potafh,  Pearl-alb,  Lixive. 

Potafh  is  an  impure  alkaline  fait, 
produced  from  moft  land  plants  by 
burning  them  with  a  clofe  fmo- 
thering  heat.  In  this  ftate  they  arc 
called  weed-allies,  which  contain  be- 
fides  alkali,  fome  charcoal,  fulphur, 
and  a  little  vitriolated  tartar.  Thefe 
foreign  matters  are  partly  fepara- 
ted,  by  mixing  the  afhes  with  wa- 
ter, and  paffing  it  through  a  vef- 
fel  with  holes  at  the  bottom  cover- 
ed vvith  ftraw.  It  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  the  ccnfiflence  of  honey, 
and  afterwards)  burnt  in  an  oven, 
from  which  it  acquires  a  little  ftony 
matter.  In  this  ftate,  from  its  co- 
lour, it  is  called  pearl  afhes.  If 
quick  lime  be  mixed  with  the 
afhes,  and  puffed  through  the  veiTel 
as  before,  the  alkali  isconfiderably 
deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  is  confe- 
quently  cauftic,  has  a  darker  colour, 
and  gives  a  redtfh  folution,  having 
diffolved  fome  of  the  iron  of  the 
pot  it  is  prepared  in,  and  from 
which  it  is  called  potafli.  Large 
quantities  of  it  are  brought  to  us 
from  America,  Ruflia,  and  other 
places.  Other  kinds  of  impure  ve- 
getable alkali  appear  in  commerce, 
under  the  names  of  cafhub,  mar- 
coft  allies,  &c. 

C  INN  AMOMU  M  [_LorJ.  El  ] 
Cortex  et  ejus  oleum  ejfentiah. 

Laurus  Cinamomum  Lin. 

Cinnamon  ;  the  bark  and  its  ef- 
fential  oil. 

This  is  a  light  thin  bark,  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  rolled  up  in  long 
quills  or  canes  ;  of  a  fragrant  de- 
lightful ftr.ell,  and  an  aromatic, 
fwect,  pungent  taile,  with  fome 
degree  of  altringency.  It  is  ge- 
nerally mixed  with  thecafiu  bark  : 
this  lail  is  eafily  diilinguifliabie  by 
its  breaking  fmooth,  while  cin- 
namon fplinters  ;  and  by  i:s  flimy 
mucilaginous  tafle,  without  the 
i  tughnefj 
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roughnefs  of  the  true  cinnamon. 
Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant  and 
ufeful  aromatic,  more  grateful  both 
to  the  palate  and  ilomach,  than 
molt  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs: 
by  its  aftnngent  quality  it  like- 
wife  corroborates  the  vifcera,  and 
proves  of  great  fervice  in  feveral 
kinds  of  aivine  fluxes,  and  immode- 
rate dilcharges  from  the  uterus. 
An  eflential  oil,  a  diltilled  water, 
a  diftilled  fpirit,  and  a  tincture  of 
it,  are  directed  to  be  kept  in  the 
fhops  ;  but  thefe  are  much  more 
frequently  prepared  from  caffia 
than  from  cinnamon  ;  and  in  thole 
formulae,  in  which  diftillation  is  em- 
ployed, the  difference  is  perhaps 
not  very  material :  but  whether  it 
be  exhibited  under  the  form  of 
powder  or  infufion,  aftringency  is 
only  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
genuine  cinnamon ;  and  this  is 
often  required  where  it  is  employ- 
ed as  a  fpicy  ingredient  in  a  great 
number  of  compoiitions. 

CITRUS  {_Suec.~\  Corticisja- 
<vedo,  oleum,  fuccus. 

Citrus  medico  Lin- 

Citron  ;  the  yellow  rind,  oil, 
and  juice. 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen 
tree,  or  fhrub,  and  is  only  a  vari- 
ety of  the  Lemon  tree  :  it  was 
firft  brought  from  Affyria  and 
Media,  (whence  the  fruit  is  called 
mala  AJfyria,  mala  Med'tca)  into 
Greece,  and  thence  into  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
now  cultivated  ;  they  grow  alfo  in 
our  Weft  India  iflands.  Citrons 
are  rarely  ufed  among  us  :  they 
are  of  the  fame  quality  with  le- 
mons, except  that  their  juice 
is  fomewhat  lefs  acid.  They 
enter,  however,  a  confiderable 
number  of  formulas  in  feveral  of 
the   foreign  pharmacopoeias,   and 


with  us  are  frequently  employed  as 
a  condiment. 

CCk  CINELLA  ILond.  Ed.] 

Coccus  caSi  Lin. 

Cochineal. 

This  is  a  fmall,  irregular,  round, 
ifh  body,  of  a  dark  red  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  a  deep  bright  red 
within  :  it  is  brought  from  Mexico 
and  New  Spain.  This  fubllance 
was  long  fuppofed  to  be  the  feed 
of  a  plant;  but  it  is  an  infect  of 
the  Coccus  kind,  which  breeds  on 
-  the  American  prickly  pear  tree, 
and  adheres  to  the  plant  without 
changing  its  place.  Cochineal  has 
been  ftrongiy  recommended  as  a 
fudorific,  cardiac,  and  alexiphar- 
mic  ;  but  practitioners  have  never 
obferved  any  confiderable  effects 
from  it.  Its  greateft  confumption 
is  among  the  fcarlet  dyers ;  and  in 
medicine  its  principal  ufe  is  a  co- 
louring drug :  both  wateiy  and 
fpirituous  liquors  extract  its  colour. 
In  the  London  and  Edinburgh, 
pharmacopoeias,  feme  of  the  tinc- 
tures receive  from  this  drug  a  fine 
red  colour. 

COCHLEA  RI A  HORTEN- 

SIS   [Lond.  Ed.~\   Folia. 
Cockle  aria  officinalis  Lin. 
Garden  fcurvy-grafs;  the  leaves. 

COCHLEA RIA  MARINA. 

Folia . 

Cochlearia  anglica  Lirt. 

Sea  fcurvy  grafs  ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other 
difference  than  that  exprefTed  in 
their  titles;  in  taile  and  medical 
virtue,  the  firft  is  confiderably  the 
ftrongeft  ;  and  hence  is  alone 
retained  both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

Scurvy-grafs  is  a  pungent  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  ;  capable  of  pro- 
moting1 
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jmoting  tlie  fluid  fecretions  ;  it  is 
particularly  celebrated  in  fc::rvies, 
and  is  the  principal  herb  employed 
in  thefe  kinds  of  diforders  in  the 
northern  countries. 

CO?F£A  [Brwfl.1  Semen. 

Co/Tea  arable  a  Lin. 

Coffee  ;  the  fruit. 

Coffee  is  the  fruit  of  an  oriental 
fhrub,  now  cultivated  in  the  Weil 
Indies.  This  fruit  is  employed  ra- 
ther as  food  than  as  a  medicine. 
The  medical  effects  expected  from 
st  are  to  affiil  digeltion,  promote 
the  natural  ftcretions,  and  prevent 
or  r-move  adifpofition  tofleepmefs. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  fpaf- 
snodic  althma  ;  ana  in  iome  cafes 
it  is  found  highly  ufeful  in  allevi- 
ating ieveie  headach. 

COLCHICUM  [Land.  Ed] 

jR.adix. 

Colchtctim  aulumnale  Lin 

Meadow  I  anion  ;  the  root. 

This  piant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows, in  the  more  temperate  parts 
of  Europe.  The  roots,  freed 
from  the  outer  bkckifh  coat  and 
fmall  fibres,  are  white,  and  full 
of  a  white  juice.  In  drying  they 
become  wrinkled  and  dark-colour- 
ed. Applied  to  the  (kin,  this  root 
(hews  iome  kind  of  acrimony. 
When  taken  internally,  it  is  faid 
to  excite  a  fenfe  of  burning  heat, 
bloody  ftools,  and  other  violent 
■fymptoms.  In  the  form  of  fyrup, 
however,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  two  ounces  a-day  with 
out  any  bad  confequence  It  is 
fometimes  employed  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropfy. 

from  its  great  activity  it  was. 
long  ranked  among  the  poifonoiis 
vegetables  ;.  but  from  this  circum- 
itance  it  claimed  the  attention  of 
Dr  Stoerk  of  Vienna,  who  made 
it  the  fubjecVof  mnny  expei  iments. 
lording  to  Ins  account,  the  re- 


cent root  taken  in  fnbftance,  everj 
to  a  very  fmall  extent,  produces 
alarming  effects  ;  but  he  found 
that  an  oxymel  prepared  from  it 
might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  and 
proved  a  powerful  diuretic  Since 
his  publication  it  has  been  ufed  by 
other  practitioners  ;  but  it  has  by 
no  means  fupported  the  character 
which  he  gave  of  it,  even  when 
employed  in  much  Iarper  doles 
than  Dr  Stoerk  feems  to  have  ex- 
hibited. On  fome  occaiions,  how- 
ever, it  operates  as  a  powerful 
diuretic  \  and  accordingly  it  is 
not  only  introduced  into  moll  of 
the  modern  pharmacopoeias,  but 
is  alfo'  the  balis  of  different  for- 
mulae The  London  college,  in, 
imitation  of  the  original  prescrip- 
tion of  Dr  Stoerk,  have  introduced 
into  their  pharmacopoeia  an  oxymel 
colchici ;  but  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, from  an  objection  to  honey, 
which,  with  fome  people,  is  apt  to 
excite  violent  colic  pains,  have 
fubltituted  a  fyrupus  colchici ;  in 
which,  however,  nearly  the  fame 
proportions  are  retained,  fugar 
being  merely  employed  in  place  of 
honey.  This  fyrup,  in  place  of 
two  or  three  drachms  merely,  has 
been  given  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  ounces  in  a  day,  in  general 
without  any  inconvenience,  and 
fometimes  with  good  effects :  but 
like  the  other  diuretics,  it  cannot 
be  depended  on. 

COLOCYNTHIS  [ZW.} 

Frucfus  medulla  [_Rd.~]  Fruclus 
cortice  feminibufque  abJeSis. 

Cucumis  Lolocynthis  Lin. 

Colloquintida,  or  bitter  apple  ; 
the  medullary  part  of  the  fruit. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a  plant 
of  the  gourd  kind,  growing  in 
Turkey.  The  fiuit  is  about  the 
fize  of  an  orange  ;  its  medullary 
part,    freed    from    the    rind    and 
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feeds,  is  alone  ufed  in  medicine : 
this  is  very  light  white,  fpon- 
gy,  compofed  of  membranaceous 
leaves  j  of  an  extremely  bit- 
ter, naufeoiis,  acrimonious  talte. 
Colocyiuh  is  one  of  the  molt  pow- 
erful and  moit  violent  cathartics 
Many  eminent  phylicians  condemn 
It  as  dangerous,  and  even  dekteri 
oils  :  Others  recommend  it  not 
only  as  an  efficacious  purgative, 
but  liktwife  as  an  alterative  in 
obilinate  chronical  diforders  ;  in 
the  dofe  of  a  few  grains,  it  afts 
vith  great  vehemence,  diforders 
the  body,  and  fometimes  occafions 
a  d  if  charge  of  blood.  Many  at 
tempts  have  been  made  to  correft 
its  virulence  by  the  addition  of 
acids,  aftringents,  and  the  like  ; 
ihefe  may  leflen  the  force  of  the 
eolocynth,  but  no  otherwife  than 
might  be  equally  done  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  dofe.  The  bell 
method  of  abating  its  virulence, 
'without  diminifhing  its  purgative 
virtue,  feems  to  be-  by  triturating 
it  v/ith  gummy  farinaceous  fub- 
itances,  or  the  oily  feeds,  which, 
without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  colocynth  ltfelf,  prevent  its 
lelinous  particles  from'  cohering* 
End  {ticking  upon  the  intcftines, 
fo  as  to  irritate,  inflame,  or  cor- 
rode them.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  fome  of  the  purgative  pills, 
and  the  cathartic  extracts  of  the 
fheps,  particularly  of  the  E'xtrac- 
turn  colocynthidis  compo/itiim,  and 
JPilula  colocynthidis  cum  aloe. 

COLQMBA  ILond.  Ed.-\  Ra- 
dix. 

Colombo ;  the  root. 

The  botanical  c.ha rafters  of  the 
vegetable  from  whence  this  root  is 
obtained  are  not  yet  afcertained. 
It  is  brought  from  Colombo  in 
Ceylon  in  the  form  of  knobs,  ha- 
ving a  rough  furfaee;  and  confift- 


ing  of  a  cortical,  woody,  and 
medullary  lamina.  It  has  a  dif- 
agreeably  bitter  tafte,  an  aroma- 
tic flavour ;  is  confiderably  ana- 
leptic, and  particularly  effeftuai 
in  correcting  and  preventing  the 
putridity  of  bi'e.  Abroad  it  is 
much  uf;d  in  difcafes  attended 
with  bilious  fymptoms,  particu- 
larly in  cholera  ;  and  is  faid  to  be 
fometimes  very  efFeftuai  in  other 
cafes  of  vomiting.  Some  cdiifi- 
der  it  as  very  ufeful  in  dyfpepfia. 
H  ilf  a  drachm  of  the  powder  is 
given  repeatedly  in  the  day» 
Water  is  not  fo  complete  a  men- 
ftruurn  as  fpirits,  but  to  their  u- 
nited  aftion  it  yields  a  flavoured 
extraft  in  very  confiderable  quan« 
tity.  Its  ufe  in  medicine  has 
been  particularly  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  praftitioners  by 
Dr  Percival  of  Manchefter  in  his 
Experimental  Eflays;  and  it  has 
in  general  been  found  to  anfwer 
e^xpeftation  :  but  it  is  not  fo  regu» 
latly  imported  as  to  admit  of  our 
fhops  being  fupplied  with  it  of 
good  quality  ;  and  we  frequent- 
ly find  it  In  a  very  decayed 
ftate. 

CONSOLIDA  [Suec]  Radix* 

Symphytum  officinale  Lin. 

Comfrey  ;  the  roGt. 

This  ii  a  rough  hairy  plantfl 
growing  wild  by  river  fides  and 
in  watery  places.  The  roots  are 
laige*  blaekon  the  out  fide,  white 
within,  full  of  a  vifcid  glutinous 
juice,  and  of  no  particular  tafte,. 
They  agree  in  quality  with  the 
roots  of  althfea  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  mucilage  of  corifolida  is 
fome  what  ftronger  bodied.  Many 
ridiculous  hiftories  of  the  confoii^ 
dating  virtues  of  this  plant  are  re- 
lated by  authors.  At  prefent  \t 
i$  [9  little  employed  in  practice  iu 
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Britain,  as  to  have  no  place  in  our     er&,  berries,   and  leaves,    are  faid 
pharmacopoeias.  to  be  poifonous. 


CONTRAYERVA       \Lond. 

Ed.\  Radix, 

Dorjlen'ta  contrayerva  Lin. 

Contrayerva  ;    the  root. 

This  is  a  knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  long,  and  about  half  an  inch 
thick  of  a  reddifti  brown  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  :  long, 
rough,  (lender  fibres  fhoot  out 
from  all  fides  of  it  ;  thefe  are  ge- 
nerally loaded  with  fmall  round 
knots.  This  root  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  aromatic  fmell  and  a 
fomewhat  aftringent,  warm,  bit- 
terifh  tafte,  with  a  light  and  fweet- 
ifh  kind  of  acrimony  when  long 
chewed  :  the  fibres  have  littie 
tafte  or  fmell ;  the  tuberous  part 
therefore  fhould  be  alone  chofen. 
Contrayerva  is  one  of  the  mildeft. 
of  thefe  fubftances  called  alexi- 
pharmics  ;  it  is  indifputably  a 
good  and  ufeful  diaphoretic,  and 
may  be  fafeiy  given  in  much  lar- 
ger dofes  than  the  common  prac- 
tice is  accuftomed  to  exhihit  it 
in.  Its  virtues  are  txtratted 
both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit, 
and  do  not  arife  in  evaporation 
with  either  :  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture and  extract  tafte  ftronger  of 
the  root  than  the  aqueous  ones. 

CONV  ALL  ARIA  [£7/.]  Ra- 
slix. 

Cor.'vallaria  Polygonatum  Lin. 

•Solomon's  feal  ;  the  roots. 

The  root  of  this  common  plant 
contains  a  fweetiih  mucilage,  and 
has  been  ufed  in  form  of  a  poul- 
tice in  inflammations  ;  but  whe- 
ther this  or  any  other  is  better 
than  the  common  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk  is  doubtful.  A 
decoction  of  this  rod  in  milk 
has  alfo  been  mentioned  in  certain 
cafes  of  hxmoirhagy.     The  flow* 


COPAL  [_Brun.~j  Reftna, 

Rhis  copallinum  Lin. 

Copal. 

Copal,  fuppofed  by  fome  a  mi- 
neral fubflance,  appears  to  be  a 
refin  obtained  from  large  trees 
growing  in  New  Spun.  This 
refin  is  brought  to  us  in  irregular 
lumps,  fome  of  which  are  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  yellowilh  or  brown  co- 
lour, others  femitranlparent  and 
whitifh.  It  has  never  come  into 
ufe  as  a  medicine  ;  and  is  rarely 
met  with  in  the  Ihops,  but  it  is 
introduced  into  fome  of  the  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  and  may 
be  considered  as  an  article  well  dc- 
ferving  attention. 

CORALLINA  [Brun  ] 

Corallina  officinalis  Lin. 

Coral ine,  or  fea-niofs. 

This  is  a  branched  cretaceous 
fubftance  of  a  white  colour  :  It  is 
the  habitation  and  production  of 
polypi,  and  grows  on  rocks,  and 
fometimes  on  the  fhells  of  fifties.  It 
is  celebrated  as  a  vermifuge,  but  on 
what  foundation  is  very  doubtful : 
to  the  tafte  it  is  entirely  infipid, 
and  probably  operates  only  as  an 
abforbent  earth. 

CORALLIUM     RUB RUM 

ILond.-]      _ 

IJis  n'.bilis  Lin. 

Red  coral. 

This  is  alfo  a  marine  produc- 
tion, of  the  fame  natuie  with  the 
foregoing.  It  cannot  reafonably 
be  confidered  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  mere  abforbent ;  as 
fuch  it  enters  the  officinal  crabs- 
claw  powder,  and  is  fometimea 
in  practice  directed  byitfelf;  but 
it  is  lb  little  employed,  and  of 
fo  little  adivity,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh 
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fciugh  college  have  with  propriety 
rejected  it  from  their  lift. 

CORIANDRUM  \_Lond.  Ed,] 

Sim  en 

Coriandrum  fativum  Lin. 

Coriander;  the  feed 

Coriander  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  others 
of  that  clafs  in  producing^>AmW 
feeds.  Thefe,  when  frefh,  have 
a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  which 
improves  by  drying,  and  becomes 
fufficiently  grateful ;  they  are  re- 
commended as  carminative  and 
ftomachic.  They  were  formerly 
an  ingredient  in  the  officinal  com- 
pound lime-water  and  ele&uary 
of  bay  berries  ;  but  both  thefe 
formula  are  now  rejected. 

CORNUCERVLSeeCsavus. 

CORTEX  PERUVIANUS. 
§€6  Cinchona. 

COTIJLA  FCETIDA 
[Brim."]  Folia,. 

Anthemis  Cotula  Lin. 

Mayweed,  or  wild  chamomile. 

This  plant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  wafte  places.  In 
appearance  it  refembles  feme  of 
the  garden  chamomiles,  but  is 
eafily  diftinguifnabie  from  them  by 
its  ftrong  fetid  fcent.  It  is  rarely  or 
sever  ufed  in  the  prefsnt  practice. 

CRETA  [Loud.  Ed.] 

Chalk. 

This  is  an  earth  foluble  in, vine- 
gar and  the  lighter  acids,  fo  as 
to,  deftroy  every  fenfible  mark  of 
their  acidity.  It  is  one  of  the 
moft  ufeful  of  the  abforbents,  and 
is  to  be  confidered  limply  as  fuch : 
the  aftringent  virtues  which  fome 
attribute  to  it  have  no  foundation, 
unlefs  in  fo  far  as  the-  earth  is  fa- 
turated  with  acid,  with  which  it 
compofes  a  faline  concrete  mani- 
feftly     fubaftrbgestf.       It     gives 


name  to  an  officinal  mixture,  a 
powder,  and  potion,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  chalk  tro- 
ches. It  is  employed  alfo  for 
extricating  the  volatile  fait  ef  fal 
ammoniac. 

CROCUS   ILond.Ed.]  Florts 
Jligma. 

Crocus  fativus  Lin. 

Saffron  ;  the  ftigmata. 

Thefe  ftigmata,  or  flefhy  ea- 
pillaments  growing  at  the  end  of 
the  piftil  of  the  flower,  are  care- 
fully picked  and  preffed  together 
into  cakes. 

There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our 
own  country ;  this  laft  is  much, 
fuperior  to  the  two  former,  from 
which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
its  blades  being  broader,,  When 
in  perfection,  it  is  of  a  fiery  orange 
red  colour,  and.  yields  a  deep 
yellow  tincture :  it  fhould  be 
chofen  frefh,  not  above  a  year 
old,  in  clofe  cakes,  neither  dry 
nor  yet  very  rnoift,  tough  and 
firm  in  tearing,  of  the  fame  co- 
lour within  as  without,  and  of  a 
ftrong,  acrid,  difFuflve  fmell 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and 
ufeful  aromatic  ;  beftdes  the  y'iir- 
tues  which  it  has  in  common  with 
all  the  bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  it  remarkably 
exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and 
is  defervedly  accounted  one  of  the 
higheft  cordials ;  taken  in  large 
dofes  it  is  laid  to  occafion  immo- 
derate mirth,  involuntary  laugh- 
ter, and  the  ill  effects  which  fol- 
low from  the  abufe  of  fpurituous 
liquors.  This  medicine  is  faid  to 
be  particularly  ferviceable  in  hy« 
Eerie  depreffions,  or  obflru&iots 
of  the  uterine  fecretions,  where 
other .  aromaticsj     even     thefe. of 
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the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  effect.  Saffron  imparts  the 
whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour  to 
rectified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  water  :  a  tincture 
drawn  with  vinegar,  lofes  its  co- 
lour in  keeping  :  the  watery  and 
vinous  tinctures  are  apt  to  grow 
four,  and  then  lofe  their  colour 
alfo :  that  made  in  pure  fpirits 
keeps  in  perfection  for  many 
years.  Its  officinal  preparations 
are,  a  fpirituous  tincture  and  fy- 
rup.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  fe- 
veral  compofitions  ;  but  of  late 
years,  the  eftimatfon  in  which 
it  was  held  as  a  medicine  has  been 
rather  on  the  decline.  Some 
experiments  made  by  Dr  Alex- 
ander fhew  that  it  is  much 
lefs  powerful  than  was  once  ima- 
gined ;  and  it  was  lately  given 
in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  by 
Dr  Henry  Cullen,  even  to  the 
the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a  day, 
in  feveral  hyfterical  cafes,  with- 
out any  fenfible  effect  whatever. 

CUBEBA  [Land,  Ed.~\ 

Piper  Cubeba  Lin. 

Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  a  fruit  brought  from 
the  Ealt  Indies.  This  fruit  has 
a  great  refemblance  to  pepper. 
The  principaldifference  diilinguilh- 
able  by  the  eye,  is  that  each 
cubeb  is  furnifhed  with  a  long 
(lender  ftilk  whence  they  are  called 
by  fome  piper  caudal um.  In  aroma- 
tic warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs 
are  far  inferior  to  pepper.  They 
were  formerly  an  ingredient  in  mi- 
thridate  and  thcriaca  ;  but  they  do 
not  enter  any  of  the  fixed  formula 
of  our  pharmacopoeias 

CUCUMIS  AGRESTIS  [Z.] 
Fruttus  recent. 

Momordica  Elaterium  Lin. 
Wild  (..ut-umbtr.;   the  fruit. 


This  plant,  found  wild  in  fo- 
reign countries,  is  with  us  cultivate 
ed  in  gardens.  Its  principal  bo- 
tanic difference  from  the  common 
cucumber  is  the  fmallnefs  of  its 
fruit,  which  is  no  bigger  than  a 
Spanifh  olive;  when  ripe,  it  burfls 
on  a  flight  touch,  and  fheds  its  feeds 
with  violence,  and  hence  was 
named  by  the  Greeks  elaterium. 
This  name  is  applied  likewife  to 
the  fecula  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
the  only  preparation  of  the  plant 
ufed  in  medicine.  The  juice,  on 
fianding,  feparates  into  the  feculap 
which  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  a 
watery  fluid  which  fwims  above. 
The  clear  part  may  be  decanted 
off,  and  the  reft  of  the  liquid 
drained  off,  by  cotton  threads  hung 
over  the  fides  of  the  veffel  acting 
like  fyphons.  The  fecula  may 
be  farther  dried  by  the  fun,  or  a 
flow  heat ;  and  in  this  dry  ftate  it 
has  the  name  of  elaterium.  Ela- 
terium is  a  ftrong  cathartic,  and 
very  often  operates  alfo  upwards. 
Two  or  three  grains  are  accounted 
in  moll  cafes  a  large  dole.  Simon 
Paulli  relates  fome  inftances  of  its 
good  effects  in  dropfies  ,  but 
cautious  practitioners  ought  not 
to  have  recouife  to  it  till  after 
milder  medicines  have  proved  in- 
effectual; to  which  caution  wc 
heartily  fubferibe.  Medicines  in- 
deed, which  act  with  violence 
in  a  fmall  dofe,  generally  require 
the  utmoft  fkiil  to  manage  them 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fafety; 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
various  manners  of  making  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations,  as  practded 
by  different  hands,  milt  needs  vary 
their  power.  Of  late,  the  ela- 
terium has  not  been  unfrequent- 
ly  employed  in  obllinate  cafes  of 
dropfy  with  fuccefa ;  and  when 
txhibited  in  doles  of  only  half  a 
grain,  repeated  at  fliort  intervals 
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till  its  operation  commences,  it  is 
iii  geneial  fufficiently  moderate  in 

its  effects. 

CUMINUM  \Lond.  EJ.]  Se- 
men. 

Cuminum  Cyminum  Lin. 

Cummin  ;   the  feed. 

The  cummin  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  in  appearance  refembling 
fennel ;  but  much  fmaller.  The 
feeds  ufed  in  Britain  are  brought 
chiefly  from  Sicily  and  Malta. 
Cummin  feeds  have  a  bitterifh 
warm  talte,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour  not  of  the  moll 
agreeable  kind.  An  effential  oil 
is  obtained  from  them  by  ditlil- 
lation,  in  which  their  activity  is 
concentrated  ;  and  they  are  not 
^infrequently  ufed  externally,  giv- 
ing a  name  both  to  a  plafter  and 
eataplafm. 

CUPRUM  ILond.]  JErugo 
Vitriolum  caruleum.  \_Ed  J  Cuprum 
<vitriolatum. 

Copper. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  metals 
often  ufed  for  different  purpofes  in 
arts  ;  and  is  found  both  in  Britain, 
and  in  molt  other  countries  of 
Europe.  It  has  never  been  ufed 
as  a  medicine  in  its  proper  metallic 
form  ;  but  it  is  readily  ?,£ted  on 
by  all  faline  fubftances,  both  by 
acids,  alkalies,  and  neutrals ;  and  it 
is  even  corroded  by  moifture. 

Moft  of  thefe  preparations  of 
copper  are  violently  emetic,  and 
therefore  very  rarely  exhibited  in- 
ternally. Some  have  ventured  on 
a  folution  of  a  grain  or  two  of  the 
metal  in  vegetable  acids,  and  ob- 
ferve  that  it  acts,  almoft  as  foon  as 
received  into  the  ftomach,  fo  as  to 
be  of  great  ufe  for  occafioning  poi 
fonous  fubftances  that  have  been 
{wallowed,  to  be  immediately 
thrown  up  again.     Boer-haavc  re- 


commends a  faturated  folution  of 
this  metal  in  volatile  alkali  as  a 
medicine  of  great  fervice  in  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  an  acid, 
weak,  cold,  phlegmatic  caufe  ;  if 
three  drops  of  this  tincture  betak- 
en every  morning  with  a  giafs  of 
mead,  and  the  dofe  doubled  every 
day  to  twenty-  four  drops,  it  proves, 
he  fays,  aperient,  attenuating, 
warming,  and  diuretic  ;  he  affurea 
us,  that  by  this  means  he  cured  a 
confirmed  afcites,  and  that  the 
urine  run  out  as  from  an  open 
pipe  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
acknowledges  that,  in  other  cafe* 
it  failed  him.  He  likewife  re- 
commends other  preparations  of 
copper  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
certain  kinds  of  ill  habits,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  but  we 
cannot  think  the  internal  ufe  of 
this  metal  advifeable  in  ordinary 
cafes,  which  can  be  combated  by 
other  means.  Phyficians  in  gene- 
ral feem  to  be  agreed,  that  it  has 
really  a  virulent  quality  ;  and 
too  many  examples  are  met  with, 
of  fatal  conferences  enfuing  from 
eating  food,  which  had  been  dreft 
in  copper  veffels  not  well  cieanfed 
from  the  ruft  which  they  had  con- 
tracted by  lying  in  the  air. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  acid  liquors,  or  even  water, 
defigned  for  internal  ufe,  be  not 
fuffeied  to  ftand  long  in  veffels 
made  of  copper  ;  otherwife  they 
will  diflolve  fo  much  of  this  metal 
as  will  giva  them  difrgreeable 
qualities.  Hence,  in  diitillation 
of  iimple  waters  with  copper  (tills, 
the  lalt  runnings,  which  are  mani- 
ftftly  acid,  have  frequently  proved 
emetic.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
white  wesk  acid  liquors  are  kept 
boiling  in  copper  veffels,  they  do 
not  feem  to  dtffolve  any  of  the 
metal  ;  but  if  fuffered  to  remain 
in  them  for  the   fame  length  of 
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time  without  boiling,  they  become 
highly  impregnated  with  the  cop 
per.  Hence  the  confectioners, 
by  fkilful  management,  prepare  the 
inoft  acid  fyrups  in  copper  veflels, 
without  giving  them  any  ill  tafle 
from  the  metal.  But  although 
copper  be  thus  dangerous,  fome 
preparations  of  ic  are  in  certain 
cafes  ufed  with  great  advantage 
both  externally  and  internally. 

The  chief  preparations  of  cop- 
per are  the  blue  vitriol,  verdegris, 
and  cuprum  ammoniacum  ;  but  the 
London  college  have  given  a  place 
only  to  the  two  former.  The  blue 
vitriol  is  recommended  by  fome  as 
an  ufeful  emetic,  particularly  in 
cafes  of  incipien;  phthihs  with  a 
view  of  refolving  tubercles.  It  is 
fometimes  employed  as  an  aftrin- 
gent  and  efcharotic  ;  and  verdegris 
is  ufed  in  form  of  ointment  in  cer- 
tain ulcerations,  in  cafes  of  tinea 
capitis  and  the  like.  The  cupfum 
ammoniacum,  though  it  has  no  place 
in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Lon- 
don college,  is  a  very  active  and 
powerful  medicine ;  and  has  pro- 
duced a  perfect  cure  in  fome  in- 
itances  of  epikpfy. 

CURCUMA  [Lond.  Ed.]  Ra- 
eltx. 

Curcuma  longa  Lin. 

Turmeric  ;   the  root. 

Turmeric  is  a  root  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed 
not  only  in  medicine,  but  for  co- 
louring and  fealoningfood,  as  rice. 
It  is  internally  of  a  deep  lively 
yellow  or  faffron  colour,  which  it 
readily  imparts  to  watery  liquors. 
It  has  an  agreeable  weak  lined, 
and  a  bittenfh  fomewhat  warm 
tafte.  Turmeric  is  elteemed  ape- 
rient and  emmenagogue,  and  of 
fingular  efficacy  in  the  jaundice. 
It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  faiirou  co- 
lour. 


CURSUTA  [Ed."\  Radix. 

Gentiana  purpurea  Lin, 

Curfuta  ;  the  root. 

The  foreign  root  fold  under  this 
name  was  introduced  into  the  lad 
edition  but  one  of  the  Edinburgh, 
pharmacopoeia.  It  is  now  believ- 
ed, that  what  has  had  the  name 
of  curfuta,  is  the  root  of  the  purple 
gentian  :  but  what  is  ufually  fold 
under  that  title  in  our  (hops  can- 
not, either  by  its  appearance,  tafle, 
or  other  fenfible  qualities,  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  common  gentian, 
the  root  of  the  gentiana  lutea,  af- 
terwards to  be  mentioned.  And 
as  far  as  the  medical  properties  of 
the  curfuta  have  been  afcertained, 
they  are  precifely  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  gentian,    bee  Gentiana. 

CYDONIA  MALUS  [W.] 
FrucJus,  Semen 

Pyrus  Cydonia  Lin. 

The  quince  ;  its  fruit  and  feeds. 

(Quinces  have  a  very  auftere  acid 
tafte .  taken  in  fmall  quantity, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  reftrain  vo- 
miting andalvine  fluxes;  and  more 
liberally  to  ioofen  the  belly.  The 
feeds  abound  with  a  mucilaginous 
fubltance  of  no  particular  talle, 
which  they  readily  impart  to 
watery  liquors :  an  ounce  will 
render  three  pints  of  water  thick 
and  ropy  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 
A  mucilage  of  the  feeds  is  kept 
in  the  (hops. 

CYNOGLOSSUS    [Bran]. 

Radix. 

Cynoglojfus  officinalis  Lin 

Hound's  tongue  ;  the  root. 

The    leaves  of    this    plant    are 

thought     to     refemble     a    dog's 

tongue ;    whence  its   name  ;    they 

are  clothed  with  a  whitifh  down; 

it  growo  wild  in  fhady  lanes       I  he 

routs    have    a    rank    difagreeablc 

i'mell,   and   rough  bitterifli  tafte, 

covered 
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covered  with  a  glutinous  fweet- 
nefs.  The  virtues  of  this  root  are 
very  doubtful ;  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  narcotic,  and  by  fome 
to  be  virulently  fo  :  others  declare, 
that  it  has  no  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  confider  it  as  a  mere  glutinous 
aftringent.  The  prefent  practice 
takes  no  notice  of  it. 

CYNOSB  ATUS[Zoni.]  Fruc- 
tus. 

Rofa  can'ina  Lin. 

Dog-rofe  3  the  fruit  called  hips. 

This  bulb  grows  wild  in  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flowers 
have  a  pleafant  fmell;  but  fo 
weak,  that  Parkinfon  and  others 
have  named  the  plant  Rofa  fyhef- 
tris  inodora :  a  water  dill  Hied 
from  them  fmells  agreeably.  The 
fruit  or  hips  contain  a"  fourifh 
fweetifh  pulp  ;  with  a  rough  prick- 
ly matter  inclofing  the  feeds,  from 
which  the  pulp  ought  to  be  care- 
fully feparated  before  it  be  taken 
internally  :  the  Wirtemberg  col- 
lege obferves,  that  from  a  neglect 
of  this  caution,  the  pulp  of  hips 
fometimes  occafions  a  pruritus  and 
uneafinefs  about  the  anus;  and 
the  conferve  of  it  has  been  known 
to  excite  violent  vomiting.  The 
conferve  is  the  only  officinal  pre- 
paration of  this  fruit.  As  it 
is  not  fuppofed  to  poffefs  any  par- 
ticular medical  virtue,  but  is 
merely  ufed  to  give  form  to  other 
articles,  the  Edinburgh  college 
have  omitted  it. 

CYPERUS  [Bran.]  Radix. 

Cyperus  long  us  Lin. 

Cyperus ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  grafs 
kind  ;  it  is  fometimes  found  wild, 
in  marfhy  places  in  England  ;  the 
roots  are  generally  brought  to  us 
from  Italy.  This  root  is  long, 
Render,  crooked,  and  full  of  knots; 


outwardly  of  a  dark  brown,  or 
blackifh  colour,  inwardly  whitifh  ; 
of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  a- 
greeable  warm  tafte  :  both  the 
tafte  and  fmell  are  improved  by 
moderate  exficcation.  Cyperus 
is  accounted  a  good  llomachic  and 
carminative,  but  is  at  prefent  very 
little  regarded. 

D ACTYLUS  \_Brun  ]  Fru&as. 

Phanix  daclilyfera  Lin. 

The  date  ;  the  fruit. 

Dates  are  imported  into  Britain 
in  the  ftate  of  a  half-dried  fruit,  a- 
bout  the  fhape  of  an  acorn,  but 
generally  larger,  confiding  of  a 
fweet  pulpy  part,  and  a  hard 
ftone  :  the  beft  are  brought  from 
Tunis.  They  were  formerly  ufed 
in  pectoral  decoftions;  and  fup- 
pofed, befides  their  emollient  and 
incrafTating  virtue,  to  have  a  flight 
aftringency. 

DA¥CUS      CRETICUS 

\_Brun.~]  Semen. 

Athamanta  crelenjis  Lin. 

Candy  carrot ;  the  feeds. 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  The 
feeds,  which  are  brought  from 
Crete,  have  a  warm  biting  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell. 
They  are  carminative,  and  faid  to 
be  diuretic,  but  are  at  prefent 
little  ufed. 

DAUCUS  SYLVESTRIS 
\_Lond.  £d.~]  Semen. 

Daucus  Carota  Lin. 

Wild  carrot  ;  the  feed. 

This  is  common  fn  pafture 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  through- 
out England.  The  feeds  poffefs. 
the  virtues  of  thofe  of  the  daucus 
creticus,  in  an  inferior  degree ; 
and  have  ofcen  fupplied  their  place 
in  the  (hops,  and  been  themfelves 
fupplied 
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fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the  gar- 
den carrot  ;  thefe  lait  are  in 
■warmth  and  flavour  the  weakett. 
of  the  three. 

DENS  LEONIS.  See  Tarax- 
acum. 

DICTAMNUS     ALBUS 

\Ed.-\  Radix. 

DiSamnus  albus  Lin. 

White  or  baftard  dittany  ;  the 
root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France, 
Italy,     and     Germany.  From 

thence  the  cort-cal  p  rt  of  the 
root,  in  a  dry  Hate,  rolled  up  in 
little  quills,  is  fometimts  brought 
to  us. :  It  is  of  a  white  colour, 
of  a  weak  not  very  agreeable 
fmell,  and  of  a  durable  bitter  and 
fiightly  pungent  tafte-  It  has  been 
recommended  as  an  alextpharmic, 
"a  tonic,  and  an  anthelmintic  ; 
but  it  is  very  feldom  ufed,  and 
|ias  no  place  in  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia. 

DICTAMNUS   CRETICUS 
\_Suec.~]  Folia. 
'    Origanum  DiSamnus  Lift. 

Dittany  of  Crete  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  kind  of  origanum  faid 
to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland  of 
Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
Morea  :  it  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  ordinary  win* 
ters  of  our  own  climate.  The 
leaves,  which  are  the  only  part 
^n  ufe  with  us,  come  from  Italy. 
The  bell  fort  are  well  covered 
over  with  a  thick  white  down, 
and  now  and  then  intermixed  with 
purplifh  flowers.  In  fmell  and 
talte,  they  femewhat  refemble 
lemon  thyme:  but  have  more  of 
an  aromntic  flavour,  as  well  as  a 
greater  deLjrc^of  pungency  ;  when 
frefbj    they   yield    a   confiderable 


quantity  of  an  excellent  eflential 
oil.  But  they  nave  now  no  place 
cither  in  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh phaimacopceias. 

DIGITALIS  ILond.  Ed.} 
Heiba. 

Digitalis  purpurea  Lin. 

Fox  glove  ;    the  plant. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths;  the  ele- 
gant appearance  of  its  purple 
flowers  (which  hang  in  fpikes  a- 
long  ope  fide  of  the  ftalk)  has 
gained  it  a  place  in  fome  of  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  been 
Strongly  recommended  externally, 
againft  fcrophnlous  tumours;  and 
likewile  internally,  in  epileptic 
dilorders  ;  what  fervice  they  may 
be  capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafes 
is  not  afcertained  by  accurate  ex- 
periment. Several  examples  are 
mentioned  by  medical  writers  of 
their  occafioning  violent  vomiting, 
hypercatharfis,  and  difordeting 
the  whole  conftitution  ;  infomuch. 
that  Boerhaave  accounts  them 
poifonous.  The  talte  of  them 
is  bitter,  and  very  naufeous. 

Digitalis,  however,  has  lately 
been  employed  with  great  fuccefs 
in  other  difeafes.  A  treatife  was 
publifhed  a  few  years  fince  by  Dr 
Withering,  profefledly  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  its  ufe  in  medicine,  which 
contains  many  important  and  ufe- 
ful  obfervations. 

An  infufion  of  two  drachms  of 
the  leaf  in  a  pint  of  wster,  given 
in  half-ounce  dofes  every  two  hours 
till  it  began  to  puke  or  purge,  is 
recommended  in  dropfy,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  brealt.  It  is  faid 
to  htive  produced  an  evucuatii.n  of 
water  fa  ccpious  and  fudden,  in 
afcites,  by  (tool  and  urine,  that 
the  comprclfioH  of  bandages  was 
found  necelLiy.  The  plentiful 
ufe  of  diluems  is   ordered  during 

its 
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its  operation.  This  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  inadmiifible  in  weakly- 
patients.  Befides  being  given 
in  infufion,  it  has  alfo  been  em* 
ployed  in  fubdance.  &  id  when 
taken  at  bed  time  to  the  extent  of 
one,  two,  or  three  grains  of  the 
dried  powder,  it  often  in  a  (hort 
time  operates  as  a  very  powerful 
diuretic,  without  producing  any 
other  evacuation.  Even  this  quan- 
tity, however,  will  fometimes  ex- 
cite very  fevers  vomiting,  and 
that  too  occurring  unexpectedly. 
During  its  operation  it  has  a 
very  remarkable  influence  in  ren- 
dering the  pulfe  flower ;  and  it 
frequently  excites  very  confide- 
rable  vertigo,  and  an  affection  of 
vifion. 

Befides  dropfy,  the  digitalis  has 
of  late  alfo  been  employed  in  fome 
inftances  of  hsemoptyiis,  of  phthi- 
fisj  and  of  mania,  with  apparent 
good  effects.  But  its  life  in  thefe 
difeafes  is  much  lefs  common  than 
in  dropfy. 

DOLtCHOS  [Ed.]  Pules  k- 

gum'inis  r'igida. 

Dolichos  pruriens  Lin. 

Cowhage  5   the    rigid   down   of' 
the  pod. 

The  dolichos  is  a  plant  growing 
in  great  abundance  in  warm  cli- 
mates, particularly  in  the  Weil 
India  iflands  ;  and  there  it  is  very 
troublefome  to  cattle  and  other 
domeftic  animals.  For  on  account 
of  the  fpiculse  of  the  feed  bag,  it 
excites,  when  touched,  a  very 
uneafy  itching*  Thefe  fpiculas 
have  been  long  ufed  in  South  A- 
merica,  in  cafes  of  worms  ;  and 
have  of  late  been  frequently  em- 
ployed in  Britain.  The  fpiculas 
of  one  pod  mixed  with  fyrup  or 
molaffes,  and  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing fading,  is  a  dofe  for  an  adult. 


The  worms  are  faid  to  appear 
with  the  fecond  or  third  dofe  ;  and! 
by  means  of  a  purge  in  f  .me  cafe* 
the  (tools  are  faid  to  have  confid- 
ed almod  entirely  of  Worm9o 
Thofe  who  have  ufed  it  moil, 
particularly  Dr  Bancroft  and  Dr 
Cochrane,  affirm  that  they  have 
never  feen  any  inconvenience  re- 
fusing from  the  internal  ufe  of  it* 
notwithstanding  the  great  uneafi- 
nefs  it  oecafions  on  the  flight- 
ell  touch  to  any  part  of  the 
furface. 

DQRONICUM  GERMAN** 

CUM.   See  Arhica. 

DULCAMARA   [£</.]    £tfc 

piles 

Solarium  Dulcamara  Lin. 

Bitter  fwtet,    or  woody  night* 
fhade  ;    the  ftalk. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moid 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  bufhes 
with  woody  brittle  ftalks.  The 
tafte  of  the  twigs  and  roots  as  the 
name  of  the  p  ant  expreiTes,  is 
both  bitter  and  fweet  ;  the  b'ittef« 
nefs  being  firft  perceived,  and  the 
fweetnefs  afterwards.  The  du!^ 
camara  Was  formerly  much  edeem- 
ed  as  a  powerful  medicine.  It  is 
in  general  faid  to  occafion  fome 
cotifiderable  evacuation  by  fweat^ 
urine,  or  ftool,  particularly  the 
latter.  It  has  been  recommendet!. 
as  a  difcutieyrtt  and  refolvent  me-' 
dicine,  and  it  has  been  faid  to  be 
attended  with  good  effects  in  ob* 
ftinate  cutaneous  difeafe9  of  the 
herpetic  kind.  It  has  alfo  beeii 
ufed,  and  fometimes  with  adtati*5 
tage,  in  cafes  of  rheumatifm^ 
jaundice,  and  obflrucled  menfftrua'"5 
tiori.  It  has  principally  beeri 
employed  under  the  form'  of  wa'= 
tery  infufion,  fometimes  tinder  itisf 
of  ixtoaSti 
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EBULUS  [Suec."}  Radix,  fo- 
lia, bacca. 

Sambucus  Ebulus  Lin. 

Dwarf  elder;  the  root,  leaves, 
and  berries. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fome 
counties  of  England  ;  but  about 
London  it  is  rarely  met  with,  un- 
lefs  in  gardens  ;  the  eye  diftin- 
guifhes  little  difference  between 
it  and  the  elder  tree  except  in  the 
fize  ;  the  elder  being  a  pretty 
large  tree,  and  the  dwarf  elder 
only  an  herb  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves,  roots,  and 
bark  of  ebulus  have  a  naufeous, 
fharp,  bitter  tafte,  and  a  kind  of 
acrid  ungrateful  fmell :  they  are 
all  ftrong  cathartics,  and  as  fuch 
are  recommended  in  dropfies,  and 
other  cafes  where  medicines  of 
that  kind  are  indicated.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  faid  to  be 
ftrongeft  ;  the  leaves  the  weakeft. 
But  they  are  both  too  draftic  me- 
dicines for  general  ufe :  they 
fcmetimes  evacuate  violently  up- 
wards, almott  always  naufeate  the 
flomach,  and  occafion  great  un» 
eafinefs  of  the  bowels.  By  boil- 
ing, they  become  like  other  draf- 
*ics,  milder,  and  more  fafe  in 
operation.  Eerhelius  relates,  that 
by  long  coftion  they  entirely  lofe 
their  purgative  virtue.  The  ber- 
ries of  this  plant  are  likewife  pur- 
gative, but  lefs  virulent  than  the 
other  parts.  A  rob  prepared 
from  them  may  be  given,  even  to 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  as  a  ca- 
thartic ;  and  in  fmaller  ones  as  an 
aperient  and  deobftruent  in  chro- 
nic diiorder3 :  with  this  laft  in- 
tention, it  is  faid  by  Hailer  to 
be  frequently  ufed  in  Switzerland, 
in  the  dofe  of  a  drachm. 

ELATERIUM.  SeeCucuMis 

AGR.E5TIS. 


ELEMI  [Land.]  Refina. 

Amyris  elemifera  Lin. 

Gum  elerrii. 

This  is  a  refin  brought  from  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  long 
roundifh  cakes,  generally  wrap- 
ped up  in  flag  leaves.  The  bell 
fort  is  foftifh,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  pale  whitifh  yellow  co- 
lour, inclining  a  little  to  green, 
of  a  ftrong,  not  unpleafant,  fmell. 
It  almoft  totally  diflblves  in  pure 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  fome  part 
of  its  fragrance  along  with  this 
menftruum  in  diftillation :  diftil- 
led  with  water,  it  yields  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  pale  colour- 
ed, thin,  fragrant  eflential  oil. 
This  refin  gives  name  to  one  of 
the  officinal  ointments,  and  it  is 
at  prefent  fcarcely  any  otherwife 
ufed  ;  though  it  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable for  internal  purpofes  to 
fome  others  which  are  held  in 
greater  efteem. 

ELEUTHERIA.     See  Cas- 

CARILLA. 

ENDIVIA  IBrun.l  Semen. 

Clchoreum  Endivia  Lin. 

Endive  ;  the  feed. 

Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufe.  It  is  a  gentle  cool- 
er and  aperient,  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality  with  the  dchoreum. 

ENULA  CAMPANA 
f_Z,cW.]  Radix. 

HELENIUM  [Ed.]  Radix. 

Inula  Helenium  Lin. 

Elecampane  ;  the  roots. 

This  is  a  very  large  downy 
plant,  fometimes  found  wild  in 
moift  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpe- 
cially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fme'.l  :  its  ta!le,  on  rirfl 
chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it 
were  fomewhat  rancid ;  in  a  little 
time  it  difcovers  an  arolfiatic  bit- 
ternefs, 
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ternefs,  which  by  degrees  be- 
comes confiderably  acrid  and  pun- 
gent. Elecampane  root  is  prin- 
cipally recommended  for  promo- 
ting expectoration  in  humoral  afth- 
mas  and  cough?:  liberally  taken, 
it  is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  loof- 
en  the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of 
Germany,  large  quantities  of  this 
root  are  candied,  and  ufed  as  a 
ftomachic,  for  (lengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera  in  general. 
Spirituous  liquors  extradt  its  vir- 
tues in  greater  perfection  than 
watery  ones  :  the  former  fcarce- 
Jy  elevate  any  thing  in  diftilla- 
tion :  with  the  latter  an  effential 
oil  arifes,  which  concretes  into 
white  flakes :  this  poffeffes  at 
firft  the  flavour  of  the  elecampane, 
but  is  very  apt  to  lofe  it  in  keep- 
ing. An  extract  made  with  wa- 
ter poffeffes  the  bitternefs  and  pun- 
gency of  the  root,  but  in  a  lefs 
degree  than  one  made  with  fpirit. 

ERUCA  [Brun.]  Semen. 

Braffica  Eruca  Lin. 

Rocket :  the  feeds. 

This  was  formerly  much  cul- 
tivated in'  gardens  tor  medicinal 
ufe,  and  for  fallads ;  but  is  at 
prefent  lefs  common.  In  appear- 
ance, it  refembles  muftard ;  but 
is  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  the 
fmoothnefs  of  its  leaves,  and  its 
difagreeable  fmell.  The  feeds 
have  a  pungent  tafte,  of  the  muf- 
tard kind,  but  weaker :  they  have 
long  been  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
fiacs  ;  and  may,  probably,  have 
in  fome  cafes  a  title  to  this  vir- 
tue, in  common  with  other  acrid 
plants. 

ERYNGIUM  [ZW.]  Radix. 
Eryngiutn  marhimum  Lin. 
Eryngo  ;  the  root. 
This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 


fhores ;  the  roots  are  flender,  and 
very  long  ;  of  a  pleafuit  fweetifh 
talte,  which  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and 
acrimony.  They  are  accounted 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have 
alfo  been  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
fiac  ;  their  virtues,  however,  are 
too  weak  to  admit  them  under  the 
head  of  medicines. 

-EUPATORIUM[£r««] 
Her  la . 

Eupatorlum  cannabinum  Lin. 

Hemp  agrimony  ;  the  plant. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
fides  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  has 
an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  very  bitter 
tafte,  with  a  confiderable  (hare  of 
pungency.  The  leaves  are  much 
recommended  for  ftrengthening 
the  tone  of  the  vifcera,  and  as 
an  aperient ;  and  are  faid  to  have 
excellent  effects  in  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  cachexies,  and  fcorbu- 
tic  diforders.  Boerhaave  informs 
us,  that  this  is  the  common  me- 
dicine of  the  turf-diggers  in  Hol- 
land, againft  fcurvies,  foul  ulcers, 
and  fweliings  in  the  feet,  to  which 
they  are  fubjed.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  faid  to  operate  as  a  llrong 
cathartic :  but  it  is  not  ufed  in 
Britain,  and  has  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias. 

EUPHORBIUM  O^.jJGW 
mi  refina. 

Euphorbia  ojjicinarum  Lin. 

Euphorbium. 

This  gummi  refinous  fubflance 
is  a  fpontaneous  exudation  from 
a  large  oriental  tree.  It  is  brought 
to  us  immediately  from  Barbary, 
in  drops  of  an  irregular  form  ; 
fome  of  which  on  being  broken 
are  found  to  contain  little  thorns, 
fmall  twigs,  flowers,  and  other 
vegetable  matters  j  others  are 
hollow. 
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hollow,  without  any  thing  in  their 
cavity  :  the  tears  in  general  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour  externally, 
but  fomewhat  white  within  :  they 
break  eafily  between  the  fingers. 
Lightly  ajjplied  to  the  tongue.,  they 
affect  it  with  a  very  fharp  biting 
tafte  ;  and,  on  being  held  forfome- 
time  in  the  mouth,  they  prove  ve- 
hemently acrimonious,  inflaming 
and  exulcerating  the  fauces,  &c. 
Euphorbium  is  extremely  troulle- 
fome  to  pulverife  ;  the  finer  part 
of  the  powder,  which  flies  off,  af- 
fecting the  head  in  a  violent  man- 
ner. The  acrimony  of  this  ftib- 
ftance  is  fo  great  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  any  internal  ufe  :  feve- 
ral  correctors  have  been  contrived 
to  abate  its  virulence  ;  but  the 
beft  of  them  are  not  to  be  truft- 
ed  :  and  as  there  feems  to  be  no 
real  occafion  for  it,  unlefs  for 
fome  external  purpofes,  we  think, 
with  Hoffman  and  others,  that  it 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the 
catalogue  of  internal  medicines. 
And  accordingly  it  ha9  now  no 
place  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias ;  but  is  Hill  retain- 
ed in  moft  of  the  foreign  ones, 
and  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  fternu- 
tatory. 

EUPHRASIA  IBrun.]  Folia. 

Euphrafia  ojjicinarum  Lin. 

Eye-bright  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  very  low  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  in  moid  fields.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  as  an  oph- 
thalmic, both  taken  internally  and 
applied  externally.  Hildanus  fays, 
he  has  known  old  men  of  feventy, 
who  had  loft  their  fight,  recover 
it  again  by  the  ufe  of  this  herb  : 
later  practitioners,  however,  have 
not  been  fo  happy  as  to  obferve 
any  fuch  good  effects  from  it. 
At  prelcnt  it  is  totally,  and  not 
imjutlly,  disregarded. 


FAB  A  [Rofs.']  Semen. 

Vicia  Fab  a  Lin, 

Beans  ;  the  feed. 

Beans  are  of  greater  ufe  for  cult* 
nary  than  medical  purpofes  ;  they 
are  a  ftrong  flatulent  food,  fuffici- 
ently  nutritions,  but  not  eafy  of 
digeltion,  efpecially  when  grown 
old.  A  water  diililled  from  the 
flowers  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
cofmetic,  and  ftill  retains  its  charac- 
ter among  fome  female  artifts. 

FERRUM        {Land.     Edin.~\ 

Limatura*  Squama,  Rubigo,  Lim- 
atura  Saccharata  vulgo  Mars  Sat' 
charatus ;  Ferrum  v'ttriolatum . 

Iron. 

Iron  cemented  with  animal  or 
vegetable  coal,  forms  fteeL 

Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper 
for  medicinal  ufe  than  the  fofter 
iron,  as  being  more  difficultly  acted 
on  by  the  animal  juices  and  the 
common  menftrua:  iron  diflblvea 
readily  in  all  acids,  and  rufts  freely 
in  the  air,  efpecially  if  occafionally 
moiftened  with  water ;  fleel  re- 
quires a  longer  time  for  its  folu- 
tion,  and  does  not  ruft  fo  eafily. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe  me- 
tals, and  feveral  preparations  of 
them,  are,  to  conftringe  the  fibres, 
to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  pro- 
mote deficient  fecretions,and  at  the 
fame  time  reprefs  inordinate  dif- 
charges  into  the  inteftinal  tube. 
By  the  ufe  of  them,  the  pulfe  is 
very  fenfibly  raifed  ;  the  colour 
of  the  face,  though  pale  before, 
changes  to  a  florid  red  ;  the  alvine, 
urinary,  and  articular  excretions, 
are  increafed.  Nidorous  eructions, 
and  the  fasces  voided  being  of  a 
black  colour,  are  marks  of  the 
medicine  taking  due  effect. 

An  aperient  virtue  i9  ufually  at* 
tributed  to  fome  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  and  an  allringent  to 
others;  but  in  reality,  they  all  pro- 
duce 
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duce  the  effe&s  both  of  aperients 
and  aftringents,  and  feem  to  differ 
only  in  degree.  Thofe  diftin 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  aftringent 
fometimes  occafion  a  very  copious 
difcharge  of  urine,  or  a  diarrhcea  ; 
while  thofe  called  aperient  fre- 
quently ftop  thefe  evacuations. 

Where  either  preternatural  dif- 
charge, or  fuppreffion  of  natural 
fecretions,  proceeds  from  a  languor, 
this  metal  will  fupprefs  the  flux,  or 
remove  the  fuppreffion  ;  but  where 
the  circulation  is  already  too  quick, 
and  the  folids  too  tenfe  and  rigid, 
or  where  there  is  any  ftricture  or 
fpafmodic  contraftion  of  the  vef- 
fels  ;  iron,  and  all  the  preparations 
of  it  will  aggravate  the  fymptoms. 
Though  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  aft  all  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  they  are  not  equally 
proper  in  all  constitutions.  Where 
acidities  abound  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages,  the  crude  filings  reduced 
into  a  fine  powder,  prove  more 
fervieeable  than  the  moil  elaborate 
preparation  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  no 
acid  in  the  primas  viae,  the  me- 
tal ought  to  be  diffolved  in  fome 
faline  menftruum  ;  hence  a  folu- 
tion  of  iron  in  acid  liquors  has  in 
many  cafes  excellent  effects,  where, 
as  Boerhaave  obferves,  the  more 
indigeltible  preparations,  as  the 
calces  made  by  fire,  have  fcarcely 
any  effect  at  all.  If  alkalefcent 
juices  be  lodged  in  the  ftomach, 
this  metal,  though  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  proves  at  lead  ufelefs; 
for  here  the  acid  folvent  is  abforb- 
ed  by  the  alkaline  matters  which 
it  meets  with  in  the  body,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  iron  reduced  to  an  in- 
active calx. 

Chalybeate  medicines  are  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  differ,  indepen- 
dently of  differences  in  the  ccn- 
ftitution,  according  to  the  nature 


of  the  "cid  united  with  the  metal: 
vegetable  acids  fuperanj  a  deter- 
gency  and  aperient  virtue  ;  com- 
bined with  the  .vitriolic,  it  acts  in 
the  firlt  paffage  as  a  powerful  a- 
perient ;  while  the  nitrous  renders 
it  extremely  ftyptic,  and  the  mu- 
riatic 11  111  more  fo.  The  different 
preparations  of  iron  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  afterwards. 

Iron  is  the  oidy  metal  which 
feems  naturally  friendly  to  the  ani- 
mal body. 

Its  chief  preparations  are  the 
prepared  filings  and  ruft,  the  tinc- 
ture, the  fait,  and  the  martial 
flowers,  or  ferrum  ammoniacale  ; 
and  thefe  are  ufed  principally  in 
cafes  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation, 
whether  attended  with  morbid 
difcharges,  or  morbid  fuppref- 
fions. 

FILIX  [LcrJ.  Ed.l  Radix. 

Polypodium  Filix  mas  Lin. 

Common  male  fern  ;  the  root. 

Several  fpecies  of  the  fern  root 
had  formerly  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica,  and  the  prefent  article 
feems  to  have  been  employed  at 
leaft  as  early  as  the  days  of  Diof- 
corides,  for  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  is  now  ufed  in  medicine.  It 
was  however  entirely  neglected, 
till  fome  years  ago,  a  remedy 
employed  by  Madame  Noufer 
of  Switzerland  for  the  cure  of 
the  trenia,  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  practitioners  of  France. 
Her  fecret,  after  being  tried  at 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  fome 
of  the  mod  eminent  phyficians, 
was  purchafed  by  the  French  king, 
and  afterwards  publiihed.  Since 
that  time,  the  filix  mas  has  been 
introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeias 
-  both  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
'  burgh  colleges. 

The    filix   irvrs    is    a    vegetable 

growing  in   great    abundance    in 

almoft 
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almoft  every  part  of  Britain  where 
the  ground  is  not  cultivated.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  root  lies 
horizontally,  and  has  a  number  of 
appendages  placed  clofe  to  each 
other  in  a  vertical  direction,  while 
a  number  of  fmall  fibres  flrike 
downwards.  The  large  root,  to. 
gcther  with  its  appendages,  are  to 
be  referved  for  ufe.  The  two 
ends,  however,  are  to  be  cut  off, 
the  one  being  too  old  and  fpongy,. 
the  other  too  new  and  green. 

This  root,  under  the  form  of 
powder,  is  found  to  be  a  very  ef- 
fectual cure  for  the  taenia  lata,  or 
tape-worm.  It  fometimes  alfo, 
although  not  with  equal  certainty, 
fucceeds  in  the  removal  of  the  ts- 
nia  cucurhitina,  or  gourd  worm. 

Two  or  three  drachms  of  the 
powder  are  taken  in  the  morning, 
no  fupper  having  been  taken  the 
night  before.  It  generally  creates 
a  flight  fkkne-fs.  A  bride  ca- 
thartic with  calomel  is  given  a 
few  hours  after,  which  fometimes 
brings  off  the  taenia  entire  ;  if  not, 
the  fame  courfe  muft  be  followed  at 
due  intervals. 

After  being  long  kept  in  the 
fhops,  its  activity  is  much  diminifh- 
eft.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed 
as  foon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  being  brought  to  a  ftate 
fit  for  reducing  it  to  powder  by 
drying  it  before  the  fire. 

FLAMULA  JOVIS  [£#«.] 

Fo/'ia^Jlores, 

Clematis  refla  Lin. 
Upright    virgin's    bower ;    the 
leaves  and  flowers. 

This  article  is  introduced  into 
but  few  of  the  modern  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  has  never  been  much 
employed  in  Britain.  As  well  as 
many  other  aftive  articles,  fupp'/fed 
to  be  of  a  pcifonous  nature,  it  was 
feme  time  ago  ;sco:r.mcndcd  to  the 


attention   of  pra&itioners  by  Dr 
Stoerk  of  Vienna. 

Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  fo  acrid 
as  to  blifter.  Dr  Stoerk  recom- 
mends it  in  venereal,  cancerous 
and  other  cutaneous  (*'fie&ions,  in 
thofe  headachs,  pains  of  the  bones, 
and  waftings  of  the  habit,  the  con- 
fequences  of  lues  venerea.  Exter- 
nally the  powder  is  fprinkled  on 
the  ulcers  ;  the  forms  for  internal 
ule  are  the  infufion  and  extract. 

FCENICULUM  DULCE 
[Lond.^  Semen  [Ed.~\  Semen,  Ra- 
dix. 

Anethum  Faniculum  Lin. 

Sweet  fennel;  the  feeds  and  root. 

The  feeds  of  fennel  have  an  aro- 
romatic  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
warm,  pungent  tafte,  and  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  fweetnefs  A 
fimple  water  is  prepared  from  them 
in  the  fhops  ;  they  are  ingredients 
in  the  compound  fpirit  of  junipers 
and  feme  other  officinal  compofi* 
tions. 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm,  but, 
has  more  of  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
than  the  feeds :  Boerhaave  fays, 
that  this  root  agrees  in  tafte,  fmell, 
and  medical  qualities,  with  the 
celebrated  ginfeng  of  the  Chinefe  ; 
from  which,  however,  it  appears 
to  be  very  confiderably  different. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufe. 

FCENUM  GR7ECUM  {Ltml 

Ed  3  Semen. 

Trig'mtUa  Fcenvm-gr cecum  Lin. 

Fenugreek  ;   the  feed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  in 
the  fouthem  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  ;  from  whence 
the  feeds  arc  brought  to  us.  They 
are  of  a  ytllowifh  colour,  a  rhom. 
boidal  figure,  a  difagrceable  llrong 
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fmell,  and  a  mucilaginous  tafte. 
Their  principal  ufe  i9  in  cataplafm9, 
fomentations,  and  the  like,  and  in 
emollient  glyfters.  They  entered 
the  oleum  e  mucilaginibus  of  the 
fhops  ;  to  which  they  communicate 
a  confiderable  fhare  of  their  fmell. 
But  this  formula  is  now  rejected. 

FORMICA  CUM  ACERVO 

Formica  rufa  Lin. 

Ants. 

Thefe  infects  are  at  prefent  not 
employed  by  us  in  medicine, 
though  formerly  much  celebrated 
for  aphrodifiac  virtues.  They 
enter  the  aqua  magnanimitatis,  and 
other  compofitions  of  foreign 
difpenfatories.  Thefe  animals  con- 
tain a  truly  acid  juice,  which  they 
fhed  in  fmall  drops  on  being  ir- 
ritated ;  by  infufing  a  quantity  of 
live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water,  an 
acid  liquor  is  obtained  nearly  as 
ftrong  as  good  vinegar.  Neumann 
obferves,  that  on  diftilling  them 
either  with  water  or  pure  fpirit, 
a  clear  limpid  oil  arifes,  which  has 
fcarcely  any  tafte,  or  at  leaft  is 
not  hot  or  pungent  like  the  effen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables. 

In  fome  of  the  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, they  are  the  bans  of  an 
eleum  formicarum,  a  fpiritus  formi- 
carum >  and  a  fpiritus  formicarum 
acidus. 

F  R  A  G  A  [Siiec.]  Fru8us 
recens,  folia. 

Fragaria  vefca  Lin-. 

Strawberry  ;  its  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  leaves  are  fomewhat  ftyptic 
and  bitterifh  ;  and  hence  may  be 
of  fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  vifcera ;  and  immoderate  fe- 
cretions,  or  a  fuppreffion  of  the 
natural  evacuations,  depending 
thereon  :  they  are  recommended 
in  hasmonhagiea  and  fluxes ;  and 


likewife  as  aperient^,  in  fuppref- 
fion of  urine,  obftrudtions  of  the 
vifcera,  in  the  jaundice,  &c.  The 
fruit  is  in  general  very  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach: 
like  other  fruits  of  the  dulco-acid 
kind,  they  abate  heat,  quench 
third,  loofen  the  belly,  and  pro- 
mote urine ;  but  do  not  afford 
much  nourifhment.  Geoffroy  ob- 
ferves, that  the  urine  of  thofe  who 
eat  liberally  of  this  fruit,  becomes 
impregnated  with  its  fragrant 
fmell. 

FRAXINELLA,     fee  Dic- 

TAMNUS  ALBUS. 

FRAX1NUS  ISuec.]  Cortex  a 
femen. 

Fraxinus  excelfior  Lin. 

The  afh-tree  ,  its  bark  and  feeds. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately aftringent,  and  as  fuch  has 
fometimes  been  ufed.  It  has  alfo 
been  propofed  as  a  fubftitute  for 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of 
intermittents;  but  itsefficacy  is  not 
confirmed  by  experience.  The 
feeds,  which  are  fomewhat  acrid, 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  fo  many  other  medi- 
cines more  agreeable,  and  more 
efficacious  for  thefe  intentions, 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  afh-tree 
have  long  been  neglected. 

FULIGO  LIGNI  [£</.] 

Wood  foot. 

This  concrete  is  of  a  mining 
black  colour,  a  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  an  acrid,  bitter,  naufeous  tafte. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  hyfteric  and  o- 
ther  nervous  cafes,  in  which  it  is 
fometimes  given  in  conjunction 
with  the  fetid  gums.  Its  virtues 
are  extracted  both  by  watery  and 
fpirituous  liquors  ;  each  of  which, 
if  the  foot  be  of  a  good  kind,  dif- 
folve  about  one  fixth.  Soot  is  faid 
X  to 
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to  differ  greatly  in  quality  accord- 
ing to  the  wood  from  which  it  is 
produced  :  the  more  refinous  the 
wood,  the  more  the  foot  abounds 
with  bitter  oily  matter.  Qn  che- 
mical analyfis,  it  yields  volatile 
and  fixed  alkali,  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  earth. 

FUMARIA  [£</.]  Folia. 

Fumaria  officinalis  Lin. 

Fumitory  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  common  weed  in  fliady 
cultivated  grounds,  producing 
fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers  It  is 
very  juicy,  of  a  bitter  taite,  with- 
out any  remarkable  fmell.  The 
medical  effects  of  this  herb  are, 
to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the 
bowels,  gently  loofen  the  belly, 
and  promote  the  urinary  and  other 
fecretions.  It  is.  principally  re- 
commended in  melancholic,  fco-r- 
butic,  and  cutaneous  diforders ; 
for  opening  obftruclions  of  the 
vifcera,  and  promoting  evacua- 
tions. Frederick  Hoffman  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  it  as  a  puri- 
fier of  the  blood  ;  and  allures  Us, 
that  for  this  purpofe  fcarcely  any 
plant  exceeds  it.  Both  watery 
and  fpirituous  menflrua  extract  its 
virtues. 

GALANGA     MINOR 

£ Brun.~\  Radix. 

Mar  ant  a  Galanga  Lin. 

Galangal ;   the  root, ' 

This  root  is  brought  from 
China,  it  comes  to  us  in  pieces 
fcarcely  an  inch'  long,  and  not 
half  fo  thick,  full  of  joints,  with 
feveral  circular  rings  on  the  out- 
fide  ;  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh,  hot,  biting  talte.  Ga- 
Jangal  is  a  warm  ltomachic  bitter  : 
it  has  been  frequently  prefcribed 
in  bitter  infufjons.  but  the  flavour 
it  givtt  is  not  agreeable. 


GALBANUM    \_Lond.  £d.J 

Gumtni  re/ina. 

Bubon  Gdlbanvm  Lin. 
Galbanum  ;  the  gum. 
This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an 
African  plant  ;   as  brought   to    us, 
it  is  femipellucid,    loft,    tenacious; 
of    a    flrong,      unpleafant     froe'l; 
and   a  bitterifh   warm   tafle  :    the 
bitter    fort     is     in    pale  coloured 
mafles,    which   on    being   opened, 
appear    compofed    of  clear  white 
tears.       Geoffrey  relates,     that    a 
dark  greenifh  oil  is  to  be  obtained 
from  it  by  didillation,  which,  on 
repeated  rectifications,  becorhes  of 
an  elegant  {ley  blue  colour.      The 
purer    forts    of  galbanum   are  faid 
to   difiolve  entirely  in  wine,   vine- 
gar, or  water ;   but  thefe  liquors 
are   only  partial    menllrua    of  it ; 
nor  dofpirit  of  wine,  or  oils,  prove 
more  effectual  in  this  refpect  ;   the 
bed  folvent   is    a  mixture  of  two? 
parts  fpirit    of   wine    and    one    of 
water.     Galbanum   agrees  in  vir- 
tue with  gum  ammoniacum  ;   but 
is  generally-   accounted   lefs  effica- 
cious in  ailhmas,  and    more   fo   in 
hylterical    complaints.       It    is    an 
ingredient   in   the   gum  pills,  the 
gum  plafter,  -and  (ome  other  offici- 
nal compofitions. 

CALL  A  \_Loml  Ed.~\ 

Csnipidis  nidus. 

Galls.    - 

Thefe  are  excrefcences  found 
upon  the  oak  tree  :  they  are  pro- 
duced by  a  kind  of  infcet  (the 
cynips)  which  wounds  the  young 
buds  or  branches,  and  depofnes 
one  of  its  eggs  in  the  incifion  ; 
Some  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  ex- 
udes from  the  wound,  and  the 
callous  edges  of  h  increafe  to  a  tu- 
l  crcle  which  loves  as  a  peH  fr.*r  the 
egg  of  the  animal.  After  the  tgg 
iti    hutched    the    animal  (.a .»    its 
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way  through  :  thofe  galls  which 
h.ave  no  hole  are  found  to  have  the 
infeft  remaining  in  them.  The 
beft  galls  come  from  Aleppo  :  they 
are  not  quite  round  and  fmooth 
like  the  other  forts,  but  have  fe- 
veral  tubcrcl.es  on  the  jfurface. 
Galls  have  a  very  aulleie  ilyptic 
talte  without  any  fmell :  they  are 
very  ftrong  allringents,  and  as  fuch 
have  been  fometimes  ufed  both 
internally  and  externally,  but  are 
not  much  taken  notice  of  by  the 
prefent  practice. 

Some  recommend  an  ointment 
of  powdered  galls  and  hogs  lard 
as  very  effectual  in  certain  painful 
ftates  of  haemorrhoids  ;  and  it  is 
alleged,  that  the  internal  ufe  of 
galls  has  cured  intermittents  after 
Peruvian  bark  has  failed.  A  mix- 
ture of  galls  with  a  bitter  and  aro- 
matic has  been  propofed  as  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  the  baik. 

"    GAMBOGIA    ILond.    Ed.] 

Cvmmi  refina- 

Gambogta  Gutta  Lin. 

Gamboge;  the  gum  refin. 

Gamboge;  a  folid  concrete 
juice,  brought  from  the  Eaii  In- 
dies in  large  cakes  or  rolls  The 
belt  fort -is  of  a  deep  yellow  or 
orange  colour,  breaks  ihining 
and  free  from  drofs.  It  has  no 
fmell,  and  very  little  tavte,  unlefs 
kept  in  the  mdnth  for  fume  time, 
when  it  impreiTes  a  flight  fenfe  of 
acrimony.  It  immediately  com- 
municates to  fpirit  of  wine  a  bright 
golden  colour,  which  almoil 
entirely  diffulves  it  ;  GeofFroy 
fays,  except  the  fixth  part.  Al- 
kaline fairs  eiirible  water  to  act 
upon  til's  iubilance  powerfully  as 
a  meiifti  uum  :  the  ioiution  made 
by  their  means  is  fomewhat  trans- 
parent, of  a  deep  blood  red  co- 
Jour,  and  paiTes  the  filtre  :  the 
dulcified    fpirit  of  fal  aramoniae 


readily  and  entirely  diffclves  it, 
and  takes  up  a  confiderable  quan*- 
tity  ;  and  what  is  pretty  remark- 
able, this  folution  mixes  eithet 
with  water  or  fpirit,  without 
growing  turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates   powerfully 
both     upwards    and    downwards  ^ 
fome  condemn    it   as    acting   with 
too  great  violence,  and  occalioning 
dangerous    hypercatharfes ;    while 
others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
Geoffroy    feems   particularly   fond 
of  this  medicine,   and  informs  us* 
that     he     has     frequently     given 
from  two    to  four  grains,  without 
its    proving   at  all    emetic  ;    that 
from   four   to   eight    grains    both, 
vomitsand  purges  without  violence  j 
that  its  operation  is  loon  over  ;  and 
that  if  given  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
fufficiently  diluted,  it  does  not  need 
any  corrector  ;  that  in  the  form  of 
a  bolus  or  pill, .  it   is  molt   apt  to 
prove  emetic,    but  very  rarely  has 
this    effect    if  joined    along    with 
Calomel.       He     neverthelefa    cau- 
tions again  ft  its  ufe  where  the  pa° 
tients  cannot  eaJily  bear  vomiting. 
It  has  been  ufed  in  dropfy  with 
cream   of  tartar  or  jalap,  or  both» 
to  quicken  their  operation.     It  is 
alfo    recommended    by    fome    to 
the  extent   <uf  fifteen    grains  with 
an    equal    quantity    of    vegetable 
alkali  in  cales  of  the  tape- worm* 
This  dofe  is  ordered  in  the  morn- 
ing ;    and    if  the   worm  is  not  ex* 
peiled    in   two   or  three   hours;    it 
is  repeated  even  «o  the  third  time 
with    fafety   and   efficacy.      It   is 
afferted,     that    it   has  been  givert 
to  this  extent  even  in  delicate  ha* 
bits. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  remedy 
alluded  to  by  Baron  Van  Swietenj 
which  was  employed  by  Dr  Her* 
renichward,  and  with  him  proved 
fo  fuccefsful  in  the  removal  of  the 
tsaia  lata. 

GENISTA 
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GENISTA  [L&nJ.]  Cacumen, 
femen.     [Ed.~]  fummitates. 

Spar  hum  Scoparium  Lin. 

Broom  ;    the  tops  and  feed. 

The  leaves  of  this  fhrub  have 
a  naufeous  bitter  tafte  :  deco&ions 
of  them  loofen  the  belly,  pro- 
mote urine,  and  Hand  recommend- 
ed in  hydropic  cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove 
cathartic  in  decoction,  and  eme- 
tic in  fubftance  ;  though  in  fome 
places,  Lobel  informs  us,  they 
are  commonly  ufed,  and  in  large 
quantity,  in  falads,  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect  of  this  kind. 
The  qualities  of  the  feeds  are 
little  better  determined  :  fome  re- 
port, that  they  purge  almoft  as 
ftrongly  as  hellebore,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  drachm  and  a  half;  while  the 
author  above  mentioned  relates, 
that  he  has  given  a  deco&ion  of 
two  ounces  cf  them  as  a  gentle 
emetic. 

An  infufion  of  a  drachm  of 
well  powdered  and  fifted  brown 
feed,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  glafs 
and  a  half  of  rich  white  wine, 
taken  in  the  morning  failing,  is 
recommended  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  as  a  fovereign  remedy 
in  dropfy.  The  patient  is  after- 
wards to  walk  or  ride  for  an  hour 
and  an  half,  and  then  to  fwallow 
two  ounces  of  olive  oih  This 
method  is  to  be  repeated  every 
fecond,  or  third  day,  till  the  cure 
be  completed. 

Broom  afhes  have  been  long  re- 
commended  in  dropfies,  and  are 
particularly  celebrated  by  Dr  Sy- 
denham. But  the  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  depends  entirely  on  the 
alkaline  fait,  and  not  in  the  fmall- 
left  degree  on  the  vegetable  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  burning. 

GENTIANA  [Lend.  Ed.] 
Radix, 


Gentiana  lutea  Lin. 

Gentian  ;  the  root. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England :  but  the 
dried  roots  are  moft  commonly 
brought  from  Germany.  They 
Ihould  be  chofen  frefli,  and  of 
a  yellow  or  bright  gold  colour 
within.  This  root  is  a  ftrong  bit- 
ter ;  and  as  fuch  very  frequently 
ufed  in  practice :  in  tafte  it  is 
lefs  exceptionable  than  moft  of 
the  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs. 
Infulions  of  it,  flavoured  with 
orange-peel,  are  fufficiently  grate- 
ful. It  is  the  capital  ingredi- 
ent in  the  bitter  wine-tinfture, 
and  infufion  of  the  (hops.  An 
extract  made  from  it  is  likewife 
an  officinal  preparation. 

This  ufeful  bitter  is  not  em- 
ployed under  the  form  of  pow- 
der, as  it  lofes  its  virtue  con- 
fiderably  by  drying,  which  is 
requifite  for  giving  it  that  form. 

A  poifonous  root  was  fome 
years  ago  difcovered  among  fome 
of  the  gentian  brought  to  Lon- 
don ;  the  ufe  of  which  occafion- 
ed  violent  diforders,  and  in  fome 
inftances  death.  This'  is  eafily 
diftinguifhable  by  its  being  in- 
ternally of  a  white  colour,  and 
void  of  bittsrnefs.  This  poifon- 
ous fimple  feems  to  be  the  root 
of  the  aconitum  ;  a  plant 
with  which  Lobel  informs  us 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  part* 
of  the  Alps  ufed  formerly  to  em- 
poifon  darts. 

GEOFFIUEA  IE  J.]  Cortex. 

Geojfraa  inermis  Lin. 

Cabbage  tree  ;  the  bark. 

The  bark  of  this  treJt,  which 
•grows  in  the  low  favannshs  of 
Jamaica,  is  of  a  grey  colour  ex- 
ternally, but  black  and  furrowed 
on  the  inlide.  It  has  a  mucila- 
ginous and  fweetifh  tafte,  and  a 
difag  reeablc 
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difagreeable  fmell.  It  is  given 
in  cafes  of  worms,  in  form  of 
powder,  deco&ion,  fyrup,  and 
extracl.  The  decodion  is  pre- 
ferred ;  and  is  made  by  flowly 
boiling  an  ounce  of  the  frefh 
dried  bark  in  a  quart  of  water, 
till  it  afTume  the  colour  of  Ma- 
deira wine.  This  fweetened  is 
the  fyrup  ;  evaporated,  it  forms 
an  extract.  It  commonly  pro- 
duces fomc  ficknefs  and  purging  : 
fometimes  violent  effedls,  as  vo- 
miting, delirium,  and  fever. 
Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  be  owing 
to  an  over-dofe,  or  to  drinking 
cold  water ;  and  are  relieved  by 
the  ufe  of  warm  water,  caftor  oil, 
or  a  vegetable  acid.  It  mould  al- 
ways be  begun  in  fmall  dofes. 
When  properly  and  cautioufly 
adminiftered,  it  is  faid  to  operate 
as  a  very  powerful  anthelmintic, 
particularly  for  the  expulfion  of 
the  lumbrici,  which  are  a  very 
common  caufe  of  difeafe  in  the 
Weft-India  iflands;  and  there  it 
is  very  frequently  employed. 
But  it  has  hitherto  been  little  ufed 
in  Britain. 

GINSENG  ILond.Ed.]  Ra- 
dix. 

Panax  quinquefollum  Lin. 

Ginfeng  ;  the  root. 

Ginfeng  is  a  fmall  root ;  what 
is  ufed  in  Britain  is  chiefly 
brought  from  North  America : 
fometimes  from  China  ;  but  much 
more  frequently  the  American 
ginfeng  is  carried  from  Britain 
to  China,  Every  root  is  an  inch 
or  -two  long,  taper,  finely  ftri- 
ated,  of  a  whitifh  or  yellowifh 
colour.  It  has  a  very  fweet  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  flight  bitter- 
nefs  and  warmth. 

The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  have 
a  very  extraordinary  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  this  root,   and  to 


confider  it  as  an  univerfal  reftora- 
tive  in  all  decays,  from  age,  in- 
temperance, or  difeafe.  The  great 
value  there  fet  upon  it,  has  pre- 
vented its  being  exported  thence 
into  other  countries,  and  its  dif- 
covery  in  North  America  is  but 
of  late  date  ;  fo  that  among  ua 
it  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely 
ufed ;  although,  from  what  can 
be  judged  of  it  from  the  tafte,  it 
feems  to  deferve  fome  regard,  e- 
fpecially  as  it  is  now  procurable 
in  plenty. 

GLADIOLUS.   See  Iris  pa- 

LUSTRIS. 

GLYCYRRHIZA    [Land. 

Ed.~\  Radix. 

Clycyrrhiza  glabra  Lin, 

Liquorice;    the  root. 

This  is  produced  plentifully  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  :  that 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  own 
is  preferable  to  fuch  as  comes 
from  abroad.  The  powder  of  liquo- 
rice ufually  fold  is  often  mixed 
with  flour,  and  perhaps  too  often 
with  fubftances  not  quite  fo  whol- 
fome  :  the  bed  fort  is  of  a  brown- 
ifh  yellow  colour,  the  fine  pale  yel- 
low being  generally  fophifticaied, 
and  it  is  of  a  very  rich  fwe,et  tafte, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  the  frefh  root.  Liquorice  is 
almoft  the  only  fweet  that  quen- 
ches thirft ;  whence  it  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  adipfon  Galen 
takes  notice,  that  it  was  employ- 
ed with  this  intention  in  hydro- 
pic cafes,  to  prevent  the  necef-» 
fity  of  drinking.  Mr  Fuller,  in 
his  Madic'ma  Gymnajlica,  recom- 
mends this  root  as  a  very  ufeful 
peftoral,  and  fays  it  excellently 
foftens  acrimonious  humours,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  proves  gen- 
tly detergent :  and  this  account 
is  warranted   by    experience.     It 
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is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  com- 
pounds. An  extract  is  directed 
to  be  made  from  it  in  the  mops, 
bat  this  preparation  is  brought 
chiefly  from  abroad,  though  the 
foreign  extract  is  not  equal  to 
fuch  as  is  made  with  proper  care 
dmong  ourfelves. 

GRAMEN  [6W]  Radix. 

Triticum  repens  Lin. 

Quick  grafs  ;   the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a  fweet  rough- 
ifh  taile.  They  are  principal- 
ly recommended  in  aperient 
fpring  drinks,  for  what  is  called 
purifying  and  fweetening  the 
blood. 

GRANA    PARADIS1 

\Brun  ~\    FruBus. 

Amomum  Granum  paradift  Lin. 

Grains  of  paradife. 

The  fruit  known  by  this  name 
is  brought  from  the  Eaft- Indies. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fig,  di- 
vided internally  into  three  cells* 
in  each  of  which  are  contained 
two  rows  of  fmall  feeds  like  car- 
damoms. Thefe  feeds  are  fome- 
what  more  grateful*  and  confider- 
ably  more  pungent,  than  the  com- 
mon cardamoms,  approaching  in 
this  refpecl  to  pepper*  with 
which  they  agree  alfo  in  their 
pharmaceutical  properties  ;  their 
pungency  rending,  not  in  the  dif- 
tilled  oil,  as  that  of  cardamoms 
does,  but  in  the  reiin  extruded 
by  fpirit  of  wine. 

GRANATUM  \_Lond.']  Fhris 
pctalum,  Balauftium  dictum,  Fruc- 
tus  Cortex. 

GRAN  AT  A  MALUS  [£J.] 
Cortex  FruBus,  Flores  plan  12  a- 
lanfiia  difii. 

Punica  Granatum  Lin. 

Pomegranate  j    the  flowers  cal- 


led   bahufline,    and    rind    of     the 
fruit. 

The  pomegranate  1*9  a  low  tree, 
or  rather  fhrub,  growing  wild  in 
Italy  and  other  countries  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe  :  it  is  fometimes 
met  with  in  our  gardens ;  but 
the  fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued,  rarely  comes  to  fuch  per- 
fection as  in  warmer  climates. 
This  fruit  has  the  general  quali- 
ties of  the  other  fweet  fummer 
fruits,  allaying  heat,  quenching 
thirft,  and  gently  loofening  the 
belly.  The  rind  is  a  ftrong  af- 
tringent,  and  as  fuch  is  occasion- 
ally ufed.  The  flowers  are  of 
an  elegant  red  colour,  in  appear- 
ance refembling  a  dried  red  rofe. 
Their  tafte  is  bitteri/h  and  aftrfn- 
gent.  They  are  recommended 
in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  cafes  where  aftringent  me- 
dicines are  proper. 

GRATIOLA  [Land.  Ed.] 
Herba. 

Gratiola  officinalis  Lin. 

Hedge  hyflbp  ;   the  leaves. 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  met  with 
among  us,  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  difagree- 
able  tafte  ;  an  infufion  of  a  hand* 
ful  of  them  when  frelh,  or  a 
drachm  when  dried,  is  faid  to 
operate  itrongly  as  a  cathartic. 
Kramer  reports,  that  he  has  found 
the  root  of  this  plant  a  medicine 
fimilar  in  virtue  to  ipecacuanha. 

This  herb  has  been  mentioned 
as  ufeful  in  the  venereal  difeafe  i 
and  it  has  been  highly  extolled  in 
maniacal  cafes. 

GUAIACUM     [Lond.    Ed.-] 

Lignum,  vortex,   gummi  rejina. 

Guuiacum  officinale  Lin. 

Guaiadum  ;  its  vvood,  baik,  and 
refm. 

The  guaiacum  is  a  tree  growing 
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in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Spanifh 
Welt  Indies. 

The  wood  is  very  ponderous, 
of  a  clofe  compact  texture ;  the 
outer  part  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
the  hear*  of  a  deep  blackifh  green, 
or  variegated  with  black,  green, 
pale,  and  brown  colours  :  the  bark 
is  thin,  fmooth,  externally  of  a 
dark  greyifh  hue  :  both  have  a 
flightly  aromatic,  bitterifh,  pun- 
gent tafte  ;  the  bark  is  fomewhat 
the  weakeft.  The  refin  which 
exudes  from  iiicilions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  brought  to 
us  in  irregular  maffes,  ufually 
friable,  of  a  duiky  greeniih,  and 
fometimes  of  a  reddifh  cart,  with 
pieces  of  the  wood  among  them : 
its  tatte  is  more  acrid   and   pun- 

fent    than  that    of  the   wood  or 
ark.  '  • 

Their  general  virtues  are  thofe 
of  a  warm  ftimulating  medicine : 
they  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and 
other  vifcera ;  and  remarkably 
promote  the  urinary  and  cuticular 
difcharges;  hence  in  cutaneous 
defedations,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  obftruct  ons  pf 
the  excretory  glands,  they  are 
eminently  ufeful  :  rheumatic  and 
other  pains  have  often  been  reliev- 
ed by  them.  The  refin  is  the 
moft  active  part,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  wood  and  bark  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  the  refin  con- 
tained in  them  :  the  refin  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  wood  in  part  by 
watery  liquors,  but  much  more 
perfectly  by  fpirituous  ones;  the 
refin  is  given  from  a  few  grains 
to  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  drr.chm, 
which  lafl  defe  proves  for  the  moil 
-  part  confiderably  purgative.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  guaiacurn 
are  a  folution  of  the  gum  in 
rectified  fpint  of  wine,  and  a  fo- 
hition  in  volatile  fpirit, 

Guaiacurn  in  deception  lug  been 


faid  to  cure  the  venereal  difeafe; 
and  in  this  country  it  is  frequently 
ufed  as  an  adjuvant  to  mercury. 
The  refin  diflblved  in  rum,  or 
combined  with  water,  by  means 
of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  egg, 
or  in  the  form  of  the  volatile  tinc- 
ture or  elixir,  is  much  employed 
in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatifm. 
The  tincture  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  twice  a- 
day,  and  is  fometimes  uiefully 
combined  with  laudanum. 

GUMMI   AMMONIACUM. 
See  Ammoniacum- 

GUMMI      ARABICUM. 

See  Araeica. 

GUMMI  ELEMI.    See  Ele- 


GUMMI    TRAGACAN- 

THA.     SeeTRAGACANTHA. 

GUTTAGAMBA.  SeeGAM- 


HEMATITES  Lapis  [Bruti.] 
Haematites,  or  blood rtone. 
This  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a  dark  reddifh  or 
yellowifh  colour:  it  is  found 
either  along  with  other  ores  of 
iron,  or  in  diftinct  mines  by  itfelf. 
Its  medical  virtues  do  not  vary 
from  thofe  of  rnit,  and  the  com- 
mon croci  of  iron,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  opinion  which 
many  have  entertained  of  it  ;  fuch 
as  its  curing;  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
which  Geoffrey  fays  the  haematites 
dries  and  heals. 

I  HiEMATOXYLUM[ZW] 

lignum,  vulgo  lignum  campechianum. 

LIGNUM     CAMFECHEN- 

SE    five    H  JEMATOXYLUM 
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Hamatoxylum  campechianum  Lin. 

Logwood  or  Campcachy  wood. 

This  wood  is  brought  chiefly 
from  Campeachy  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras.  It  is  ufually  in  large 
logs,  very  compact  and  hard,  of  a 
red  colour,  and  an  aftringent  fweet 
tafte.  It  has  been  for  a  long 
time  ufed  by  the  dyers,  but  not 
till  lately  as  a  medicine ;  a 
deco&ion  of  it,  and  the  extract, 
are  ufed  in  our  hofpitals,  and 
are  faid  to  have  proved  very  fer- 
viceable  in  diarrhoea.  It  frequent- 
ly tinges  the  ftools,  and  fometimes 
the  urine.  The  extract  is  now 
received  into  the  fhops ;  and  it 
is  found  to  be  a  very  ufeful  aftrin- 
gent. 

HEDERA     ARBOREA 
[Brun.~]  Folia,  refina. 

Hedera  Helix  Lin. 

Ivy ;  the  leaves  and  refin. 

This  is  a  climbing  fhrubby 
plant,  growing  commonly  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  or  on  old  walls. 
The  leaves  have  rarely  been  given 
internally  :  notwithstanding  they 
are  ftrongly  recommended  againft 
the  atrophy  of  childrsn ;  their 
tafte  is  naufeous,  acrid,  and  bit- 
ter. Externally,  they  have  fome- 
times been  employed  for  drying 
and  healing  ichorous  fores,  and  for 
keeping  ifTues  open.  The  berries 
were  fuppofed  by  the  antients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  quali- 
ty ;  later  writers  have  recommend- 
ed them  in  fmall  dofes,  as  diapho- 
retics and  alexipharmics ;  and 
Mr  Boyle  tells  us,  that,  in  the 
London  plague,  the  powder  of 
them  was  given  in  vinegar  with 
good  fuccefs,  as  a  fudoriric.  It 
is  probable  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
pofition  was  rather  owing  to  the 
vinegar  than  to  the  powder. 
The  refin  was  ranked  by  the 
antients    (if  their  ds.pc^oov  tx  xie-sv 


was  the  fame  with  our  gumtni  hede- 
ra) among  the  depilatories. 

HEDERA.    TERRESTRIS 
[£//.]  Herba. 

GUchoma  hederacea  Lin. 

Ground  ivy  ;  the  leavee. 

Ground-ivy  is  a  low  plant,  fre- 
quent in  hedges  and  fhady  places. 
It  has  an  aromatic  though  not  very 
agreeable  fmellj  and  a  quick, 
bitterifh,  warm,  tafte.  This  herb 
is  an.  ufeful  corroborant,  ape- 
rient, and  detergent ;  and  hence 
ftands  recommended  againft  laxity, 
debility,  and  obftru&ions  of  the 
vifcera  :  it  was  extolled  for  clean- 
fing  and  healing  ulcers  of  the  in- 
ternal parts,  even  of  the  lungs ; 
and  for  purifying  the  bkiod.  It 
is  cuftomary  to  infufe  the  dried 
leaves  in  malt  liquors  ;  a  practice 
nor  to  be  commended,  though 
it  readily  communicates  its  virtues 
to  them,  and  helps  to  fine  them 
down  ":  fcarce  any  other  herb  has 
this  effect  more  remarkably  than 
ground  ivy. 

HELLENIUM.     See  Enula 

CAMPANA. 

HELLEBORASTER 

\_Lond  ~\  Folium. 

Helleborus  fxtidus  Lin, 

Bears  foot ;   the  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  taken 
in  feveral  different  forms,  have 
been  recommended  as  a  very  pow- 
erful anthelmintic.  They  are 
particularly  extolled  by  Dr  Biflet 
in  his  EiTay  on  the  Medical  Con- 
ftitution  of  Great  Britain,  efpe- 
cially  under  the  form  of  fyrup, 
made  by  moiftening  the  leaves  of 
the  frefh  herb  in  vinegar,  and  then 
preffing  out  their  juice,  which  is 
formed  into  a  fyrup  with  coarfe 
fugar.  Of  thii  fyrup,  Dr  BiiTet 
gave  to  children  from   two  to   fix 
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years  of  age,  one  tea  fpoonful  at 
bed-time  an4  another  in  the 
morning,  for  two  or  three  days 
fucceffively.  The  dofe  was  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed,  according 
to  the  Mrength  of  the  patient. 
And  in  this  way  he  found  it  very 
fuccefsful  in  the  expulfion  of  lum- 
brici. 

Where  the  helleborafter  is  to  be 
employed,  this  form  is  perhaps 
the  belt,  and  it  may  fucceed  where 
others  have  failed  ;  but  it  fhould 
not  be  employed  till  lafer  anthel- 
mintics have  been  tried  in  vain  j 
for  the  imprudent  adm'uillration 
of  it  has  been  fometimes  attended 
wich  fatal  confequencesi 

HELLEBORUS      ALBUS 

\_Lond.~~\  Radix 

VERATRUM  [&/.]  Helkbo- 
rus  albus,  Radix. 

Verairum  album  Lin. 

"White  hellebore  ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufiy 
in  Switzerland  and  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Germany.  The  root 
has  a  naufeous,  bitterifh,  acrid 
tafle,  burning  the  mouth  and 
fauces:-  if  wounded  when  frefh, 
it  emits  an  extremely  acrimonious 
juice,  which  mixed  with  the  blood, 
by  a  wound,  is  faid  to  prove  very 
dangerous  :  the  powder  of  the 
dry  root,  applied  to  an  iffue, 
occafions  violent  purging  ;  f miffed 
up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a  ftrong, 
and  not  always  a  fafe  fternutatory. 
Taken  internally  it  r.cis  with  ex- 
treme violence  as  an  emetic  ,  and 
has  been  obferved,  even  in  a  fmall 
dofe,  to  occafion  convulfions,  and 
other  terrible  diforders  The  an- 
tients  fometimes  employed  it  in 
very  obftinate  cafes,  and  always 
made  it  their  lad  refource.  Mo- 
dern practice  feems  to  have  almoft 
entirely  rejected  its  internal  ufe, 
though    fame    pra&k  loners   have 


lately  ventured  on  fo  large  a  dofe  ag 
a  fcruple,  in  maniacal  cafes,  and 
have  found  good  effects  from  it 
after  the  Wronger  antimon.ial  pre- 
parations had  been  given  in  vain. 
A  tincture  and  honey  of  it  were 
formerly  kept  in  the  (hops,  but 
are  now  rejected  from  the  London 
pharmacopoeia.  The  former  is 
ltill  retained  by  the  Edinburgh, 
college,  but  it  is  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  ufed. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER 

[Lond.  ]  Radix. 

,  MELAMPODIUM     [.&//«.] 
Radix. 

Helhbvrus  niger  Lin, 

Black  hellebore,  or  melampodi- 
um  ;   the  root9. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, and  Auttria :  the  earlinefs 
of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes 
appear  in  December,  has  gained 
it  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

In  forrie  parts  of  Germany,  i 
fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
ufed,  which  frequently  produced 
violent,  and  fometimes  deleterious 
effects  :  this  the  Wirtemberg 
college  particularly  caution  a- 
gainft,  though  without  mention- 
ing any  marks  by  which  it  may 
be  diftinguifhed,  or  even  giving1 
the  precife  name  of  the  plant.  It 
appears  to  be  the  HeUelorafler 
above  defcribed,  whofe  roots  are 
paler  than  thofe  of  the  black  heU 
lebore.  The  roots  of  the  poifori- 
ous  aconites  refemble  in  appear- 
ance thofe  of  the  black  hellebore  ; 
and  in  the  BteflW  collections 
we  find  fome  fcnftances  of  fatal  ef- 
fects occanoried  by  mifhking  the! 
or.e  for  the  other  :  thefe  alfo  are' 
happily  diftinguifhable  by  their' 
colour  ;  the  aconiium  being  lighter 
coloured  thah  even  the  p&lelt  o£ 
the  blssk  hellebores 
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The  tafte  of  hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.      Its  acrimony,    as  Dr 
Grew    obferves,    is    firft    felt    on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and    then 
fpreads    immediately   to   the  mid- 
dle,    without    being     much    per- 
ceived   on    the  intermediate  part ; 
on  chewing   it  for  a  few  minutes, 
the   tongue  feems  benumbed,   and 
affected  with  a  kind    of  paralytic 
flupor,   as  when  burnt  by  eating 
any    thing    too    hot  :     the     fibres 
are   more    acrimonious    than    the 
head  of  the  root  from  which  they 
iffue.      Black   hellebore   root,  ta- 
ken in  dofes  of  from  fifteen  grains 
to  half  a  drachm,   proves  a  ftrong 
cathartic :    and    as  fuch   has  been 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  maniacal, 
and     other    diforders    proceeding 
from  what  the  antients  called  atra 
bilis.      It  does  not  however  appear, 
that  our  black  hellebore  acts  with 
fo  much    violence   as  that  of  the 
antients  :  whence  many  have  fup- 
pofed   it  to  be   a  different  plant ; 
and  indeed  the  defcriptions  which 
the  antients  have  left  us  of  their 
hellebore,    do  not   agree  with  any 
of    the   forts    ufually   noticed   by 
modern    botanifts.      Another  fpe- 
cies   has   been    difcovered    in    the 
eaftern   countries,   which   Tourne- 
fort  diftinguiflies   by  the  name   of 
helleborus  n'tger  orientalis,  amplijfimo 
folio,  caule  praalto,  Jlore  purpuraf- 
♦       cenle  ;  and  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  the 
true,  antient    hellebore,    from    its 
growing     about     Mount      Olym- 
pus, and  in  the  ifland  of  Anticyra, 
celebrated  of  old  for   the  produc- 
tion of  this  antimaniacal  drug  :   he 
relates,    that  a  fcruple  of  this  fort, 
given  for  a  dofe,  occafioned  con- 
vulfions." 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  prin- 
cipally confidercd  as  an  alterative  : 
and  is  frequently  employed,  in 
fmall  dofes,  for  promoting  the  u- 
terine  and  urinary  difcharges,  and 


opening  inveterate  obftru&ions  of 
the  glands  :  it  often  proves  a  very 
powerful  emennagogue  in  ple- 
thoric habits,  where  fteel  is  inef- 
fectual or  improper.  An  extract 
made  from  this  root  with  water, 
is  one  of  the  mildeft,  and  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  cathartic  the  moft 
effectual  preparation  of  it,  ope- 
rating fufficiently,  without  occa- 
fioning  the  irritation  which  the 
pure  refin  does.  A  tincture  drawn 
with  proof  fpirit  contains  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  hellebore,  and 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  befr.  pre- 
parations of  it  when  defigned  for 
an  alterative :  this  tincture  and 
the  extract,  are  kept  in  the  (hops. 
The  melampodium  is  the  bafis 
of  Becher's  tonic  pills  for  the 
flropfy.  The  root  is  ordered  to 
be  macerated  in  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  the  liquor  expreffed  is  re- 
peatedly mixed  with  water  and 
duly  evaporated.  This  is  made 
up  into  pills  with  an  extract  of 
myrrh  and  powder  of  carduus  be- 
nedi&us.  They  are  faid  to  be  ca- 
thartic and  diuretic,  and  at  the 
fame  time  tonic. 

HERMODACTYLUS 
[_Brun.'\  Radix. 

Iris  tuber  of  a  Lin. 

Hermodacliil. 

This  is  a  root  brought  from 
Turkey.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a 
heart  flatted,  of  a  white  colour, 
compact,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  pow- 
der ;  of  a  vifcous  fweetifh  tafte, 
with  a  flight  degree    of  acrimony. 

Hermodactils  were  of  great  re- 
pute among  the  antients  as  a  ca- 
thartic: but  thofe  we  now  meet 
with  in  the  fhops  have  very  little 
purgative  virtue;  Neumann  de- 
clares he  never  found  them  to  have 
any  effect  at  all. 

HIPPOCASTANUM  \Ed.] 
Fruclus. 

JEfculus 
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JEfculus  Hippocaflanum  Lin. 

Horfe  chefnut ;  the  fruit. 

This  fruit  has  been  ufed  as  food 
for  fheep  and  poultry,  and  as  fope 
for  warning.  It  was  much  em- 
ployed in  powder  as  a  flernutatory 
by  an  itinerant  oculift,  and  has 
been  recommended  by  fome  others 
in  certain  Rates  of  ophthalmia, 
headach,  &c.  in  which  errhines 
are  indicated. 

Its  effects  as  a  fternutatory  may 
alfo  be  obtained  by  ufing  it  under 
the  form  of  infufion  or  decoction 
drawn  up  into  the  noftrils..  It 
is  entirely  with  a  view  to  its 
errhine  power  that  it  is  now  in- 
troduced into  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  Edinburgh  college.  The 
bark  has  alfo  been  reprefented 
as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fevers ; 
and  it  is  probably  with  this  in- 
tention that  this  part  of  the 
hippocaflanum  is  introduced  as  an 
officinal  article  into  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia Roffica. 

HORDEUM  ILond.Ed.-] 
Semen,  omni  cortlci  nudutum, 

Hordeurn  dijiichon  Lin. 

Barley,  and  pearl  barley. 

Barley  is  a  well-known  farina- 
ceous grain.  Pear-barley  is  pre- 
pared by  grinding  the  (hell  bar- 
ley into  little  round  granules, 
which  appear  of  a  kind  of  pearly 
•whitenefs. 

Barley,  in  its  feveral  ftates,  is 
snore  cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and 
lefs  nutritious,  than  wheat  or 
oats  :  among  the  antients,  de- 
coctions of  it  were  the  principal 
aliment  and  medicine  in  acute 
difeafes.  Both  a  fimple  and 
compound  deco&ion  of  barky 
are  introduced  into  our  pharma- 
copoeias. 


HORMINUM 

]_Brun>~]  Hcrba. 


SATIVUM 


Horminum  Salvia  Lin. 

Garden  clary  ;  the  leaves  and 
feeds. 

Thefe  have  a  warm,  bitterifh 
pungent  talle  ;  and  a  ftrong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell :  the  touch 
difcovers  in  the  leaves  a  large 
quantity  of  glutinous  or  refinous 
matter.  They  are  principally  re- 
commended in  the  fluor  albus, 
and  other  female  weaknefTes,  in 
hyfteric  diforders,  and  in  flatulent 
colics. 

HYDRARGYRUS,  five  Ar- 

gentum  rivuM.  \_hond.  Ed.~\ 
Mercury,  or  quickfilver, 
Mercury  is  an  opaque  filver-co- 
loured  mineral  fluid  ;  appearing 
to  the  eye  like  tin  or  lead  when 
melted  :  it  is  15  times  heavier 
than  water  ;  it  remains  fluid  in 
great  degrees  of  cold,  and  con- 
geals at  40  degrees  below  o  of 
Fahrenheit's  fcale.  In  the  fire  it 
proves  totally  volatile.  This  mi- 
neral is  either  met  with  in  its 
fluid  form  in  the  earth  ;  or  ex- 
tracted by  art  from  certain  ores. 
There  are  confiderable  mines  of 
it  in  Hungary  and  Spain.  What 
is  employed  in  Britain  comes 
chiefly  from  Hungary. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medi- 
cine feems  to  have  been  little 
known  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  antients  confidered 
it  as  a  corrofive  paifon,  though  of 
itfelf  perfectly  void  of  acrimony, 
tafte,  and  fmell :  there  are  examples 
of  its  having  been  lodged,  for  years, 
in  cavities  both  of  bones  and  flefny 
parts,  without  its  having  injured 
or  affefted  them.  Taken  into 
the  body  in  its  crude  ftate,  and 
undivided,  it  pafles  through  the 
interlines  unchanged,  and  has  not 
been  found  to  produce  any  confi- 
derable- effect.  It  has  indeed 
been  recommended  in  afthmas  and 
diforders 
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diforders  of  the  lungs  ;  but  the 
virtues  attributed  to  it  in  thefe 
Cafes  have  not  been  warranted  by 
experience. 

Notwithftanding  the  mildnefs 
and  inactivity  of  crude  quickfilver 
undivided  ;  yet  when  refolved  by 
fire  into  the  form  of  fume,  or 
otherwife  divided  into  very  mi- 
nute particles,  and  prevented  from 
re-uniting  by  the  interpofition  of 
proper  fubftances,  or  when  it  is 
combined  with  mineral  acids,  it 
has  very  powerful  effects ;  af- 
fording the  molt  violent  poi- 
fons,  and  the  mou.  excellent  re- 
medies with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei- 
ther given  internally  or  introduced 
into  the  habit  by  external  appli 
cation,  feem  to  forward  circula- 
tion through  even  the  minuteft 
and  mod  remote  veffels  of  the 
body ;  and  may  be  fo  managed 
as  to  promote  all  the  excretions 
through  the  emunctories.  Hence 
their  common  ufe  in  inveterate 
chronic  diforders,  and  obftinate 
obitruftions  of  the  excretory 
glands ;  in  cutaneous  difcafes  ; 
and  in  the  venereal  lues.  If 
their  power  be  not  retrained  to 
certain  emunctories,  they  tend 
chiefly  to  affect  the  mouth  ;  and 
occafion  a  plentiful  evacuation 
from  the  falival  glands. 

The  falutary  effects  of  mercu- 
rials do  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  fenfible  evacuation.  This 
medicine  may  be  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as,  with- 
out occafioning  any  remarkable 
difcharge,  to  be  productive  of 
very  happy  effects.  To  anfwer 
this  purpofe,  it  mould  be  given  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  in  conjunction 
with  fuch  fubitances  as  determine 
its  action  to  the  kidneys  or  the 
yores  of  the  fkin.     By   this  me- 


thod inveterate  cutaneous  and  ve- 
nereal diftempers  have  been  cured, 
without  any  other  fenfible  excre- 
tion than  a  gentle  increafe  of  per- 
fpiration  or  urine,  Ulcers  which 
difcharge  for  fome  time  a  very  fe- 
tid matter,  difcharge  gradually 
lefs,  and  at  length  kindly  heal,  by 
a  long  continued  ufe  of  mercury, 
If  the  mercury  mould  at  any  time, 
from  cold,  or  the  like,  affect  the 
mouth,  it  may  be  rellinined  by 
omitting  a  dofe,  and  by  warm  or 
fuitable  medicines  promoting  the 
perfpiration.  Cooling  purgatives 
are  alfo  often  employed  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  perhaps  the  moil 
effectual  means  of  giving  with 
fafety  a  fudden  check  to  a  mer- 
curial falivation  is  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  large  blifter  to  the 
back. 

Mercury,  as  nfed  in  medicine, 
has  been  employed  in  a  very  great 
variety  of  forms.  Of  the  prepa- 
rations directed  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  colleges,  we  {hall 
afterwards  treat  in  particular  :  but 
to  give  a  full  and  comprehenfive 
view  of  them  we  (hall  here  fub- 
join  Dr  Block's  table  in  which 
they  are  fyftematically  arranged. 


Quickfilver  is  prepared  for  medi- 
cal purpofo, 

I,  By  didillation,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure it  pure. 

Hydrargyria  pwincatuj.  Lond. 

II.  By  tritnre,  that  it  may  be  ex- 
quifitely  divided. 

Pilule  Hydnrgyri.  Ed.  ct  Lond. 
Hydrargyria  a:m  creta.  Loud. 

Emplaflrum   Hydrargvri,    five   cx- 

rul.    Ed. 
E?rpl<iflrum      Litbargyri    cum      Hy-; 

drjrgyio.   Li.T.j;. 

Em- 
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Emphftrum    Ammoniaci    cum 

Hydrargyro.    Lond. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  five  ex- 

rul.    Ed. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  fortius  et 

mitius.    Lond. 

III.  By  calcination,    or  the  joint 
action  of  heat  and  air. 

Hydrargyrus  calcinatus. 
Vulgo,     Mercurius    prcecipitatus 
perfe. 

IV.  By  the  ac"tion  of  faline  fub- 
ftances. 

1.  With  the  Vitriolic  acid. 

Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus   fl.ivus, 
vulgoTurpethumminerale.Ed. 
Hydrargyrus  -vitriolatus.  Lond. 

2.  With  the  Nitrous  acid. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  nitrati. 

Ed.  et  Lond. 
Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber.  Ed. 

etLond. 

3.  With  the  Muriatic  acid. 

Hydrargyrusmuriatuscorrofivus 

Ed. 
Hydrargyrus  muriatus.     Lond. 
Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis.  Ed. 
-Calomelas.     Lond. 
Hydrarg  yrus  muriatuspraecipita- 

tus.    Ed. 
Hydrargyrus  muriatusmitis. Land. 

4.  With  the  Acetous  acid  or 
Vinegar. 

Hydrargyrus  acetatus.    Ed.    et 
Lond. 

Pilules  Keyferi. 

5.  Precipitated  by  means  of 
alkalies  from  its  folution  in 
acids. 

Hydrargyrus    prsecipitatus  cin- 
ercus.  Ed. 
Mercurius  pracipitatus  fufcus. 
Calx  hydragyii  alba.    Lond. 


Unguentum   Calcis  Hydrargyri 
albas.     Lond. 

V.  Combined  with  Sulphur. 

Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus  niger. 
Ed. 

Hydrargvrus  cum  Sulphure.  Lond. 

Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus     ruber. 
Lond. 

Pilulse  Hydrargyri  muriati  mitis, 
five  Calomelanos,  compoiitas. 
Ed. 
Notwithstanding  this  great 
number  of  mercurial  preparations, 
which  however  is  fmall  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  in  fome  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  or  in 
our  own  old  ones,  every  ufeful 
purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  mer- 
cury may  be  obtained  from  a  very 
few.  The  mercurial  preparations 
in  general,  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  chiles.,  the  mild  and 
acrid.  Every  purpofe  to  be  an- 
fwered by  the  former,  may  be 
accomplilhed  by  the  Unguentum  hy- 
dragyri  and  Pilulie  hydrargyri.  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias ;  while  the  eifedts  to 
be  obtained  from  the  latter  may 
be  derived  from  Calomel  and  Cor- 
rolive  Sublimate  Mercury. 

The  marks  of  pure  mercury 
are,  its  globules  not  lofing  their 
fpherical  figure  when  poured  on 
wood;  its  not  communicating  a 
tinge  to  water,  or  fweetnefs  to  vi- 
negar, when  rubbed  with  them  ; 
its  evaporating  entirely  in  an  iron 
fpoon  over  the  fire  ;  and  its  hav- 
ing a  mining  appearance  without 
any  pellicle  on  its  fnrface.  Mer- 
cury is  bed  purified  by  diitiliation 
in  an  iron  pot,  with  a  long  neck 
whofe  end  is  immerfed  in  water. 

Quickfilver  has  fometimes  been 
ufed  in  its  pure  metallic  Hate,  with 
a  view  of  removing  obttru£lion 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  from  an 
idea  that  it  would  operate  by  its 
weight.     But  it  is  feidom  attend- 
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ed  with  good  effects,  and  fome- 
times it  does  harm. 

An  immenfe  number  of  volumes 
have  been  written  refpecting  its 
operation  and  ufe  in  different 
difeafes,  and  particularly  in  ve- 
nereal affections.  Some  authors  re- 
fer its  operation  to  an  evacuant 
power,  others  to  its  operating  as 
a  peculiar  ftimulus,  and  others  to 
its  pofleffing  a  power  of  deftroy- 
ing  or  neutraliling  the  venereal 
virus.  Of  thefe  opinions,  the  laft  is 
the  mod;  generally  received,  and 
perhaps  the  belt  founded. 

In  virulent  gonorrhoea,  it  is 
doubted  whether  mercury  be  ne- 
ceffary.  This  difeafe  is  common- 
ly treated  like  any  fimilar  in- 
flammation ;  and  the  chief  things 
attended  to  are  cleanlinefs  of  the 
partn,  a  regular  belly,  and  an 
abstinence  from  every  thing  fti- 
mulant  in  food,  drink,  &c.  An 
injtcTtiou  of  oil  with  calomel,  or 
white  precipitate,  is  much  ufed, 
and  fome  prefer  a  watery  folution 
of  opium.  The  more  active  injec- 
tions have  fometimes  very  difa- 
greeable  confequences. 

When  the  conftitution  is  af- 
fected, which  is  known  by  ulcers 
on  the  glans,  buboes,  ulcers  in 
the  mouth  or  throat,  copper  co- 
loured fpqts  and  ulcers  on  the 
fuface,  nodes,  &c.  mercury  is 
thrown  into  the  body  either  by 
fridtion  or  by  the  mouth.  The 
general  rule  is,  to  keep  up  a  flight 
forenefs  of  the  gums  for  fome 
ihort  time  after  the  fymptoms  dif- 
appear  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  ia 
to  be  remembered,  thst  mercury 
fometimes  continues  gleets,  and 
induces  ulcers,  that  are  difficult- 
ly diltinguifhed  from  venereal  ones  ; 
and  that  thefe  lad  only  yield  to 
warm  bathing,  diaphoretic  dilu- 
ents, opiates,  country  air,  and 
hi  ilk    diet.      Corrolive    fublirr.ate 


is  fometimes  ufed,  as  more  fpeed- 
ily  arretling  difagreeable,  fpread- 
ing,  or  dangerous  ulcers  ;  but 
the  completion  of  the  cure  fhould 
always  be  trufled  to  the  mild  pre- 
parations alone.  Mercury  is  alfo 
ufed  in  rabies  canina,  in  worms, 
in  hydrocephalus  internus,  in  te- 
tanus, and  is  confidered  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  variolous  matter. 

HYDROLAPATHUM 

\_Ed.~]  Radix. 

Rumex  aquaticus  Lin. 

Water- dock  ;  the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  dock  gently 
loofen  the  belly,  and  have  fome- 
times entered  decoctions  for  re- 
moving a  coftive  habit.  The  roots 
manifett  to  the  tafte  a  confider- 
able  allringency ;  they  form  an 
ink  with  iron,  and  are  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  cu- 
taneous diforders,  either  exhibited 
internally,  or  applied  externally 
in  ointments,  cataplafms,  lotions, 
and  fomentations.  Muntingius 
publifhed  a  treatifc  on  this  plant 
in  1681,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  our  great  water 
dock  is  the  herba  BrUannica  of  the 
antients.  He  therefore  afcribes 
to  the  hydrolapajhum  all  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  the  Herba  Brl- 
tann'ica,  particularly  recommend- 
ing it  againit  fcurvy  and  all  it3 
fymptoms. 

HYOSCYAMUS  \_Ed.]Herba> 
femen- 

Hyofcyamus  nlger  Lin. 

Common  black  henbane  ;  the 
herb  and  feeds. 

This  vegetable  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  molt  parts  of  Bri- 
tain :  it  has  lon#  been  confidered 
as  one  of  the  molt  deleterious  poi- 
fons  ;  but  it  neverthelefs  proves  on 
many  occahons  a  very  nfetul  medi- 
cine.    The  London  college   have 
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given  it  no  place  In  their  lift,  and 
yet  fome  of  the  London  practiti- 
oners  mention  it  as  a  remedy  which 
they  frequently  employ  with  much 
benefit. 

The  fmell  of  the  hyofcyamus  is 
ftrong  and  peculiar;  and  the 
leaves  when  bruifed  fmell  like  to- 
bacco. This  fmell  is  ftill  ftronger 
when  the  leaves  are  burnt ;  and 
on  burning  they  fparkle  with  a 
deflagration  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  nitre;  but  to  the  tafte 
they  fhew  no  evident  faline  im- 
pregnation. When  chewed,  they 
are  infipid,  mild,  and  mucilagin- 
ous ;  yet  when  taken  to  any 
great  extent,  they  produce  the 
mod  alarming  effects.  Tbey 
give  the  appearances  of  intoxica- 
tion, attended  with  delirium,  re- 
markable dilatation  of  the  pupils 
of  the  eyes,  and  convulfions.  Hy- 
ofcyamus often  produces  fweat, 
and  fometimes  an  eruption  of 
puftules  over  the  furface,  and  ge- 
nerally found  fleep.  fucceeded  by 
ferenity  of  mind  and  recruited  vi- 
gour of  the  body  :  but  like  the 
other  narcotics,  it  often  gives  rife 
to  vertigo,  headacb,  and  general 
uneafinefs.  It  fometimes  occasi- 
ons vomiting,  colic  pains,  a  co? 
pious  flow  of  urine,  and  purging. 
On  the  whole,  like  opium,  it  is 
a  powerful  anodyne  ;  and  like 
cicuta  is  free  from  any  conflipa- 
ting  effect,  having  rather  a  tenden- 
cy to  move  the  belly. 

From  thefe  effects  it  is  not 
furprifing  that  hyofcyamus  mould 
have  been  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  medicine;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  appears  to  have  been 
ufed  both  externally  and  internally 
for  a  variety  of  purpofes.  Several 
different  fpecies  of  the  hyofcyamus 
were  formerly  employed,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  writings  of  Diofco- 
rides  and  others.     Celfu?,   in  par- 


ticular, was  very  fond  of  this  me- 
dicine ;  he  ufed  it  externally  as  a 
collyrium  in  cafes  of  ophthalmia  ; 
he  employed  it  topically  for  allay- 
ing the  pain  of  toothach  ;  and  he 
gave  it  internally,  both  with  the 
view  of  mitigating  other  pains 
and  of  producing  quiet  fleep. 

For  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  however,  hyofcyamus  fell 
almoft:  into  difufe  ;  but  the  em- 
ployment of  it  has  of  late  been  re- 
vived by  Dr  Stoetk  of  Vienna ; 
and  it  has  been  ufed  both  by  him, 
and  by  many  other  practitioners  in 
thofe  cafes  where  an  anodyne  is 
lequifite,  and  where  an  objection 
occurs  to  the  ufe  of  opium.  It  is 
employed  for  refolving  fwelling, 
and  allaying  pain  in  cafes  of 
fcirrhus,  under  the  fcrrrTofcata- 
plafm  of  the  leaves,  or  of  a  platter 
made  from  the  oil  of  the  feeds  and 
powder  of  the  herb,  with  wax, 
turpentine,  and  other  articles  ;  or 
of  ointment  made  of  the  powder 
of  the  leaves  with  hog's  lard.  In 
open  ulcers  the  powder  of  the 
leaves  fprinkled  on  the  part  has  of- 
ten a  good  effect. 

An  extract  from  the  leaves  or 
from  the  feeds  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  given  internally  ;  but 
contrary  to  what  happens  with 
cicuta,  the  former  appears  to  be 
the  moll  powerful.  This  extract: 
has  been  given  with  advantage  in 
a  variety  of  nervous  affections,  as 
mania,  melancholia,  epilepfy,  hy- 
fteria,  &c.  in  glandular  fwellings, 
in  obftinate  ulcerations;  and  in 
every  cafe  where  it  is  neceffary 
either  to  allay  inordinate  action 
or  mitigate  pain.  In  accomplifh- 
ing  thefe  end?,  it  is  often  nojefs 
ufcful  than  opium;  and  it  frequent- 
ly fucceeds  where  opium  pro. 
duces  very  difagrecab'e  effects. 
The  dofe  of  this  extract  mutt  be 
accommodated  to  thecircumftances 
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of  the  cafe  and  the  patient  ;  and 
it  has  been  increafed  from  half  a 
grain  to  half  a  drachm  in  the  day; 
for,  like  opium,  its  influence  is  very 
much  diminifhed  by  habit* 

HYPERICUM,  [ZW]  Flos. 

Hypericum  perforatum  Lin. 

St  John's  wort  ;  the  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  places  through 
Britain.  Its  tafte  is  rough  and 
bitterifh,  and  its  fmell  difagreea- 
ble.  It  abounds  with  an  effen- 
tial  oil,  which  is  contained  in  fmall 
veficles  in  the  growing  plant. 
Thefe  veficles,  when  viewed,  by 
holding  the  plant  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  refemble  perfora- 
tions ;  and  the  eflential  oil  may  be 
feparated  in  confiderable  quantities 
by  diitillation.  Hence  there  can 
be  little  d®ubt  that  it  poflefles 
active  principles.  At  one  period 
it  was  much  employed,  and  highly 
celebrated  as  a  corroborant,  diure- 
tic, and  vulnerary  ;  particularly 
in  hyfierical  and  maniacal  difor- 
ders.  It  was  even  reckoned  of 
fuch  efficacy  as  to  have  received 
the  name  of  fuga  damomtm  ;  but 
for  thefe  extraordinary  virtues 
there  is  probably  not  much 
foundation  ;  and  of  late  it  has 
been  fo  rauch  neglected  as  even  to 
lead  to  its  omiffion  in  the  two  laft 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

This  plant,  however,  is  pro- 
bably not  without  activity  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  flowery 
tops  tinge  exprefTed  oils  of  a  red 
colour,  which  very  few  vegetable 
fubilances  do,  and  communicate  a 
blood  red  to  reclined  fpirit. 

HYSSOPUS  \EcJ.-]   Hcrba. 
HvjFopus  officinalis  Liu. 
Hyflup  ;  the  herb. 
Tbc  leaves   of  hyfTbp  have  an 


aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
gent tafte.  TCefides,  the  general 
virtues  of  arorrmtics  they  are 
particularly  recommended  in  hu- 
moral afthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs; 
and  are  faid  to  promote  expectora- 
tion; but  fo  little  dependence  is 
put  upon  any  property  of  this 
kind  that  hyfibp  has  now  no  place 
in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Lon- 
don college. 

JALAPIUM  [ZW]  Radix. 

JALAPA  [Ed.]  Radix. 

Convolvulus  jalapa  Lin, 

Jalap  ;  the  root. 

Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American 
plant,  brought  to  us  in  thin  tranf- 
verfe  flfces  from  Xalpa,  a  province 
of  New  Spain.  The  botanical 
characters  of  the  vegetable  which 
furnifhes  it  are  not  abfolutely  af- 
certained  ;  hence  the  London  col- 
lege have  given  it  no  Linnaean 
name.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the 
beft  botanifts  it  belongs  to  the 
genus  of  convolvulus  as  ftated  by 
the  Edinburgh  College. 

Such  pieces  fhould  be  chofen  as 
are  moft  compact,  hard,  weighty, 
dark  coloured,  and  abound  moll 
with  black  circular  ftrias.  Slices 
of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  mixed  with  jalap  :  thefe  may 
be  eafily  diflin^uifhed  by  their 
whiter  colour,  and  lefs  compact 
texture. 

Jalap  in  fubftance,  taken  in  a 
dole  of  about  half  a  drachm  (lefs 
or  more,  according  to  the  circum* 
ftances  of  the  patient)  is  an  effec- 
tual, and  in  general  a  fa^e  purga- 
tive, performing  its  office  mild- 
ly fcldom  occafioning  naufea  or 
gripes  which  too  frequently  ac- 
cotn^any  the  other  ftrong  cathar- 
tics In  hypochondriacal  diford- 
ers, r.nd  hot  bilious  temperaments, 
it  gripes  violently,  but  rarely  tak^s 
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due  effe&  as  a  purge.  An  ex- 
trad  made  by  water  purges  almoft 
universally,  but  weakly ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  has  a  confiderable 
effect  by  urine  :  the  root  remain- 
ing after  this  procefs  gripes  violent- 
ly. The  pure  reiin,  prepared  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  occafions,  if  taken 
alone,  moft  violent  gripings,  and 
other  diftieffing  fymptoms,  but 
fcarcely  proves  at  all  cathartic  : 
triturated  with  fugar,  or  with  al- 
monds into  the  form  of  an  emulfion, 
or  diffolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed 
with  fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully 
in  a  fmall  dofe,  without  occafioning 
much  diforder  :  the  part  of  the 
jalap  remaining  after  the  feparation 
of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
tract, which  has  no  effect  as  a  ca- 
thartic, but  operates  powerfully  by 
urine*  The  officinal  preparations 
of  Jalap  are  extracts  made  with 
water  and  fpirit,  a  fimple  tincture, 
and  a  compound  powder. 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
cautious  agamft  giving  this  medi- 
cine to  children;  and  affures  us, 
that  it  will  deftroy  appetite,  weak- 
en the  body,  and  perhaps  occafion 
even  death.  In  this  point,  this 
celebrated  practitioner  was  proba- 
bly deceived  ;  children,  whofe 
veffels  are  lax,  and  the  food  foft 
and  lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds 
of  medicines,  as  Geoffroy  ob- 
ferves,  better  than  adults  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly inoculators  make  much 
ufe  of  the  powder  mixed  with 
fimple  fyrup.  The  compound 
powder  is  employed  in  dropfy,  as 
a  hydragogue  purge ;  and  where 
iVimulus  is  not  contraindicatcd,  ja- 
lap  is  confidered  as  a  fafe  cathar- 
tic. 

JAFONICA  TERRA.  See 
Catechu. 

JASMINUM  [$r«8.]  Flos. 


Jafmhium  officinale  Lin 

Jafmine  ;  the  flower. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens.  The 
flowers  have  a  ftrong  agreeable 
fmell ;  expreffed  oils  extract  their 
fragrance  by  infufion  ;  and  water 
elevates  fome  of  it  in  diftillation, 
but  no  effential  oil  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  from  them :  the 
diftilled  water,  kept  for  a  little 
time  lofes  its  odour.  The  me- 
dial virtues  of  thefe  flowers  are 
doubtful,  although  they  have  been 
recommended  for  promoting  de- 
livery, curing  ulcerations  of  the 
uterus,  &c. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  \Lond.] 

Ifing-glafs,  orfifh-glue. 

This  is  a  glutinous  fubflancfs, 
obtained  from  different,  kinds  of 
fifh  caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufcovy. 
The  fkin  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in  water, 
the  deception  is  infpiffated  to  a 
proper  conliftence,  and  then  pour- 
ed out  fo  as  to  form  thin  cakes ; 
thefe  ate  either  farther  exficcated 
till  perfectly  dry,  or  cut  while 
foft  into  flices,  which  are  after- 
wards bent,  or  rolled  up  into 
fpiral,  horfeflioe,  and  other  fhapes. 
This  glue  is  more  employed  for 
mechanical  purpofes  than  in  me- 
dicine. It  may  be  given  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  vegetable 
gums  and  mucilages  ;  regard  be- 
ing had  to  their  different  difpofi- 
tjon  to  putrefcence. 

It  is  alfo  fometimes  employed 
externally,  with  a  view  to  its  ac- 
tion as  a  glue. 

1MPERATORIA  [£</.]  Ra- 
din. 

Jmperaioria  OJlruthium  Lm. 

Mafterwort  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyreneaa    mountains^    and    fome 
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parts  of  Germany,  from  whence 
we  are  fupplied  with  roots  fuperi- 
or  in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe 
raifed  in  our  gardens.  The  o- 
dour  c.i  this  root  is  very  fragrant  ; 
its  taile  bitterifh,  warm,  and  pun- 
gent, glowing  in  the  mouth  for  a 
long  time  after  it  has  been  chew- 
ed. Though  undoubtedly  an  ele- 
gant aromatic,  it  is  not  regarded 
in  the  prefent  practice ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  ha9  no  place  in  the 
XiOndon  pharmacopoeia. 

IPECACUANHA  \_Lond. 
Ed.~]  Radix. 

Ipecacuanh  ;  the  root. 

The  vegetable  from  which  this 
root  is  obtained  is  not  with  cer- 
tainty determined,  any  more  than 
that  of  jalap. 

The  root  is  brought  from  the. 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  forts,  Peruvian 
and  Brazilian  :  but  the  eye  dif- 
tinguifhes  three,  afh-cokmred  or 
grey,  brown,  and  white.  The 
alh  coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipe- 
cacuanh of  the  (hops,  is  a  fmall 
wrinkled  root,  bent 'and  contort- 
ed, into  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  fnort  pieces  full 
of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular 
fiffures,  quite  down  to  a  fmall 
white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in 
the  middle  of  each  piece :  the 
cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle, 
looks  fmooth,  and  velinous  upon 
breaking  :  it  has  very  little  fmell  ; 
the  taiie  is  bitterifh  and  fubacrid, 
covering  the  tongue  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  The 
brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat 
more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing  ; 
of  a  brown  or  blaikilh  colour 
without,  and  white  within;  this 
is  brought  from  Brazil.  The 
white  fuil  is  woody,  has  no  wrin- 
kles, and  110  perceptible  bitter- 
r.ef>  in  taftc.     The  firit  fort,  the 


afh-coloured  or  grey  ipecacuanh, 
is  that  ufually  preferred  for  medi- 
cinal ufe.  The  brown  has  been 
fometimes  obferved,  even  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent  ef- 
fects. The.  white,  though  taken 
in  a  large  one,  has  fcarcely  any 
effect  at  all ;  Mr  Geoffrey  calls 
this  fort  baitard  ipecacuanh,  and 
complains  that  it  is  an  impcfition 
upon  the  public.  Geoffroy,  Neu> 
mann,  Dale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
inform  us,  that  the  root3  of  a 
kind  of  apocynum  (dogs-bane)  are 
too  fiequentiy  brought  over  in- 
ftead  of  it  ;  and  infb'.nces  are 
given  of  ill  confequences  attending 
the  vie  of  thefe  roots.  If  the 
marks  above  hid  dovvn,  particu- 
larly the  afh-colour,  brittlenefs, 
deep  wrinkles,  and  bitterifh  taile, 
be  carefully  attended  to,  all  mif- 
takes  of  this  kind  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

Ipecacuanh  was  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  middle  of  laft 
century,  and  an  account  of  it 
publifhcd  about  the  fame  time  by 
Pilb  ;  but  it  did  not  come  into 
general  ufe,  till  about  the  year 
t6S6,  when  Hclvciiup,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lewis  XIV.  intro- 
duced it  into  practice.  This  ro^t 
is  one  of  the  mildeft  and  fafeft 
emetics  with  which  we  ane  ac- 
quainted ;  and  has  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  if  it  fliould  not 
opeiale  by  vomit,  it  paffes  oft  by 
the  .  other  emunctories.  It  was 
introduced  among  us  with  the 
character  of  an  alrnoit  infallible 
remedy  in  dyfenterie?,  and  other 
inveterate  fluxes ;  in  menotfh&gia 
an  J  ltu<  oirhaa  ;  a*ld  in  difordcis 
proceeding  from  cbftructior.s  of 
long  ftapding  :  nor  has.  it  l(ifl  its 
reputation  by  time.  In  dyfen- 
tf-rit-rt,  it  talrrioft  always  prr. 
happy  effects,    :  ■    perforins 

a  fpcedy  cure.      In   other   Saxes 
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of  the  belly,  in  beginning  dyfen- 
tevie3,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  malig- 
nant kind,  or  where  the  patient 
breathes  a  tainted  air,  it  has  not 
been  found  equally  fuccefsful :  in 
thefe  cafes  it  is  neceffary  to  con- 
tinue its  ufe  for  feveral  days,  and 
to  join  it  with  opiates,  and  diapho- 
retics. This  root,  given  in  fub- 
ftance,  is  as  effectual,  if  not  more 
fo,  than  any  of  its  prepara- 
tions :  the  pure  vcfin  acts  as  a 
ilrong  irritating  emetic,  but  is  of 
little  fervice  in  dyfenteries  ;  while 
an  extract  prepared  with  water  is 
almoft  of  an  equal  fcrvice  in  thefe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though 
it  has  little  effect  as  an  emetic, 
GeofTroy  concludes  from  hence, 
that  the  chi.ef  virtue  ofipecacuanh 
in  dyfenteries,  depends  upon  its 
gummy  fubltance,  whjch  lining 
the  inteltines  with  a  foft  mucilage, 
when  their  own  mucus  has  been 
abraded,  occalions  their  exulcera- 
tions  to  heal,  and  defends  them 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  : 
and  that  the  refiners  part,  in 
which  the  emetic  quality  refides, 
is  required,  where  the  morbific 
matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of 
the.  ftomacb  and  iriteftines.  But 
■if  the  virtues  of  this  root  were 
entirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous 
or  gummy  part*  pure  gums,  or 
mucilages,  might  be.  employed  to 
equal  advantage,  Water,  affitted 
by  a  boiling  heat,  takes  up  from 
all  vegetables  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  refinous  along-  with  the 
gummy;  matter ;  if  the  ipecacuanh 
temaining  after  the  aftion  of  wa- 
ter be  digefted  with  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refin 
as  at  (hit,;  fo  that  the  aqueous 
extract  differs  from  the  crude  root 
only  in  degree,  being  proportion- 
ally Jefs  relinous,  and  having  lefs 
effect,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
iht    cure     of   dyfenteries.       The 


virtues  of  ipecacuanh,  in  this  dif- 
order,  depend  upon  its  piomoting 
p.erfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which 
is  here  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  an  increafe  of  which,  even 
in  healthy  perfons,  is  generally 
obferved  to  fupprefs  the  evacuatiort 
by  flool  In  dyfenteries,  the 
fkiu  is  for  the  moft  part  dry  and 
tenfe,  and  perfpiration  obflruc- 
ted :  the  common  diaphoretics 
pafs  off  without  effect  through 
the  inteftinal  canal :  butipecacuanh, 
if  the  patient  after  a  puke  or  two 
be  covered  up  warm,  brings  on  a 
plentiful  fweat.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  dyfentery,  it  is  necef- 
fary to  continue  the  ufe  of  the 
medicine  for  fome  time  longer,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  relapfe  ;  for 
this  purpofe,  a  few  grains  divided 
into  feveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to 
occafion  any  fenllble  evacuation^ 
may  be  exhibited  every  day  ;  by 
this  means  the  cure  is  effectually 
efhblifhed.  And  indeed  fmali 
dofes  given,  even  from  the  begin* 
ning,  have  better  effe<St  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe  than  larger 
ones.  GeofTroy  informs  us  from 
his.  own  experience,  that  he  baa 
obferved  ten  grains  of  the  powder 
to  act  as  effectually  as  a  fcruple  or 
two  ;  and  therefore  confines  the 
dofe  to  between  fix  and  ten  grains 5 
it  has  lately  been  foundj  that  evert 
fmaller  dofes  prove  fufficiently 
emetic.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  this  root  are  a  tincture  made  in 
wine,  which  accordingly  has  how 
the  appellation  of "dmtim  IpeQactianhis^ 
and  a  powder  formerly  called  Do- 
ver's pQ<wdery  but  now  named  Pufa 
vis  Ipecacuanha  compofitus,  both  iri 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar-» 
m-acopeeias. 

Many      ingenious     experirnenta} 

have  been  made  on  the  fubjecfc  of 

ipecacuanh  by  T>r  Irvine,  for  which 

he  obtained  the  prize  medal  of  the 
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Harveian  Society  at  Edinburgh 
in  17^4.  He  has  ascertained, 
that  this  root  contains  a  gummy 
refinous  matter  ;  that  the  gammy 
fxifts  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  refinous  part ;  that 
the  gummy  part  is  much  more 
powerfully  emetic  than  the  reil 
nous ;  that  the  cortical  is  more 
aftive  than  the  ligneous  part  ; 
and  that  the  whole  root  poffef- 
fes  confiderable  influence,  both 
as  an  antifeptic  and  aftringent  j 
that  the  diftilled  water  has  very 
little  influence ;  but  that  the 
deaofti'on  which  remained  in  the 
flill,  operated  violently  as  an 
emetic,  produced  rigoursr  cold 
feveats,  and  other  alarming  fymp- 
toms  ;  that  by  long  continued 
boiling,  the  activity  of  the  root 
is  almoft  totally  deftroyed  ;  that 
the  emetic  property  of  ipecacuanh 
was  moft  effectually  counteracted 
by  means  of  the  acetous  acid ; 
infomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the 
powder  taken  in  two  ounces  of 
vinegar,  produced  only  fame  loofe 
fiools. 

Ipecacuanh,  particularly  in 
powder,  is  now  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed in  almoft  every  dileafe  in 
which  full  vomiting  is  indicated  ; 
and  when  combined  with  opium 
as  in,  the  Pufois  fudorificus,  it  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and 
aclive  fweating  medicine.  It  is 
alfo  often  given  with  advantage  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  fo  as  neither  to 
operate  by  vomiting,  purging, 
nor  fweating. 

The  full  defe  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanh  is  a  fcruple,  or  half  a 
drachm,  and  double  th;'t  in  form 
of  watery  infufion.  The  full  c!ofe 
is  recommended  in  the  paroxyi'm 
of  ipafmodic  afthma,  and  a  dole  of 
three  or  four  grains  every  morning 
in  habitual  aflhmatic  indiipcli- 
iion.    A  dofe  of  y  or  {-  gram  rub- 


bed with  fugar,  and  given  every 
four  hours  or  oftener  is  recom- 
mended in  uterine  haemorrhagy, 
cough,  pleurify,  hsemoptoe,  &c. 
and  has  often  been  found  highly 
ferviceable. 

IRIS       FLORENTINA. 

\Lond.  Ed.~\  Radix. 

Irisjlorentina  Lin. 

Florentine  orris  ;  the  root. 

Several  varieties  of  iris  are  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  on  account 
of  the  elegance  of  their  flowers  ; 
but  the  Florentine  orris  is  what 
is  chiefly  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes.  The  roots,  when  re- 
cent, have  a  bitter,  acrid,  nau- 
feous  tafte,  and  when  taken  inter- 
nally, prove  firongly  cathartic  j 
and  hence  the  juice  is  recommend- 
ed in  dropfies,  in  the  dofe  of  three 
or  four  fcruples.  By  drying  they 
lofe  this  quality,  yet  flill  retain 
a  fomewhat  pungent,  bitterifh 
tafte :  their  odour  in  this  ftate  is 
of  the  aromatic  kind  ;  thofe  pro- 
duced in  the  warmer  climates 
have  a  very  grateful  flavour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  March  vio- 
lets :  hence  the  ufe  of  the  Floren- 
tine orri3  in  perfumes,  and  for 
flavouring  liquors ;  the  fhops  em- 
ploy it  in  the  Trochifci  amylU 

IRIS  PALUSTRIS  [&/.] 
Radix. 

Iris  P feud  acorns  Lin. 

Yellow  water-flag  ;  the  roots. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  a- 
bundance  by  the  brinks-  of  rivers, 
and  in  other  watery  places :  the 
root  has  an  acrid  tafle  ;  and  when 
fitfh  is  ftrcngly  cathartic.  The 
ex prefTed  juice,  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  iixty  or  eighty  drops  every 
hour  or  two,  ami  occafionally  in- 
cieafed,  has  been  pioductive  of 
very  copious  evacuation,  after  ja- 
lap, gamboge,  and  other  ftrong 
purgative* 
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purgatives  had  proved  ineffeclual : 
and  in  this  form  only  it  is  ufed  ; 
for  by  drying,  it  entirely  lofes  its 
purgative  effects.  Although  this 
article  ftill  retains  a  place  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  and 
under  pioper  management  might 
probably  furnilh  an  ufeful  medi- 
cine, yet  it  is  at  prefent  very  little 
employed. 

JUGLANS  [Loud.]  Fruclm 
immaturus. 

jfuglans  reg'ia  Lin, 
Walnut ;  the  unripe  Fruit, 
The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  fimi- 
lar  in  quality  to  almonds  :  the 
fhell  is  aftringent :  but  neither  of 
them  is  at  prefent  much  employed 
in  medicine  among  Britifh  prac- 
titioners, although  it  ftill  retains 
a  place  in  moll  of  the  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias, as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  London  college. 

JUJUBA  IBrtin."}  Bacca. 

Rhamnut  Zizyphus  Lin. 

Jujubes  have  a  pleafant  fweet 
tafte.  They  are  recommended  in 
an  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids  : 
in  coughs  from  thin  fharp  deflux- 
ions;  and  in  heat  of  urine;  but 
they  are  at  prefent,  among  us,  a 
ftranger  in  medicinal  practice,  and 
even  in  the  (hops. 

JUNIPERUS  [tonc!4  Bacca, 
cacumen.    [Ed.~\  Bacaz- 

Junlperus  communis  Lin. 

Juniper ;  the  berry  and  top. 

This  is  an  ever-green  fhrub 
growing  on  heaths  and  hilly 
grounds  in  all  parts  of  Europe : 
the  wood  and  refin  are  not  at 
prefent  ufed  for  medicinal  purpo- 
fes :  the  berries  are  brought  from 
Holland  and  from  Italy.  The 
Italian  berries  are  in  general  rec- 
koned the  beil. 

Juniper  berries   have    a  ftrong 


not  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  fweet  ta-fte,  which 
if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  pre- 
vioufly  well  brnifed,  is  followed 
by  a  bitterilh  one.  The  pungen- 
cy  feems  to  reiide  in  the  bark  ;  the 
fweet  in  the  juice ;  the  aromatic 
flavour  in  oily  veficles,  fpread 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  pulp, 
and  diftingui  (liable  even  by  the 
eye  ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds  ; 
the  frem  berries  yield,  on  expref» 
lion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like, 
aromatic  juice  ;  if  previously 
pOunded,  fo  as  to  break  the  feeds, 
the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. 

The  berries  are  good  carmi- 
natives and  ftomachics,  and  are 
diuretic ;  for  thefe  purpofes  a 
compound  fpirit  and  etjential  oil 
diililled  from  them  are  kept  in  the 
(hops  :  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  paJTed 
through  a  ftrainer,  and  gently 
exhaled  to  the  coufiitence  of  a  rob, 
proves  likewife  a  medicine  of 
great  utility,  and  in  many  cafes  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  oil  or 
berry  itfelf.  Hoffman  is  exprefs- 
ly  of  this  opinion,  and  ftrcngly 
recommends  it  in  debility  of  the 
flomach  and  interlines,  and  fays 
it  is  particularly  fervieeabk  to  old 
people  who  are  fubject  to  thefe 
difcrders,  or  who  labour  under  a 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  urina- 
ry excretion.  This  rob  is  of  a  dark 
brownifh  yellov/  colour,  a  balfa- 
mic  fweet'  tafte,  with  a  little  of 
the  bitter,  more  or  lefs  according 
as  the  feeds  in  the  berry  have  been 
more  or  lefs  bruifed.  The  bed 
form  under  which  they  can  be  uf- 
ed, is  that  of  a  Ample  watery  in- 
fufion.  This,  either  by  itfelf 
or  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  gin, 
is. a  very  ufeful  drink  for  hydropic 
patients.  An  irifufiOh  ofrhe  tops 
has  alfo  been  advantageouily  era*, 
ployed. in  the  fame  manner. 
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KERMES  [Brim.]  Grana, 
fuccus. 

Coccus,  quercus  cocc'ifera  h'in. 

Kermes  ;  the  grains; 

Thefe  grains  appear,  when  frefh, 
full  of  fraall  reddiih  ovals,  or  ani- 
malculae,  of  which  they  are  the 
nidus.  On  expreffion  thty  yield 
a  red  juice,  of  a  bitterifh,  fome- 
what  rough  and  pungent  tafte, 
and  not  an  unpleafairt  imeii:  this  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  grains  themfelves 
are  cured  by  fprinkling  them  with 
vinegar  before  exficcation  :  this 
prevents  the  excluiion  of  the  ova, 
and  kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as 
are  already  hatched  ;  othervvife 
they  change  into  a  winged  in- 
fect, leaving  the  grain  an  empty 
hulk. 

Kermes,  confidered  as  a  medi- 
cine, is  a  grateful,  mild  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborant.  In  this 
light  it  was  confidered  by  the 
Greeks :  the  Arabians  added  a 
cordial  virtue  :  European  writers 
alfo  have  in  general  recommended 
it  for  exhilarating  the  fpirits,  and 
again!!,  palpitations  of  the  heart  : 
it  has  alfo  been  particularly  re- 
commended, but  without  any 
good  foundation,  for  promoting 
birth,  and  preventing  abortion. 

KINO  [_Lond.  Ed]  Gummi  re', 
Jin  a. 

Gummi  rulrum  afir'ingens  Gambi~ 
enfe.      O'of.   med.   Lond. 

Kino  ;  the  gum-vefin. 

Kino  was  ririt  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  medical  practitio- 
ners by  Dc  Fothergill,  as  being  a 
very  ufc-ful  vegetable  ailringent  ; 
and  in  tlie  hands  of. other  pnclitio- 
ners  it  has  been  fo  far  found  to 
anfwer  the  character  he  gave  of 
it,  that  it  is  now  in  very  common 
ufe.  It  has  a  coufiderable  refem- 
blance  ta  the  catechu  ;  but  is  of  a 


much  more  refinou3  nature,  and 
of  a  lefs  firm  texture  :  it.  is  alfo 
redder  and  more  altiingent  ;  its 
watery  fohttion  is  more  decompof- 
able  by  acids,  and  its  ink  lefs  per- 
manent. Its  colouring  and  a- 
flringent  matter  are  more  perfectly 
taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by  water, 
though  water  readily  enough  ex- 
tracts a  confiderable  (hare  of  both. 
It  is  ufed  a«  an  altringent  in  diar- 
rhoea, hsemorrhagies,  &c.  In  proof 
fpirit  it  forms  an  elegant  tincture  : 
and  it  ib  a  principal  ingredient 
in  the  pulvis  aluminis  compoJitus.t 
and  fome  other  officinal  compofi- 
tions. 

LAC  IRofo.] 

Milk. 

Milk  is  a  fecretion  peculiar  to 
the  females  of  the  order  of  mam- 
malia. It  may  be  confidered  as 
a  kind  of  emullion,  confifting  of 
butter,  cheefe,  and  whey  ;  the 
whey  containing  a  mucilaginous 
faccharine  matter,  which  keeps 
the  butter  and  cheefe  in  union 
with  its  water  ;  and  it  is  from 
this  fugary  part  that  milk  is  fub- 
jeft  to  the  vinous  fermentation, 
as  in  the  Ruffian  Koumis,  a  vi- 
nous liquor  made  of  mares  milk, 
and  recommended  in  phthifis  and 
cafes  of  weaknefs. 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly 
with  common  water,  the  mineral 
chalybeate  waters,  wines  and  malt 
liquors  that  are  not  acid,  weak 
vinous  fpirits,  folutions  of  fugar, 
lopes,  and  neutr.d  lalts ;  but  not 
with  oils  txpreffed  or  diililled.  A- 
cids  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
coagulate  it  :  as  alfo  do  fixt  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  highly  rectifi- 
ed fpirit  of  wine  .  the  curd  made 
with  ncids  is  in  part  relolvcd  again 
by  alkaline  liquors  ;  as  tint  made 
with  alkalies  likewifc  is  by  acids. 
Neutral  falts,    uitre  in  particular, 
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preferve  it  from  coagulating  fpon- 
taneoufly  ;  and  render  it  ieis  eufily 
coagulable  by  acids. 

The  human  milk  is  the  fvveeteil 
of  thefe  liquors,  and  that  of  afll-s 
next  to  it  :  this  laft  is  the  mod 
dilute  of  them  all  :  on  fuffering  it 
to  coagulate  fpontaneoullv,  the 
curd  fcarcely  amounted  to  two 
drachms  from  twelve  ounces,  while 
that  of  cows  milk  was  five  times 
as  much  :  the  coaguhim  of  affes 
milk,  even  when  made  by  acids, 
forms  only  into  fine  light  flakes, 
which  fwim  in  the  ferum  ;  that 
of  goats  milk  concretes  into  more 
compact  maffes,  which  fink. 

The  faline  fubttance  obtained 
from  affes  milk  was  white,  and 
fweetas  fugar  ;  thofe  of  the  others 
brown  or  yellow,  and  confiderably 
lefs  fweet ;  that  of  cOws  milk,  the 
lead  fweat  of  .all.  It  appears, 
therefore,,  that  affes  miik  contains 
more  ferum,  and  much  more  of  a 
Saccharine  faline  matter  than  thofe 
of  cows  and  goats;  and  that  the 
two  latter  abound  moft  with 
unftuous  grofs  matter  :  hence 
thefe  are  found  to  be  mott  nutriti- 
ous, while  the  firft  proves  moft  ef- 
fectual as  an  aperient  and  deter- 
gent. 

The    quantities     of  Sacharine 
*  matter  in  four  ounces  of 

Sheep's  milk  is  from  35  to  37  grs. 

Goats          -          -      47  49 

Cow's         -          -55  54 

Woman's          -           58  67 

Mare's              -            69  70 

Affes             -             80  Si 

The  infpiffated  refiduum  of 
milk,  digetted  with  about  as  much 
water  as  was  wafted  in  the  evapo- 
ration, yields  an  elegant  kind  c.f 
whey,  more  agreeable  in  tafte, 
and  which  keeps  better  than  that 
made    in     the    common     manner, 


This  liquor  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions  in  general  ;  and,  if  its 
ufe  is  duly  continued,  does  good 
fervice  in  fcorbutic  and  other  dif- 
orders. 

There  are  confiderable  differ- 
ences in  the  milk  of  the  fame  ani- 
mal according  to  its  different  ail* 
ment.  Diofcorides  relates,  that 
the  milk  of  goats,  who  feed  on 
fesmmony  and  fpurges,  proved 
cathartic  :  and  examples  are  given 
iiv  the  Acta  Haffnienfia  of  bitter 
milk  from  the  animal  having  eaten 
wormwood.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
servation, that  cathartics  and 
fpirituous  liquors  given  to  a  nurfe; 
affe<£l  the-  child  :  and  that  the 
milk  of  animals  feeding  on  green 
heibs,  in  much  more  dilute  than 
when  they  are  fed  with  dry  ones. 
Hoffman,  from  whom  moil  of  the 
foregoing  obfervations  are  taken, 
carries  this  point  £0  far,  as  to  di- 
rect the  animal  to  be  dieted  accord- 
ing to  the  difeafe  for  which  its. 
milk  is  to  be  drank. 

L.ACCA  [_Succ-~]  Gummi  rejintij,'^ 

Cretan  laccifcrum  Lin. 

Lac,  the  gum  refin. 

Lac  is  produced  by  means  of 
an  infect  of  the  cochineal  kind. 
The  infect  pierces  the  fmall 
branches -of  the  tree,  and  the  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  ineifion  is 
formed  by  the  in  feci:  into  a  nidus 
for  its  eggs  ;  each  feparate  nidus 
or  cell  has  the  appearance  of  a 
feed. 

it  is  brought  to  us,  either  ad- 
hering To  the  ilickf.,  or  in  fmall 
transparent  grains,  or  in  femitianf- 
parent  flat  cakes ;  the  fir  ft  is  called 
Jlick  lac,  the  lecond  feed  lac,  and 
the  third  /hell  lac.  On  breaking 
a  piece  of  flick  lac,  it  appears 
compofed  of  regular  cells  like 
honeycomb,  with  fmall  corpufcles 
of  a  deep  red  colour  lodged  in 
them  : 
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iliern  :  thefe  are  the  young  infe&s, 
and  to  thefe  the  lac  owes  its  tine, 
ture  ;  for  when  freed  from  them, 
its  colour  is  very  dilute.  The 
fhell  and  feed  lacs,  which  do  not 
exhibit  any  infefts  or  cellular  ap- 
pearance upon  breaking,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  artificial  preparations 
of  the  other  :  the  feed  fort  is  faid 
to  be  the  ftick  lac  bruifed  and  rob- 
bed of  its  more  foluble  parts  ; 
and  the  fhell  to  be  the  feed  lac, 
melted  and  formed  into  cakes. 
The  ftick  lac  therefore  is  the 
genuine  fort,  and  ought  alone  to 
be  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes.  This  concrete  is  of  great 
efteem  in  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  for  laxity  aad  fponginefs 
of  the  gums,  proceeding  from 
cold  or  from  a  fcorbutic  habit  : 
for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
alum,  which  promotes  its  folu- 
tion  :  or  a  tincture  is  made  from 
k  with  reftiSed  fpirit.  The  tinc- 
ture is  recommended  alfo  inter- 
nally in  the  flour  albus,  and  in 
rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  diforders  : 
it  has  a  grateful  fmell,  and  a  plea- 
f:iRt,  bitterifli,  aftringent  tafte, 
The  principal  ufe  of  lac  among 
us,  is  «l  certain  mechanic  arts  as 
s  colouring  drug,  and  for  making 
iealing  wax  and  varnifhes.. 

LACTUCA   S  A  T I V  A 
\^B run.']  Folia,  feinina. 
l.acivca  fnfiisa  Lin. 
Garden   lettu::e,  the  leaves  and 

feeds. 

The  fcveral  forts  of  garden 
lettuces  arc  very  wholefome,  e- 
tnolient,  cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy 
of  digellion,  and  fomewhat  loofen- 
incr  the  belly.  Mod  writers  fup- 
poie  that  they  have  a  inrcotic 
qualify  ;  and  indeed,  in  many 
cafes,  they   contribute,   to   procure 


reft  ;  this  they  effeft   by    abating 
heat,  and  relaxing  the  fibres. 

LACTUCA    V1ROSA 

[&/.]  Folia. 

Laduca  virofa  Lin. 

Strong  fcentcd  wild  lettuce. 

This  plant  which  is  indigenous 
in  Britain,  and  grows  abundantly 
in  fome  places,  differs  very  eflen- 
tially  in  its  qualities  from  the  gar- 
den lettuce. 

It  fmells  ftrongly  of  opium, 
and  refembles  it  in  fome  of  its 
effefts  ;  and  its  narcotic  power, 
like  that  of  the  popy  heads,  re- 
fides  in  its  milky  juice;  An  ex- 
tract from  the  expreffed  juice,  is 
recommended  in  frpall  dofes  in 
dropfy.  In  dropfies  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  proceeding  from  vifceral  ob- 
structions, it  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  a  day. 
It  is  faid  to  agree  with  the  fto- 
mach,  to  quench  thirds  to  be  gent- 
ly laxative,  powerfully  diuretic, 
and  fomewhat  diaphoretic.  Plenti- 
ful dilution  is  allowed  during  its 
operation.  Dr  Collin  of  Vienna 
afferts,  that  out  of  1 4  dropfical 
patients,  all  but  one  were  cured  by 
this  medicine. 

LADANUM  [ZW]  Re/ma.  ^ 

Cijlus  creticus  Lin. 

Ladanum  ;  the  gum  refin. 

This  refin  is  faid  to  have  been 
formerly  collected  from  the  beards 
of  goats  who  brouzed  the  leaves 
of  the  ciftus  :  at  prefent  a  kind  of 
rake,  with  feveral  firaps  or  thongs 
of  fkins  fixed  to  it,  is  drawn  light- 
ly over  the  fhrub,  fo  as  to  take  up 
the  unctuous  juice,  which  is  after- 
wards fenped  off  with  knives.  It 
is  rarely  met  with  pure,  even  iu 
the  places  which  produce  it  ;  the 
clult,  blown  upon  the  plant  mixing 
with  the  tenacious  j^iice  :  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with 
it  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
(hops  rwo  forts  are  met  with  ;  the 
beft  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in 
dark-coloured  almoft  black  mafies, 
of  the  confidence  of  a  folt  plafter, 
which  grows  Mill  fofter  on  being 
handled  ;  of  a  very  agreeable 
fmell  and  of  a  flight  pungent  bit- 
terifh  tafte  :  the  other  fort  is  hard- 
er, not  fo  dark  coloured,  and  is 
coiled  up  in  long  rolb  Rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  almoft  entirely  dif- 
folves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only 
a  fmall  portion  of  gummy  matter 
which  has  no  tafte  or  fmell  :  and 
hence  this  refin  may  be  thus  excel- 
lently purified  .for  internal  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient 
in  the  ftomachie  plafter,  now  ftyl- 
ed  Emplaftrum  lactam. 

LAVENDULA    \Land.  Ed."} 

Spicajlorentes. 

Lavendula  Splca  Lin. 

Lavender  ;  the  flowering  tops. 

There  are  different  varieties  of 
this  vegetable,  particularly  the 
narrow  and  broad  leaved.  The 
flowers  of  both  have  a  fragrant 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterifti  tafte  ;  the  broadr 
leaved  fort  is  the  ftrongeft  in  both 
refpe&s,  and  yields  in  diftillation 
thrice  as  much  effential  oil  as  the 
other  ;  its  oil  is  alfo  hotter  and 
fpecifically  heavier  ;  hence  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
both  kinds  grow  wild,  this  only 
is  ufed  for  the  diftillation  of  what 
is  called  oil  of  fpike.  The  narrow 
leaved  is  the  fort  commonly  met 
with  in  our  gardens. 

Lavender  is  a  warm  ftimulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes,  pallies  tre 
mors,  fuppreffion  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  ;  and  in  general  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,   and 
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uterus.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
externally  in  fomentations  for  pa- 
ralytic limbs.  The  diftilled  oil  ia 
particularly  celebrated  for  deftroy- 
ing  the  pediculi  inguinales,  and  o- 
ther  cutaneous  infe£ts  :  if  foft 
fpongy  paper  dipt  in  this  oil,  ei- 
ther alone,  or  mixed  with  that  of 
almonds  be  applied  at  night  to  the 
parts  infefted  by  the  infects,  they 
will  certainly,  fays  Geoffroy,  be 
all  found  dead  in  the  morning. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  la- 
vender are,  the  effential  oil,  fimple 
fpirit,  and  a  compound  tincture. 

LAURUS  [JW.]  Folium,  bac- 
ca.  \_Ed.^  Folia,  Baccce,  baccarum, 
oleum  exprtjjum. 

Laurus  nolilis  Lin. 

Bay  :  the  leaf  and  berry. 

The  berries  of  the  bay  are  ge- 
nerally brought  from  the  coafts  of 
the  Mediteranean :  the  tree  bears 
the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 
They  have  a  moderately  ftrong 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  bit> 
terifli,  pungent  tafte  :  the  berries 
are  ftronger  in  both  refpects  than 
the  leaves',  and  afford  in  diftillation, 
a  larger  quantity  of  aromatic  ef- 
fential oil  ;  they  yield  alfo  an  al- 
moft iniipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in 
confequence  of  which  they  prove 
unctuous  in  the  mouth.  Thefe 
fimples  are  warm  carminative  me- 
dicines, and  are  fometimes  exhibi- 
ted with  this  intention  againft  fla- 
tulent colics*  and  in  hyfterical 
diforders. 

Their  principal  ufe,  in  the  pre- 
fent  practice,  is  in  glyfters,  and 
fome  external  applications.  The 
leaves  enter  our  common  fomen- 
tation ;  and  the  berries,  the  plaf-  ' 
ter  cf  cummin  :  they  alfo  gave 
name  to  an  electuary,  which  was 
little  otherwife  ufed  than  in 
glvfiers. 
a  »■  LEN~ 
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LENTISCUS    [£r««.]    Lfr 

num. 

Pi  ft  acta  lentifcus  Lin. 

The  lentifc  tree  ;  the  wood. 

This  tree  or  fhnib  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  but  bears  the 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  U9  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  Covered  with  an 
afli-coloured  bark,  white  within, 
of  a  rough,  fomewhat  pungent 
tafte,  and  an  agreeable,  though 
faint  fmell  ;  the  fmaller  tough 
fprigs  are  the  ft'rongeft  both  in 
tafte  and  fmell.  This  wood  is  ac- 
counted a  mild  baliamic  aftrin- 
gent  ;  a  decoclion  of  it  is  in  the 
German  ephemerides  dignified 
with  the  title  of  vegetable  aurum 
potabile,  and  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed in  catarrhs,  naufea,  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  domach  ;  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  ia 
general,  and  promoting  the  urina- 
ry fecretidn. 

This  is  the  tree  which,  in  the 
ifland  Chio, 'affords  the  refin  called 
majikh.      See  Mastiche. 

LEONTODQN.  See  Taraxa- 
cum. 

LICHEN  CINE  REUS 
TERRESTR1S  [5™»  ] 

Lichen  cantnits  Lin. 

Am  coloured  ground  liverwort. 

This  confilts  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  fiat  above,  of  a  re- 
ticular texture  underneath,  and  fa- 
itenei  to  the  earth  by  imall  fibre*-; 
the  leaves  when  in  perfection  are 
of  an  afb-colour  ;  by  age  they 
become  dark-coloured  or  red- 
difli. 

This  fimide  is  faid  to  be  a  warm 
diuretic  :  but  the  talk  difcovers 
in  it  little  or  no  warmth.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the 
lUie  of  the  difordcrs  occafioned 
by  the  bice   of  a   mad  dog.     An 


account  of  the  remarkable  effefts 
of  a  powder  compofed  of  the 
dried  leaves  and  pepper,  in  thefe 
cafes,  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Mr  Dampier, 
an  1  published  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions.  This  powder  was 
afterwards  inferted  (in  the  year 
1721  )  into  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia, under  the  title  of  pulvis 
ant'dyffus,  at  the  defire  of  Dr  Mead, 
who  had  great  experience  of  its 
good  effedts.  Some  years  after, 
the  Doftor  publifhcd  and  difperfed 
a  paper  containing  the  method  of 
cure,  which  he  had  in  a  great 
number  of  inftances  conftantly 
found  fuccefsful.  In  this  paper 
the  directions  were  to  the  follow- 
ing effeft  :  "  Let  the  patient  be 
"  bled  to  the  extent  of  nine  or 
"  ten  ounces  :  and  afterwards 
"  take  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
**  powder  every  morning  fading 
"  for  four  mornings  fucceflively, 
"  in  half  a  pint  of  cow's  milk, 
"  warm.  After  thefe  four  dofes 
u  are  taken,  the  patient  muft  go 
"  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a  cold 
li  fpring  or  river,  every  morning 
*'  falling  for  a  month,  he  molt 
*'  be*  dipt  all  over,  but  not  ftay  in 
*'  (with  his  head  above  water) 
'"  longer  than  half  a  minute,  if 
*'  the  water  be  very  cold  ;  after 
"  this  he  muft  go  in  three  times 
"  a  week  for  a  fortnight  longer." 
In  the  year  1745,  the  world  was 
favoured  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
Mechanical  Accomt  of  Poifons, 
in  which  we  find  the  fame  method 
of  cure  again  recommended,  as 
having,  »n  a  courfe  of  thirty  years 
experience,  never  failed  of  fuc- 
cels  ;  where  it  had  been  followed 
before  the  hydrophobia  begun. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in 
preventing  thefe  terrible  diforders, 
was  proved  by  inconteftible  fadfs. 
lnttances 
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Indances  have  been  produced  of 
its  proving  unfuccefsful  ;  and  the 
many  examples  of  the  fatality  of 
the  difeafe  which  continually  oc- 
cur, feem  arguments  either  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  medicine  or  a 
ftrange  negligence  in  applying  it. 
We  (hall  only  farther  obferve,  that 
Boerhaave,  who  is  in  general  fuf- 
fieiently  liberal  in  the  commenda- 
tion of  remedies,  ranks  this  a- 
mong  thofe  infignificant  triffles, 
which  whoever  depends  on,  will 
find  himfelf  deceived  ;  and  indeed 
this  opinion  is  now  fo  general, 
that  this  fpecies  of  the  lichen  has 
no  place  in  the  prefent  editions  of 
our  pharmacopoeias,  and  it  now 
rejected  from  mod  of  the  foreign 
ones. 

LICHEN  [£</.]  Herba. 

Lichen  ijlandicus  Lin. 

Eryngo- leaved,  or  eatable  liver- 
wort. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  of  li- 
chen are  nearly  erett,  ftiff  when 
dry,  and  pliant  when  moid,  irre- 
gularly divided  into  broad  diftant 
fegments,  fmooth  and  ciliated  at 
the  margins.  It  is  a  native  of  this 
country.  An  ounce  of  it  boiled 
in  a  pound  of  water,  and  drained, 
yields  about  feven  ounces  of  as 
thick  a  mucilage  as  one  part  of 
gum  Arabic  diflblved  in  three 
parts  of  water.  The  Icelanders  ufe 
it  in  diet.  It  is  deeped  in  water 
to  deprive  it  of  its  bitternefs  and 
cathartic  quality,  andthepowder  of 
it  is  made  into  pottage  with  milk 
or  water,  This  diet  is  recommend- 
ed in  phthifis  and  fcorbutus  ;  and 
is  faid  to  be  very  nounfhing,  anti- 
feptic,  and  gently  laxative.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  one  into  which 
this  fpecie9  of  lichen  feems  yet 
to  be  intioduced  :  and  few  prac- 
titioners in  Britain  have  much  ex- 


perience of  it.  If  it  have  any 
efFecT,  it  is  probably  only  as  a  mild 
article  of  diet. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE. 

See  H<EMATOXYLUM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM 

Genifta  canarienjis  Lin. 

Rofewood. 

This  wood  or  root  is  chiefly 
brought  to  us  from  the  Canary 
iflands.  The  writers  on  botany 
and  the  materia  medica  are  much 
divided  about  the  lignum  rhodium, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  plant 
which  affords  it,  but  likewife  in 
their  accounts  of  the  drug  itfelf, 
and  have  defcribed,  under  this 
name,  fimples  manifedly  different. 
This  confulion  feems  to  have  a- 
rifen  from  an  opinion  that  the 
rhodium  and  afpalathus  (an  article 
of  considerable  edeem  among  the 
antient6,  but  with  regard  to  which 
the  moderns  are  very  much  at  a 
lofs)  are  the  fame  ;  whence  dif- 
ferent woods,  brought  into  Eu- 
rope for  the  unknown  afpalathus, 
were  fold  again  by  the  name  of 
rhodium. 

In  thofe  modern  pharmaco- 
poeias which  admit  the  lignum 
rhodium,  different  Linnasan  names 
are  at  prefent  given  to  it :  the 
authors  of  the  Difpenfatorium 
Bru'nfvicenfe  luppofe  it  to  be  the 
rhodiola  rofa  of  Linne,  and  they 
may  perhaps  be  as  near  the  truth 
as  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Reffica. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  antients 
themielves  difagree  ;  Diofcorides 
meaning  by  this  appellation  the 
wood  of  a  certain  fhrub  freed  from 
the  bark,  and  Galen  the  bark  of 
a  root.  At  prefent  we  have  no- 
thing under  this  name  in  the  (hops. 
What  was  heretofore,   fold  among 
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us  as  afpalathus,  were  pieces  of  a 
pale  coloured  wood  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  more  com- 
monly called  calambour. 

The  afpalathus,  calambour,  and 
lignum  aquilse,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
■woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochum, 
or  lignum  aloes,  but  weaker  in 
quality. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the 
fhops  is  ufually  ii;  long  crooked 
pieces,  full  of  knots,  which  when 
cut  appear  of  a  yellow  colour  like 
box,  with  a  reddilh  caft  ;  the 
largeft,  fmootheft,  moil  compact, 
and  deepeft  coloured  pieces,  fhould 
be  chofen  ;  and  the  fmall,^  thin, 
or  pale  ones  rejected.  The  tafte 
of  this  wood  is  {lightly  bitterifh, 
and  fomewhat  pungent  ;  its  fmeil 
very  fragrant,  refembling  that 
of  rofes  :  long  kept,  it  feems  to 
lofe  its  fmell  ;  but  on  cutting,  or 
rubbing  one  piece  againft  the  o- 
other,  it  fmells  as  well  as  at  firft. 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  an 
odoriferous  effential  oil,  in  very 
fmall  quantity-  Rhodium  is  at 
prefent  in  elleera  only  on  account 
of  its  oil,  which  is  employed  as 
an  high  and  agreeable  perfume  in 
fcenting  pomatums  and  the  like. 
But  if  we  may  reafon  from  analo- 
gy, this  odoriferous  fimple  might 
be  advantageoufly  applied  to  more 
ufeful  purpnfes  ;  a  tin£ture  of  it 
in  rectified  ipirit  of  wine,  which 
contains  in  a  fmall  volume  the  vir- 
tue  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
the  wood,  bids  fair  to  prove  a  fer 
viceable  cordialj  not  inferior  per- 
haps to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

LIGUSTICUM    [Ed.~]  femen. 

JLiguJl'tcum  Levifticum  Lin. 

Lovage  ;  the  feed. 

This,  is  a  large  nnibell'ferous 
plant,  ctltivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens. The  root  nearly  agrees  in 
(  lafif'V  v  ith  that  of  angelica  :  the 


principal  difference  is,  that  the 
lovage  root  has  a  ftronger  fiiiell, 
and  a  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  talte, 
accompanied  with  a  more  durable 
fweetngfs  :  the  feeds  are  rather 
warmer  than  the  root.  Thefe  fim- 
pies,  though  certainly  capable  of 
being  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes, 
are  not  at  prefent  regarded  :  nei- 
ther of  them  is  directed  in  extem- 
poraneous prescription 

L ILIUM  ALBUM  \.Ed.] 
Radix. 

Lilium  candidum  Lin. 

White  lily  ;   the  root* 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
than  for  medicinal  ufe.  The  mu- 
cilaginous root  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  a  poultice  ;  but  it  poffefies  no 
advantage  over  the  poultices  form- 
ed of  vegetable  farime.  • 

LILIUM  CONVALLIUM 
[Suec.^  Flores. 

Convallaria  maialis  Lin. 

Lily  of  the  valley,  or  May  lily  ; 
the  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  great 
abundance  in  woods  and  fliady  pla- 
ces, flowering  in  May.  The  flow- 
ers ate  faid  to  be  cephahc  and 
nervine.  They  have  a  pleafant  fweet 
fmell,  which  they  impart  by  infu- 
fion  to  expreffed  oils,  and  give  over 
in  diftillation  both  to  water  and  fpi- 
rit  ;  but  no  elTential  oil  has  been 
hitherto  obtained  from  them.  Et- 
muller  fays,  that  the  diddled  fpf- 
rit  is  more  fragrant  than  the  wa- 
ter. The  roots  of  the  wild  lily 
are  very  bitter  :  when  dried,  they 
are  faid  to  prove  a  gentje  errhine  \ 
as  are  alio  the  floweru. 

LIMON  \_Lond~\  Siiccus,  cor- 
tex exterior,  el  oleum  cfTentia  die! inn. 
[fid."]  Fr u tins,  cortex  fruclus^  et 
ejus  oleum  vvlgo  effeutia  diclum. 

Cili  us 
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Citrus  medica  Lin. 

Lemon  ;  the  juice,  outer  rind, 
and  its  oil  or  eflence. 

The  juice  of  lemon  is  a  ftrong 
native  vegetable  acid.  The  yel- 
low peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic, 
and  is  frequently  employed  in  fto- 
machic  tin&ures  and  infuiions  :  it 
is  confiderably  lefs  hot  than  o- 
range  peel,  and  yields  in  diftil- 
lation  with  water  a  lefs  quantity 
of  eflential  oil  :  its  flavour  is  ne- 
verthelefs  more  perifhable,  yet  it 
does  not  rife  fo  readily  with  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  ;  for  a  fpirituous  ex- 
tract, made  from  lemon  peel,  pof- 
fefles  the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell 
of  the  fubjeft,  in  much  greater  per- 
fection than  an  extract  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  from  the  peels 
of  oranges,  in  the  fliops,  a  fy- 
rup  is  prepared  from  the  juice, 
and  the  peel  is  candied  ;  the  peel 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  bitter  in- 
fufions  and  wines  ;  the  effentiai 
oil.  enters  the  volatile  aromatic  fpi- 
rit,  Spiritus  ammonia  compojitus,  as 
it  is  now  called,  and  fome  other 
formulas. 

LINARIA  [Sice.]  Folia. 

Antirrhinum  Linaria  Lin. 

Toad-flax  ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  on  banks  and 
about  the  fides  of  fields.  It  is 
faid  by  fome  to  be  a  powerful  diu- 
retic, whence  it  is  named  by  Tra- 
gus herba  urinalis,  by  others,  to 
£)e  a  ftrong  cathartic,  infomuch 
that  Branfelfius  has  called  it  by 
a  German  name  expreffing  this 
quality ,  fcheifskraut.  Experience 
fcarcely  warrants  either  of  thefe 
appellations  ;  nor  does  common 
pra&ice  take  any  notice  of  the 
plant. 


LINGUA    CERVINA.     See 


Sco 
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LINUM  CATHARTICUM 
[Rofs.~\  Herba. 

Linum  catharticum  Lin. 

Purging  flax  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  not  a- 
bove  four  or  five  inches  high, 
found  wild  upon  chalky  hills  and 
in  dry  pafture-grounds.  Its  vir- 
tue is  exprefled  in  its  title  ;  an 
infufion  in  water  or  whey  of  a 
handful  of  the  frefh  herb,  or  a 
drachm  of  it  in  fubftance  when 
dried,  are  faid  to  purge  without 
inconvenience. 

LINUM  SATIVUM  [ZW.] 
Semen.  f_£</.J  Semen  et  oleum  ejus 
exprejfum. 

Linum  ufitatijfimum  Lin. 

Lintfeed. 

Lintfeed  yields,  by  prefling, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil; 
and  boiled  in  water,  a  ftrong  mu- 
cilage :  thefe  are  occalionally  u- 
fed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  other 
fubftances  of  that  clafs ;  as  arc 
alfo  the  feeds  themfelves.  in  emol- 
lient and  maturating  cataplafms. 
They  have  been  employed  in  A- 
fia,  and,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  in. 
Europe,  as  food  ;  but  are  not  a* 
greeable,  or  in  general  wholefome. 
Tragus  relates,  that  thofe  who 
fed  on  them  in  Zealand,  had  the 
hypochondria  much  diftended,  and 
the  face  and  other  parts  fwelled, 
in  a  very  (hort  time  :  and  that  fe- 
veral  died  of  thefe  complaints. 
The  exprefled  oil  is  an  ofScinal 
preparation. 

LIQUIDAMBRA      [Brun.] 

Rejina. 

Liqu'idambra  fiyraciflua  Lin. 

Liquida'mber. 

This   is  a   refinous  juice   which        ' 
flows  from  a  large  tree  growing  in 
Virginia,  Mexico,  and    other   pro- 
vinces   of    America.       This  juice 
is  at  fnfl  about  the   confluence  of 
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turpentine,  but  by  long  keeping 
hardens  into  a  reiin  ;  it  is  of  a 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red,  a 
warm  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  not 
unlike  that  of  ftorax  heightened 
with  a  little  ambergris.  It  was 
formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a  perfume  ; 
but  i6  at  prefent  a  ftranger  in  the 
ihops. 

LTTHARGYRUS.    See 

Plumbum. 

LIXIVA.    See  Cixeres  Cla- 

VELLATI. 

LOBELIA  [Ed]  Radix. 

Lobelia  fyphilitxa  Lin. 

Lobelia  ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  in  moid  places 
in  Virginia,  and  bears  our  winters. 
It  is  perennial,  has  an  erect  ftalk 
three  or  four  feet  high,  blue  flow- 
ers, a  milky  juice,  and  a  rank 
fmell.  The  root  confifts  of  white- 
fibres  about  two  inches  long,  re- 
fembles  tobacco  in  tafle,  and  is 
apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  is 
ufed  by  the  North  American 
Indians  as  a  fpecific  in  the  venereal 
difeafe.  The  form  is  that  of  de- 
codiion ;  the  dofe  of  which  is 
ordered  to  be  gradually  increafed 
till  it  bring  on  very  conliderable 
purging,  then  to  be  intermitted 
for  a  little,  and  again  ufed  in  a 
more  moderate  degree  till  the  cure 
be  completed.  The  ulcers  are 
alfo  waflied  with  the  deception, 
and  the  Indians  aie  faid  to  fpi  in- 
kle them  with  the  powder  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  fpruce  tree. 
The  fame  ftri&nefs  of  regimen 
is  ordered  as  during  a  falivation 
or  mercurial  courfe  The  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  this  article 
has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
confirmed  eitfter  in  Britain,  or  by 
the  practitioners  in  Virginia  :  for 
there,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  re 


courfe  is  universally  had  to  the  ufe 
of  mercury  ;  and  probably  from 
this  reafon  the  London  college 
have  not  received  it  into  their  lilt. 
It  feems,  however,  to  be  an  ar- 
ticle which  deferves  a  trial. 

LUJULA  \_Lond.  Edin.]  Fa- 
Hum. 

Oxalis  Acetofella  Lin. 

Wood  fortel  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods.  In  tafte  and 
medical  qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to 
the  common  forrel,  but  consider- 
ably more  grateful,  and  hence  is 
preferred.  Boiled  with  milk,  it 
forms  an  agreeable  whey  :  and 
beaten  with  fugar,  a  very  elegant 
conferve,  which  has  been  for  fome 
time  kept  in  the  (hops,  and  not 
unfrequently  employed. 

LUPINUS  [5re/n.] -Semen. 

Lupinus  alius  Lin. 

White  lupines  ;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  have  a  leguminous  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  difagreeable 
bitter  one.  They  are  faid  to  be 
anthelmintic,  both  taken  inter- 
nally or  applied  externally.  Caf' 
par  Hoffman  cautions  againft 
their  internal  ufe,  and  tells  us 
(from  one  of  the  Arabian  writers) 
that  they  have  fometimes  occafi- 
oned  death.  Simon  Paulli  alfo 
fays,  that  he  faw  a  boy  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age,  after  taking 
a  drachm  of  thefe  feeds  in  pow- 
der, feized  with  exquilite  pains 
of  the  abdomen,  a  difficulty  of 
refpiration,  and  almoft  total  lofs 
of  voice  ;  and  that  he  was  reliev- 
ed from  thefe  complaints  by  a 
gly'ler  of  milk  and  fugar,  which 
brought  away  a  vaft  quantity  of 
worms.  But  Mr  Geoffroy  ob- 
fcrves,  very  jultly,  that  either 
thefe  fymptoms  were  owing  to 
the  worms,  and  not  to  the  me- 
dicine ; 
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dicine  ;  or  that  thefe  feeds,  if  they 
have  any  noxious  quality,  lofc  it, 
■with  their  bittemefn,  in  boiling  ; 
fince  they  were  commonly  ufed  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  as  food,  and  re- 
commended by  Galen  aa  very 
wholefome. 

LUPULUS  lSuec.-\  Strobuli. 

Humulus  hupulus  Lin. 

Hops  ;  the  leafy  heads. 

Thefe  are  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  of  the  ftrong  bitters, 
though  rarely  employed  for  any 
medicinal  purpofes.  Their  prin- 
cipal confumption  is  in  malt  li- 
quors, which  they  preferve  from 
undergoing  the  acetous  and  putri- 
fa&ive  fermentations,  render  lefs 
glutinous,  and  difpofe  to  pafs  off 
more  freely  by  urine. 

The  odour  of  hops  hung  in  a 
bed  has  been  faid  to  induce  fleep 
after  opium  had  failed. 

Hops  contain  a  very  confider- 
able  proportion  of  effential  oil  ; 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  commonly  ufed  in  brewing, 
this  hasbeen  hitherto  almoft  entire- 
ly loft  :  but  a  late  propofal  has 
been  made  for  preferring  it  as  it 
arifes,  and  reftoring  it  to  the  brew- 
.  ed  liquor  ;  a  difcovery  well  merit- 
ing attention. 

LYCOPERDON  [£r««.] 

Lycoperdon  Bo-vjjla  Lin. 

Puff  ball,  or  dutty  mufhroom. 

This  fungus  is  found  in  dry  paf- 
ture  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  agaric  of  the  oak.;  and  has, 
like  it,  been  employed  for  reftrain- 
ing  external  Jiasmonhagies  and  o- 
ther  fluxions  The  fine  dull,  with 
which  ic  becomes  filled  by  age, 
has  alfo  been  applied  with  the 
fame  intentions. 

MACIS.  SeeMrRisncA. 


MAGNESTA  VITRIOLA- 
TA.  [Lond.  Ed.}  Sal  Catharticus 
Amarus. 

This  fait  is  the  fait  of  the  Ep- 
fom  and  fome  other  purging  mi- 
neral waters.  It  may  alfo  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  bitter  liquor  re- 
maining after  the  cryftallifation  of 
common  fait.  We  ufually  meet 
with  it  in  minute  cryftals,  of  a 
fnowy  appearance ;  diffolved  in 
water,  and  cryftallifed  afrefh,  it 
concretes,  if  properly  managed, 
into  larger  ones,  of  a  rectangular 
prifmatic  figure,  refembling  thofe 
of  the  artificial  cathartic  fait  of 
Glauber,  for  which  they  are  fome- 
times  fubftituted  in  the  fhops. 

This  fait  has  a  penetrating  bit- 
terifh  tafte  ;  it  diffolves  in  lefs 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water  ; 
in  a  moderate  heat,  it  melts,  bub- 
bles up  into  blifters,  and  foon 
changes  into  a  white  fpongy  mafs, 
with  the  lofs  of  above  half  of  itt 
weight :  this  calx  taftes  more  bit- 
ter than  the  fait  did  at  firft,  and 
totally  diffolves  again  in  water, 
The  acid  of  this  fait  is  the  vi- 
triolic :  and  its  bafia  magnefia. 
Henccon  adding  alkaline  falts  to 
a  folution  of  Glauber's  fait  no 
change  enfues:  while  the  falts 
obtained  from  the  purging  waters, 
or  the  bittern  of  marine  waters, 
grow  milky  and  depolite  their 
earth,  by  the  addition  of  the  al- 
kaline fait  which  is  taken  up  in  its 
place. 

The  magnefia  vitriolata  is  a 
mild  and  gentle  purgative,  operat- 
ing with  fufficient  efficacy,  and  in 
general  with  eafe  and  fafety,  rarely 
ly  occafioning  any  gripes,  fick- 
nefs,  or  the  other  inconveniencie6, 
which  purgatives  of  the  refinous 
kind  are  too  often  accompanied 
with.  Six  or  eight  drachms  may 
bedifTolved  for  a  dofe  in  a  proper 
quantity    of   common    water  ;    or 
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four,  five,  or  more,  in  a  pint,  or 
quart  of  the  purging  waters. 
Thefe  liquors  may  likewife  be  fo 
managed  as  to  promote  evacua- 
tion, by  the  other  emunttories  ; 
if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  they 
increafe  perfpiration  :  and  by  mo- 
derate exercife  in  a  cool  air,"  the 
urinary  difcharge.  Some  allege 
this  fait  has  a  peculiar  effect  in 
allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  in- 
dependently of  evacuation. 

MAJOR  AN  A  [Lotid,  Ed.] 
Herba. 

Origanum  Major  ana  Lin. 

Sweet  marjoram  ;  the  leaves. 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  as  well 
as  medicinal  ufes  ;  the  feeds  are 
commonly  procured  from  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  grows  wild.  It  is  a  mo- 
derately warm  aromatic,  yielding 
its  virtues  both  to  aqueous  and 
fpirituous  liquors  by  infufion,  and 
to  water  in  diftillation.  It  is 
principally  celebrated  in  diforders 
of  the  head  and  nerves,  and  in  the 
humoral  allhmas  and  catarrhs  of 
old  people.  An  effential  oil  of 
the  herb  is  kept  in  the  (hops. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  proves 
an  agreeable  etrhine,  and  enters 
the  officinal  tternutatory  pow- 
der. 

MALVA  \_Lond.  Ed.']  Folium, 
Jos. 

Mafoafylveflris  L>n. 

Mallow  ;  the  leaf  and  flower. 

Thefe  have  a  fnmewhat  mucila- 
ginous fweetifh  tafte.  I  he  leaves 
were  formerly  of  fome  etteem,  in 
food,  for  loofening  the  belly  ;  at 
prefent,  decoclions  of  tHtm  are 
fometimes  employed  in  dyfen- 
teries,  heat,  and  fharphefa  of  urine, 
and  in  general  for  obtumling  a- 
Ctimonious  humours  ;  their  princi- 


pal ufe  is  in  emollient  glyfters,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  fomentations.  The 
leaves  enter  the  officinal  deco&ion 
for  glyfters,  and  a  conferve  was 
formerly  prepared  from  the 
flowers. 

MANDRAGORA       [5W.] 

Radix. 

Atropa  Mandragora  Lin. 

Mandrake ;  the  root. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
very  doubtful  :  it  has  a  ftrong 
dilagreeable  fmell  refembling  that 
of  the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which 
clafs  it  is  ufually  referred  ;  and  it 
belongs  indeed  to  the  fame  genus 
as  the  deadly  nightfhade.  It  has 
rarely  been  any  otherwife  ufed  in 
medicine,  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
one  of  the  old  officinal  ointments. 
Both  that  compofition  and  the 
plant  itfelf  are  now  rejected  from 
our  pharmacopoeias :  but  it  ftill 
retains  a  place  in  moll  of .  the 
foreign  ones,  and  may  perhaps  be 
confidered  as  deferving  farther  at- 
tention. 

MANNA  \_Lond.  Ed  ]  Succut 
concretus. 

Fraxinus  Ornus  Lin. 

Manna. 

Manna  is  the  juice  of  a  fpecies  of 
afh  tree,  growing  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  When  naturally  concret- 
ed on  the  tree  and  fcraped  off.  it 
is  called  manna  in  the  tear  :  but 
if  allowed  to  exude  on  ftraws  or 
chips  of  wood  fattened  to  the  tree, 
it  is  called  canulatcd  or  flaky 
manna.  The  common,  or  fat 
manna,  is  got  by  incifions  made 
after  the  fpuntaneons  exudation  is 
over,  and  is  in  larger  mattes  and 
of  a  redder  colour  The  btlt 
dlabrian  manna  is  in  oblong, 
light,  fri.i!<le  pieces  or  flakes,  of  a 
whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
fomewhat  tranfparent.  The  in- 
ferior 
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ferior  kinds  are  motlt,  unctuous, 
and  >lavk  coloured.  Manna  18 
faid  to  be  fometimcs  counterfeited 
by  a  compofition  of  fugar  and 
honey,  mixed  with  a  little  fcarri- 
mony  :  there  is  alio  a  factitious 
manna,  which  is  white  and  dry, 
faid  to  be  com po fed  of  fugar. 
manna,  and  fome  purgative  in- 
gredient, boiled  to  a  proper  con- 
filttnce  .  this  may  be  diitinguifh- 
cd  by  its  weight,  folidity,  untranf 
parent  whitenefs,  and  by  its  tafte, 
which  is  different  from  that  of 
manna. 

Manna  is  a  mild,  agreeable  laxa- 
tive and  may  be  given  with  fafety 
to  children  and  pregnant  women  : 
tieverllulefs  in  fome  particular 
conftitutions,  it  acts  very  unkindly, 
producing  flatulencies  and  diilen- 
tion  of  the  vifcera  ;  thefe  incon- 
veniences may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  any  grateful  warm 
aromatic.  Manna  operates  fo 
weakly  as  not  to  produce  the  full 
effect  of  a  cathartic,  unlets  taken 
in  large  doles  ;  and  hence  it  is 
rarely  given  with  this  intention  by 
itfelf.  It  may  be  commodioufly 
diflolved  in  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  or  joined  to  cathartic  falts, 
to  fenna,  rhubarb,  pr  the  like. 
Geoffroy  recommends  acuating  it 
with  a  tew  grains  of  emetic  tartar  ; 
the  mixture  is  to  be  divided  into 
feveral  doles  each  containing  one 
grain  of  the  emetic  tartar  :  by 
this  management  he  fays,  bilious 
ferum  Will  be  plentifully  evacuat- 
ed, with,  ut  any  naulea,  gripes,  or 
other  inconvenience.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  efficacy  of  this 
drug  is  greatly  promoted  (if  the 
account  of  Vallifnieri  is  to  be 
relied  on)  by  a  fubltance  which  is 
itfelf  very  flow  of  operation,  caffia. 
And  for  this  reafon  manna  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  electuary  of 
caffia. 


MARRUBIUM  \_Lond.  Ed.] 

Herb  a. 

Marrubium  vulgare  Lin. 

White  horehound  ;  the  leaves. 

'I  hey  have  a  very  ftrong,  not 
dilagreeable  fmell,  and  a  roughifh 
very  bitter  tafte.  Befides  the 
virtues  which  they  poffefs  in  com- 
mon with  other  ftrong  bitters, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly 
ferviceable  in  humoral  afthmaa 
and  coughs,  the  jaundice,  and 
other  chronical  disorders.  They 
are  doubtlefs  an  ofeful  aperient 
and  deobftruent ;  they  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  general,  and, 
when  liberally  taken,  Ioofen  the 
belly. 

MA  RUM   SYRIACUM 

[Lond  ]  Herla. 

Teucrium  Marum  Lin, 

Syrian  herb  maflic. 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria* 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitter- 
ilh  tafte ;  and  when  rubbed  between 
the  lingers,  a  quick  pungent  fmell 
like  volatile  alkali,  which  foon 
affects  the  head  and  occafipna 
fneezing  :  diftilled  with  water, 
they  yield  a  very  acrid,  pene- 
trating effential  oil,  refembling; 
that  of  fcurVy-grafs.  Thefe  qua- 
lities fufKciently  point  out  the  ufes 
to  which  this  plant  might  be  ap- 
plied ;  at  prefent  it  is  little  other- 
wife  employed  than  in  cephalic 
fnuffs.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
pul'uis  a/art  compo/itut,  of  the  Lon  * 
don  pharmacopoeia. 

MAS  I ICHE  [Lon. Ed.]  Re/ma* 

Pi /i  aria  Lent  if c  us  Lin 

Gum  maftich. 

Maftich  is  a  refinous  fubftance 
brought  from  Chio,  in  fmall,  yel- 
lowilh,  tranfparent  grains  or  tear?, 
b  6f 
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of  an  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially 
when  heated  or  fet  on  fire.  This 
refin  is  recommended  in  old  coughs, 
dyfcnteries,  haemoptoes,  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  and  in  general  in 
all  debilities.  Geoffrey  dire£ts  an 
aqueous  decoction  of  it  to  he  ufed 
for  thefe  purpofes.  Water  ex- 
tracts little  or  nothing  from  this 
fefin  ;  rectified  fpr.it  almoll  en- 
tirely diflblves  it  :  the  folution 
tafle8  very  warm  and  pungent  j 
it  is  not  however  the  bafis  of  any 
fixed  formula  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  is  at  prefent  but  little 
employed. 

:  MATRICARIA  [fe]  Her- 
la. 

Matricaria  P  arthenium  Lin. 

Common  wild  featherfew  ;  the 
leaves. 

This  plant  was  at  one  time  much 
celebrated  as  an  antihyfteric  medi- 
cine ;  but  it  is  now  fo  little  em- 
ployed in  Britain,  that  it  has 
no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Simon  Paulh  relates,  that  he 
has  experienced  moft  happy  effects 
from  it  in  obiiru&ions  of  the  ute- 
rine evacuations;  I  have  often 
feen,  fays  he,  from  the  ufe  of  a 
deco&ion  of  matricaria  and  cha- 
momile flowers  with  a  little  mug- 
Wort,  hyiteric  complaints  inftantly 
relieved,  the  difchaige  fucceed 
plentifully,  and  the  patient,  from 
a  lethargic  ftate.  return  as  it  were 
into  life  again.  Matricaria  is  like 
wife  recommended  in  fundiy  other 
diforders,  as  a  warm  Simulating 
bitter  :  all  that  bitters  and  car- 
minatives can  do,  fays  GcolTroy, 
may  be  expected  from  it.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  medicine  of  feme 
ufe  in  thefe  cafes,  though  not  per- 
haps  equal  to  chamomile  flowers 
alone,  with  which  the  matricana 
agrees  in  lenfible  qualities,  except- 
ing in  being  weaker. 


MECHOACANNA    IBrm.J 
Radix. 

Convolvulus  Mechoacanna  Lin. 

Mechoacan  ;  the  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus  brought  from  Mechoa- 
can, a  province  of  Mexico,  in 
thin  flices  like  jalap,  but  larger, 
and  of  a  whitifh  colour.  It  wag 
firft  introduced  into  Europe  about 
the  year  1524,  as  a  purgative  uni- 
verfally  fafe,  and  capable  of  eva- 
cuating all  morbific  humours  from, 
the  molt  remote  parts  of  the  body  : 
but  as  foon  as  jalap  became 
known,  mechoacan  gradually  loft 
its  reputation,  which  it  has  never 
fince  been  able  to  retrive. 
It  is  neverthelefs  ftill  deemed  an 
ufeful  cathartic  ;  it  has  very  little 
fmell  or  tafte,  and  is  not  apt  to 
offend  the  ftomach  ;  its  operation 
is  flow,  but  effectual  and  fafe. 
Geoffroy  affirms,  that  fcarcely  any 
purgative  is  accompanied  witU 
fewer  inconveniences.  It  feeois 
to  differ  from  jalap  only  in  being 
weaker:  the  refins  obtained  from 
both  have  nearly  the  fame  quali- 
ties, but  jalap  yields  five  or  fix 
times  as  much  as  Mechoacan  ; 
heHce  it  is  found  neceffary  to  ex- 
hibit the  latter  in  fix  times  the 
dole  of  the  former,  to  produce  the 
fame  effects. 

MEL  [Loncl.  Ed.] 

Honey. 

Hcney  is  ajnicc,  obtained  from 
the  honey  comb,  either  by  fepa- 
rating  the  combs,  and  laying  them 
flat  upon  a  fieve,  through  which 
the  honey  Ipontaneonfly  perco- 
lates ;  or  by  including  the  comb  ut 
canvas  bags,  and  forcing  the  honc-7 
out  by  a  pi  els  :  the  firft  fort  is 
the  pureft  ;  the  latter  i3  found  to 
contain  a  good  deal  of  the  matter 
of  which  the  comb  is  formed,  and 
fur.dry  other  impurities  :  there  is 
another    fort   ftill  inferior   to  the 
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two  foregoing,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  combs  before  they  are  put 
into  the  prel's.  The  belt  fort  it* 
thick,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  an  a- 
greeable  fmell,  and  a  vrry  plealaur. 
ialte  ;  both  the  colour,  and  flavour 
differ  according  to  the  plants  from 
which  the  bees  collect  it  :  that  of 
Narbonne  in  France,  where  rofe- 
mary  abounds,  is  laid  to  have  a 
very  manifelt  flavour  of  that  plant, 
and  to  be  imitable  by  adding  to 
other  hooey  an  infulion  of  rofe- 
mary  flowers  ;  and  the  Cordcan 
honey  has  the  tafte  and  flavour  of 
©range  flowers. 

Honey,  confidered  as  a  medi- 
cine, is  a  very  ufeful  detergent  and 
aperient,  powerfully  promoting 
the  expectoration  of  tough 
phlegm :  in  fome  particular  con- 
ltitutions  it  has  an  inconvenience 
■of  griping  or  proving  purgative  : 
,and  hence  the  Edinburgh  college 
d.o  not  now  employ  it  in  any  pre- 
paration, and  have  entirely  rejected 
the  tnella  medicata,  fubflitutiug 
fyrups  in  their  place  :  honey  how- 
ever doubtlefs  is  very  ufeful  in  giv- 
ing form  to  different  articles, 
though  there  be  fome  individuals 
with  whom  it  may  difagree. 

MELAMPODIUM  .[&/.} 
See  Helleborus  Niger. 

MELILOTUS  [oW.]  Flares, 
herba. 

Trifolium  Melllotus  offlslnalls  Lin. 

Melilot;  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  hedges 
and  among  corn  ;  and  has  like- 
wife  been  cultivated  for  medicinal 
yfes,  in  gardens.  The  green 
herb  has  no  remarkable  fmell  ; 
when  dry,  a  pretty  ftrong  one  ; 
the  tafte  is  roughifh,  bitter,  and 
if  long  chewed,  nauieous.  A  de- 
coction of  this  herb  has  been  re- 
commended in  inflammations  of 
sh*  abdomen  ;  and  a  decoction  of 


the  flowers  in  the  fluor  albus. 
But  modern  practice  rarely  em- 
ploys it  any  otherwife  than  in 
emollient  and  carminative  glyfters, 
and  in  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
and  the  like  ;  and  even  in  thefe 
not  often.  It  formerly  gave  name 
to  one  of. the  officinal  plaflers, 
which  received  from  the  melilot 
a  green  colour,  but  no  particular 
virtue. 

MELISSA  [Land.  Ed]  Folia. 

Meliffa  officinalis  Lin. 

Balm  ;    the  herb. 

This  plant,  when  in    perfection, 
has  a  pleafant  fmell,    fomewhat  of 
the    lemon    kind  ;     and    a     weak, 
roughifh    aromatic     ta'fte.        The 
young   fhoots  have    the    ftrongeft 
flavour  :  the  flowers,  and  the  herb 
itfef,    when  old,    or    produced    in 
very  moilt  rich  foils    or  rainy   fea- 
fons,     are   much    weaker  .both    in 
fmell  and  tafte.      Bairn  is  appropri- 
ated by  the  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica,     to   the    head,    ftomach, 
and    uterus ;  and   in    all  diforders 
of  thefe'   parts    is  fuppofed    to  do 
extraordinary  fervice       So  high  an 
opinion  have   fome  phyficians    en- 
tertained of  balm,    that   they  have 
expedted  to  find  in  it    a   medicine 
which  mould  prolong    life  beyond 
the    ufual    period.       The     prefent 
practice    however   holds    it    in    no 
great  elteem,   and  ranks  it,  where 
it  certainly  deferves  to   be,    among 
the  weaker   corroborants  :   in   dit- 
tillation  it  yields  an  elegant  effenti- 
al  oil,    in   fmall  quantity  ;  the   re- 
maining decoction  taftes  roughifh. 
Strong  infulions  of  the  herb,  drank 
as  tea,  and  continued  for  fome  time, 
have  done  fervice  in    a    weak   lax 
ftate  of  the  vifcera  :  thefe  liquors, 
flightly    acidulated    with  juice    of 
lemons,  turn  of  a  fine   reddifh  co- 
lour,   and     prove    an    ufeful,     and 
to  many  a  very   grateful  drink,    in 
dry  parching  fevers. 

MEN- 
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MENTHA  CAT  ARIA,  See 
Nepeta. 

- 

MENTHA  PIPER  IT  IS 
\_Lond.  Ed.  ]  Herba. 

Mentha  piperita  Lin. 

Peppermint  ;  the  leaves. 

This  fpecies  of  mint  grows  wild 
in  fome  parts  of  England  in  moid 
.watery  places,  but  is  much  lefs 
common  than  the  other  forts. 
The  leaves  have  a  more  penetrating 
fmellthan  any  of  the  other  mints, 
and  a  much  warmer,  pungent 
glowing  tafte  like  pepptr,  finking 
as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  The 
principal  ufe  of  this  herb  is  in 
iiatulent  colics,  languors,  and  o- 
ther  fimilar  diforders  :  it  feerns 
to  acl:  as  foon  as  taken,  and  to 
extend  its  effe&s  though  the  whole 
fyftem,  inftantly  communicating 
a  glowing  warmth.  Water  ex- 
tracts the  whole  of  the  pungency 
of  this  herb  by  infulion,  and  ele- 
vates it  in  diftillation.  Its  officinal 
preparations  are  an  effential  oil,  a 
iimple  water,  and  a  fpirit. 


MENTHA  SAT1VA  [W. 
^Ed.~]  Herba. 

Mentha  viridis  Lin. 

Garden  or  fpear  mint  ;  the 
leaves. 

Both  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias  make  it  the 
mentha  viridis  of  Linne,  but  in  the 
Swedifh  pharmacopoeia  it  is  fta- 
ted  to  be  the  Mentha  crifpa>  of 
Linne  ;  the  reader  may  jud^e  for 
himfelf  which  is  right  ;  but  he 
muft  recollect  that  the  Swedifh 
pharmacopoeia  was  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  the  college  of  phy- 
iician6  at  Stockholm  $  and  this 
committee,  confifting  of  feveral 
members,  left  the  rcvifal  and  pub- 
lication of  the  pharmacopoeia 
lo    tuo    of    their    number,    viz. 


Linne  and  Bergman,  the  one  the 
greateft  naturalift,  and  the  other 
the  greateft  chemift  then  in  the 
world. 

The  leaves  of  this  mint  have  a 
warm,  roughifh,  fomewliat  bit- 
ter i  fh  tafte  ;  and  a  ftrong,  not 
unpleafant  aromatic  fraell.  Their 
virtues  are  thofe  of  a  warm  ftoma- 
chic  and  carminative  :  in  lofs  of 
appetite,  naufea,  continual  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  and  as  Botrhaave 
exptefles  it,  almoft  paralytic 
weakneffes  of  the  ftomach,  few 
fimpks  are  perhaps  of  equal  effica- 
cy. In  colic  pains,  the  gripes 
to  which  children  are  fubjedr.,  li- 
enteries,  and  other  kinds  of  im- 
moderate fluxes,  this  plant  fte- 
quently  does  good.  It  likewife 
proves  beneficial  in  hyfteric  cafes3 
a  lid  affords  an  ufcful  cordial  in 
languors  and  other  weakneffeg 
following  delivery. 

The  beft  preparations  for  thefe 
purpofes  are,  a  ftrong  infufion 
from  the  dry  leaves  in  water 
(which  is  much  fuperior  to  one 
from  the  green  herb),  or  rather 
a  tincture  or  extract  prepared 
with  rectified  fpirit.  Thtfe  pof- 
fefs  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
mint  :  the  efTential  oil  and  dif* 
tilled  water  contain  only  the  aro- 
matic part  ;  the  expreffed  juice 
only  the  aftringency  and  bitter- 
ncls,  together  with  the  mucilagi- 
nous fubftance  common  to  all  ve- 
getables. The  eflential  oil,  a 
iimple  water,  a  fpirit-  and  a  con- 
ferve,  are  kept  in  the  fhops. 

MENYANTHES.     See  Tri- 

FOLIUM. 

MERCURIALIS  [&«.] 

Herba. 

Alerfurialis  annua  Lin. 
Herb  mercury  :  the  leaves. 
This  herb  is  form  times   ufed    in 
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glyftcre.  A  fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves,  given  in  the  dofe  of  two 
ounces,  is  faid  to  prove  a  mild  and 
ufeful  laxative. 

There  is  another  fort  of  mercu- 
rialis  growing  in  woods  and  hed- 
ges, which  though  recommended 
by  fome  botanic  writers  as  having 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  forego- 
ing, and  as  being  more  palatable, 
has  been  found  poffeffed  cf  noxious 
qualities.  This  may  be  diitinguifh- 
ed  from  the  foregoing;  by  its  being 
a  perennial  plant,  Mercurlahs  per- 
enms  Lin.  by  being  larger,  having 
its  leaves  rough  and  the  ftalk  not 
at  all  branched  :  it  is  commonly 
called  dog's  mercury. 

MERCURIUS.      See     Hyd- 

jaARGVRUS. 

MEUM  [Brim.]  Radix. 

JEthuJa  Meum  Lin. 

Spignel ;  the  root. 

Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
found  wild  in  Italy  and  the  warm- 
er parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes 
alfo  in  England.  The  roots  have 
a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  bitteriih  tafte  :  in 
virtue  they  are  fimilar  to  the  le- 
viiticuro,  from  which  this  root 
feems  to  differ  only  in  being  weak- 
er and  fomewhat  more  agreeable. 
It  is  an  ufeful  aromatic  and  car- 
minative, though  at  prefent  fo 
Jktle  regarded  as  to  have  no  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

MEZEREUM  [Lond.  Ed.] 
radicis  cortex. 

Daphne  Mezereum  Lin. 

Mezereon,  or  fpurge  olive  ;  the 
bark  of  the  root. 

Mezereon,  although  an  article 
of  great  activity,  has  only  of  late 
had  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. It  is  a  native  of  different 
parts  of  Europe  ;  it  has  elegant 
pale  purplifh   or    white    flowers, 


fometimes  appearing  about  the 
end  of  January.  The  root  was 
long  ufed  in  the  Lifbon  diet-drink, 
particularly  for  venereal  complaints, 
nodes,  and  other  fymptoms  refitting 
the  ufe  of  mercury. 

On  chewing  it  a  little,  it  proves 
very  pungent,  and  its  acrimony 
is  accumulated  about  the  fauces, 
and  is  very  durable.  It  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  under  the  form  of 
deco&ion  ;  and  it  enters  the  De- 
co8lo  JarfaparlUte  compofitum  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia  ;  but 
it  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  powder 
combined  with  fome  inactive  one, 
as  that  of  liquorice  root.  It  is 
apt  to  occafion  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing ;  fo  mull  be  begun  in  grain, 
dofes,  and  gradually  increased.  It 
is  often  ufefully  combined  with 
mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root 
contains  moil  acrimony,  though 
fome  prefer  the  woody  part.  Me« 
zereon  has  alfo  been  ufed  with, 
good  effects  in  tumors  and  cuta- 
neous eruptions  not  venereal. 

MILLEFOLIUM  [&£]  Fo- 
lia, flores. 

Achillea  Millefolium  Lin. 

Milfoil  ;  the  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. 

This  grows  plentifully  about 
the  fides  of  fields,  and  on  dry 
commons,  flowering  greateft  part 
of  the  fummer.  The  leaves  have 
a  rough  bitteriih  tafte,  and  a 
faint  aromatic  fmell.  Their  vir- 
tues are  thofe  of  a  very  mild  af- 
tringent  :  and  as  fuch  they  ftand 
recommended  in  hasmorrhagies 
both  internal  and  external,  in  di- 
arrhoeas, and  in  fpafmodic  and 
hyften'cal  affeftions.  In  thefe  cafes 
fome  of  the  Germans  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  this  herb,  particu- 
larly Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a 
very  effectual  aftringent,  and  one 
of  the  moll  certain  tonics  and  fe- 
datives. 
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datives.  Its  virtues  are  extracted 
in  great  perfection  by  proof  fpi- 
rit ;  water  tak.es  up  its  aftriugency 
and  bitternefs,  but  little  of  its 
aromatic  flavour  ;  tinftures  made 
in  rectified  fpirit  contain  both, 
though  they  be  rather  weaker 
than  thofe  in  proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  eon. 
fiderably  ftronger  in  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  the  leaves  ;  in  diftil- 
lation,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity 
of  effentiai  oil,  of  an  elegant  blue 
colour 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
fpring,  have  an  agreeable,  warm, 
pungent  tafte.  Dr  Crew  refem- 
ble«  them  to  contrayerva,  and  ima- 
gines they  might  in  fome  degree 
fupply  its  place  :  this,  however, 
is  much  to  be  doubted,  fince  there 
is  fuch  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  two  that  while  one 
retains  its  tafte  for  a  length  of 
time  after  it  has  been  brought*  to 
us  from  America,  the  tafte  of  the 
other  is  almoft  loit  by  drying. 

MILLEPEDA   [Land.  Ed.] 

Gntfcus  ajfellus  Lin. 

Slaters  or  Millepedes. 

Thefe  infeCts  are  found  in  cel- 
lars, under  ftones,  and  in  cold 
moift  places  :  in  the  warm  coun- 
tries they  are  rarely  met  with. 
Millepedes  have  a  faint  difagree- 
able  fmelt,  and  a  fomewhat  pun- 
gent, fweetifh,  naufeous  tafte. 
They  have  been  highly  celebrated 
in  fuppreflions  of  urioe,  in  all 
kinds  of  obftruftions  of  the  bow- 
els, in  the  jaundice,  weaknefs  of 
lit,ht,  and  a  variety  of  other  dis- 
orders. Whether  they  have  any 
juft  title  to  thefe  virtues,  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted  :  thus  much  is  cer- 
tr-.in,  that  their  real  effects  come 
far  fliort  of  the  character  given  of 
them.  Their  officinal  prepara- 
tions are,  the  millepedes  dried  and 


powdered,  and  a  vinous  infufion, 
which  is  by  fome  held  in  high 
efteem  in  cafes  of  hooping  cough. 

MINIUM  [Ed.]   See   Plum- 


rum. 


MORUS  [Land.-]  Fru8us. 

Mvrus  nigra  Lin. 

Mulberry  ;   the  fruit. 

This  tree  is  commonly  cultiva- 
ted on  account  of  its  fruit  which 
is  rather  eaten  for  pleafure  than 
ufed  as  a  medicine  ;  it  ha8  the 
common  qualities  of  the  other 
fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quench- 
ing thirft,  and  promoting  the 
fecretions  ;  an  agreeable  fyrup 
made  from  the  juice  is  kept  in 
the  (hops.  The  bat  k  of  the  roots 
has  been  in  confideiable  efteem  as 
a  vermifuge ;  its  tafte  is  bitter, 
and  fomewhat  aftringent. 

MOSCHUS  VLond.Ed] 

Mt Jehus  mofchiferus  Lin. 

Mufk. 

Mufk  is  a  grumous  fubftance 
like  clotted  blood,  found  in  a  little 
bag,  fituated  near  the  umbilicus  of 
a  ruminating  animal  met  with  hi 
China,  Tartary,  and  the  Eaft  In- 
dies :  the  belt  mufk  is  brought 
from  Tonquin,  an  inferior  fort 
from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a  ildl 
worfe  from  Rufiia. 

Fine  mufk  comes  to  us  in  round 
thin  bladders  ;  which  are  generally 
about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
covered  with  fhort  brown  hairs, 
well  fdled,  and  without  ?ny  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  opened. 
The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with  a 
kind  of  un&uofitv,  of  a  dark  red- 
difli  brown  or  rulty  blackifh  colour, 
in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very 
few  hard  black  clots,  and  perfectly 
free  from  any  fandy  or  other 
vifible  foreign  matter,  if  chew- 
ed, and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on 
paper,  it  looks  fmooth,  bright, 
ycllo  wilh, 
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yellowim,  and  free  from  grittinefs. 
Laid  on  a  red- hot  iron,  it  catches 
flame,  and  burns  ahnolt  entirely 
away,  leaving  only  an  exceeding 
frnall  quantity  or"  light  greyifh 
afhes ;  if  any  earthy  fubrtance 
have  been  mixed  with  the  muflc, 
the  quantity  of  the  rcfiduum  will 
readily  difcover  them. 

Muflc  has  a  bitter  fubrcrid  tafte ; 
a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable  at  a  di- 
ftance,  but  difagreeable  when  too 
near,  unlefs  weakened  by  the  ad-, 
mixture  of  other  fubftances.  If 
a  fmall  quantity  be  infilled  in  fpi 
rit  of  wine  in  the  cold  for  a  few 
days,  it  imparts  a  deep,  but,  not 
red  tin&ure  :  this,  though  it  dif 
covers  no  great  fmell  of  the  mufk, 
is  nevertheefs  ftromyly  impregna- 
ted with  its  virtues ;  a  fingle  drop 
of  it  communicates  to  a  whole 
quart  of  wine  a  rich  muflcy  fla- 
vour. And  this  flavour,  which  a 
a  tincture  of  muflc  communicates 
to  vinous  liquors,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  beft  criteria  for  judging  of 
the  goodnefs  of  mufk.  Neumann 
informs  us,  that  fpiat  of  wine 
diffjlvts  ten  parts  out  of  thirty  of 
muflc,  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve  ;  that  water  elevates  its 
fmell  in  diitillation,  while  pure 
fpii  it  brings  over  nothing, 

Muflc  is  a  medicine  of  great 
efteem  in  the  ealtern  countries  : 
among  us,  it  has  been  for  forrie 
time  much  out  of  ufe,  even  as  a 
perfume.  It  appears,  however, 
from  late  experience,  to  be,  when 
properly  managed,  a  remedy  of 
great  fervice  even  againlt  thofe 
diforders  tvhich  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  produce.  Dr  Wall  has 
comtr.unicated'  (in  the  I'hiloio- 
phieal  Ti  an  factions,  •\°  474),  an 
account  of  fome  extraordinary  ef- 
fects cf  muflc  in  convuliive  and 
other  difeafes,  which  have  too 
often  baffled  the  force  of  medicine. 


He  obferve^,  that  the  fmell  of  per*. 
fumes  is  often  of  differviee,  where 
the  fubftance  taken  inwardly,  and 
in  considerable  quantity,  produces 
the  happielt  effects  .  that  two 
perfons  labouring  under  a  fubfultut 
tendinum,  extreme  anxiety,  and 
want  of  fleep,  from  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  by  taking  two  dofes  ot 
mufk,  each  of  which  were  fixteen 
grains,  were  perfecTtiy  relieved 
Irom  their  complaints.  He  like- 
wife  obferves,  that  convulfive 
hiccups,  attended  with  the  word 
fymptoms,  were  removed  by  a 
dofe  or  two,  of  ten  grains  :  and 
that  in  fome  cafes,  where  thia  me- 
dicine could  not,  on  account  of 
ffrong  convulfions,  be  admiaiiler- 
ed  to  the  patient  by  the  mouthy 
it  proved  or  lervice  when  injected 
as  a  glyiier.  He  adds,  that 
under  the  quantity  of  fix  grains, 
he  never  found  much  effect  from, 
it;  but  that,  t  ken  to  ten  grains, 
and  upwards,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
dace  a  mild  diaphorefis,  without 
at  ail  heating  or  giving  any  un-« 
eafinefs ;  that  on  the  contrary,  ft 
eafes  pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and 
that  after  the  lweat.  breaks  out 
the  patient  ufually  falls  into  a 
ref  re  thing  fleep  :  that  he  never 
met  with  any  hyltei ical  per  ion, 
how  averfe  loever  Lo  perfumes, 
but  could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus,  without  inconvenience. 
To  this  paper  is  annexed  an  ac- 
count of  iome  farther  extraor- 
dinary effects  of  muflc,  ooferved  by 
another  gentleman.  Repeated 
experience  has  fince  confirmed  its 
efficacy  in  thefe  diforders.  The 
dofe  pas  fometimes  been  increaied, 
particularly  in  convuliive  diforders, 
to  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  drachm  every  three  wr  four 
hours,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  muflc  julep  between.  The 
julep  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion. 
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tion  of  it.  It  is  given  combined 
with  opium  in  tetanus,  and  with 
mercury  in  rabies  canina 

It  is  probable  that  we  are  often 
difappointed  of  the  good  effeas 
which  this  medicine  might  pro 
dure,  from  the  mufk  with  which 
the  fhops  are  fupplied  being  pre- 
viously adulterated. 

MURIA.SeeSALMURiAncus. 

MY  III  STIC  A  £LonJ.   EJin.} 
FruSus  nucleus  nux  mofchata  diclus  ; 
maris ;     oleum     exj>refum,      oleum 
inacis  d'ttlum  ;   oleum  eflentiak. 
Myr'tHica  mofchata  A3.  Holm. 

Nutmegs  and  mace. 

Nutmegs  are  the  kernel  of  a 
roundim  nut  which  grows  in  the 
Eaft-  Indies.  The  outfide  cover- 
ing of  this  fruit  is  foft  and  flefhy 
like  that  of  a  walnut,  and  fpon- 
taneoufly  opens  when  the  nut 
grows  ripe  :  immediately  under 
this  lies  the  mace,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  reticular  covering  ;  thro' 
the  fiffures  of  which  appears  a 
hard  woody  (hell  that  includes  the 
nutmeg  Theftf  kernels  have  long 
been  ufed  both  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  purpofes,  and  dcfervedly 
coniidered  as  a  warm  agreeable  a- 
romatic.  They  are  fuppofed  like- 
wife  to  have  an  adringent  virtue  ; 
and  are  employed  with  that  inten- 
tion in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries. 
Their  aftringency  is  faid  to  be  in- 
creafed  by  torre faction,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  the  tafte  :  this 
treatment  certainly  deprives  the 
fpice  of  fome  of  its  finer  oil,  and 
therefore  renders  it  lefs  efficacious, 
and,  if  we  may  reafon  from  analo- 
gy, probably  abates  its  aftringency. 
Nutmegs  dillilled  with  water,  af- 
ford a  large  quantity  of  eflential 
oil,  refembiing  in  flavour  the  fpice 
itfelf;  after  tin  didillation,  an 
inlipid  fcbaceous  matter   is   found 


fwimming  on  the  water  ;  the  de- 
coction, infpiffated,  gives  an  ex- 
tract of  an  unctuous,  very  flightly 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  with  little  or  nc» 
aftringency.  Rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs 
by  infufion,  but  elevates  very 
little  of  it  in  diftillation  ;  hence 
the  fpirituous  extract  poffeffes  the 
flavour  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  prefs, 
when  heated,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  on 
cooling  concretes  into  a  febaceous 
confidence.  In  the  fhops  we 
meet  with  three  forts  of  unctuous 
fubftances,  called  oil  of  mace, 
though  really  exprefled  from  the 
nutmeg.  The  beft  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  ftone  jars  ; 
this  is  of  a  thick  confidence,  of 
the  colour  of  mace,  and  an  agree- 
able fragrant  fmell  :  the  fecond 
fort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and 
much  inferior  in  quality,  comes 
from  Holland  in  folid  maffes, 
generally  flat  and  of  a  fquare  fi- 
gure :  the  third,  which  is  the 
word  of  all,  and  ufually  called 
common  oil  of  mace,  is  an 
artificial  competition  of  fevum, 
palm  oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured 
with  a  little  genuine  oil  of  nut- 
meg. The  oils  yield  all  that  part 
in  which  their  aromatic  flavour 
refides,  by  didillation,  to  water, 
and  by  infuiion  to  pure  fpirit  : 
the  diftilled  liquor,  and  fpiri- 
tuous tincture  nearly  refemble  in 
quality  thofe  prepared  imme- 
diately from  the  nutmeg.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  nutmegs 
are  a  fpirit  and  eflential  oil,  and 
the  nutmegs  in  fubftance.  Both 
the  nutmeg  itfelf  and  its  effeniial 
oil  enter  icveral  competitions,  a» 
the  conffclio  aromat'tca>  ftritus  am- 
mo ne  compo/ltus,  &c. 

Mace,  nearly  agrees  with    nut- 
meg* 
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megs  in  its  medicinal  qualities. 
The  principal  difference  confids 
in  mace  being  fomewhnt  leis  a- 
flringent,  and  yielding  a  more  fluid 
expieflcd  oil,  and  a  more  volatile 
cflential  one. 

MYROBALANL 

Myrobalans,  dried  fruits  brought 
from  the  Eait  Indies  ;  their  out- 
ward part  freed  from  the  (tone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  directed  a,s  officinals  :  all 
of  them  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  lame  tree,  but  its 
botanical  diefcription  is  not  yet 
afcertained. 

All  myrobalans  have  a  gen- 
tle purgative  virtue.  They  have 
elfo  an  aitringent  quality,  dil'co-ver- 
able  by  the  tafte,  and  from  their 
ftriking  a  black  colour  with  chaly- 
beate lolutions  :  in  confequence  of 
this,  they  are  fuppofed  to  llrength- 
en  the  bowels  after  their  operation 
as  a  calhattic  is  over.  Neveithe 
lei's  their  purgative  virtue  is  fo 
fmall  that  practitioners  have  for 
a  long  time  laid  them  entirely 
atide,  with  that  intention  ;  and 
the  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and 
London  have  now  rejected  them 
from  the  catalogue  of  officinal 
fimples*- 

MYRRHA  [Lend.  £;/.]  Gum* 
■  mi  rcfina. 

Myrrh  ;  .gum  refin. 
Myvrh  is  a  concrete  gummy  fe- 
flnous  fubllance  brought  from  the 
Eaft-Indies,  in  globes  or  drops,  of 
various  colours  and  magnitudes. 
"The  bell  fcr-t  is  of  a  brown  ^or  red- 
difh  yellow  colour,  fomewhat  tr.ant- 
parenfc  5  of  a  lightly  pungent, 
bitter  tafte,  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, though  not  fuirtcient  to  pre* 
vent  its  proving  nauteous  to  the 
palate  ;  and  a  ftrong,  not  difagree- 
-able  fmell.     The  medical   effects 
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of  this  aromatic  bitte>  are  to 
warm  <Tnd  itrcngthen  the  vifcera  : 
it  frequently  occafions  a  mild  dia- 
plioreris,  and  promotes  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  general. 

Hence  it  proves  fcrviceable  in 
languid  cafes,  in  dife.fes  arifing 
from  fupprefiions  of  the  uterin« 
difeharges  in  cachectic  diforders, 
and  where  the  lungs  and  thorax 
are  eppreffed  by  vitcid  phlegm. 
Myrrh  is  like^vife  fuppofed,  in  a 
peculiar1  manner,  to  reiiit  putrefac- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  and 
in  this  light  (lands  recommended 
in  malignant,  putrid,  and  pefti- 
lential  fevers,. and  in  the  imall-pox. 

The  prefent  practice  does  not 
feera  to  >expect  any  peculiar  virtue 
from  myrrh  ;  and  it  is  now  lefs 
employed  than  formerly.  Some 
late  writers,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly Dr  Simmons,  in  this 
Treatife  on  Confumptions*  have 
beltow-ed  very  high  encomiums  on 
it  even  in  cafes  of  tuberculous 
phthilis  ;  and  although  it  can  by- 
no  means  be  reprefented  as  a  re- 
medy much  to  be  depended  on, 
yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  feTviceable  in  fame 
eafe«. 

Rectified  fpirit  extracts  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitte.xnefs  of 
this  drug,  .but -does  not  ele,r«te  any 
thing  of  either  in  evaporation  :  the 
gummy  fubllance  left  by  this  men- 
ilruum  has  a  difagreeable  tafte, 
with  fearceiy  any  of  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  myrrh  :  this  part 
diffolves  in  W3te,r*  except  fame 
impurities  which  remain.  In  dif- 
tillation  with  water,  a  eonfiderable 
quantity  of  a  ponderous  effential 
oil  ariles,  refembling  in  flavour  the 
original  drug  Myirh  is  ths  bafla 
of  an  officinal  tincture.  It  enters 
the  pilula  ex  alog  et  myrrhat  the 
pilula  e  gummi.  and  pilula  rhei  com" 
pofitiSf  and  ispig   oihjgr  formula?* 
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But  for  obtaining  its  full  effe&s, 
it  muft  be  given  in  dofes  of  half 
a  drachm  or  upwar  Is  :  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  advantageonfjy  uni- 
ted with  a  proportion  of  nitre, 
eream  of  tartar,  or  fome  other  re- 
frigerant fait. 

MYRTUS  [5«i*.]  Bacca. 

Rtlyrtus  communis  Lin. 

Myrtle  ;  the  berries. 

This  is  an  evergreen  (hrub, 
growing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated 
in  our  botanic  gardens.  The 
leaves  and  berries  have  been  fome- 
times  ufed  as  aftringents,  but  are 
not  at  prefent  regarded. 

NAPTJS  *Brun.-}  Semen. 

Brafftca  Napus  Lin. 

Sweet  navew,  or  navew  gentle  ; 
the  feeds. 

This  is  a  fort  of  turnip,  fown 
in  fome  of  our  gardens  for  cu  ina 
ry  ufe  :  the  roots  are  warmer  than 
the  common  turnip.  The  feeds 
have  a  bitterifh  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  faint  .  aromatic  flavour  : 
abundance  of  virtues  have  been 
afcribed  to  them,  as  attenuating, 
detergent,  alexipharmic,  and  o- 
thers,  but  at  prefent  they  are 
fcarcely  employed  in  medicine. 

NA-RDUS  INDICA  \_Brun.] 
■Radix. 

dntlropcgon  Nardus  Lin. 

Indian  nard  ;  or  fpikenard. 

This  root,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  is  a  congeries  of  fmall 
fibres  iffuing  from  one  head,  and 
matted  clofe  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a  bunch  about  the  fize  of  the 
finger,  with  fom;.*  fmall  ftrings  at 
the  oppohte  end  nf  the  head.  The 
matted  fibres  (which  are  the  parts 
cholen  for  medicinal  purpofes)  are 
fuppoled  by  fome  to  be  the  head 
or  fpike  ot  the  plant,  by  others 
the  toot  :  they  feem  rather  to  be 


the  remains  of  the  withered  (talks, 
or  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  :  fome* 
times  entire  leaves  and  pieces  of 
ftaiks  are  found  among  them  :  we 
likewife  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
number  of  thefe  bunches  iffuing 
from  one  root. 

Spikenard  has  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterifh  tafte  ;  and  a  ftrong, 
not  very  agreeable  fmell.  It  is 
ftomachic  and  carminative  ;  and 
faid  to  be  alexipharmic,  diuretic, 
and  emmenagogue  ;  but  at  prefent 
it  is  very  little  employed. 

NAS  rURTlUM  AQUATI- 
CS UM  [Lond.  Ed.  j   H.-rba  recens. 

Sifymbrivm  Najiurtium  Lin. 

Water-creffes  ;  the  frefh  herb. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivu- 
lets, and  the  clearer  Handing  wa- 
ters ;  its  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  year,  but  are  in  greateft  per- 
fection in  the  fpring.  They  have 
a  quick  pungent  fmell  (when  rub- 
bed between  the  fingers),  and  an 
acrid  tafte.  As  to  their  virtues, 
they  are  among  the  milder  aperi- 
ent antifcorbmics  Hoffman  had 
an  high  opinion  of  this  plant,  and 
recommends  it  as  of  lingular  effica- 
cy ;  the  expreffed  juice  which  con- 
tains the  peculiar  tafte  and  pun- 
gency of  the  herb,  may  be  taken 
in  dofes  of  an  ounce  or  two,  and 
continued  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  juice  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Svccus  cocblearia  compofitus  of  the 
(hops. 

NATRUM  See  Barilla. 

NEPETA  [Btm  ]  Folia. 

Nepetn  cat  aria  Lin. 

t'atminv  ;   the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  and  is  fomc- 
times  alfo  touiul  growing  wild  in 
hedges  and  on  dry  banks.  It  is 
a  moderately  aromatic   plant,  of 
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a  ftrong  fmell.  refembling  a  mix- 
ture of  mint  and  penny-royal  ;  of 
the  virtues  of  which  it  likewife 
participates. 

NEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM 
IJBrun.] 

Cuilandina  Moringa  Lin. 

Nephiitic  wood. 

This  is  an  American  wood, 
brought  to  us  in  large,  compact;, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots, 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour 
on  the  oiitfide,  and  dark  coloured, 
or  redriifh  within  ;  the  bark  is 
ufually  rejected.  This  wood  im 
parts  to  water  or  rectified  fpirit  a 
deep  tincture  ;  appearing,  when 
placed  between  the  eye  and  the 
light  of  a  golden  colour  :  in  other 
iituations,  blue  ;  pieces  of  another 
wood  are  fometimes  mixed  with 
it,  which  give  only  a  yellow  co- 
lour to  water.  The  nephritic 
wood  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  and 
very  little  tafte.  It  ftands  recom- 
mended in  difficulty  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  all  dif- 
crders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
paffages  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  it  does 
not,  like  the  warmer  diuretics, 
heat  or  offend  the  parts.  Pratti~ 
tioners,  however,  have  not  found 
thefe  virtues  warranted  by  experi- 
ence. 

NICOTIANA  [Lond.  Edin.-] 
Folium. 

Nicotiana  Talacum  Lin. 

Tobacco  ;   the  leaves. 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  year  1560, 
from  the  ifland  Tobago  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  is  now  fometimes  cul- 
tivated for  medicinal  ufe  in  our 
gardens  :  but  is  generally  imported 
from  America  in  large  quantities. 
The  leaves  are  about  two  feet  long, 
of  a  pale  green  colour  while  freih, 


and  when  carefully  dried  of  a  live- 
ly yellowifh  cart.  They  have  a 
ftrong,  difagre.table  fmell,  like 
that  of  the  narcotic  phints,  and  a 
vt-ry  acrid  burning  tafte.  Taken 
internally,  they  prove  virulently 
cathartic  and  emetic,  occafioning 
almoft  intolerable  cardialgic  anxie- 
ties By  boiling  in  water,  their 
virulence  is  abated,  and  at  length 
deftroyed:  an  extract  made  by  long 
coition  is  recommended,  by  Stahl 
and  other  German  phyficians,  as 
a  fafe  and  molt  effectual  aperient, 
expectorant,  detergent,  &c.  but 
the  medicine,  which  is  extreme- 
ly precarious  and  uncertain, 
has  never  come  into  any  eftcem 
among  us.  Of  late,  however,  to- 
bacco, under  the  form  of  a  vinous 
or  watery  infufion,  and  taken  in 
fuch  fmall  dofes  as  to  produce  lit- 
le  effect  from  its  action  on  the 
ftonuch,  has  been  recommended 
to  the  attention  0/  practitioners 
by  Dr  Fowler.  He  has  found  it 
to  be  a  very  ufeful  and  powerful 
diuretic,  and  has  published  many 
cafes  of  dropfy  and  dyfury,  in 
which  its  employment  has  been 
attended  with  the  belt  effects  ;  and 
thefe  good  effects  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  obiervations  of  other 
practitioners. 

Tobacco  is  fometimes  ufed  ex- 
ternally in  ointments,  for  deftroy- 
ing  cutaneous  infects,  cleanfing 
old  ulcers,  &c.  Beaten  into  a 
mafh  with  vinegar  or  brandy  it 
has  fometimes  proved  ferviceable 
in  removing  hard  tumours  of  the 
hypochondria  ;  an  account  is  giv- 
en in  the  Edinburgh  Effays,  of 
two  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by 
it. 

Injections  by  the  anus  of  the 
fmoke  or  decoction  have  been  ufed 
with  advantage  in  cafes  of  obfti- 
nate  conitipacion  threatening  ileus, 
of  incarcerated  hernia,    of  afcari- 
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des,  of  fpafmodic  afthma,  and 
of  perfons  apparently  dead  from 
drowning  or  other  hidden  caufes. 
It  has  bem  ufed  Internally  in  form 
of  fyrup.  conferve,  and  infuiion, 
in  cafes  of  worms,  epilepfy,  ame- 
ihorrhcea,  afthma,  &c.  but  it  is' 
certainly  too  a£tive  to  be  thus 
ventured  on.  An  infufion  of  its 
aflies,  recommended  in  dropfy,  is 
not  probably  different  from  other 
vegetable  lixivM,  that  contain  a 
quantity  of  a  kali. 

There  is  another  fort  of  tobac- 
co found  wild  on  dunghills  in  fe- 
vers! part-  of  England  :  Nicotians 
'rujlica  of  Lin.  It  feems  to  agree 
in  quality  with  the  hyofcyamus 
formerly  mentioned^  though,  a? 
Dale  informs  us,  often  fubftituted 
in  our  markets  for  the  true  tobac- 
co :  from  which  it  may  be  dillin- 
gnifhed  by  the  leaves  being  much 
fmaller.  and  the  flowers  not  red- 
difh  as  thofe  of  the  officinal  fort, 
but  of  a  yellowifh  green  co- 
lour. 

N  I  T  R  U  M.  Kali  nitratum 
[Lond.~]  Lixiva  mtrata  [_Edin.~^ 

Nitre. 

Nitre,  or  fa!tpetre<  is  a  fait  ex- 
tracted in  Perfia  and  the  Eaft  Inr 
dies  from  certain  earths  ;  and  arti- 
ficially produced,  in  fome  parts  of 
Europe  from  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  rotted  together,  with  the 
addition  of  lime  and  afhes,  and 
exppfed  for  a  length  of  time  to 
the  air  ;  without  the  acxefs  of 
which,  nitre  is  never  generated  : 
the  fait  extracted  from  the  earth, 
&c.  by  means  of  water,  is  pu- 
rified by  colature  and  cryitalhfa- 
tion. 

Pure  nitre  difTolves  in  about  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
concretes  again  when  the  water  ir,e- 
vaporatcd  into  colourkls  tranfpa- 
rent  cryllah  ;  their  figure    is   that 


of  a  hexagonal  prifm,  terminated  by 
Hoping  plates  It  readily  melts  in, 
the  fire  ;  and,  in  contact  with  fuel, 
deflagrates  with  a  bright  flame, 
and  confiderabie  noife  j  after  the 
detonation  is  over  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  alkaline  fait  is  found  remain- 
ing The  tafte  of  nitre  is  fharp, 
penetrating,  and  bitterifh,  accom- 
panied with  a  certain  fenfation  of 
cold  nets. 

Nitre  is  a  medicine  celebrated 
in  many  difurdds.  Bcfides  the 
aperient  quality  of  neutral  falts 
in  general,  it  has  a  manifeftly  cool- 
ing ope,  by  which  it  quenches 
thirit,  and  abates  febrile  heats  ; 
promotes  urine  ;  fometimes  gently 
loofens  the  belly  ;  but  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  very  rarely  has 
this  effect,  though  gtVen  in  large 
dofes  :  alvinc  fluxes,  proceeding 
from  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
biie  or  inflammation  of  the  inter- 
tines,  are  fuppreffed  by  it  :  in 
choleric  and  fabrile  diforders,  it 
generally  excites  fvveat  ;  but  in 
malignant  cafe?,  where  the  pulfe 
is  low,  and  the  ftrength  loft,  it 
retards  this  falutary  evacuation. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  this  medicine 
is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a 
fcruple  ;  though  it  may  be  given 
with  great  faftty,  and  generally 
to  better,  advantage,  in  larger 
quantities  :  the  only  inconveni- 
ence is  its  not  being  apt  to  fit 
eafy  on  the  flornach.  Some  have 
affirmed,  that  this  fait  lofes  half 
its  weight  of  aqueous  moifture  by 
fufion,  and  confi-quently  that  one 
part  of  melted  nitre  is  equivalent  to 
two  of  the  cryftals  :  but  it  did  not 
appear,  on  feveral  careful  trials,  to 
lole  fo  much  as  one  twenrieth  of 
its  weight.  Tl  e  only  officinal 
preparation  of  nitre  is  the  troches. 
it  i3  employed  likewife  in  opera- 
tions on  metallic  bodies,  for  pro- 
moting their  caicinatioii. 

NUX 
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NUX  MOSCHATA.  See 
Myristica. 

NUX    PISTACHIA    [Gcn.~\ 

Pijtach'ia  vera  Lin. 

Piltachio  nut. 

This  a  moderately  l.irge  riut, 
containing-  a  kernel  of  a  pale 
greenifh  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddifh  fkin.  The  tree  which 
produces  it  grows  '  fpontaneouily 
in  Perfia,  Arabia,  and  feveral 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Piftachio  nuts  have  a  pleafant, 
fweet,  untluous  tafte,  refernbling 
that  of  almonds.  They  are  rank- 
ed among  the  analeptics  ;  and  are 
much  elteemed  in  certain  weak- 
neffes,  and  in  emaciated  habits. 

NUX  VOMICA  [SW.] 

Strychnos  nvx  vomica  Lin. 

Nux  vomica. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
growing  in  the  Eail  Indies,  where 
it  is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  a  fpecihe 
againft  the  bite  of  a  fpecies  of  wa- 
ter-fnake.  It  is  considerably  bit- 
ter and  deleterious  ;  but  has  been 
ufed  in  dofes  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains  twice  a  day  in  intermittents, 
particularly  obftinate  quartans,  and 
in  contagious  dyfentery.  The 
Strychnos  Ignatii  is  a  tree  of  the 
fame  kind,  producing  gourd-like 
fruit,  the  feeds  of  which  are  im- 
properly called  tit  Ignatius's  beans. 
Thefe,  and  alfo  ihe  woods  or 
roots,  of  fome  luch  trees,  called 
lignum  colubrinum  or  fnakevvood, 
are  very  narcotic  bitters  like  the 
nux  vomica. 

NYMPH^SA  ALBA  \$rm% 
Radix,  Jlores. 

Nymphaa  alba  Lin. 

White  water  lily  ;  the  root  and 
flowers. 

This  grows  in  flow  running  riv- 
ers and  large  lakes,  flowering  ufu- 
ally  in  June.  The  roots  and  flowers 


have  a  rough,  bitterifh,  glutinous, 
talte  ( the  flowers  are  the  leatt  rough  ) 
and  when  frefh  tuey  have  a  dif- 
agrceabie  fmell,  which  is  in  great 
meafure  loll  by  drying  :  they  are 
recommended  in  alvine  fluxes, 
gleets,  and  the  like.  The  roots 
are  fuppoled  to  be  in  a  high  degree 
narcotic,  but  on  no  very  good 
foundation.  Lindeftolpe  informs 
us,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden 
they  were  in  times  of  fcarcity  ufed 
as  food,  and  did  not  prove  un- 
wholfome. 

OCHRA  [iW] 

Yellow  ochre  :  a  foft  friable 
ore  of  iron,  of  a  yellow  colour 
dug  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 
It  pofTefles  the  virtues  of  the 
calces  of  iron  and  haematites  ; 
but  in  fo  low  a  degree,  that 
the  {hops  have  defervecily  re- 
jected it ;  its  principal  ufe  is  as 
a  pigment. 

OCULI  CANCRORUM.  See 

Cancer. 

(EMANTHE,  Radix ,  folia. 

Oenanthe  crocata  Lin. 

Hemlock  dropwort. 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant  growing  in  ditches  and  other 
inoift  placfs. 

This  wrulent  plant  has  been 
long  known  as  a  mod  dangerous 
poilon.  Its  roots  or  leaves  eaten 
by  miftake  have  often  proved  fa- 
tal ;  occafioning  vioient  ficknefs 
and  vomiting,  rigors,  convuliions, 
delirium,  and  other  terrible  affec- 
tions of  ti.e  nervous  fyfbem. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  violent 
effe&s  which  it  produces  when  ta- 
ken in  large  quantities,  its  juice 
in  the  dole  of  a  drachm  or  two 
twice  a  day  has  been  found  Angu- 
larly tfiicacious  in  removing  inve- 
terate icoibutic  complaints,  it  has 
been  a  good  dj?al  employed  at 
Edin- 
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Edinburgh,  and  in  fome  cafes  with 
apparent  advantage.  The  late  Dr 
Hope  thought  that  in  many  cafe3 
he  found  an  infufion  of  the  leaves 
highly  ufeful  in  promoting  the 
rnenftrual  difcharg-e.  It  does  not 
feem  to  have  yet  found  its  way  in- 
to any  of  our  modern  pharmaco- 
poeias;-but  it  may  be  jultly  con- 
sidered as  meriting  farther  atten- 
tion. 

OLIBANUM  ILond.  Ed.] 
Gumm'i  refina. 

Juniperus  Lycia  Lin. 

Olibanum. 

This  gummi  refinous  fubftance 
Is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the 
Eaft-Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or 
teats,  like  thofe  of  maftich,  but 
larger,  of  a  pale  yellowilh  and  fome- 
times  reddifh  colour,  a  moderate- 
ly warm  pungent  tafte,  and  a 
ftrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
This  drug  has  received  many  differ- 
ent appellations  according  to  its 
different  appearances :  the  fingle 
tears  are  called  fimply  olibanum,  or 
thus:  when  two  are  joined  together, 
they  have  been  called  thus  mafculum, 
and  when  two  were  very  large, 
thus  famininum  :  fometimes  tour  or 
five,  about  the  bignefs  of  filberts, 
are  found  adhering  to  a  piece  of 
bark  of  the  tree  from  which  they 
exuded  ;  thefe  have  been  named 
thus  corlicofum  ;  the  finer  powder 
which  rubs  off  from  the  tears  in 
the  caniage,  mica  thuris  ;  and  the 
coat  fer  powder,  manna  thuris.  This 
drug  is  not  however,  in  any  of  its 
{rates,  what  is  now  called  thus 
or  franlincenfe  in  the  {hops. 

Olibanum  confifts  of  about  e- 
qual  parts  of  gummy  and  refinous 
matters  ;  the  firft  fcluble  in  wa- 
ter, the  olher  in  rectified  fpirit. 
With  regard  to  its  virtues  abun- 
dance have  been  attributed  to  it, 
particularly    in   diforders    of     the 


head  and  bread,  in  haemoptoes, 
and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxe9  : 
but  its  real  effects  in  thefe  cafes 
are  far  from  anfwering  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the  recommenders.  Ri- 
verius  is  faid  to  have  had  large  ex- 
perience of  the  good  effects  of  it 
in  pleurifies,  efpecially  epidemic 
ones  :  he  direct  a  fcooped  apple 
to  be  filled  with  a  drachm  of  oli- 
banum, then  covered  and  roafted 
under  the  afhes ;  this  is  to  be  ta- 
ken for  a  dofe,  three  ounces  of 
carduus  water  drank  after  it,  and 
the  patient  covered  up  warm  in 
bed  :  ki  a  fhort  time,  he  fays,  ei- 
ther a  plentiful  fweat,  or  a  gentle 
diarrhoea  enfues,  which  carries  off 
the  difeafe. 

OLIVA  \Lond.  £d.]  FrucJus 
Oleum  exQreJfum. 

Oka  europea  Lin. 

Olive  :  the  expreffed  oil  of  the 
fruit. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries ;  with 
us  it  is  ufually  kept  in  the  green- 
houfes  of  the  curious.  Olives 
have  an  acrid,  bitter,  extremely 
difagreeable  tafte  :  pickled,  as 
we  receive  them  from  abroad, 
they  prove  leis  difagreeable  ;  the 
Lucca  olives,  which  are  fmaller 
than  the  others,  have  the  weakefl 
tafte ;  the  Spanifh,  or  larger,  the 
flrongeft  :  the  Provence,  which 
are  of  a  middling  fize.  are  gene- 
rally the  molt  eileemed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 
has  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell, 
and  does  not  greatly  differ  in 
quality  from  oil  of  almonds. 
Authors  make  mention  of  two 
forts  of  this  oil,  one  expreffed 
fiom  the  olives  when  fully  ripe, 
which  is  our  common  olive  oil  : 
the  other  before  the  fruit  has 
grown  ripe  ;  this  is  called  oleum 
immaturum, 
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immaturum,  and  omphacinum.     No- 
thing is   met    with    in    the    fhop3 
under    this    name  ;    and    Lcmery 
affirms,  that  there  is  no  fuch  oil ; 
unripe  olives,  yielding  only  a  vifcid 
juice  to  the  prefs.      Fi  om  the  ripe 
fruit,   two  or  three  forts   are   ob- 
tained, differing  in  degree  of  puri- 
ty :  the  pureft  runs  by  light  pref 
fure  :     the      remaining      magma, 
heated  and  preffed  more   ftronajly, 
yields  an  inferior  fort,    with   fome 
dregs  at  the  bottom,  called  amurca. 
All  thefe   oils  contain  a  confider 
able  portion  of  aqueous    moifture, 
and    a    mucilaginous     fublianee  ; 
which  fubj&ct  them  to  run   into    a 
putrid  ilate  :  to  prevent  this,  the 
preparers  add  fome  fea-falt,    which 
imbibing   the  aqueous  and   muci- 
laginous parts,    finks  with  them  to 
the  bottom  ;    by   this    means  the 
oil  becomes  more    homogeneous, 
and    confequently   lefs   fufceptible 
of  alteration.       In   its  paiTage   to 
us,   fome  of  the    fait,   thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  by  the    making 
©f  the  veffel,  -is   fometimes  mixed 
with    and   detained    in     the     oil, 
which,  in  our  colder  climate,   be- 
comes too  thick  to  fuffer  it  freely 
to  lubfide  ;  and  hence  this  oil    is 
fometimes  found  to  have  a  manifeil 
faline  tafte.     Olive  oil  is   ufed   in 
plafters      and       ointments        and 
other   compofitions    for     external 
ufes  :  it  is  alfo   ufed   internally  in 
hoarfcefs,  coughs,  &c.  either  mixed 
with    water  into  the    form  of  an 
emulfion  by  means  of  alkalies,  or 
mixed  with    fyrups    or    conferves 
into  linftufes. 

OPIUM  [Lond.  Ed.]  Sticcus 
infpijfatui. 

Papaverfomniferum  Lin. 

Opium. 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been  col- 
lected in  quantity  in  Europe. 
Egypt,  Perlia,  and    fome    other 


provinces  of  Afia,  have  hitherto 
fupplied  us  with  this  commodity  : 
in  thofe  countries,  large  quantities 
of  poppies  are  cultivated  for  this 
purpofe.  The  opium  prepared 
about  Thebes  in  Egypt,  hence 
named  Thebaic  opium,  has  been 
ufually  efteemed  the  bed  ;  but 
this  is  not  now  diftinguifhed  from 
that  collected  in  other  places. 
This  juice  is  brought  to  us  in 
cakes  or  loaves,  covered  with 
leaves,  and  other  vegetable  mat- 
ters, to  prevent  their  flicking  to- 
gether :  it  is  of  a  folid  conhftence, 
yet  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious, 
of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour  ir» 
the  mafs,  and  when  reduced  into 
powder,  yellow  ;  of  a  faint  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  and  a  bitterifh  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  pungent 
heat  and  acrimony. 

In  the  province  of  Bahav  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  poppy  feeds  are 
fown  in  October  or  November  at 
about  eight  inches  diftance  ;  and 
are  well  watered  till  the  plants 
are  about  half  a  foot  high,  when 
a  comport  of  nitrous  earth,  dung, 
and  afhes,  is  fpread  over  the  areas ; 
and  a  little  before  the  flowers 
appear,  they  are  again  watered 
profufely  till  the  caplules  are  half 
grown  ;  and  then  the  opium  is 
collected ;  for  when  fully  ripe, 
they  yield  little  juice.  Two 
longitudinal  incifions,  from  below 
upwards,  without  penetrating  the 
cavity,  are  made  at  funfet  for 
three  or  four  fucceffive  evenings. 
In  the  morning  the  juice  is  fcrap- 
ed  off  with  an  iron  fcoop,  and 
worked  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the 
fun's  heat  till  it  be  of  a  proper 
conGftence  to  be  formed  into  thick 
cr.kes  of  about  four  pounds  weight, 
which  are  covered  over  wiih  the 
leaves  of  poppy,  and  dried.  It 
is  faid  to  be  adulterated  wirji  vari- 
ous unknown  fubftances,  with  the 
extract 
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extract  of  the  poppy  plant  pro- 
cured by  boiling,  and  even  with 
cow  dung.  It  is  purified  by  re 
ducing  it  to  a  pulp  with  hot  water 
and  ftron,;ly  preffing  it  while 
hot,  through  a  linen  cloth  from  its 
impurities.  It  is  then  evaporated 
by  a  water-bath  or  other  gentle 
heat  to  its  original  confidence. 
This  extract  is  found  to  contain  a 
rcfin,  a  kind  of  efTential  oil,  a 
principle  of  odour  an  effentialfalt, 
and  a  fopy  extract. 

Opium  has  a  brownifh  colour  ; 
a  ftrong  peculiar  fmell  ;  a  talle  at 
firfr.  naufeous  and  bitter,  but  foon 
becoming  acrid,  with  a  flight 
warmth  :  and  it  appears  to  have 
fome  aftringency,  as  a  watery  tinc- 
ture of  it  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  .folution 

The  external  and  internal  effects 
of  opium  appear  to  be  various  in 
different  conftitutions,  and  in  the 
fame  at  different  times.  By  fome, 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,  the 
nofe,  the  eye,  or  any  part  depriv- 
ed of  flan,  it  has  been  faid  to 
Cumulate,  and  to  induce,  efpecial!y 
in  the  eye,  a  flight  degr  e  of  red- 
nefs.  But  if  this  effect  takes 
place,  it  is  at  the  utmoft  extreme- 
ly inconfiderable  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  effect  of  volatile 
alkali,  ardent  fpirit,  or  a  variety 
of  other  articles  applied  to  the 
lame  organ  :  And  there  can  be 
HO  doubt,  that  in  a  very  fhort 
time  the  fenfibility  of  the  part  to 
which  it  i  applied,  even  without 
the  flight-eft  mark  of  preceding 
ftimulns  or  inflammation,  is  very 
considerably  diminihVd.  Some 
allege,  that  when  applied,  to  the 
;  ;ii!,  it  allays  pain  and  fpalm. 
procures  fleep,  and  produces  all 
the  other  fakitary,  or  dangerous* 
effect:;  which  refult  fioin  its  inter 
sal  ufc  ;    while  others  allege,  that 


thm  applied  it  has  little    or    no 
effect  whatever. 

This  variety  probably  arifes 
from  differences  in  the  condition 
of  the  fuhcuraneous  nerves,  and 
of  the  fenfibility  of  the  furface  as 
being  more  or  lefs  defended.  But 
there  is  no  doubt,  th  t  when  mix- 
ed with  caufiic,  it  d'minifhes  the 
pain,  which  would  otherwife  enfue, 
probably  by  deadening  the  fenfi- 
bility of  the  part/ 

It  fometimes  allays  the  pain  in 
a  carious  tooth  ;  and  a  watery 
folution  of  it  has  been  ufed  in  va- 
rious ulcers,  certain  ophthalmias, 
and  virulent  gonorrhoea,  when 
pain  and  inflammation  have  given 
very  great  diftref» 

Opium,  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach  in  a  fufficient  dofe,  gives 
rife  to  a  pleafint  ferenity  of  mind, 
in  general  proceeding  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  languor  and  drowfi- 
nefs.  The  action  of  the  fangui- 
ferrvus  fyftem  is  dimimfhed,  the 
pulfe  becoming,  for  the  molt  part, 
fofter,  fuller,  and  /lower  than  it 
was  before.  A  fwelling  of  the 
fubcutaneous  veins,  and  fweating, 
often  takes  pi  ice,  both  probably  the 
confequem  es  of  a  diminution  of  re- 
fiftance  at  the  furface,  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  mufcular  action  ;  and  ac- 
cording'y  opium  diminiihes  thofe 
difchar^es  which  depend  on  mufcu- 
lar action  as  is  particularly  exem- 
p'ificd  in  its  effect  of  bind injj|$jt he- 
be  ly.  Opium  taken  into  the  fio- 
mach  in  a  larger  dofe,  gives  life  to 
confufion  of  head  and  vertigo. 
The  power  of  all  llimulating  cau- 
fts,  as  making  imprefiions  on  the 
body,  is  diminifhid  ;  and  even  at 
times,  and  in  fit  nations  when  a  per- 
fon  would  naturally  be  awake,  fleep 
is  irrefiftibiy  induced.  In  ftill 
larger  dofes,  in  aets  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  narcotic  poifons, 
giving 
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giving  rife  to  vertigo,  headach, 
tremors,  delirium,  and  convulsions  ; 
and  thefe  terminating  in  a  ftate  of 
ftupor,  from  which  the  perfon 
cannot  he  roufed.  This  ftupor  is 
accompanied  with  flownefs  of  the 
pulfe,  and  with  ftertor  in  breath- 
ing, and  the  fcene  is  terminated 
in  death,  attended  with  the  fame 
appearances  as  take  place  in  an 
apoplexy. 

From  thefe  effects  of  opium  in 
a  ftate  of  health,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  rccourfe  mould  have 
been  had  to  it  in  difeaftr,  as  miti-. 
gating  pain,  inducing  fleep,  allay- 
ing inordinate  a&ion,  and  dimi- 
nifhing  morbid  fenfibility.  That 
thefe  effe&s  refult  from  it,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  daily  experience  of 
every  obferver  ;  and  as  aivfwering 
one  or  other  of  thefe  intentions, 
rooft,  if  not  all,  of  the  good  con- 
ferences derived  from  it  in  actual 
practice  are  to  be  explained.  If, 
therefore,  by  a  fedative  medicine 
we  mean  an  article  capable  of 
allaying,  affuaging,  mitigating, 
and  compoting,  no  fubftance  can 
have  a  better  title  to  the  appella- 
tion of  fedative  than  opium. 

Some  practitioners  are  averfe 
to  its  ufe  where  an  active  inflam- 
mation takes  place  ;  but  other3 
have  recourfe  to  it  in  fuch  cafes, 
even  at  an  early  period,  efpecially 
after  blocd -letting  ;  and  where 
fuch  affeclions  are  attended  not 
only  with  pain  and  fpafm,  but 
with  watchiulnefs  and  cough,  it 
is  often  productive  of  the  greateft 
benefit.  Opium  combined  with 
calomel  has  of  late  been  extenfive- 
ly  employed  in  every  form  of 
aftive  inflammation,  and  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  It  is  found  alfo 
to  be  of  very  great  fervice  in  al- 
laying the  pain  and  preventing 
the  fymptomatic  fever  liable  to 
be    induced    by     wounds,      frac- 
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tures,      burns,      or     fimilar    acci- 
dents.     . 

In  intermittents,  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  ufed  with  good  tffeiSt 
before  the  fit,  in  the  cold  ftage, 
in  the  hot  ftage,  and  during  the 
interval.  Given  even  in  the  hot 
ftage,  it  has  been  obferved  to  al- 
lay the  heat,  thirft,  head-ach, 
and  delirium,  to  induce  fweat  and 
fleep,  to  cu*c  the  difeafe  with  the 
lefs  bark,  and  without  leaving; 
abdominal   obftru&ions    or    drop- 

It  is  often  of  very  great  fervice 
in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type, 
when  patients  are  diftreffed  with 
watchfulnefs  or  diarrhoea.  But 
where  thefe  or  fimilar  circum- 
flances  do  not  indicate  its  ufe, 
it  is  often  diftreffing  to  patients 
by  augmenting  thirit  aad  confti- 
pation. 

In  fmall-pox,  when  the  con- 
vulfions  before  eruption  are  fre- 
quent and  confiderable,  opium  is 
liberally  ufed.  It  is  likewife  giv- 
en from  the  fifth  day  onwards  ; 
and  is  found  to  allay  the  pain  of 
fuppuration,  to  promote  the 
ptyaiifm,  and  to  be  otherwife 
ufeful. 

In  dyfentery,  after  the  ufe  of 
gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with 
them,  dpium,  independently  of 
any  effect  it  may  have  on  the  fe- 
ver, is  of  confequence  in  allaying 
the  tormina  and  tenefmus,  and  in 
obviating  that  "laxity  of  bowels 
which  is  fo  frequently  a  relict  of 
that  difeafe. 

In  diarrhoea,  the.  difeafe  itfelf 
generally  canies  ( ff  any  acrimony 
that  may  be  a  caule,  and  then  o- 
pium  is  ufed  with  great  eff  A. 
Even  in  the  worfl  iympto marie 
cafes  it  feldom  fails  to  alleviate. 

In  cholera  and  pyrofis,  it  is  al- 
moft  the  only  thing  tiufted  to. 

In  colic,  it  is  employed  with 
d  lax? 
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laxatives ;  and  no  doubt  often 
prevents  ileus  and  inflammation, 
by  relieving  the  fpafm.  Even  in 
ileus  and  in  incarcerated  hernia, 
it  is  often  found  to  allay  the  vo- 
miting, the  fpafms,  the  pain,  and 
fometimes  to  diminish  the  inflam- 
mation, and  prevent  the  gangrene 
of  the  ftrangulated  gut. 

It  is  given  to  allay  pain  and 
to  favour  the  defcent  of  calculi 
through  the  ureters,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  fpafm  in  jaundice  and  dyfutia. 

It  is  of  acknowledged  ufe  in  the 
different  fpecies  of  tetanus  ;  af- 
fords relief  to  the  various  fpaf 
imodic  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia, 
hyfteria,  hypochondriafis,  afthma, 
rabies  canina,  &c.  and  has  been 
found  ufeful  in  fome  kinds  of 
epilepfy. 

Of  late,  in  dofes  gradually  in- 
creased to  five  grains,  three,  four, 
or  even  fix  times  a  day,  it  has 
been  ufed  in  fyphilis  ;  and  fome 
inftances  are  recorded,  in  which 
it  would  feem  that  by  this  remedy 
alone,  a  complete  cure  has  been 
obtained.  In  other  inftances, 
however,  after  the  faireft  trial  for 
a  confideraHe  length  of  time,  it 
has  been  found  ineffectual  ;  and 
on  the  whole,  it  feems  rather  to 
be  ufeful  in  combating  fymptoms, 
and  in  counteracting  the  effects 
refulting  from  the  improper  ufe 
of  mercury,  than  in  overcoming 
the  venereal  virus. 

It  is  found  ufeful  in  certain  cafes 
of  threatened  abortion  and  lin- 
gering delivery,  in  convulfions 
during  parturition,  and  in  the  after 
paiiiK  and  ex<  tflive  flooding 

The  only  form  perhaps  nectfia- 
ry  for  opium  is  that  of  pill  ;  and 
as  it  is  fo  foluble  in  evciy  men- 
ftruum,  there  feerr.s  the  lefa  oc- 
cafion  for  the  addition  of  either 
gum  or  fopci     This  form  is  more 


apt  to  fit  on  the  flomach  than  any 
liquid  form,  but  requires  rather 
more  time  to  produce  its  effects. 
The  adminiftration  of  opium  to 
the  unaccuttomed  is  fometimes 
very  difficult.  The  requifite 
quantity  of  opium  is  wonderfully 
different  in  different  perfons,  and  in 
different  ftates  of  the  fame  perfon. 
A  quarter  of  a  grain  will  in  one  a- 
dult  produce  effecls  which  ten  times 
that  quantity  will  not  do  in  an- 
other ;  and  a  dofe  that  might 
prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  colic, 
would  not  be  perceprible  in  many 
tafes  of  tetanus  or  mania.  The 
lowed  fatai  dofe  to  the  unaccuf- 
tomed,  as  mentioned  by  authors, 
feems  to  be  four  grains  ;  but  even 
this  is  a  dangerous  dofe.  When 
given  in  too  fmall  a  dofe,  it  is 
apt  to  produce  difturbed  deep, 
and  other  difagreeable  confequen- 
ces ;  and  in  fome  cafes  it  feems 
impofiible  to  be  made  to  agree  in 
any  dofe  or  form.  Often,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  a  fmall  dofe, 
found  fleep,  and  alleviation  of 
pain  will  be  produced,  while  a 
large  one  gives  rife  to  vertigo  and 
delirium.  Some  phyficians  prefer 
the  repetition  of  fmall  dofes,  o- 
thers  the  giving  of  a  full  dofe  at 
once.  In  fome  cafes  it  feems  not 
to  have  its  proper  effect  till  after 
a  confideiable  time.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  moderate  dofe  generally 
lafts  about  eight  hours  from  the 
time  of  taking  it. 

Pure  opium  is  partially  foluble 
in  water  and  in  recti  lied  fpirit, 
and  totally  in  proof  fpirit,  wine, 
or  vinegar.  Water  rubbed  with 
opium,  and  decanted  repeatedly 
till  it  come  off  colourlefs,  yields, 
on  gentle  evaporation,  an  extract 
which  feme  practitioners  ufe  and 
recommend  as  one  of  the  bell 
preparations  of  this  fubftance, 
and   which   requires  to  be  givei 
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in    double  the  dofe    of   common 
opium. 

It  is  faid,  that  alkalies  dimi- 
nifli  its  foporific  effe&s  j  that  the 
fixed  render  it  diuretic,  the  vola- 
tile determine  it  to  the  fkin  :  and 
that  acids  deftroy  its  activity  al- 
moll  entirely  ;  when  however  it  is 
conjoined  with  acids,  particularly 
the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  it  often 
fits  cafily  on  the  ftomach,  when 
it  would  not  otherwife  be  retained, 
and  afterwards  produces  all  it3  fe- 
dative  tfftcts. 

The  chief  officinal  preparations 
of  opium  are,  the  Opium  purifica- 
tum,  Pilule  ex  opio,  Pulvis  opiatus, 
Tintlura  opii,  Tintlura  opii  ammoni- 
ata.  Belides  thefe  it  enters  a  great 
variety  of  different  compofitions, 
as  the  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  compo/i  us  t 
Linimentum  Opiatum,  Elecluarium 
eatechuy  &c. 

The  occafional  bad  effefts  of 
opium  may  refult  from  the  fame 
power  by  which,  in  other  ftates 
of  the  fyftem,  it  proves  benefi- 
cial. The  methods,  therefore, 
propofed  of  corre&ing  thefe  by 
roafting,  fermentation,  Jong  con 
tinued  digeition,  repeated  folu- 
tions  and  diftillations,  have  not 
fucceeded. 

OPOPANAX  [JW.]  Gummi 

refina. 

Pajlinaca  Opopanax  Lin. 

Opopanax. 

This  is  a  concrete  gummy  refi- 
nou8  juice,  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
warmer  countries,  and  bears  the 
colds  of  this.  The  juice  is  brought 
from  Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
fometimes  in  round  drops  or  tears, 
but  more  commonly  in  irregular 
lumps,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide  with  fpecks  of 
,    white.*  inwardly  of  a  paler  colour, 


and  frequently  variegated  with 
large  white  pieces.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar ftrong  fmell,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  fomewhat  naufeous  tafte. 
Boerhaave  frequently  employed  it, 
along  with  ammoniacum  and  gal- 
banum,  in  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  obltru&ions  of  the  abdomi- 
Bal  vifcera,  and  fuppreffions  of  the 
menftrual  evacuations  :  with  thefe 
intentions  it  is  an  ufeful  ingredient 
in  the  Pilule  gummofa  and  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  but  it  is 
not  employed  in  any  compofitioa 
of  the  Edinburgh  ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  materia  medica.  It 
may  be  given  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe 
of  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  drachm  :  a 
whole  drachm  proves,  in  many 
conftitutions,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS.     See  Satyriom. 

ORIGANUM  [Land]  Herba. 

Origanum  vulgar e  Lin. 

Wild  marjoram  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  met  with  upon  dry  chal- 
ky hills  and  in  gravelly  foils,  in 
feveral  parts  of  England.  It  has 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  pungent 
tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the 
garden  marjoram;  and  much  re- 
fembling  thyme,  which  it  feems 
to  agree  with  in  virtue.  An  ef- 
fential  oil  diftilled  from  it  is  kept 
in  the  mops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origa-* 
num  called  Gteticum,  whofe  flowei"8, 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  fome- 
times brought  to  us  from  Candy  ; 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  fomewhat  ftronger  than 
the  common  fort. 

ORYZA  [Prun."]  Semen. 
Qry&afativa  Lin. 
Rice  ;  the  grain. 
Rice    is    the  product    of  many 
different  countries,  particularly  of 
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the  Fafl  Indies  :  but,  as  ufed  in 
Britain,  it  is  brought  chiefly  from 
Carolina,  where  the  plant  is  cul- 
tivated'in  larger  quantities.  It  is 
fnfhviently  nutritious,  and  affords 
au  uletul  fo(  d  in  diarrhce  :s,  dyicn- 
teries,  and  other  dilorders. 

ObTREA  \  Lond.]  Tejla. 

OJlrea  edulis  Lin 

Ovltei  (hell. 

The  fhelis  of  the  oyfter,  like 
tTiofe  of  other  fimiiar  fifh,  are 
c.?dc?.reous  earth  with  fome  anirhal 
giiten  They  poffefs  no  medici- 
nal virtue  fuperior  to  common 
liaiertone  and  chalk.  ;  and  the  only 
nealon  that  can  be  affigned  for 
ufing  them  is,  that  they  afford  a 
quicklime  which  is  perf<-£tly  free 
from  any  taint  of  metallic  or  other 
mineral  fubftance. 

OVIS  [Lond  -]fevum. 

SEVUM  OVILLUM  [£$».] 

Ovis  Aries  Lin. 

Mutton  fuet. 

This  article  is  ufed  merely  for 
the  fake  of  giving  a  proper  con- 
fiftency  to  ointments,  liniments, 
and  plafters,  and  as  a  bafis  for  thefe 
kind  of  compofitions.  Like  other 
animal  fats,  it  is  lubricating  and 
relaxing ;  and  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed fur  that  purpofe,  being  ex- 
ternally applied  to  take  off  the  ri- 
gidity of  certain  parts,  or  to  pro- 
mote peifpiration  by  relaxing  the 
(kin. 

OVUM  IL-nd.-] 

Ovum  gall.nuigum  Lin. 

Hens  cyg 

Both  the  yolk  and  the  white  of 
eggs  are  ufeci  to  give  a  proper 
fi-im  to  different  medicines,  and 
are  for  that  purpofe  employed  in 
fome  oi  the  i,  lRcin  il  pr<  parations,  as 
in  the  i-  agu  utn  dlutmn'u.  13 u t  thi  y 
do  not  Item  to  poiieis  any  medi- 


cal virtues,  unlefs  as  an  article  of 
diet  ;  and  ufed  with  that  intention 
they  are  highly  nutritious.  Egg- 
shells when  burnt  become  quick 
lime,  and  as  fuch  they  have  fome- 
times been  ufed  in  medicine  ;  but 
they  differ  in  no  refpect  from  the 
other  calcareous  earths. 

OXALIS.     See   Acetosa. 

OXYACANTHA  GALENI. 
See  Berberis. 


OXYLAPATHUM. 

Hydrolapathum. 


See 


PJEONIA  [Suec]  Radix,  f*. 
men. 

Pdconia  officinalis  Lin. 

Male  and  female  peony  ;  the 
root  and  feed. 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  ;  the  fe- 
male which  is  the  largett  and  mod 
elegant,  and  for  this  reafon  the 
moll  common,  is  the  only  one 
with  which  the  {hops  are  fupplied. 
In  quality  they  are  fcarcely  fenfi- 
bly  different ;  and  hence  they  may 
be  taken  promifcuoufly.  The  roots 
and  feeds  of  peony  have,  when 
recent,  an  unpleafant  fcent,  ap« 
ptoaching  to  that  of  the  narcotic 
plants,  and  a  icmewhat  glutinous 
fubacid  iaite,  with  a  flight  de- 
gree of  bitternefs  and  aftringency  ; 
the  leaves  alfo  difcover  an  aftrin- 
gent  quality,  both  to  the  talte 
and  by  changing  chalybeate  folu- 
tions  to  a  purple  colour  :  the  flow- 
ers have  little  talte,  and  a  very 
faint,  not  agreeable  fmell-  The 
parts  which  have  been  chiefly  uf- 
ed for  medicinal  purpofes  are  the 
roots  and  feeds.  They  are  con- 
fide red  as  emollient,  corroborant, 
and  flightly  anodyne  ;  and  fnppo- 
kd  to  be  of  fcrvice  in  fome  kinds 
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of  ob(truc\ions,  erofions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  heat  of  urine,  pains  in  the 
kidneys,  &c.  The  virtue  they 
are  chiefly  celebrated  for,  is  that 
of  curing  fpafmodic  and  epileptic 
complaints  ;  which  many  have 
been  abfurd  enough  to  believe  that 
the  roots  and  feeds  of  this  plant 
would  do  by  being  only  worn  a- 
bout  the  neck. 

PALM  A  [EJ.]  FruBus  oleum 
expre/Jhm. 

Palm  tree  ;  the  exprefled  oil  of 
the  fruit. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of 
palm  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the  ■ 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
iflands  :  from  thefe  -places  it  has 
been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes.  The  oil,  as  brought 
to  us,  is  about  the  confidence  of 
an  ointment,  and  of  an  orange  co- 
lour ;  it  has  a  ftrong,  agreeable 
fmell,  but  very  little  tafte  :  by 
long  keeping  it  lofes  its  high  co- 
lour, and  becomes  white,  when 
it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  no  long- 
er fit  for  ufe.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Guinea  coaft  are  faid  to  make 
this  oil  part  of  their  food,  and  to 
employ  it  for  the  fame  purpofes 
as  we  do  butter.  '  With  us  it  is 
rarely  given  inwardly,  and  ufed 
only  in  fome  external  applications 
for  pains,  cramps,  fprains,  and  the 
like.  The  common  people '  apply 
it  for  the  cure  of  chilblains,  and 
when  early  uled  it  is  not  without 
fuccefs. 

PAPAVER  ALBUM  ILond. 

Ed.~]  Capfula. 

P apaiier fomn'iferum  Lin. 

The  white  poppy  ;  the  feed- 
pod. 

Poppy  heads,  boiled  in  water 
impart  to  the  menftruum  their  nar- 
cotic juice.     The  liquor  ftrongly 


prefTed  out,  fufFered  to  fettle,  cla- 
rified with  white  of  eggs,  and 
evaporated  to  a  due  coniiftence, 
yields  about  one  fifth,  or  one-fixth 
the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  ex- 
tract. This  poffefles  the  virtues 
of  opium  ;  but  requires  to  be  gi. 
ven  in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer 
the  fame  intention,  which  it  is 
faid.  to  perform  without  occafion- 
ing  a  naufea  and  giddinefi,  the 
ufual  confequences  of  the  other. 
A  ftrong  decoftion  of  the  heads, 
mixed  with  as  much  fugar  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  it  into  the  con- 
fidence of  a  fyrup,  becomes  fit 
for  keeping  in  a  liquid  form  : 
and  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  the  poppy.  Both  thefe 
preparations  are  very  ufeful  ones, 
though  liable  to  variation  in  point 
of  ftrength  ;  nor  does  this  incon- 
venience feem  avoidable  by  any 
cave  in  the  prefcriber  or  the  ope- 
rator;  fince  the  poppy  heads 
themfelves,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  maturity  and  the  foil 
and  fealon  of  which  they  are  the 
produce,  contain  different  pro- 
portions of  the  narcotic  matter  to 
the  other  juices  of  the  plant. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 
many  reckoned  ioporiric  :  Junck- 
er  fays,  they  have  the  fame  quali- 
ty with  thoie  of  the  hyofcyamus, 
and  Herman  looks  upon  them  as  a 
a  good  fubftitute  for  opium  ;  raif- 
led  probably  by  an  obfervation 
which  holds  in  many  plants,  that 
the  feeds  are  more  efficacious  than 
the  veffels  in  which  they  are  con-' 
tained.  The  feeds  of  the  poppy 
have  nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice, 
which  is  lodged  in  their  covering 
and  in  the  fta'ks  :  an  oil  expreffed 
from  them  has  been  ufed  for  tire 
fame  purpofes  as  olive  oil  ;  and 
the  feeds  themfelves  have  been  ta- 
ken as  food  :  their  taite  is  fweetifh. 
and  farinaceous. 

•     -   -       PA. 
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PAP AVER    ERRATICUM 

[_Lond  ]  Flos. 

Papaver  Rkceas  Lin. 

Red  poppy  ;  the  flower. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield 
upon  expreffion  a  deep  reJ  juice, 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in- 
fufion  to  aqueous  liquors  A  fy- 
ittp  of  them  is  kept  in  the  (hops  ; 
this  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  colour; 
though  Tome  expect  from  it  a  flight- 
ly  anodyne  virtue. 

PAREIRABRAVA  [Lond.] 

C'lffiimpelos  Pareira  Lin. 

Pareira  brava  ;   the  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American 
plant  brought  to  us  from  Brazil, 
in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome 
no  bigger  than  one's  ringer,  others 
as  large  as  a  child's  arm  ;  it  is 
crooked,  and  varioufly  wrinkled 
on  the  furface  ;  outwardly  of  a 
dark  colour,  internally  of  a  dull 
yeltowilTi,  and  interwoven  with 
woody  fibres  ;  fo  that,  upon  a 
tranfverfe  fection,  a  number  of 
concentric  circles  appear,  croffed 
with  fibres,  which  run  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  :  it 
h.3s  no  fmel!  ;  the  tafte  is  a  little 
bitterifh,  blended  with  a  fweetnefs 
like  that  of  liquorice.  This  root 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazi- 
lians and  Portuguefe,  in  a  variety 
of  difeafes,  particularly  agaiuft  fup- 
prefiions  of  urine,  nephritic  pains, 
and  the  calculus.  In  the  two 
firtt,  Geoftrov  fays  he  has  given 
it  with  good  fuccefs  ;  and  that 
the  patient  was  almolt  inflantly 
relieved  by  it,  a  copious  discharge 
of  urine  fucceeding.  He  likewife 
observed  large  quantities  of  gra- 
ve! and  fqr.aU  'tones  voided  af- 
ter its  life  :  this  effect  he  attri- 
L'.m  5  not  to  any  lithontriptic  pow- 
er, hut  to  its  diliolving  the  vifcid 
piucua  by  yliicU  tht.  fabulous  mat- 


ter had  been  detained.  He  like- 
wife  relates,  that  he  has  had  fre- 
quent experience  of  the  gor>d  ef- 
fects of  this  root  in  deterging  and 
healing  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  where  the  urine  came  a- 
way  purulent  and  mucous,  and 
could  not  be  voided  at  all  without 
extreme  pain  :  by  the  ufe  of  the 
pareira,  the  urine  foon  became- 
clear,  of  a  due  confiftence,  and  was 
evacuated  freely  .  and  by  joining 
to  this  medicine  balfam  of  Copai- 
ba, the  ulcer  perfectly  healed. 
In  humoral  afthmas,  where  the 
lungs  are  fluffed  up,  and  the  pati. 
ent  almoft  fuffocated  by  thick 
phlegm,  an  infufion  of  pareira, 
after  many  other  medicines  had 
proved  inefactual,  occafioned  a 
plentiful  expectoration,  and  foon 
completed  a  cure  :  in  the  jaundice 
proceeding  from  thick  bile,  it  did 
excellent  lervice  :  but  in  another1 
icterical  cafe,  where  the  liver  was 
fwelled  and  hard,  this  medicine 
did  no  good.  His  dofe  of  the 
root  in  fubflance  is  from  twelve 
grains  to  half  a  drachm  ;  in  de- 
coction to  two  or  three  drachms. 

Thefe  good  effects,  however, 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  later 
experience  ;  and  at  prelent  it  is 
fo  little  ufed,  that  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  given  it  no  place  in, 
their  pharmacopoeia. 

PARIETARIA  [Z,W.  Ed.] 

Herb  a. 

Parictaria  officinalis  Lin. 

Pillitoryof  the  wall  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  fmall  plant  growing 
upon  old  walls  ;  of  an  herbaceous 
fubfaline  talle,  without  any  fmell. 
It  is  an  emollient,  and  with  this 
intention  is  occalionally  ufed. 
The  expreffed  juice  has  been  giv- 
en in  the  dofe  of  three  ounces  as 
a  diuretic. 
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PASTINACA    [Suec]  Semen. 

Paftinaca  J'ativa  Lin 

IJarfneps  ;  the  feeds. 

The  roots  of  the  parfnep  are 
ufed  as  food,  and  prove  fufficiently 
nutritious.  The  feeds  are  (lightly 
aromatic;  and  from  that  circum- 
ftance  are  fome  times,  although 
rarely,  employed  in  medicine. 

PENTAPHYLLUM  \Lond."\ 
Radix . 

Potentilla  reptans  Lin. 

Cinquefoil  ;  the  roots. 

This  grows  plentifully  in  hedges 
and  by  the  road  fides.  The  root  is 
moderately  aftringent  ;  and  as 
fuch  is  fometimes  given  internally 
in  diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes,  and 
employed  in  gargarifms  for 
lengthening  the  gums,  &c. 
The  cortical  part  of  the  root  may 
be  taken,  in  fubftance,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  ;  the  inter- 
nal part  is  confiderably  weaker, 
and  requires  to  be  given  in  double 
the  dofe  to  produce  the  fame 
effect ;  but  as  we  polTefs  many 
more  powerful  aftringents,  the 
cinquefoil  is  but  little  ufed. 

PERS1CARIA  ISuee  ]  Herba. 

Polygonum  Hydropiper  Lin. 

Water  pepper  ;   the  leaves. 

This  fpecies  of  polygonum  is 
remarkable  for  its  pungent,  bitt- 
ing, pepper  like  tafte.  Its  virtues 
are  thofe  of  an  acrid  Simulating 
medicine  ;  in  phlegmatic  habits, 
it  promotes  the  urinary  difcharge, 
and  has  frequently  done  good 
fervice  in  fcorbutic  complaints. 
The  frefh  leaves  are  fometimes  ap- 
plied externally  for  cieanfing  old 
fistulous  ulcers,  and  confuming 
fungous  fle(h  ;  for  thefe  purpofes 
they  are  faid  to  be  employed  by 
the  farriers,  among  whom  they 
have  been  principally  ufed. 


PERSIC  A  [Brim]  Flos,  nuclei 

Slmygdalus  perjica  Lin. 

The     peach-tree  ;     it3     flowers 
and  kernels. 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  taite  : 
diitilled,  without  any  addition,  by 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  they 
yield  one  fixth  of  their  weight,  or 
more,  of  a  whitiih  liquor  which 
communicates  to  a  large  quantity 
of  other  liquids  a  flavour  like  that 
of  the  kernels  of  fruits.  An  in- 
fufion  in  water  of  half  an  ounce 
of  the  frefh  gathered  flowers,  or 
a  drachm  of  them  when  dried, 
fweetened  with  fugar,  proves  for 
children  an  ufeful  laxative  and 
anthelmintic  :  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  are,  with  this  intention, 
fomewhat  more  efficacious,  though, 
lefs  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  the 
fame  quality  with  the  other  fwtet 
fruits,  that  of  abating  heat,  quench- 
ing third,  and  gently  loofening 
the  belly. 

PETASITIS  IRofi.l  Radix. 

Tuffitago  Pttafitis  Lin. 

Butterbur  ;  the  root. 

This  grows  wild,  hy  the  fides  of 
rivers  and  in  moift  meadows  :  it 
fends  forth  fhort  fcaly  (talks  in 
the  faring,  bearing  fpikes  of  pur- 
plifh  flowers ;  after  this  the  leaves 
appear,  which  are  very  large  and 
hollowed  about  the  middle,  fo  as 
to  referable  a  bonnet,  or  wbst 
the  Greeks  called  KiTac-m;,  whence 
the  name  of  the  plant.  The  roots 
have  a  (hong  fmell;  a  bit' erifh. 
aromatic,  not  very  agreeable,  tafie  3 
they  have  been  given  in  the  dofe 
of  a  drachm  or  more  as  an  aro- 
matic, and  likewife  as  an  aperient 
and  deuhftiuent  ;  thefe  virtues, 
however,  they  poffefs  in  fo  low 
a  degree,  as  to  have  lo't  their  re- 
putation in  the  (hops. 
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PETROLEUM  [£©«</] 

PETROLEUM  BARBA-. 
DENSE  lEdm.~\ 

Bitumen  petroleum. 

Rock  oil,  Barbadoes  tar. 

This  is  a  genera!  name  for  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral 
oils,  which  fpontaneoufly  exude 
from  the  earth  or  from  clefts  of 
rocks.  Thefe  oils  are  found  in  ah 
moft  all  countries,  but  in  greateft 
quantities  in  the  warmer  ones  ; 
fome  are  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  England  ;  and  many  of 
our  common  bituminous  minerals, 
as  pit  coal,  &c.  afford,  on  diftil- 
lation,  oils  not  greatly  different 
from  them. 

The  fineft  fort  of  this  commodity 
comes  from  the  duchy  of  Modena 
in  •  Italy,  where  three  different 
kinds  are  found  ;  the  bell  is  al- 
mofl  as  clear,  fluid  and  tranfpa- 
rent  as  water,  of  a  highly  penetrat- 
ing, yet  not  difagreeable  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  ledtified 
oil  of  amber  ;  the  fecond  fort  is 
of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  not  fo 
fluid  as  the, former,  lefs  penetrat- 
ing, and  partaking  more  of  the 
oil  of  amber  fmell  ;  the  third,  or 
worft,  is  of  a  blackifh  red  .colour, 
of  a  thicker  confidence,  and  more 
difagreeable  than  the  two  forego- 
ing. The  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops  ;  the 
fecond,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
third  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  h  ufu- 
ally  feut  us  inltead  of  it.  Petroleum 
•  readily  catches  fire,  and  if  pure 
burns  entirely  away  ;  diftil  ed,  it 
becomes  fomewhat  more  pellucid 
than  before,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
yellowim  matter  remaining,  an! 
it  greatly  lofes  its  natural  fmell  : 
it  unites  with  the  effential  oils  of 
vegetables  ;  but  not  at  ail  with 
vinous  fpirits  :  the  finer  forts  are 
fo  light  as  to  fwim  upon  the  molt 
.highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 


Petroleuti  is  at  pref^nt  very 
rarely  employed  as  a  medL-ine, 
though  if  the  finer  kinds  could  Ire 
procured  genuine,  they  fhould 
feem  to  deferve  fome  notice  :  they 
are  more  agreeable  than  the  oil 
of  amber,  and  milder  th  vn  that  of 
turpentine  ;  of  the  virtues  of  both, 
which  they  participate.  They 
are  pri'  cipdly  rrcommended  by 
authors  for  external  purp  fes, 
again!!  pains  an.i  achs,  in  paralytic 
•complaints,  and  f.r  preventing 
chilblains.  For  thefe  intentions, 
fome  of  the  more  common  mineral 
oils  have  been  ufed  with  good 
fuccefs  :  an  oil  extmcled  fr.,m  a 
kind  of  foflii  coal  has  been  cried 
up  among  the  common  people, 
under  the  name  of  Britilh  oil,  for 
rheumatic  pnins,  &c.  even  this  is 
often  counte.feited  by  a  lmall  por- 
tion of  oil  of  amber  added  to  the 
common  expreffed  oils. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  thicker 
than  moft  petrolea,  and  nearly  of 
the  confidence  of  common  tar. 
It  is  of  a  reddifh  black  colour, 
a  difagreeable  fmell,  lefs  pungent 
than  the  other  forts.  This  bitu- 
men is  found  in  feveral  of  the 
Weft- India  iflands,  where  it  is  ef- 
teemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  great 
fervice  as  a  fudoriric,  and  in  dis- 
orders of  the  breaft  and  lungs ; 
though  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  it  is 
certainly  improper  ;  they  likewife 
apply  it  externally  as  a  difcutienr, 
and  for  pt eventing  paralytic  dif- 
or  ers. 

PETROSELINUM       I  Lend. 

Ed.  j  R.nli  v  femen. 

y/j  /t/rri  petr'ifelinutn  1  in. 

Pulley  ;   the  root  and  feed. 

Th:»  p'ant  ii.  commonly  cultiva- 
ted for  culinary  purpofew  The 
f  eds  have  au  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occasionally  ufed  as  carmi- 
natives, 
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natives,  &c.  The  foot  is  fome- 
times  made  an  ingredient  in 
apo'/ems  and  diet-drink  :  if  li- 
berally nfed,  it  is  apt  to  occafion 
flatulencies  ;  and  thus,  by  diftend- 
ing  the  vifcera,  produces  a  con- 
trary effect  to  that  intended  by 
it  :  the  tafte  of  this  root  is  forae- 
what  fweetifh,  with  a  flight  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 

PIMENTO  [_Lond.~]  Bacca. 

PIMENTA  [EJ.]bacc*. 

Myrtus  Pimento.  Lin. 

Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper ; 
the  berry. 

The  fmell  of  this  fpice  fefem 
bles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs  :  its  talte  approaches 
to  that  of  cloves,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  three  foregoing  ;  whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  all  fpice. 
The  lhops  have  been  for  fome 
time  accultomed  to  employ  this  a- 
romatic  as  a  fuccedaneum  for  the 
more  coiliy  fpices,  and  from  them 
it  has  been  introduced  into  our 
hofpitals. 

Pimento  is  now  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias the  bails  of  a  di (tilled  wa» 
ter,  a  fpirit,  and  an  effential  oil  ; 
all  of  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed where  aromatics  are  indi- 
cated. 

PIMPINELEA  [&/.]  Radix. 

PimpineHa  faxijroga  Lin. 

Burnet  faxifrage  ;   the  root. 

Of  this  plant  feveral  varieties 
had  formerly  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias :  but  all  of  them  feetn 
to  be  poffeiTed  of  the  fame  quali- 
ties, and  to  differ  only  in  external 
appearance. 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafte, 
which  is  entirely  extracted  by 
rectified  fpirit  :  in  diftillation,  the 
ttienftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  fiom  the  root,  uni 

% 


ted  into  a  pungent  aromatic  refin* 
This  root  promifes,  from  its  fenfi- 
ble  qualities,  to  be  a  medicine 
of  confiderable  utility  ;  though 
little  regarded  in  common 
•practice.  Stahl,  Hoffman^  and 
other  German  phylicians,  are 
extremely  fond  of  it,  and  re- 
commend it  as  an  emollient, 
ftomachic,  refolvent,  detergent 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  alexi- 
pharmic.  They  frequently  g  ve 
it,  and  not  without  fuccefs9 
in  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous  dif- 
orders,  tumours  and  ObftructionS 
of  the  glands,  and  difeafes  pro- 
ceeding from  a  deficiency  of  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  general  Boer^ 
haave  directs  its  ufe  in  afthmatic 
and  hydropic  cafes,  where  the 
ftrongetl  refolvents  are  indicated  : 
the  form  he  prefers  is  a  watery* 
infufion  $  but  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture poflefles  the  virtues  of  the 
root, in  much  greater  perfection; 

PIPER     INDICUM    ILonk 

Ed.}  FruBus 

Capjicum  antiuvm  Lin. 

Guinea-pepper,  or  capficlirh  % 
the  fruit. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  cultiva- 
ted in  our  gardens  ;  it  ripens  its 
red  pods  in  September  or  Uctober. 
The  tafte  of  capficum  is  extremely 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  fctting 
the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire.  Ife 
is  rarel*  ufed  in  medicine,  being- 
chiefly  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
pofts.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  ftirnifhes  us  wirh. 
one  of  the  purtft  arid  ftrongeft 
ttimulants  which  can  be  introduced 
into  the  ftomach  5  while  at  the: 
fame  time,  it  has  nothing  cf  the 
narcotic  effect  of  ardent  fpirit--  Its 
dofe  is  fix  or  eight  grains  in  the 
form  of  pills,  or  from  one  to  three 
drachms  of  tincture  made  by  in-5 
fufing  half  sr  Qtincsi  of  it  in  3 
<S  t»oued 
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pound  of  re&ified  fpirit.  Dr  Adair 
has  found  it  ufeful  in  a  variety 
of  cafe3,  particularly  in  that 
morbid  difpofition  which  he  calls 
the  cachexia  /Ifricana,  and  which 
he  confiders  as  a  moft  frequent  and 
fatal  predifpofition  to  difeafe  a- 
mong  the  flaves.  It  has  alfobeen 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  a  fpecies 
of  cynanche  maligna,  which  pro- 
ved very  fatal  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
rending  the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  and  the  other  remedies  com- 
monly employed. 

A  fpecies  of  it,  called  in  the 
Weft  Indies  bird  pepper,  is  the 
bafis  of  a  powder  brought  from 
thence  under  the  name  of  Cayan 
pepper. 

PrPER  LONGUM  \_Lond. 
Ed.~\   Fruclus. 

Piper  longum  Lin. 

Xong  pepper. 

Long  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
It  is  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long  ;  the  ex- 
ternal furface  appears  compofed 
of  numerous  minute  grains  pla- 
ced round  the  fruit  in  a  kind  of 
fpiral  direction. 

PIPER     NIGRUM      [Land. 

Ed.~\  Bocca. 

Piper  nigrum  Lin. 

Black-pepper  ;  the  berry. 

Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of 
a  plant  growing  in  Java  and  Ma- 
labar, gathered  probdbly  before 
it  be  fully  ripe,  and  exficcated  in 
the  fun. 

All  the  fpecies  of  pepper  have 
a  pungent  fmell,  and  a  very  hot 
biting  tafte.  The  long  fort, 
which  is  the  hotteft  and  ftrongeft 
is  moil  frequently  ufed  for  medi- 
cinal purpofes ;  the  black,  as 
bqing  more  grateful,    for  culinary 


ones.  The  warmth  and  pungency 
of  thefe  fpices  refide  chiefly  in 
their  refinous  parts  ;  and  their 
aromatic  odour  in  an  effential  oil. 
The  genuine  diftilled  oil  fmells 
ftrong  of  the  pepper,  but  has  very 
little  acrimony ;  the  remaining 
decoction,  infpiffated,  yields  an 
extract  confiderably  pungent.  A 
tincture  made  in  rectified  fpirit  is 
extremely  hot  and  fiery  ;  a  few 
drops  of  it  fet  the  mouth  as  it  were 
in  a  flame. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  ILond. 
Ed.~\ 

Pinus  abies  Lin. 

Burgundy  pitch. 

This  is  of  a  folid  confiftence, 
yet  fomewhat  foft,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  colour,  and  not  difagreea- 
ble  in  fmell.  Geoffroy  relates, 
that  it  is  compofed  of  galipot  (a 
folid  white  refin  which  feparatea 
from  fome  of  the  terebinthina,  as 
they  run  from  the  tree)  melted 
with  common  turpentine  and  a  lit- 
tle of  its  diftilled  oil.  Dale  in- 
forms us,  from  the  relation  of  a 
gentleman  who  faw  the  preparation 
of  this  commodity  in  Saxony, 
(from  whence  we  are  chiefly  fup- 
plied  with  it,)  that  it  is  no  more 
than  the  common  turpentine  boil- 
ed a  little. 

It  is  employed  only  externally. 
It  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in 
feveral  ointments  and  platters,  but 
from  theie  it  is  now  rejected  ;  and 
at  prefent  it  is  ufed  only  by 
itfelf  as  a  warm  plafter.  In  fome 
cafes  it  excites  even  vefications  ; 
but  in  general  it  produces  only 
rednefs  of  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  with  a  flight  degree  of 
moifture  exuding  from  it  :  and 
in  confequence  of  thefe  ftimulating 
effects  it  is  often  ferviceable  in 
cafes  of  coughs,  rheumatifms.  Src. 

PIX 
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PIX  LIQUIDA  ILond.  Ed.] 

Pinus  fylvejlris  Lin. 

Tar. 

This  a  thick  black  empyreu- 
matic  oil  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  old  pines  by  diitillation.  It 
differs  from  the  native  refinous 
juice  of  the  trees,  in  having  a  difa- 
greeable  empyreumatic  quality,  and 
in  containing  a  proportion  of  the 
faline  and  other  juices  united  with 
the  refinous  and  oily.  By  the 
mediation  of  thefe  a  part  of  the 
terebinthinate  oil  proves  foluble  in 
aqueous  liquors,  which  extract 
little  or  nothing  from  the  purer 
turpentine.  In  confequence  of 
which,  water  digefted  with  tar, 
becomes,  by  being  impregnated 
with  this  hot  and  pungent  oil, 
warm  and  ftimulating.  It  has 
been  faid  not  only  to  raife  the 
pulfe,  and  quicken  circulation, 
but  to  increafe  the  vis  vitgs  ;  and 
at  one  time  it  was  highly  extolled 
as  a  remedy  of  the  utmofl  utility, 
particularly  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  is  now,  however,  very 
generally  allowed,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  intitled  to  the  high 
character  which  was  once  given 
of  it,  and  at  prefent  it  is  very 
little  employed. 

PLANTAGO  [&/.]  Folia. 

Plantago  major  Lin. 

Common  great  plantain  j  the 
leaves. 

The  leaves  are  flightly  aftrin- 
gent,  and  the  feeds  faid  to  be  fo  ; 
and  hence  they  ftand  recommended 
in  hsmorrhagies  and  other  cafes 
where  medicines  of  this  kind  are 
proper.  The  leaves  bruifed  a 
little  are  the  ufual  application  of 
the  common  people  to  flight  flefh 
wounds. 

Plantain  has  been  alleged  to 
be  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake :  but  probably  without  much 


foundation,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in 
the  remedy  of  the  Negro  Csefar, 
for  the  difcovery  of  which  he 
received  a  confiderable  reward 
from  the  affembly  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

PLUMBUM  lLond.1 

Lead. 

This  is  the  heavieft  of  the  metals, 
except  gold,  platina  and  quick- 
filver  :  it  melts  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion,  is 
foon  converted  partly  into  fume, 
and  partly  into  an  afh  coloured 
calx,  plumbum  uftum  ;  this  expo  fed 
to  a  ftronger  fire,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  flame  may  play  upon 
its  "furface,  becomes  full  yellow, 
and  afterwards  of  a  deep  red,  mi' 
nium  or  red  lead  :  if  in  this 
p^ocefs  the  fire  be  fuddenly  raifed 
to  a  confiderable  height,  the 
calx  melts,  aflumes  the  appear- 
ance of  oil,  and  on  cooling  forms 
a  foft  leafy  fubftance  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  or  reddifh  colour,  Lithargyrus 
or  litharge  ;  of  thefe  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  of  a  deep  orange  or 
reddifh  colour,  formerly  call  lithar- 
gyrus- auri,  and  the  other  of  a  paler 
colour  called  Lithargyrus  argenti. 
The  proper  menltruum  of  this  me- 
tal is  aquafortis  :  the  vegetable  a- 
cids  likewife  diffolve  it,  but  in  very 
fmall  quantity  :  a  quart  of  diftilled 
vinegar  will  not  take  up  a  drachm 
of  lead  ;  expofed  to  the  fteam  of 
vinegar,  it  is  by  degrees  corroded 
into  a  white  powder,  ceruffa9 
which  is  coniiderably  more  ealy  of 
folution.  The  calces  of  lead  dif- 
folve by  heat,  in  expreffed  oils  ; 
thefe  mixtures  are  the  bafis  of 
feveral  officinal  plafters  and  oint- 
ments. Oyttals  obtained  from  a 
folution  of  this  metal  in  diftilled 
vinegar,  are  called  from  thei 
fweetilh  taite,  fegar  of  lead  j  L 
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more    properly    plumhum    acetatum 

or  cerv[fn  acetata. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  in- 
ternally, are  fuppofed  to  incraffate 
the  fluids,  abate  inflammations, 
and  reilrain  venereal  defires.  The 
acetated  lead  is  a  ftrong  ailringent, 
and  has  been  ufed,  it  is  faid,  with 
good  fuccefs  in  hsemorrhagies,  fluor 
albus,  feminal  gleets,  &c.  A 
tindture  of  it  is  recommended  for 
the  like  purpofes  ;  and  for  check- 
ing immoderate  fweats  in  phthifi- 
cal  cafes ;  whence  it  has  been 
called  UnBura  antiphlbjfica-  '  The 
internal  ufe  of  this  metal  is  never- 
thelefs  dangerous,  and  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  ventured  on  unlefs  in 
defperate  cafes,  after  other  medi- 
cines have  been  employed  without 
effett :  it  often  occafions  violent 
colics  ;  and  though  it  fhould 
not  prove  immediately  hurtful, 
its  ill  confequences  are  fure, 
though  flow  :  tremors,  fpafms,  or 
lingering  tabes,  too  frequently 
follow. 

The  preparations  of  lead  with 
vinegar  are  much  ufed  externally 
in  inflammation,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  of  thefe  we  fftall  fpeak 
more  particularly  afterwards.  See 
Part  111.  Chap.  14,,  on  the  pre= 
parations  of  load. 

POLYPODIUiM  [Siw.]  Ra- 
dix. 

Polypcdlum  vulgare  Lin. 

Polypody  ;   the  root. 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant, 
growing  on  old  walls,  the  trunks 
of  decayed  trees.  Sec.  That  found 
upon  the  oak  is  generally  prefer- 
red, though  not  fenfibly  different 
from  the  others.  The  roots  are 
long  and  flender,  of  a  reddiih 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  green* 
ifli  within, andftillof  fniall  tubercles, 
which  rtfernble  the  feet  of  an 
t ;  whence   the  na,me  of  the 


plant  ;  the  tafle  of  thefe    roots   is 
fweetiih  and  naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  employed  in 
medicine  for  many  ages  ;  never- 
thelef&  its  virtues  yet  remain  to 
be  determined. "  The  antients 
held  it  to  be  a  powerful  purger 
of  melancholic  humours';  by  de- 
grees, it  came  to  be  elteemed  an 
evacuator  of  humours  in  general  : 
at  length  it  was  fuppofed  only  to 
gently  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  after- 
wards even  this  quality  was  denied 
it  ;  fucceeding  phyficians  declared 
it  to  be  aflringent  ;  of  this 
number  is  Boerhaave,  who  ef- 
teems  it  moderately  ftyptic  and 
antifcarbutic. 

POMPHOLYX  [6W] 
This  is  an  impure  calx  of  zinc; 
produced  in  the  furnaces  where 
copper  is  made  into  brafs  by  ca- 
lamine, the  ore  of  zinc.  It  is 
found  adhering  to  the  covers  of  the 
crucibles,  to  the  lides  of  the  fur- 
naces in  the  vents,  Sec.  either  in- 
form of  thin  emits,  or  of  a  light 
downy  matter,  generally  of  a  pure 
white  colour,  though  fometimes 
yellow ifh.    See  Zincum. 

'  POPULUS  [Brun.-\  Gemma. 
Popuhis  niger  Lin. 
The  black  poplar  ;  its  buds. 
•  The  black  poplar  is  a  large  tree 
growing  wild  in  watery  places  ;  it 
is  ealily  raifed,  and  of  very  quick 
growth.  The  young  bud*  or  111- 
diments  of  the  leaves,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  beginning  of  fpring  a- 
bound  with  a  yellow,  unctuous, 
odorous  juice.  They  have  hither- 
to been  employed  chicly  in  an 
ointment,  which  received  its  name 
from  them  ;  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  applied  to 
other  purpofes  :  a  tincvmc  of  them 
made  in  rectified fpirit yields  when 
infpiflated  a  fragrant   refin   fuptri- 
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fir  to  many  of  thofe  brought  from 
abroad.  The  black  poplar,  how- 
ever, affords  a  much  weaker  fla- 
voured refin,  and  in  confiderabie 
lefs  quantity  than  another  fuecies 
known  by  the  name  of  Tacamaha- 
ca,  for  an  account  of  which,  fee 
Tacamahaca. 

PRUNELLA  [Brun.]  Herha. 

Prunella  vulgaris  Lin. 

Self-heal  ;  the  plant. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows and  pafture  grounds,  and 
produces  thick  fpikes  of  purplifh 
flowers  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fummer.  It  has  an  herbaceous 
roughifh  tafte  :  and  hence  Hands 
recommended  in  hasmorrhagies 
and  alvine  fluxes :  it  has  been  prin- 
cipally celebrated  as  a  vulnerary, 
whence  its  name  ;  and  in  garga- 
rifms,  for  aphthae,  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUS         GALLICA 

[Lond.  Ed.'\  Fruclus. 

Prunus  domej.'ica  Lin. 

The  caminon  prune. 

The  medical  effects  of  the  com- 
mon prunes,  are,  to  abate  heat,  and 
gently  loofen  the  belly  ;  which 
they  perform  by  lubricating  the 
pafTage,  and  fcfteniag  the  excre- 
ment. They  are  of  conliderable 
fervice  in  coftivenefs,  accompa- 
nied with  heat  or  irritation,  which 
the  more  flimulating  cathartics 
would  tend  to  aggravate :  where 
prunes  ate  not  of  thenifelves  fuf- 
ficient,  their  effecla  may  be  pro. 
moted  by  joining  them  with  a  little 
rhubarb  or  the  like ;  to  which 
may  be  added  fome  carminative  in- 
gredient to  prevent  their  occalion- 
ing  flatulencies. 


PRUNUS 

\_Lond.  Ed.~\ 

Prunus Jpinofa  Lin. 
The  floe. 


SYLVESTRIS 


Thefe  have  a  very  rough  auftere 
tafte,  especially  before  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frofts.  The 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruits  infpiffa- 
tcd  to  a  proper  confidence,  is  cal- 
led acacia  Germanica,  and  uluaily 
fold  in  the  (hops  for  the  true  E- 
gyptian  acacia  :  it  is  equally  a- 
Itnngent  with  the  Egyptain  fort : 
but  has  more  of  a  (harp  or  tart- 
ifh  talte,  without  any  thing  of  the 
fweetilh  relifh  of  the  other.  A 
conferve  of  the  fruit  is  directed 
by  the  London  college. 

PSYLLIUM  [Saw.]  Semen. 

Plantago  Pfy Ilium  Lin. 

lleawort  ;  the  leeds. 

This  is  a  fort  of  plantain,  grows 
wild  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
is  fometimes  met  with  in  our  gar- 
dens :  it  differs  from  the  common 
plantains  in  having  its  ftalks  bran- 
ched, with  leaves  upon  them. 
The  feeds  have  been  ufually 
brought  from  the  foulh  of  France  ; 
they  are  fmall,  but  fuppofed  to 
refemble  in  (hape  a  flea,  whence 
the  Englifh  name  of  the  plant. 
Thefe  feeds  have  a  naufeous,  mu- 
cilaginous talte  :  boiied  in  water, 
they  yield  a  confiderabie  quantity 
of  mucilage,  which  is  fometimes 
uied  in  emollient  gly Iters.  Aipi- 
nus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyp- 
tians this  mucilage  is  given  in  ar- 
dent fevers,  and  that  it  generally 
either  loofens  the  beliy  or  pro- 
motes fweat. 

PTARMICA  \_Brun.-\   Radix. 

Achillea  Piarmica  Lin. 

Sneeze- wort  ;  the  root. 

This  grows  wild  on  heaths  and 
in  moitt  fhady  places  :  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  white  colour,  come 
forth  in  June  and  July.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid  imeli,  and  a  hot  bit- 
ing talte:  when  chewed  they 
occafion  a  plentiful  cifcharge  of 
fahva  ; 
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faliva ;  and  when  powdered  and 
fnuffed  up  the  nofe  provckc  fneez- 
ing.  Thefe  are  the  only  intentions 
to  which  they  have  been  ufually 
applied. 

PULEGIUM  ILond.  Ed.J 
Herba,  Jlos. 

Mentha  Pukgium  Lin. 

Penny-royal  ;   the  flower. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly, 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  on 
rooifi  commons,  and  in  watery 
places  ;  creeping  on  the  ground, 
and  ftriking  roots  at  the  joints. 
Our  markets  have  been  for  fame 
time  fnpplied  with  a  garden  fort, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
grows  uptight. 

Pennyroyal  is  a  warm,  pungent 
herb,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  fimi- 
lar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and 
lefs  agreeable  :  it  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efteem  as  an  aperient 
and  deobitruent,  particularly  in 
hyfteric  complaints,  and  fuppref- 
fions  of  the  uterine  purgations. 
For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diltilled 
water  is  generally  ufed,  or  an  in- 
&fion  of  the  leaves.  Both  water 
and  rectified  fpirit  extract  the  vir- 
tues of  this  herb  by  infufion,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  them  in  diftil- 
lation. 

In  the  (hops  are  kept  a  Ample 
water,  a  fpirit,  and  an  elfential 
oil  obtained  from  this  vegetable. 
But  under  any  form  it  is  now  lefs 
frequently  employed  than  former- 
ly- 

PULSATILLA  NIGRI- 
CANS [E<t,-\  Herba  cum  Jloribus. 

s'jnemuie prnleujis  Lin. 

Meadow  anemone. 

This  ib  the  mod  acrid  of  the 
anemonies ;  and  is  recommended 
by  Dr  Stoetk,  in  the  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  di&illed  wa- 
ter, pi  :...   ci  lins  oi   the  extract, 


twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  venereal 
nodes,  pains,  ulcers  with  caries, 
chronic  eruptions,  amenorrhoea, 
various  chronic  affections  of  the 
eye  paiticularly  blindnefs  from 
obfeurities  of  the  cornea.  Its  com- 
mon effects  are  naufea  or  vomiting, 
an  augmented  difcharge  ®f  urine, 
diarrhoea,  and  increafed  pain  at 
firft  in  the  affected  part. 

PYRE  THRUM  ILond.  Ed.] 

Radix. 

Anthemis  Pyrethrum  Lin. 

Pellitory  of  Spain  ;  the  root. 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  bears  the  or- 
dinary winters  of  this,  and  oftea 
flowers  fucceflively  from  Chriftmas 
to  May  ;  the  roots  grow  alio 
larger  with  us  than  thofe  with 
which  the  (hops  are  ufually  fupplied 
from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenGble 
fmell  ;  its  talte  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  bu.t  lefs  fo  than  that  of 
arum;  the  juice  exprefied  from  it 
has  fcarcely  any  acrimony,  nor  is 
the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent  when 
frefh  as  after  it  has  been  dried. 
Water,  affifted  by  heat,  extracts 
fome  fhare  of  its  tafte  ;  rectified 
fpirit,  the  whole  ;  neither  of  them 
elevate  any  thing  in  diftillation. 
The  principal  ufe  of  pyrethrum  in 
the  prefent  practice  is  as  a  mafti- 
catory,  for  promoting  the  falival 
flux;  by  this  means  it  often  relieves 
the  toothach,  fome  kinds  of  pains 
of  the  head,  and  lethargic  com- 
plaints. 

QUASSIA  [LonJ.  Ed.]  Lig- 
num, cortex,  radix. 

Ji^tt  ffia  amara  Lin. 

Usually  j  the  wood,  bark,  and 
root. 

This  root  is  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  man's  arm  ;  its  wood  is  whit- 
ilh,  becoming  yellowifh   by   cxpo- 
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fure  to  the  air.  It  lias  a  thin,  grey, 
fiffured,  brittle,  bark,  which  is 
deemed  in  Surinam  more  powerful 
than  the  wood.  Quaffy  has  no 
fenlible  odour,  but  is  one  of  the 
moft  intenfe,  durable,  pure  bit- 
ters known.  Its  infufion,  decoc- 
tion, and  tincture  are  almoll  equal- 
ly bitter  and  yellowifh,  but  they 
are  not  blackened  by  a  chalybeate. 

It  was  much  ufed  in  a  fatal  fever 
in  Surinam,  and  is  faid  to  be  effec- 
tual in  fupprefling  vomiting. 

It  is  faid  to  be  lefs  antifeptic  than 
Peruvian  bark  ;  but,  like  Colombo, 
another  pure  bitter,  it  preferves 
bile  longer  from  putrefaction. 
The  be  ft  form  is  that  of  pills  of 
the  extract. 

QUERCUS  £Lond.  Ed.]  Cor- 
tex. 

§)uercus  rolur  Lin. 

Oak  tree  ;  the  bark. 

This  bark  is  a  ftrong  aftrin- 
gent  ;  and  hence  ftands  recom- 
mended in  hxmorrhagies,  alvine 
fluxes,  and  other  preternatural  or 
immoderate  fecretions ;  and  in 
thefe  it  is  fometimes  attended 
with  good  effects. 

RADIX  IND1CA  LOPEZI- 

ANA  p&q 

Radix  Indica  a  'Joanne  "Lopez  de» 
nominata,  Gaubii  Adverfaria. 

Indian,  or  Lopez  root. 

The  tree  is  unknown.  Neither 
the  woody  or  cortical  part  of  the 
root  has  any  remarkable  fenfible 
quality.  A  flight  bitternefs  is 
perceptible,  and  it  is  recommend- 
ed, like  fimarouba,  in  diarrhoeas 
even  of  the  colliquative  kind,  in 
half-drachm  dofes  four  times  a- 
day-  Little  of  this  root  has  been 
brought  to  Europe  :  but  fome  of 
thofe  who  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  employing  it,  fpeak  in  very 
high  terms  of  its  effects, 


RAPHANU3  RUSTICANU3 
\_I.02id.  Ed.~\  Radix. 

Cochharia  Armoracia  Lin, 

Horfe-radiih  root. 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  about  river  fides,  and  other 
moift  places ;  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  ufes,  it  ia  cultivated  in 
gardens  ;  it  flowers  in  June,  but 
rarely  perfects  its  feeds  in  this 
country.  Horfe-radim  root  has  a 
quick  purjgent  fmell,  and  a  penetra- 
ting acrid  tafte  ;  it  neverthelefs 
contains  in  certain  veffels  a  fweet 
juice,  which  fometimes  exudes 
upon  the  furface.  By  drying,  it 
lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming 
firft  fweetifh,  and  afterwards  al- 
moll infipid  :  if  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  covered  with  fand,  it  re- 
tains its  qualities  for  a  confiderable 
time.  The  medical  effects  of  this 
root  are,  to  ftimulate  the  folids, 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions  : 
it  feems  to  extend  its  action 
through  the  whole  habit,  and 
affect  the  minuteft  glands.  It 
has  frequently  done  fervice  in  fome 
kinds  of  fcurvies  and  other  chro- 
nic diforders.  Sydenham  recom- 
mends it  likewife  in  dropfies,  par- 
ticularly thofe  which  fometimes 
follow  intermittent  fevers.  Both 
water  and  rectified  fpirit  extract, 
the  virtues  of  this  root  by  infufion, 
and  elevate  them  in  diltillation  z 
along  with  the  aqueous  fluid,  an 
effential  oil  arifes,  poffefilng  the 
whole  tafte  and  pungency  of  the 
horfe-radifb.  From  this  root,  the 
fpiritus  rapbam  eompofitui.  derives 
its  name,  and  no  inconfiderable 
fnare  of  its  activity. 

REALGAR,  a  foffil  compofed 
of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  See  Ar- 
senicum. 

RESINA  ALBA.  See  Tere- 

BINTHINA.  > 

RHA- 
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RHABARBARUM  [ZW.] 

RHEUM  lEtEn.'j  Radix. 

PJjeum  palmatum  Lin. 

Rhubarb  ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  China,  and  endures  the  colds 
of  our  climate.  Two  forts  of 
rhubarb  are  met  with  in  the  (hops. 
The  firft  is  Imported  from  Turkey 
and  Rufiia,  in  roundifh  pieces  freed 
from  the  bark,  with  a  hole  through 
the  middle  of  each  ;  they  are  ex- 
ternally of  a  yellow  colour,  and  on 
cutting,  appear  variegated  with 
lively  reddiih  ftreaks.  The  other, 
which  Is  lefs  efteemed,  comes 
principally  from  China  in  longlfh 
pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more 
compact  than  the  foregoing. 
The  firft  fort,  unlefs  kept  very 
dry,  is  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and 
worm  eaten  :  the  fecond  is  lefs 
fubject  to  thefe  inconveniences. 
Some  of  the  more  induftrious 
aitifts  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  worm- 
holes  with  certain  mixtures,  and 
to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  dam- 
aged pieces  with  powder  of  the 
finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  fome- 
times  with  cheaper  materials  : 
this  is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as 
effectually  to  impofe  on  the  buyer, 
unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  piece.  The  marks  of  good 
rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and 
folid,  but  not  flinty  ;  that  it  be 
eafily  pulverifable,  and  appear, 
when  powdered,  of  a  fine  brioht 
yellow  colour :  that  upon  being 
chewed,  it  impart  to  the  fpittle  a 
faffron  tinge,  without  proving 
flimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the 
mouth.  Its  talte  is  fubacrid,  bit- 
tcriih,  and  fomewhat  aftringent  : 
the  finell  (lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic, 
which  operates  without  violence 
or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  even  to  pregnant  women 
and  to  children.     In  (one  people, 


however,  it  occafions  fevere  gri- 
ping. Befides  Its  purgative  quali* 
ty,  it  is  celebrated  as  an  aftringent, 
by  which  It  ftrengthens  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and 
proves  ufeful  in  diarrhcea  and  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  laxity. 
Rhubarb  in  fubftance  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than 
any  of  the  preparations  of  it. 
Watery  tinctures  purge  more 
than  the  fpirituous  ones ;  while 
the  latter  contain  in  greater  per- 
fection the  aromatic,  aftringent, 
and  corroborating  virtues  of  the 
rhubarb.  The  dofe,  when  inten- 
ded as  a  purgative,  is  from  a  fcru- 
ple  to  a  drachm  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
Eaft  India  fort,  though  this  laft  is 
for  fome  purpofes  at  leaft  equal  to 
the  other :  it  is  manifellly  more 
aftringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  Tinctures 
drawn  from  both  with  rectified 
fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  tafte  : 
on  diftiiling  of  the  menllruum, 
the  extract  left  from  the  tincture 
of  the  Eaft  India  rhubarb  proved 
confiderably  the  ftrongeft.  They 
are  both  the  produce  of  the  fame 
climate,  and  probably  the  roots 
of  the  fame  plant  taken  up  at  dif- 
ferent feafons,  or  cured  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Rhubarb  is  now  raifed  In  Bri- 
tain equal  to  any  that  is  import- 
ed 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
this  drug  are,  a  watery  and  a  vi- 
nous infuiion,  a  fimple  and  a  com- 
pound tincture.  It  is  alfo  an  in- 
gredient in  different  compofitions, 
fuch  as  the  Ttnclura  rhei  cum  aloe, 
pilula  rhei  ccmptj:t<z,  and  Ionic 
others. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTI- 
CUS.  See  Spina  Cervina 

RHA- 
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RHAPONTICUM[i?eA-]**- 
dix. 

Rheum  raponticum  Lin. 

Monks  rhubarb,  or  Rhapontic  ; 
the  root. 

Rhapontic  is  a  large  roundifh- 
leaved  plant,  growing  wild  on  the 
mountain  Rhodope  in  Thrace, 
from  whenc*  it  was  brought  into 
Europe,  about  the  year  1610,  by 
Alpinus :  it  bears  the  hardeft 
wint«rs  of  this  climate,  and  is  not 
unfrcquent  in  our  botanic  gardens. 
The  root  of  this  plant  (which 
appears  evidently  to  have  been 
the  rhubarb  of  the  antients)  is  by 
fome  confounded  with  the  modern 
rhubarb,  though  confiderably  diffe- 
rent both  in  appearance  and  quality. 
The  rhapontic  is  of  a  duiky  colour 
on  the  furface  ;  of  a  loofe  fpongy 
texture  ;  confiderably  more  aftrin. 
gent,  but  lefs  purgative,  than  rhu- 
barb, two  or  three  drachms  be- 
ing required  for  a  dofe. 

RHEUM  See  RHABAR- 
BARUM. 

RHODODENDRON    [JW.] 

Herba. 

Rhododendron  chryfanthemum  Lin. 

Rhododendron  ;  the  herb. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
where  a  weak  infufion  of  it  is  ufed 
as  tea.  The  Siberians  ufe  a  de- 
cottion  of  it  in  rheumatifm  and 
gout.  They  put  about  two 
drachms  of  the  dried  fhrub  in  an 
earthen  pot,  with  about  ten  ounces 
of  boiling  water,  keeping  it  near 
a  boiling  heat  for  a  night,  and 
this  they  take  in  the  morning.  It 
i3  faid  to  occafion  heat,  third,  a 
degree  of  delirium,  and  a  peculiar 
creeping  like  fenfation  in  the  parts 
affected.  The  ufe  of  liquids  is 
not  allowed  during  its  operation, 
as  this  is  apt  to  induce  vomiting. 
In  a  tew  hours  the  pain  and   dis- 


agreeable fymptoms  are  relieved, 
and  two  or  three  dofes  generally 
complete  the  cure.  The  powder 
has  alfo  been  ufed  in  dofes  of  a 
few  grains. 

.  Hitherto  it  has  been  fo  little 
employed  in  Britain,  that  it  has 
no  place  in  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia ;  But  in  fome  cafes  in 
which  it  has  been  ufed  at  Edin- 
burgh, it  has  been  productive  of 
good  effc&s  ;  and  accordingly  it 
is  now  introduced  into  the  Edin» 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  as  well 
as  into  the  pharmacopoeia  Roffica, 
where  it  firft  had  a  place. 

RIBES  NIGRUM  [£«*</.] 
Fruclus. 

Rites  nigrum  Lin. 

Black  currants  ;  the  berrv. 

RIBES    RUBRUM    [£»*/.] 

Fruclus. 

Ribes  rubrum  Lin. 

Red  currants  ;  the  berry. 

Thefe  have  a  cool  acidulous 
fweet  tafte,  fufficiently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach. 

The  black  currants  are  the  bafia 
of  an  officinal  fyrup,  and  an  infpii- 
fated  juice,  which  are  frequently 
employed  with  advantage  in  re- 
cent catarrhs,  attended  with  flight 
fore  throat. 

RICINUS  [Lond.  Ed.-}  Semen 
et  ejus  Oleum. 

Ricinus  communis  Lin. 

Caftor  nut  ;  the  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  nuts  about  the 
fize  of  beans,  which  in  their  brittle 
Ihells  contain  white  kernels  of  a 
fweet,  oily,  and  fomewhatnaufeous 
tafte.  The  oil,  commonly  called 
nut  or  caftor  oil,  is  got  by  expref- 
fion,  retains  fomewhat  of  the  maw. 
kifhnefs  and  acrimony  of  the  nut, 
but  is,  in  general,  a  fafe  and  mild 
laxative  in  cafes  where  we  wifh  to 
f  avoid 
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avoid  Irritation,  as  in  thofe  of 
colic,  calculus,  gonorrhoea,  &c. 
and  it  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  purgative 
in  worm  cafes.  Half  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  commonly  anfwers  for  an 
adult,  and  a  drachm  or  two  for  an 
infant. 

An  oil  of  an  inferior  kind,  but 
pofieffing  nearly  the  flitne  qualities, 
is  obtained  by  boiling. 

Many  people  have  fo  great  an 
averfion  to  oil  in  its  pure  ftate, 
that  this  purgative  cannot  be 
taken  without  great  reluctance  ; 
and  accordingly  different  modes 
of  taking  it  have  been  pmpofed. 
Some  prefer  taking  it  fwimming 
en  a  glafs  of  water  or  peppermint 
water,  or  in  the  form  of  emulfion, 
with  mucilage,  or  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  rum.  Sometimes 
it  is  neceffary  to  increafe  itsactivity 
by  adding  fome  other  purgative. 
And  with  this  view,  nothing  an- 
swers better  than  a  fmall  quantity 
of  tindure  of  jalap,  or  compound 
tindlure  of  fenna. 

ROSA  DAMASC^NA 
\Lond.~\    Petalum. 

ROSA  PALLIDA  lEJin.j 
Petala. 

Rofa  centifo'lia  Lin. 

The  dam-rfik  rofe  :  the  petal. 

This  elegant  flower  is  common 
in  our  gardens.  Its  fmell  is  very 
pleafant  and  almoft  univerfally 
admired  ;  its  tafte  bitteriih  and 
fubaciid.  In  diftillation  with 
water,  it  yields  a  fmall  portion  of 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  ex- 
actly refembles  that  of  the  rofes. 
This  oil,  and  the  diftilled  water, 
aire  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cor- 
dials. Hoffman  ftrongly  recom- 
mends them  as  of  Angular  efficacy 
for  raifing  the  ftieugth,  cheer- 
ing and  recruiting  the  spirits, 
fend  allaying  pain  ;  which  they 
perform  without   raifing   any  heat 


in  the  conflitution,  and  rather  a- 
batingit  when  inordinate.  Damafk 
rofes,  befides  their  cordial  aroma- 
tic virtue,  which  rehdes  in  their 
volatile  parts,  have  a  mildly  pur- 
gative one,  which  remains  entire 
in  the  decoction  left  after  the 
diftillation  :  this  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  fugar,  forms  an 
agreeable  laxative  fyrup,  which 
has  long  kept  its  pla.e  in  the 
fhops. 

RQSA  RUBRA  [_Lond.  EJ] 
Peta/ura. 

Rofa  go  flic  a  Lin. 

The  led  rofe  ;  the  petal. 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort  ; 
and  inftead  of  its  purgative  quali- 
ty, has  a  mild  gratefully  aftringent 
one,  efpecially  before  the  flower 
has  opened  :  this  is  coniidembly 
improved  by  hafty  txficcation  ;  but 
both  the  attringeucy  and  colour 
are  impaired  by  flaw  drying.  In 
the  fhops  are  prepared  a  conferve, 
an  infufion,  a  honey,  and  a  fyrup 
of  this  flower. 

ROSMARINUS  [IxW.]  Ca. 
cvmtn,  JIjS'  \,Ldhi.~^  fummiUtUs 
jlortntts. 

R(jfn;arinus  off.cir.ahs  Lin. 

Rofemary  ;   the  top  ami   flower. 

1  his  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Ita* 
ly,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  where  it  grows  in  great 
abundance  upon  dry  gravelly 
proundo  ;  in  the  like  foils  it  thrives 
heft  with  us,  and  likewife  proves 
fhonger  in  fmtll  than  when  pro- 
duced in  moift  rich  ones:  this 
obfcr.vation  eb'^ins  in  almolt  all 
tlie  aromatic  plants. 

Rofemary  has  a  frr.grnnt  fmcll, 
and  a  warm  pungent  bittrnfh  U:(le, 
approaching  to  tliofe  of  l.ivendcr  : 
the  leaves  and  tender  top*  are 
ftrongctl  :  next  to  th<  fe  the  cup 
of  the  flower  ;   the  i!  -v.ein  ibcsi- 
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felves  are  confulerably  the  weak- 
tit,  but  mod  pleafant.  Aqueous 
liquors  extract  a  groat  mart  of  the 
virtues  of  rofemary  leaves  by  in- 
fufion,  and  elevate  them  in  dif- 
tillatipn  ;  along  with  the  water 
arifes  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
efll'ntiul  oil,  of  an  agreeable  itrong 
penetrating  fmell.  Pure  fpirit 
extracts  in  great  perfection  the 
whole  arom?tic  flavour  of  the  tops 
of  rofemary,  but  elevates  very 
little  of  it  in  diftillathtn  :  hence 
the  refinous  mals  left  after  ab- 
ftracting  the  fpirit,  proves  an  ele- 
gant aromatic,  very  rich  in  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  plant. 
The  flowers  of  rofemary  give 
over  great  part  of  their  flavour  in 
diftilliition  with  pure  fpirit  ;  by 
watery  liquors,  their  fragrance  is 
much  injured.;  and  by  heating, 
dellroyed.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  rofemary  are,  an  eflential 
oil,  and  a  fpirit  commonly  krtowa 
by  the  title  of  Hungary  ivater ; 
the  tops  are  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  tincture  of  lavender, 
and  fume  other  formulae. 

RUE  I A  [LenJ.  Ed.]  Radix. 

Rubin  titiCiorum  Lin. 

Madder  ;  the  root. 

Madder  is  raifed  in  fome  of  oiir 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes  :  it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us* 
in  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dyers,  who  are  at  prtfent  fupplied 
from  Holland  and  Zealand.  It 
has  little  or  no  fmell,  and  a  fweet- 
ilh  tafte,  mixed  with  a  little  bit- 
ternefs.  The  viitues  attributed 
of  it  are  thofe  of  a  detergent  and 
aperient  ;  whence  it  has  been  re- 
commended in  obftructions  of  the 
vifcera,  particularly  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  in  coagulations  of  the  blood 
fiom  falls  of  bruifes  ;  in  the 
jaundice,    and  beginning   dropfieS. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  foot* 
taken  internally,   tinges  the  urine 


of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  and  we  hav.e 
accounts  of  its  producing  a  fimilar 
effect  upon  the  bones  of  animals 
who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food  s 
all  the  bone3,  particularly  the 
more  .foh'd  ones,  were  changed, 
both  externally  and  internally,  to 
a  deep  red  ;  but  neither  the  fleftiy 
or  cartilaginous  parts  fullered  any 
alteration  :  fome  of  thefe  bones 
macerated  in  water  for  many 
weeks  together,  and  afterwards 
ftceped  and  boiled  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  loft  none  of  their  colour,  nor 
communicated  any  tinge  to  the 
liquors.  The  colouring  part  c£ 
this  root  appears  therefore  to  be 
poffefled  of  great  fubtiiity  of  parts,; 
whence  its  medical  virtues  feem 
to  deferve  inquiry. 

Some  practitioners  ufe  it  m 
half  drachm  dofes,  feventl  times 
a  day  as  an  emmenagogue. 

RUB  US  IDJEIJ.S  {Lmdl 
FruBus. 

Rub  us  idisus  Lin. 

Rafpberry  ^  the  fruit,, 

This  flirub  is  a  native  of  the 
.northern  parts  of  Europe,  arid  is 
common  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers 
in  May  ;  and  ripens  its  fruit  in 
July.  Rafpberries  have  a  plea, 
faht  fweet  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a  peculiarly  grateful  flavour,  orj 
account  of  which  they  are  chiefly* 
valued.  As  to  .  their  virtues, 
they  moderately  qiieneh  thirft,  a- 
•  bate  heat j  ftrengthen  the  vifcera, 
and  promote  the  natural  excre- 
tions. An  agreeable  fyfup,  pre- 
pared from  the  juice,  is  directed  to 
be  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

RUBUS  NIGER  IRofs.^ 
Bacca. 

Rubus  frui'icofus  Lilt. 

The  bramble  ;  the  fruit* 

This  fhrub  is  frequently  fcfldi 
tvild  in  wdods  and  hedges,  The* 
berries  have  a  fdin£  taite,  without 
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'  any  of  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the 
foregoing ;  the  leaves  are  fome- 
what aftringent. 

They  enter  no  officinal  composi- 
tion, are  rarely  directed  in  prac- 
tice, and  hence  hav?  now  no  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

RUSCUS  \_Brun.~\  Radix. 

Rufcus  aculeatus  Lin. 

Butcher's  broom  5  the  root. 

This  is  a  fmall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a  foft  fweetifh  tafte, 
which  is  followed  by  a  bitterifh 
one  ;  it  is  fometimes  made  an  in- 
gredient in  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks,  for  opening  flight  ob- 
ftruttfons  of  the  vifcera,  and  pro- 
moting the  fluid  fecretions. 

RUTA  \_Lond.  Ed.]  Herla. 

Rut  a  graveohns  Lin. 

Rue  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
met  with  in  our  garden?,  where 
it  flowers  in  June,  and  holds  its 
green  leaves  all  the  winter  ;  we 
frequently  find  in  the  markets  a 
narrow  leaved  fort,  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  preference  to  the  other, 
on  account  of  its  leaves  appearing 
variegated  during  the  winter  with 
white  ftreaks. 

Rue  has  a  ftrong  ungrateful 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  penetrating 
tafte  ;  the  leaves,  when  in  full 
vigour,  are  extremely  acrid,  in- 
fomuch  as  to  inflame  and  blifter 
the  flcin,  if  much  handled.  With 
regard  to  their  medicinal  virtues, 
they  are  powerful 'y  ftimulating, 
and  detergent  ;  they  quicken  the 
circulation,  open  obftrn&ions  of 
the  excretory  glands,  and  promote 
the  fluid  fecretions. 

The  writers  on  the  materia 
Diedica  in  general  have  entertained 
i  very  high  opinion  of  the  virtues 
<j{  this  plant,     liocrliaave    18    full 


of  its  praife9  ;  particularly  of  the 
effential  ott,  and  the  diftiljed 
water  cohobated,  or  rediftilled  fe- 
veral  times,  from  frefh  parcels  of  the 
herb  ;  after  fomewhat  extrava- 
gantly commending  other  wa- 
ters prepared  in  this  manner, 
he  adds  with  regard  to  that  of 
rue,  that  the  greateft  commen- 
dations he  can  beftow  upon  it  falS 
fhort  of  its  merit  :  "  What  me- 
dicine (fays  he)  can  be  more  ef- 
ficacious for  promoting  fweat  and 
perfpiration,  for  the  cure  of  the 
hyfteric  paffion,  and  of  epilepfies, 
and  for  expelling  poifon."  What- 
ever fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the 
two  laft  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has 
its  ufe  in  others  :  the  cohobated 
water,  however,  is  not  the  moit^ 
efficacious  preparation  of  it.  An 
extract  made  by  rectified  fpirit 
contains,  in  a  fmall  compafs,  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  rue  ;  this 
menllruum  taking  up  by  infufion 
all  the  pungency  and  flavour  of 
the  plant,  and  elevating  nothing 
in  diftillation.  With  water,  its 
peculiar  flavour  and  warmth, 
arife  ;  the  bitternefs,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  of  the  pungency, 
remaining  behind. 

The  only  officinal  preparation 
of  rue  now  retained  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias is  the  extract :  but  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  myrrh,  and  fome  other 
compoluions. 

SABINA  {Land.  Ed.]  Folium. 

jfunipa  us  Sab'tna  Lin. 

Savin  ;  the  leaf. 

This  is  an  evergreen  fhrub, 
clothed  with  fmall,  fomewhat 
prickly,  leaves  :  it  does  not  pro- 
duce fruit  till  very  old,  and  hence 
lias  been  generally  reputed  barren. 
The  leaves  have  a  bitter,  acrid, 
Liting  tafte  ;  and  a  ftrong  diia- 
v\>. ■.-Lie  In. til  :   diftilied  with    wa» 
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ter,  they  yield  an  effential  oil,  in 
larger  quantity,  as  Hoffman  ob- 
ferves,  than  any  other  known  ve- 
getable, the  turpentine  tree  alone 
excepted, 

Savin  is  a  warm,  irritating,  ape- 
rient medicine,  capable  of  promo- 
ting fweat,  urine,  and  all  the 
glandular  fecretions.  The  diftil- 
led  oil  is  ope  of  the  moft  power- 
ful emmeiiiagogues  ;  and  is  found 
of  fervice  in  obltruclions  of  the 
uterii3  or  other  vifcera,  proceed- 
ing from  laxity  and  weakneffes. 

The  powder  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  consuming  venereal  warts. 

The  effential  oil  and  watery  ex- 
tract are  kept  in  the  fhops  ;  and, 
a9  well  as  the  rue,  the  favin  is  like- 
wife  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh. 

SACCHARUM    NON    PU- 
R1FICATUM  [Lend.  Ed] 
Brown  fugar. 

SACCHARUM  PURIFtCA- 
TUM,  five  Bis  coctum  \Lond. 
Ed.] 

Double  refined  fugar. 

SACCHARUM    CANTUM 
ALBUM  etRUBRUM  \Rofs.] 
Sugar  candy,  white  and  brown. 

Sugar  is  the  effential  fait  of  the 
arundo  faccharifera,  a  beautiful 
large  cane  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Welt,  and 
cultivated  there  in  greai  quantity. 
The  expreffed  juice  of  the  cane  is 
clarified  with  the  addition  of  lime- 
watex,  and  boiled  down  to  a  due 
confidence  ;  when  removed  from 
the  fire,  the  facchatine  part  con- 
cretes from  the  gruffer  mucilagi- 
nous matter,  called  treacle  or  melaffes. 
This,  as  yet  impure  fugar,  is 
farther  purified  in  conical   moulds, 


by  fpreading  moid  clay  on  the  up- 
per broad  fur  face  :  the  watery 
moifture,  flowiy  percolating 
through  the  mafs,  carries  with  it 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  remains 
of  the  treacly  matter.  This  clayed 
fugar,  imported  from  the  Well  In- 
dies and  America  is  by  our  refiners 
diffolved  in  water,  the  iolution  clari- 
fied by  boiling  with  whites  of  egus 
and  defpumation,  and  after  due  e- 
vaporation  poured  into  moulds  :  as 
foon  as  the  fugar  has  concreted,  and 
the  fluid  part  ftrained  off,  the  fur- 
face  is  covered  with  moid  clay  as 
before.  The  fugar,  thus  once  re- 
fined, by  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cefs  becomes  the  double-refined 
fugar  of  the  fhops.  The  candy,  or 
cryftals,  are  prepared  by  boiling 
down  folutions  of  fugar  to  a  cer- 
tain pitch,  and  then  removing 
them  into  a  hot  room,  with  flicks 
fet  acrofs  the  veffel  for  the  fugar 
to  fhoot  on :  the  cryftals  prove 
of  a  white  or  brown  colour,  ac- 
cording as  the  fugar  was  pure  or 
impure. 

The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a  £weef 
are  fufficiently  well  known.  The 
impure  forts  contain  an  unctuous 
or  oily  matter  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  prove  emollient  and  lax- 
ative. The  cryftals  are  moft  dif- 
ficult of  folution  ;  and  hence  arer 
propereft  where  this  foft  lubrica- 
ting fweet  is  wanted  to  diffoive 
flowiy  in  the  mouth. 

SAGAPENUM  [Lond.    Ed.] 

Gumml  refine. 

Sagapenum  ;  the  gum-refin. 

This  is  a  concrete  juice  brought 
from  Alexandria,  either  in  dif- 
tin£t  tears,  or  run  together  in  large 
maffes.  It  is  outwardly  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour  ;  interuwlly,  fome- 
what  paler,  and  clear  like  horn  ; 
it  grows  foft  on  being  handled, 
and  ftic-ks  to  th«  fingers  :  its   tafte 
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is  hot  and  biting  :  tire  fmell  dif- 
agreeaMe,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  a  leek, 

Sagapcnum  is  an  ufeful  aperient 
and  deobllruent  ;  and  is  frequent- 
ly prefcribed  either  alone  or  in  con- 
iuclion  with  ammoniacum  or  r^al- 
banum.,  for  opening  obftruftions 
of  the  vifcera,  and  in  ■  hyft'erical 
diforders  arifing  from  a  deficiency 
of  the  menftrual  purgations.  It 
likewife  promotes  expectoration, 
and.proves  of  confiderable  ferviee 
in  fome  kinds  of  afthmas  and  chro- 
nic catarrh,  where  the  lungs  art 
cpprefled  by  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is 
rnoft  commodioufly  given  in  tire 
'form  of  pills  :  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  half  a  drachm  may  be 
given  everj''  night  or  oftener,  and 
continued  for  fome  time.  When 
fagapenum  is  fcarce,  the  drug- 
rgiils  ufually  fupply  its  place  with 
the  larger  and  darker  coloured 
maffes  of  bdellium,  broken  into 
pieces  ;  which  are  not  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  it: 

Sagapenum  was  an  ingredient 
in  the  compound  powder  of  myrrh, 
cle&uary  of  bay  berries,  mithri- 
date  and  therraca  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia. 

But  from  fuch  of  thefe  formulae 
as  are  ftill  retained  it  is  now  rejec- 
ted. It  enters  the  gum  pills  of 
the  London  college  ;  but  it  has  no 
place  in  any  formulas  of  the  Edtn 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  a  preference 
being  given  to  ammoniacum  and 
galbanum. 

SAGO  \_Gen.-\ 

Cycas  circinal'u  L.n. 

Sago. 

This  is  the  produce  of  an  orien- 
tal tree  of  the  palm  tribe.  The 
niedullary  part  of  the  tree  is  beat- 
ten  with  v%ater,  and  made  into 
cakes,  which  aie  ufe-d  by  the  Indi- 
ans as  bread.  They  likewife  put  the 
powder  into  a  funnel,  and  wafh   it 


with  water  over  a  hair  fieve  which 
allows  only  the  finer  part  to  pafs 
through.  The  water  on  (land- 
ing, depofites  the  feculce  ;  which 
being  pafied  through  perfora- 
ted copper  plates,  is  formed 
into  grains  called  S<igo.  It  furnifh- 
es  an  agreeable  jelly  with  water, 
milk,  or  broth,  and  is  much  ufed 
in  phthifical  andconvalefcent  cafes^ 

SAL  ABSINTHII.     See  Ci- 

NER.ES    ClAVELLATI. 

SAL  ALKALINUS  FIXUS 
VEGETABILIS.  See  Cine  res 
Clave  llati. 

SAL  ALKALINUS  FIXUS 
FOSSILI3.     See  Barilla.     - 

SAL  CATHARTICUS  A- 
MARUS.      See  Magsesia  'Vi- 

TRIOLATA. 

SAL    AMMONIACUS 

\_Lonl  Ed."] 

Ammonia  mur'tata. 

Sal  ammoniac. 

This  is  an  artificial  faline-  con- 
crete, prepared  by  fublimation 
from  the  loot  of  animal-dung.  It 
is  brought  from  Egypt  in  confidei- 
able  quantities,  but  we  are  now 
principally  fupplied  in  Britain 
from  our  own  manufactures,  feveral 
of  which  are  eftablifhed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Though 
the  cheapeit  and  molt  commodious 
ptocefs  for  preparing  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally known,  yet  it  is  with  good 
reafon  conjectured  to  be  princi- 
pally formed  from  fea  fait  and  foot; 
the  former  furmihit'g  the  muriatic 
acid,  the  latter  the  volatile  alkali- 
It  is  generally  in  large  roundcakes, 
convex  on  one  fide,  and  concave 
on  the  other  ;  and  fometimes  in 
conical  loaves  :  on  breaking  they 
appear  coinpofed  of  needles,  or 
ilu.c,  running  tranfverfdy.  The 
belt  are  almolt  tranfparent.  colour- 
lefs,  and  free  from  any  vilible  im- 
purities ; 
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purities  :     thofe    mod    commonly  and   a    full  larger  proves    emetic, 

met  with  are  of  a   grey  yellowifh  This    fait   is  recommended   as    an, 

colour  on  the  outride,    and    fome-  excellent  febrifuge,    and   has    been 

times  black,  according  as  the  mat-  held  a  great  fecret  in    the  cure  of 

ter  is  more  or  lefs    impure.     The  intermittents.      It  is  undoubtedly 

tafte  of  this  fait  is  very  (harp    and;  a  powerful  aperient,    and  leems  to 

penetrating.    It  diffolves   in   twice  pafs  into  the  minuted  veffels  -,  and 

its  weight,   or  a  little  lefs,    of  wa-  as  fuch  may   in   fome  cafes  be    of 

ter;  and  upon  evaporating  a  part  fervice,  either  alone,  or  joined  with 

of  the  menftruiim,  concretes  again  bitters  or  the  bark.     This  fait    is 

into  long  mining    fpicula,   or   thin  fometimes  employed  externally    as 

fibrous  plates  like  feathers.  an  antifeptic,   and  in   lotions    and 

Sal  ammoniac   is    compofed    of  fomentations,    for  cedematous  and 

muriatic  acid,  united  with  volatile  {cirrhous  tumours :     and    alfo    in 

alkali.    If  mixed  with  fixed  alkalies,  gargarifms    for    inflammations    of 

or  abforbent   earths,  and  expofed  the  tonfils.      Some  ufe  it  in  form 

to  a  moderate  fire,   a  large  quan-  of  lotion  in  certain  ulcers,   and  for 

tity  of  volatile   fait    fublimes,   the  l-emoving    common    warts,    which 

acid  remaining  united  with  the  in-  it  does  very  effectually, 
termedium  ;  if  treated  in  the  fame 


manner  with  quicklime,  the  pene: 
trating  volatile  fpirit  arifes  in  a 
caultic  ftate,  but  no  folid  fait  13 
obtained.  Expofed  alone  to  a 
confiderable  heat,  it  fublimes  en- 
tire, without  any  alteration  of  its 
former  properties  :  ground  with 
certain     metallic      fubliances,      it 


SAL  MURIATICUS[Z0«i/.] 

Natron  muriatum. 

SAL  MARIN  US  HISPA- 
N  U  S  [  Ed.  ]  Muria  caiorefQlisparata, 

Soda  muriata. 

Sea  fait,  or  common  fait. 

This  is  a  neutral  fait,  differing 
from   moll   others    in  ^occasioning 


elevates  fome  part   of  them  along  third    when    fwallowed.       Jt   dil- 

with     itfelf,   and    concretes     with  folves    in    about    three    times     its 

the  remainder  into  a   mafs,  which  weight    of    water  ;     the    folutiou 

readily  flows    into    a   liquor  in    a  flowly  evaporated,  affords  cubical 

moid    air  ;    this   appears    in    molt  cryftals,  which  unite  together  into 

refpefts  fimilar  to  a  faturated  {olu-  the    form   of  hollowed    truncated 

tion  cf  the  metal  made  directly  in  pyramids.     Expofed    to  the    fire, 

muriatic  acid.  it  crackles    and     flies     about,     or 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a  perfectly  decrepitates,    as    it   is    called  :     it 

neutral  fait,  capable  of  promoting  afterward  melts,    and  appears  fluid 

i  diaphorelis,  or  the   urinary    dif-  as  water.       A    fmall    Quantity    of 

charge,   according   to   certain   cir-  this  fait,  added  to  the  nitrous  acid, 

cumftances  in  the  conftitutioii,   or  enables   it    to   diflblve    gold,     but 

as  the  patient  is  managed    during  renders  it  unlit  for  diffolving  filver; 

the  operation.      If  a    drachm   of  if  a  folution  of  filver  be  poured  in- 

the  fait    be    taken,    diffolved     in  to  liquors  containing  even  a  minute 

water,    and      the      patient     kept  portion  of  common  fait,  the  whole 

warm,  it    generally   proves   fudp-  immediately    grows    turbid      and 

rifle  ;     by    moderate   exercife,   or  white  ;  this  phenomenon  is  owing 

walking  in  the  open  air,  its  action  to   the  precipitation    of  the  filver 

is  determined   to   the   kidneys  ;  a  by  the  muriatic  acid. 

large  dofe  gently  loofens  the  belly,  This  fait  is  either  found    in    a 

[olid 
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folid  Form  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  diffolved  in  the  waters  of 
the  fea  or  faline  fprings. 

1.  Sal  gemma.  Rock  fait  This 
13  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
world,  but  in  greateft  plenty  in 
certain  deep  mines,  of  prodigious 
extent,  near  Cracow  in  Poland  ; 
fume  is  likewife  found  in  England, 
particularly  in  Chefhire.  It  is  for 
the  rcoft  part  very  hard,  fome- 
times of  an  opaque  fnowy  white- 
nefs,  fometimes  of  a  red,  green, 
blue,  and  other  colours.  When 
pure,  it  is  perfectly  tranfparent 
and  colouvlefs ;  other  forts  are 
purified  by  folution  in  water  and 
cryftallifation,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  the  common  ufes  of 
fait. 

2.  Sal  mirhius,  or  Sal  cofius. 
The  fait  extracted  from  fea  waters 
2nd  faline  fprings.  Sea  waters 
yield  from  one  fiftieth  to  one- 
thirtieth  their  weight  of  pure  fait  : 
feveral  fprings  afford  much  larger 
quantities  ;  the  celebrated  ones  of 
our  "own  country  at  Nantwich, 
NoVthwich  and  Droitwich,  yield 
(according  to  Dr  Brownrig)  above 
one-fixth.  There  are  two  me- 
thods of7  obtaining  the  common  fait 
from  tbefe  natural  folutions  of  it  : 
The  one  a  hafty  evaporation  of 
the  aqueous  fluid  till  the  fait  be- 
gins to  concrete,  and  fall  in  grains 
to  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating 
pan,  from  whence  it  is  raked  out, 
and  fet  in  proper  veflels  for  the 
brine  or  bittern  to  drain  from  it  : 
the  other,  a  more  flow  and  gradual 
evaporation,  continued  no  longer 
than  till  a  faline  cruft  forms  on  the 
top  of  the  liquor  ;  which,  after 
removing  the  fire,  foon  begins  to 
(hoot,  and  run  into  cryitals  of  a 
cubical  figure.  In  the  warmer 
climates,  both  thefe  procefles  are 
c  Hefted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
The  falte  obtained  by  them  differ 


very  confiderably  :  that  got  by  a 
hafty  evaporation  is  very  apt  in 
a  moift  air,  to  run  pef  deliquium  ; 
an  inconvenience  to  which  the 
cryflallized  fait  is  not  fubjeft  : 
this  fait  i9  likewife  found 
better  for  preferving  meat,  and 
fundry  other  purpofes. 

Common  fait  in  fmall  quantities, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  warming,  drying, 
and  to  promote  appetite  and  di- 
geltion  :  in  large  dofes,  as  half 
an  ounce,  it  proves  cathartic.  It 
is  fometimes  ufed  to  check  the 
operation  of  emetics,  and  make 
them  rua  off  by  ttool ;  and  as  a 
ftimulus  in  glyfters. 

SAL  CORNUCERVI ;[£</] 

Ammonia  fee a ,  ex  ojfibus  vel  cornibus 
anlma'aum  igne  paratus,  et  ab  oleo 
empyreumatico,  quantum  igneferipo- 
tejly  purificata. 

Salt  of  hartfhorn  ;  /'.  e.  dry  vola- 
tile alkaline  fait,  obtained  by  means 
of  fire  from  the  bones  or  horns  of 
animals,  and  purified  from  it* 
oil. 

This  article,  to  which  the  Lon- 
don college  now  give  the  name  of 
Ammonia  praparata,  will  afterwards 
come  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  Salts.  Here,  it  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  quick 
and  powerful  ftimulant,  and  as  fuch 
is  applied  externally  to  the  nofe 
in  fyncope  ;  and  with  oil  in 
cynanche,  and  fome  other  inflam- 
mations, as  a  rubefacient.  It  is 
ufed  internally  in  various  low  ftates 
of  the  fyftem.  See  Spirit  us 
Cornu  Cervi. 

S  A  L  I  X  [£</,]  Ramulorum 
cortex. 

Salix  frag'tlis  Lin. 

Tlie    willow  ;   the  baik  of  the 

branches. 

This  bark  poffeffes    a   confuler- 
ablc 
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able  degree  of  bitternefs  and  af- 
tringency.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  fome  a9  a  fubftitute 
for  tbe  Peruvian  bark,  and  of  the 
indigenous  barks  which  have  been 
propofed,  it  is  perhaps  dne  of  the 
molt  effectual.  But  in  point  of 
efficacy  it  is  in  no  degree  to  be 
compared  with  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

SALVIA  \_Lond.  Ed.-]  Folium 
Salvia  officinalis  Lin. 
Sage  ;  the  leaf. 

Of  the  falvia  different  varieties 
are  in  ufe,  particularly  thofe  diitin- 
guifhed  by  the  titles  of  major  and 
minor.  Thefe  plants  are  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  flower  in  May 
and  June  :  the  green  and  red  com- 
mon fages  differ  no  otherwife  than 
in  the  colour  of  their  leaves  j  the 
feeds  of  one  and  the  fame  plant 
produce  both:  the  fmall  fort  is 
a  diftinct  fpecies  ;  its  leaves  are 
narrower  than  the  others,  gene- 
rally of  a  whitifli  colour,  and  never 
red.  Both  forts  are  moderately 
■warm  aromatics,  accompanied 
with  a  flight  degree  of  aitringency 
and  bitternefs :  the  fmall  fort  is 
the  ftrongeft,  the  large  moil  agree- 
able. 

The  writers  on  the  materia 
medica  are  full  of  the  virtues  of 
fage,  and  derive  its  name  from  its 
fuppofed  falutary  qualities. 

Salvia  falvatrix,  natura  concilia- 
trix. 

Cur  moriatur  homo,  cut  falvia, 
crefcit  in  horto. 

Its  real  effects  are,  to  mode- 
rately warm  and  ftrengthen  the 
veffels  ;  and  hence,  in  cold  phleg- 
matic habits,  it  excites  appetite, 
and  proves  ferviceable  in  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The  belt 
preparation  for  thefe  purpofes  is 
an  infufion  of  the  dry  leaves, 
drank  as  tea  ;  or  a  tincture,  or  ex- 

G 


tract,  made  with  rectified  fpirit, 
taken  in  proper  dofes  ;  thefe  con- 
tain the  whole  virtues  of  the  fage  ; 
the  di Hilled  w:iter  and  eflential  oil, 
only  its  warmth  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, without  any  of  its  roughuefa 
or  bitternefs.  Aqueous  infufions 
of  the  leaves,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  lemon  juice,  prove  an  ufe- 
ful  diluting  drink  in  febrile  dif- 
orders,  being  fufnciently  agree- 
able to  the  palate. 

SAMBUCUS  [Land.  Ed.-\  Cor- 
t(x  interior,  Jlos,  bacca. 

Sambucus  nigra  Lin. 

Black  berried  elder ;  the  inner 
bark,  flower,  and  berry. 

This  is  a  large  fhrub,  frequent 
in  hedges  ;  it  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  September  The 
inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  is 
gently  cathartic  ;  an  infufion  of 
it  in  wine,  or  the  expreffed  juice, 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce,  is  ['aid  to  purge  moderately, 
and  in  (mall  dofes  to  prove  an  ef- 
ficacious deobftruent,  capable  of 
promoting  all  the  fluid  fecretions. 

The  young  buds,  or  rudiments 
of  the  leaves,  are  ftrongly  pur- 
gative, and  act  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence as  to  be  defervedly  account- 
ed unfafe.  The  flowers  are  very 
different  in  quality  :  thefe  have 
an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
which  they  give  over  in  diftiliation 
with  water,  and  impart  by  infufion 
to  vwioua  and  fpirituous  liquors. 
The  berries  have  a  fweetifn,  not 
unpleafant  taile  j  neverthelefs, 
eaten  in  fubfbnce,  they  offend  the 
ilomach  :  the  expreffed  juice,  in- 
fpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  a  rob, 
proves  an  nfeful  aperient  medicine; 
it  opens  obftructions  of  the  vifcera, 
promotes  the  natural  evacuations, 
and  if  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  does  confiderable  fervice  in 
feveral  chronical  diforders.  It  ia 
g  ©bfer^ 
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obfervable,  that  this  juice,  which 
in  its  natural  {late  is  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  tinges  vinous  fpirits  of  a 
deep  red. 

This  article  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops,  under  feveral  differ- 
ent formulae.  The  Succus  fp'tjfatus 
and  Unguentum  famhuci  ftill  retain  a 
place  in  the  London  pharmacopoe- 
ia ;  but  the  fambucus  does  not  now 
enter  any  fixed  formula  in  that  of 
Edinburgh. 

A  rob  was   prepared  from   the 

berries  ;  an  oil  of  elder  by  boiling 

the    flowers  in  olive  oil  ;   and    an 

ointment  by  boiling  them     in    a 

v  mixture  of  oil  and  luet. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS 
\Lbnd.  Ed.~\  Gummirefina* 

Dragon's  blood. 

What  is  called  dragon's  blood 
is  a  gummi  refinous  fubftance 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
either  in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up 
in  flas?  leaves  ;  or  in  large  maffes, 
compofed  of  fmaller  tears.  It  is 
faid  to  be  obtained  from  the 
palmi  juncus  draco,  the  calamus 
rotang,  the  dracena  draco,  the 
pterocarpus  draco,  and  feveral 
other  vegetables. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica in  general,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  former,  though  the 
others  are  frequently  of  equal 
goodnefs  ;  the  tine  dragon's  blood 
of  either  fort  breaks  fmooth,  free 
from  any  viiible  impurities,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  which  changes 
on  being  powdertd  into  an  ele- 
gant bright  crimfon.  Several 
artificial  compofitions,  coloured 
with  the  true  dragon's  blocd,  or 
Brazil  wood,  are  fometimes  fold 
inftead  of  this  commodity  :  fome 
of  thefe  difiolve  like  gum;-,  in 
water  ;  others  cr<tcx.le  in  the  fire, 
v.'i.thout  being  inflammable  ;  while 
the  genuine  iapguia  draconis  rea- 


dily melts  and  catches  flame,  and 
is  not  acted  on  by  watery  liquors, 
It  totally  djflblves  in  pure  fpirit, 
and  tinges  a  large  quantity  of  the 
menftruum  of  a  Jeep  red  colour: 
it  is  likewife  foluble  in  expreffed 
oils,  and  gives  them  a  red  hue, 
lefs  beautiful  than  that  communi- 
cated by  anchufa.  Tnis  drun,  in 
fubftance,  has  no  fenfible  fmell  or 
tafte  ;  when  diffolved,  it  difcovers 
fome  degree  of  warmth  and  pun- 
gency. It  is  ufually,  but  without 
foundation,  e (teemed  a  gentle  af- 
tringent,  and  fometimes  directed 
as  fuch  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
feription,  againft  feminal  gleets, 
the  fluor  albus,  and  other  fluxes. 
In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
produce  the  general  effects  of 
refinous  bodies,  flightly  incraflat- 
ing  the  fluids,  and  fomewhafc 
Strengthening  the  folids.  But  in 
the  prefent  practice  it  is  very  lit- 
tle ufed.  either  externally  or  in- 
ternally. It  is  ftill  however  an 
ingredient  in  the  EmplaJJrum  thuris 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  It 
formerly  entered  the Pulvtsjlypticus, 
or  the  Puhis  aluminis  compojitus  as 
it  is  now  called,  of  the  Edinburgh 
college  ;  but  from  this  it  has 
with  propriety  been  reje&ed, 
giving  place  to  a  much  more  ac- 
tive article,  the  gum-kino  :  and 
perhaps  the  fanguis  draconis  might 
even  with  propriety  be  omitted 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  at  leaft  till 
its  qualities  be  really  ascertained. 

SANTALUM    CITRINUM 

Sarti  :lum  album  Lin, 

Yellow  launders. 

This  article,  which  is  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  wood,  ia  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  colour,  of  a  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aroma- 
tic tafte,  accompanied  with  an  a- 
grecablc  kind  of  pungency.  This 
elegant 
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elegant  wood  miglit  undoubtedly 
be  applied  to  valuable  medical 
purpofes,  though  at  prefent  it  is 
very  rarely  uied.  Diltilled  with 
water  it  yields  a  fragrant  effential 
oil,  which  thickens  in  the  cold  into 
the  confidence  of  a  ballam.  Di- 
£elted  in  pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a 
rich  yellow  tinftuve  ;  which  being 
committed  to  dUtillation,  the  fpirit 
arifes  without  any  confiderable 
flavour  of  the  faunders.  Hoffman 
confiders  this  extradt  as  a  medicme 
of  fimilar  virtues  to  ambergris  j 
and  recommends  it  as  an  excel- 
lent reftorative  in  great  debili- 
ties. 

SANTALUM  RUB  RUM 

[LoncL  Ed  J 

Pterocarpus fantolinus  Lin. 

Red  faunders. 

This  is  a  wood  brought  from  the 
Eall  Indies  in  large  billets  of  a 
Compaft  texture,  of  a  dull  red,  aU 
moll  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  a  deep  brighter  red  within. 
It  has  no  manitelf.  fmell,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  tafte.  It  has  been  com- 
mended as  a  mild  aftringent,  and 
as  a  corroborant  ;  but  thefe  are 
qualities  that  belong  only  to  the 
yellow  fort. 

The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
ders is  as  a  colouring  drug  ;  with 
which  intention  it  is  employed  in 
fome  formulse,  particularly  in  the 
TinSlura  lavenduU  compojita.  It 
communicates  a  deep  red  to  rec- 
tified fpirit,  but  gives  no  tinge 
to  aqueous  liquors  :  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  refin,  extracted  by  means 
of  fpirit,  tinges  a  large  one  of 
frelh  fpirit,  of  an  elegant  blood 
red.  There  is  fcarcely  any  oil, 
that  of  lavender  excepted,  to  which 
it  communicates  its  colour.  Geof- 
froy  and  others  take  notice,  that 
the  Brazil  woods  are  fometimes 
fub&ituted  for  red  faunders  ;  and 


the  college  of  BruiTels  are  frt 
doubt  whether  all  that  is  fold 
among  them  for  faunders  be  not 
really  Brazil  wood  According; 
to  the  account  which  they  have 
given,  their  faunders  is  certainly 
the  Brazil  wood  ;  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  chara&er  of  which  is,  to  im- 
part its  colour  to  water. 

SANTONICUM  \_Lond.  Ed.] 
Semen. 

Artemifta  Santonicum  Lin. 

Worm  feed. 

This  is  a  fmall,  light,  chaffy 
feed,  compofed  as  it  were  of  a 
number  of  thin  membranaceous 
coats  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  an 
unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  very  bit- 
ter talle.  Thele  feeds  are  celebra- 
ted for  anthelmintic  virtues, 
which  they  have  in  common  with 
other  bitters  ;  and  are  fometimes 
taken  with  this  intention,  either 
mixed  wirh  molaffes,  or  candied 
with  fugar. 

SAPO  rLond.]  Ex  oleo  otiva 
et  natro  confeEtus, 

SAPO  ALBUS  HISPANUS 
[£</] 

White  Spanifli  fope,; 

SAPO  MOLLIS. 

Common  foft  fope. 

SAPO  NIGER. 
Black,  foft  fope. 

Sope  is  compofed  of  expreffeci 
vegetable  oils  or  animal  fats,  uni=> 
ted  with  caullic  alkaline  lixivia. 
The  hrit  fort,  or  white  hard  fope, 
is  made  with  the  finer  kinds  of 
oiive  oil ;  the  common  foft  for£ 
with  coarler  oils,  fat  tallow,  or 
a  mixture  of  all  thefe  |  and  the 
black  with  train-oil. 

The  purer  hard  lope  is  the  only 
fort    intentled    for    interna]     ufe. 

Boer« 
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Boerhaave  was  a  great  admirer  of 
fope,  and  in  his  private  practice 
feldom  prefcribed  any  refinous  pills 
without  it,  unlefs  where  an  alka- 
lefcent  or  putrid  date  of  the  juices 
forbad  its  ufe.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  a  powerful  menftruum  for 
the  human  calculus  ;  and  a  folu- 
tion  of  it  in  lime-water  was  for- 
merly efteemed  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
fol vents  that  cou'.d  be  taken  with 
fafety  into  the  ftomach. 

The  foft  fopes  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  Their  principal  medical  ufe 
X3  for  fome  external  purpofes, 
although  when  diffolved  in  ale, 
they  have  been  directed  to  be 
taken  in  confiderable  quantity  for 
the  cure  of  jaundice. 

Hard  fope  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  plalter,  liniment,  and 
balfam. 

SAPONARIA  [$«*.]  Folia, 
Radix. 

Saponaria  officinalis  Lin. 

Sopewort,  or  bruifewort  ;  the 
herb  and  root. 

This  grows  wild,  though  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  places, 
and  by  the  fides  of  running  wa- 
ters ;  a  double  flowered  fort  is 
frequent  in  our  gardens  The 
leaves  have  a  bitter,  difagreeable 
tafte  :  agitated  with  water  they 
raife  a  faponaceous  froth,  which 
is  faid  to  have  nearly  the  fame  ef- 
fects with  fqlutions  of  fope  itfelf, 
in  taking  out  fpots  from  cloths, 
and  the  like.  The  roots  tafte 
fweetilh  and  fome  what  pungent, 
and  have  a  flight  fmell  like  thole 
of  liquorice  :  digelted  in  rectified 
fpirit,  they  yield  a  ftrong  tincture, 
which  lofes  nothing  of  its  talle  or 
flavour  in  being  inlpiffated  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extract.  This 
elegant  root  has  not  come  much 
intp  practice   among   us,   though 


it  promifes  from  its  fenfible  quali- 
ties to  be  a  medicine  of  confiderable 
utility.  It  is  much  efteemed  by 
the  German  phyficians  as  an  ape- 
rient, corroborant,  and  fudorific  ; 
and  preferred  by  the  college  of 
Wirtemberg,  by  Stahl,  Neumann, 
and  others,  to  farfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA[IW.] 
Gumm't-refina. 

This  is  a  concrete  juice,  brought 
from  Perfia  and  Arabia  in  fmall 
white,  yellow  grains,  with  a  few 
of  a  reddifh,  and  fometimes  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  mixed  with 
them  ;  the  whiteft  tears  are  pre- 
ferred, as  being  the  frefheft.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  product  of 
the  Penasa  farcocolla  of  Linne. 
Its  tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied 
with  a  dull  kind  of  fvveetnefs.  It 
diflblves  in  watery  liquors,  and 
appears  to  be  chiefly  of  the  gum- 
my kind;  with  a  fmall  admixture 
of  refinous  matter.  It  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  conglutinating 
wounds  and  ulcers  (whence  its  name 
(ra^KOKoXXx,  Jlejh  glue),  a  quality  to 
which  neither  this  nor  any  other 
drug  has  a  juft  title.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  Pulvis  cerujfa  com- 
pqfilus. 

SARSAPAR1LLA  [Lond. 
Ed.]  Radix. 

Smilax  Sarfapar'illa  Lin. 

Sarlaparilla  ;   the  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  It  confiita 
of  a  great  number  of  long  firings 
hanging  from  one  head  :  the  long 
roots,  the  only  part  ufed,  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  or 
thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of 
fibres  running  their  whole  length  ; 
fo  that  they  may  be  fplit  into 
pieces  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
They  have  a  glutinous,  bitterilh, 
not  ungrateful  tafte,  and  no  fmell. 

It 
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It  was  firft  brought  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Spaniards,  about  the 
year  1563,  with  the  character  of 
a  fpecific  for  the  cure  of  ihe  lues 
venerea  ;  and  likewife  of  feverai  ob- 
ftinate  chronic  diforders.  What- 
ever good  effects  it  might  have 
produced  in  the  warmer  climates, 
it  proved  unfuccefsful  in  thi^  ;  in- 
fomuch.  that  many  have  denied  it 
to  have  any  virtue  at  all.  Though 
very  unequal  to  the  character 
which  it  bore  at  firft,  it  appears  to 
be  in  fome  cafes  of  confiderable 
ufe  as  a  fudorific,  where  more 
acrid  medicines  are  improper. 
The  beft  preparations  are,  a  de- 
coction, and  extract  made  with 
water  ;  a  decoction  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  root,  or  a  drachm  of 
the  extract,  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe. 

SASSAFRAS  [ZW.] 
Lignum,  radix,  ejufque  cor/ix,  [Ed.^ 
Lignum  radicis  'jujque  cortex. 

Lai  r us     ujf.j  ras  L in 

Saffatras  ;  the  wood,  root,  and 
its  bark. 

Saffafras  is  brought  to  us  in 
long  ftraighi  pieces,  very  light, 
and  of  a  fpongy  texture,  covered 
with  a  rough  fungous  bark,  out- 
wardly of  an  afh  colour,  inwardly 
of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron.  It 
has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweet- 
ifh  aromatic  fubacrid  tafte  :  the 
bark  taltes  much  ftrongei  than 
any  other  part  ;  and  the  fmall 
twigs  ftronger  than  than  the  large 
pieces.  As  to  the  virtues  of  this 
root,  it  is  a  warm  aperient  and 
corroborant  ;  and  frequently  em 
ployed  with  good  fuccefs  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  juice?. 
For  thefe  purpofes,  infufion*  made 
from  the  rofped  root  or  bark,  may 
be  drank  as  tea.  In  fome  con 
ftitutions  thefe  liquors,  by  their 
fragrance,  are  apt,  on  firft  taking 
them,  to  affett  toe  head  ;  ia  fuea 


cafes  they  may  be  advantageoufly 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boil- 
ing. A  decoction  of  iaffafra9 
boiled  down  to  the  conliftence  of 
an  extract,  is  bitterifh  and  fubaftrin- 
gent.  Hoffman  affures  us,  that 
he  has  frequently  given  this  ex- 
tract to  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple 
at  a  time,  with  remarkable  lu>:cefs» 
for  (trengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera  in  cachexies,  and  alfo  in. 
the  decline  of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  hypochondriacal  fpafm3. 
Saffafras  yields,  in  diftillation,  an 
extremely  fragrant  oil,  of  a  pene- 
trating pungent  tafte,  fo  ponder- 
ous, notwithftanding  the  hghtnefs 
of  the  drug  itfelf,  as  to  link  in 
water.  Rectified  fpirit  extracts 
the  whole  taite  and  fmell  of  faffa- 
fras,  and  elevates  nothing  in  eva- 
poration ;  hence  the  fpirituous  ex- 
tract proves  the  moll  elegant  and 
efficacious  preparation,  as  con- 
taining the  virtue  of  the  root  en- 
tire- 

The  only  officinal  preparation 
of  faffafras  is  the  effential  oil. 
The  faffafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  DocoSum  SarfaparilU  cord' 
pojiium ;  and  the  oil  in  the  Tine* 
tura  guaiaci  ammoniata. 

SATUREIA  [AW.]  Herba. 

Satureia  hortenfts  Lin. 

Summer  favory  ;  the  herb. 

This  herb  is  j-aifed  annually  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purpofes. 
It  is  a  very  pungent  warm  aroma- 
tic ;  and  affords  in  diftillation  with 
water  a  fubtile  effential  oil,  of  a 
penetrating  fmell,  and  very  hot 
acrid  tafte.  It  yields  little  of  its 
virtues  by  infufion  to  aqueous  li- 
quors :  rectified  fpirit  extracts  the 
whole  of  its  tafte  and  fmell,  'but 
elevates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

SATYRION  lEd.]  Radix, 
Orchis  mafcula  Lin. 
Orchis  j  the  root. 

This 
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This  plant  is  frequent  in  fhady 
places  and  moiil  meadows :  each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a  whi- 
tilh  colour,  a  vifcid  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  a  faint  unpieafant  fmell.  They 
abound  with  a  glutinous  flimy 
juice.  With  regard  to  their  vir- 
tues, like  other  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables, they  defend  the  foiids  from 
the  acrimony  of  (harp  humours  ; 
they  have  alb  been  celebrated, 
though  on  no  very  good  founda- 
tion, for  analeptic  and  aphrodifiac 
virtues  ;  and  frequently  ufed  with 
thefe  intentions.  Salcp,  a  cele- 
brated reftorative  among  the 
Turks,  is  prepared  from  the  roots 
of  certain  plants  of  the  orchis 
kind.  This  drug,  as  fometimes 
brought  to  us,  is  in  oval  pieces,  of 
a  yeilowifh  white  colour.  fo;ne- 
what  clear  and  pellucid,  very  hard, 
and  almoft  horny*  of  little  or  no 
fmell,  and  tailing  like  gum  tra- 
gacanth.  Satyrion  root,  boiled 
in  water,  freed  from  the  fkin,  and 
afterwards  fufpended  in  the  air  to 
diy,  has  exactly  the  fame  appear- 
ance :  the  roots  thus  prepared,  dif- 
folve  in  boiling  water  into  a 
mucilage.  Geoffroy,  who  firft 
communicated  this  preparation  of 
orchis,  recommends  it  in  confump- 
tions,  in  bilious  dylenteries,  and 
diforders  of  the  brtatl,  proceed- 
ing from  an  acrimony  of  the 
juices. 

SC  AMMONIUM  \Lond.  Ed.} 

Gummi  rejina 

C'/iwoivulus  Scammoma  Lin. 

Seammony  ;   .he  gum  refin. 

Seammony  Is  a  concrete  juice, 
extracted  from  the  roots  of  a  large 
climbing  plant  growing  in  Afiatic 
Turkey.  The  bell  cornea  tiom 
Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  maflea, 
eaiily  friabie,  o,  a  mining  a(h  co 
lour  verging  to  black  ;  when 
powdered,    of    a    light    grey    or 


whitifh  colour.  An  inferior  fort 
is  brought  from  Smyrna  in  more 
compict  ponderous  pieces,  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  full  of  fand 
and  other  impurities.  This  juice 
is  chiefly  of  the  refinous  kind  : 
rectified  fpirit  diffolves  five  ounces 
out  of  fix  :  the  remainder  is  a  mu- 
cilaginous fubftance  mixed  with 
drofs :  proof  fpirit  totally  diffoives 
it,  the  impurities  only  being  left. 
It  has  a  faint  uupleafant  fmell,  and 
a  bitterifh,  iomewhat  acrimonious, 
tafle. 

Seammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
ftrong  purgative.  Some  phyfici- 
ans  have  condemned  it  as  unfafe, 
and  laid  fundry  ill  qualities  to  its 
charge  ;  the  principal  of  which  is, 
that  its  operation  is  uncertain,  a 
full  dofe  proving  fometimes  in- 
effeclual,  while  at  others  a  much 
fmaller  one  occafions  dangerous 
hypercatharfis.  This  difference, 
however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
different  circumttances  of  the 
patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality 
of  the  medicine  ;  where,  the  in- 
teftines  are  lined  with  an  exceflive 
load  of  mucus,  the  fcammony 
partes  through  them  without  ex. 
erting  itfelf ;  where  the  natural 
mucus  is  deficient  a  fmall  dofe 
of  this,  or  any  other  refinous  ca- 
thartic, irritates  and  inflames. 
Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate 
its  force  and  correct  its  imaginary 
virulence  by  expofiiTg  it  to  the 
fume  of  fulphur,  difLlving  it  in 
acid  juices,  and  the  like  :  but  this 
could  do  no  more  than  deftroy,  a9 
it  were,  a  part  of  the  medicine, 
without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  relt  Seammony  in  fubftance, 
jjdicioufly  managed,  needs  no 
c -I  rector  :  if  triturated  with  fugar, 
with  almonds,  or  with  gum,  as  we 
have  formerly  recommended  for 
other  relimms  purgatives,  it  be- 
comes iufficienily  fafe  and  mild  in 
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its  operation.  It  may  likewife  be 
conveniently  diffdved,  by  tritu- 
ration, in  a  ilrong  decottion  of 
liquorice,  and  then  poured  off  from 
the  feces  :  the  college  of  Wirtem- 
berg  allure  us,  that,  by  this  treat- 
ment, it  becomes  mildly  purgative, 
and  is  unattended  with  gripes,  or 
other  inconveniences  ;  and  that 
it  likewife  proves  inoffeniive  to 
the  palate.  The  common  dofe  of 
fcammony  is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains 

Scammony  gives  name  to  three 
different  compound  powders,  viz. 
the  Pulvis  fcammonii  compojitus, 
Pulvis  fcammojiii  compofitus  cum  aloe, 
and  Pulvis  fcammonii  cum  calomelane; 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  com 
pound  powder  of  fenna,  the  com 
pound  extract  of  colocynth,  and 
the  pills  of  colocynth  and  aloes. 

SCILLA  [Lond.  Ed.]  Radix. 

Scilla  tnaritima  Lin. 

Squil,  or  fea  onion  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  fort  of  onion,  growing- 
fpontaneoufly  on  dry  fandy  fhores 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  from 
■whence  the  root  is  annually 
brought  into  Europe.  It  fhould 
.be  chofen  plump,  found,  frefh, 
and  full  of  a  clammy  juice  :  fome 
phyficians  have  preferred  the  red 
fort,  others  the  white,  though 
neither  deferves  the  preference  to 
the  other  ;  the  only  difference  per- 
ceivable between  them  is  that  of 
the  colour  ;  and  hence  both  may 
be  ufed  promifcuoufly.  This  root 
is  very  naufeous,  intenfely  bitter 
and  acrimonious  :  much  handled 
it  ulcerates  the  fkin.  With  re- 
gard to  its  medical  virtues,  it  pow- 
erfully ftimulates  and  confequefltly 
promotes  expectoration,  urine, 
and  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm, 
fweat  :  if  the  dofe  be  confiderable, 
it  proves  emetic,  and  fometimes 
purgative.     The  principal  life   of 


this  medicine  is  where  the  primaa 
viae  abound  with  mucous  matter, 
and  the  lungs  are  oppreffed  by 
phlegm.  Dr  Wagner,  in  hia 
clinical  obfervations,  recommends 
it  given  along  with  nitre,  in 
hydiopical  fwellings,  and  in 
nephritis  ;  and  mentions  feverai 
cures  which  he  performed,  by 
giving  from  four  to  ten  grains  of 
the  powder  for  a  dofe,  mixed  with 
a  double  quantity  of  nitre  ;  he 
fays  that  thus  managed,  it  almofl 
always  operates  as  a  diuretic, 
though  fometimes  it  vomits  or 
purges.  In  dropfy,  dried  fquilla 
are  often  combined  with  mercury. 
The  moll  commodious  form  for 
the  taking  of  fquills,  unlefs  when 
defigned  as  an  emetic,  18  that  of 
a  bolus,  or  pill  :  liquid  forms  are 
to  moft  people  too  offenfive,  though 
thefe  may  be  rendered  lefs  difa- 
greeable,  both  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  by  the  addition  of  aro- 
matic diftilled  waters.  This  root 
yields  the  whole  of  its  virtues, 
both  to  aqueous  and  vinous  men- 
ftrua,  and  to  vegetable  acids.  The 
officinal  preparati  ns  of  it  in 
our  pharmacopoeias  are,  a  con- 
ferve,  dried  Iquilis,  a  fyrup,  vine- 
gar, an  oxymel,  and  pills. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM    [Ed.] 

Lingua  Cervina 

Alplttiium  Scolopendrium  Lin. 

Harts  tongue  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  confifts  of  a  number 
of  long  narrow  leaves,  without 
any  ftalk  :  it  grows  upon  rocks 
and  old  walls,  and  remains  green 
all  the  year.  The  leaves  have  a 
roughifh,  fomewhat  mucilaginous 
tafte,  like  that  of  the  maidenhair, 
but  more  dilagreeable.  They  are 
recommended  in  obltru<3.ions;  and 
for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera  ;  and  have  fometimes  been 
ufed   for   thefe   intentions,   either 
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alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
maidenhair,  or  the  other  plants 
called  capillary. 

.  SCORDIUM  [Lond.  Ed.] 
Herba. 

Teucrium  Scordium  Lin. 

Water-germander  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  fraall,  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  though  not  very  com- 
mon ;  the  fhops  are  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a  bit- 
ter tafle,  and  a  ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell.  Scordium  is  of  no 
great  efteem  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice, notwithftanding  the  deoblhru- 
ent,  diuretic,  and  fudorific  vir- 
tues, for  which  it  was  once  cele- 
brated. It  formerly  entered  the 
mithridate,  theriaca,  and  cata- 
plafm  of  cummin  feed,  and  gave 
name  to  two  compound  powders 
and  an  electuary  ;  but  it  could 
by  no  means  be  confidered  as  an 
article  of  great  activity  ;  and  from 
fuch  of  thefe  formulae  as  are  ftill 
retained,  the  fcordium  is  reject- 
ed. 

SEBESTENA  [Brun.~\  Fruc- 
tus. 

Cordia  Myxa  Lin. 

Sebeftens. 

Thefe  are  a  fort  of  plumb,  the 
produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  the 
Haft  Indies.  The  fruit  is  brought 
from  thence  in  a  dry  ftate  ;  it  is 
©f  a  dark  or  blackim  brown  co- 
lour, with  whitifh  or  am  coloured 
cups  :  the  flefh  iticks  clofe  to  the 
Hone,  which  contains  fometimes 
ope  and  fometimes  two  kernels. 
Tin's  fruit  hat  a  fweet,  very  glu 
tinous  tafte  :  and  hence  has  been 
employed  in  fome  kinds  of  hoarfe- 
»efs,  and  in  coughs  from  thin 
(harp  d'.fiuxions  :  at  prefent  it 
Mi  not  often  met  with  in  the 
fhops. 


SEDUM  ACRE  [$««.]  Her. 

ba  recens. 

Sedum  acre  Lin. 

Wall- or  Stone-crope,  or  pep- 
per ;  the  recent  plant. 

This  fpecies  of  the  fedum  is  a 
final],  perennial,  fucculent,  plant, 
growing  in  great  abundance  on 
the  tops  of  walls  and  roofs  of 
houfes.  It  has  a  faint  fmell,  and 
at  tirft  an  herbaceous  tafte  ;  but  it 
afterwards  (hews  confiderable  acri* 
mony,  exciting  a  fenfe  of  biting 
heat  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  In 
its  recent  ftate  it  (hews  very  active 
powers,  proving  emetic,  purga- 
tive, and  diuietic.  The  expref- 
fed  juice  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a  table  fpoonful,  has  been  faid  to 
prove  a  very  draftic  medicine  :  but 
the  plant  in  its  dried  ftate  (hews 
little  or  no  activity.  In  this 
country  it  is  fcarrely  employed, 
and  has  no  place  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias. Its  activity,  however, 
points  it  out  as  a  fubject  deferving 
attention. 

SENEKA  ILond.  Ed]  Ra* 
dix. 

Polygala  Senega  Lin. 

Seneka,  or  rattle -fnake  root. 

Seneka  grows  fpuntaneouflv  in 
Virginia,  and  bears  the  winters  of 
our  climate.  This  root  is  ufual- 
ly  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  lit- 
tle linger,  varioufly  bent  and  con- 
torted, and  appears  as  if  compofed 
of  joint?,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
reremble  the  tail  of  the  animal 
whofe  name  it  hears  ;  a  kind  of 
membranous  margin  runs  on  each 
tide,  the  whole  length  of  the  root. 
Its  tiide  is  at  firft  acid,  afterwatds 
vc"y  hot  and  pungent. 

The  Senegaro  Indians  are  faid 
to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-fn  >ke,  by  giv- 
ing it  internally,  and  by  applying 
it   externally    to    the   wound.       It 
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has  been  ftrongly  recommended  in 
pleurilies,  peripneumonies,  and  o- 
ther  inflammatory  diforders.  Its 
more  immediate  effects  are  thofe 
of  a  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and 
cathartic  ;  fometimes  it  proves 
emetic  :  the  two  laft  operations 
may  be  occafionally  prevented,  by 
giving  the  root  in  fmall  dofes, 
along  with  fome  aromatic  iimple 
water,  as  that  of  cinnamon.  The 
yfual  dofe  of  the  powder  is  thirty 
grains  or  more. 

Some  have  likewife  employed 
this  root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and 
not  without  fuccefs.  There  are 
examples  of  its  occalioning  a  plen- 
tiful evacuation-  by  (tool,  urine, 
and  perfpiration  ;  and  by  this 
means  removing  the  difeafe,  after 
the  common  diuretics  and  hydra- 
gogues  had  failed  :  where  this 
medicine  operates  as  a  cathartic, 
jt  generally  proves  fuccefsful. 

SENNA  [LonJ.  &/.]  Folium. 
Caffiajenna  Lin. 

Senna  ;  the  leaf. 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant  cultiva- 
ted in  Perfia,  Syria,  and  Arabia  ; 
from  whence  the  leaves  are 
brought,  dried  and  picked  from 
the  ftalks,  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt; 
and  thence  imported  into  Europe. 
They  are  of  an  oblong  figure, 
lharp  pointed  at  the  ends,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
not  a  full  inch  long,  of  a  lively 
yeliowifh  green  colour,  a  faint  not 
■very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
fubacrid,  bitterilh,  naufeous  tafte. 
Some  worfe  forts  are  brought  from 
Tripoli  and  other  places :  t-hefe 
mayeafily  be  diftinguimed  by  their 
being  either  narrower,  longer, 
and  fharper  pointed,  or  larger, 
brOader,  and  round  pointed,  with 
fmall  prominent  veins  ;  or  large 
and  obtufe,  of  a  frefh  green  co- 
lour,, without  any  yeliovv  cait. 


Senna  is  a  very  ufeful  cathartic, 
operating  mildly,  and  yet  effectu- 
ally :  and,  if  judicioufly  dofed  and 
managed,  rarely  occafioning  the 
ill  confequences  which  too  fre- 
quently follow  the  exhibition  of 
the  ftronger  purges.  The  only 
inconveniences  complained  of  in 
this  drug  are,  its  being  apt  to 
gripe,  and  its  nauleous  flavour. 
The  griping  quality  depends  on 
a  refinous  fubftance,  which,  like 
the  oth.-r  bodies  of  this  clafs,  is 
naturally  difpofed  to  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  interlines.  The 
more  this  refin  is  divided  by  fuch 
matters  as  take  off  its  tenacity, 
the  lefs  adheiive,  and  confequently 
the  lefs  irritating  and  griping  it 
will  prove  ;  and  the  lefs  it  is  divi- 
ded, the  more  griping  :  hence 
fenna  given  by  i t f elf,  or  infufiona 
made  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fluid,  gripe  feverely,  and  purge 
lefs  than  when  diluted  by  a  large 
portion  of  fuitable  menltruum,  or 
divided  by  mixing  the  infufion 
with  oily  emulfions  or  with  gum. 
The  colleges,  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  have  given  feve- 
ral  formulas  for  the  exhibition  of 
this  article  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  infu- 
fion, powder,  tincture,  and  elec- 
tuary. The  dofe  of  fenna  in  fub- 
ftance, is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm  ;  in  infufion,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drachms. 

It  has  been  cuitomary  to  reject 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fenna, 
as  of  little  or  no  ufe  :  Geoffroy 
however  obferves,  that  they  are 
not  much  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the 
leaves  themfelves.  The  pods  or 
feed  vefiels  met  with  among  the 
fenna  brought  to  us,  are  by  the 
college'  of  Bruflels  preferred  to 
the  leaves  :  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
gripe,  but  are  proportionally  lefs 
purgative. 

h  SER- 
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SERrFNTARTA      VIRGI- 
NIA NA  [Lend   Ed)  Radix. 

Arijlolochia  Serpentaria  Lin. 

Virginian  {nuke  root  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  final],  light,  bufhy 
root  confiding  of  a  number  of 
filings  or  fibres,  matted  together, 
iffuing  from  one  common  head  ; 
of  a  brownifli  colour  on  the  cut- 
fide,  and  paler  or  yellowifh  with- 
in. It  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  like 
that  of  valtrian,  but  moie  agree- 
able :  and  a  warm,  bitterifh, 
pungent  tafte.  This  root  is  a 
■warm  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  : 
it  has  been  much  celebrated  as  an 
altxipbarmac,  and  efietmed  one 
of  the  principal  remedies  in  malig- 
nant fevers  and  epidemic  difeafes, 
and  alfo  in  cutaneous  afledtions. 
It  is  given  in  fubftance  in  doles 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  and 
in  infufion  to  a  drachm  or  two. 
Ijioth  watery  and  fpitituous  men 
ftiua  extract  its  virtue  by  infufion, 
and  elevate  its  flavour  in  diililla- 
tion  :  along  with  the  water  a  imall 
portion  of  ef'ential  oil  arifes.  A 
fpirituous  tiiicrure  is  directed  as  an 
officinal  preparation. 

SERPYLLUM  \_Ed.l  Summi- 

tates  jl  rentes. 

Thymus  SepyUum  Lin. 

Mother  of  thyme  ;  the  flower 
ing  tops. 

This  is  a  fmall  creeping  plant, 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  paft'ure 
grounds.  Its  tafte,  fmell,  and 
medical  virtues  are  f.milar  to  thoff 
of  thy  me,  but  weaker. 

SEVUM.    -ee  Cvis. 

^SIMAROUBA    [Loud.    EJ.~\ 

Curie  x 

^j>rjfa  Sinaro!.la  Lin. 

Si:.  '  batjc- 

'j  hi,  bark;  with  pieces  of  tjie 
vyojlI   adhering   to  it,  is  brought 


from  Guiana  in  South  America, 
in  long  tough  pieces  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh colour,  and  a  pretty  ftrong 
bitter  tafte.  A  deccdlion  of  half 
a  drachm  js  given  for  a  dole,  and 
repented  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  hours,  in  dyfenteric 
fluxes. 

It  has  alfo  been  ufed  with  ad* 
vantage  in  lome  other  inllances  of 
iricreafed  difcharges,  particularly 
in  Ieucorrhqea.  From  its  feufible 
qualities  ic  may  be  concluded  to 
be  a  gentle  aitrmgent. 

SIN  API  [Lcrrd.Ed,~\  Semen. 

Sinapis  nigra  Lin.    \_Lond.~\ 

Sinapis 'alba  Lin.  \_Ed~\ 

Muitard  feed  ;  black  and  white. 

Thefe  feeds  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  the  multard, 
differ  very  little  from  each  o- 
ther,  excepting  that  the  black 
is  rather  more  pungent  than  the 
white. 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal ufes  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
or  fields.  Mullard,  by  its  acri- 
mony and  pungency,  is  ftimu- 
lating  :  and  Hands  defeivedly  re- 
commended for  exciting  appetite, 
promoting  cigeition,  increaling 
the  fluid  fecretions  ;  and  alfo  in 
paralytic  and  rheumatic  affections, 
and  for  the  other  purpolcs  of 
the  acrid  plants  called  antijcubut  c. 
Some  recommend  it  in  the  diicafe 
called  milreeh  or  beilon,  to  which 
frm Iters  are  fuhject.  It  impaits 
its  tafte  and  fmell  in  perfection  to 
aqueous  liquors,  while  rectified 
fpmt  extn.tts  extremely  little  of 
c  r!u-r  :  the  whole  of  the  pungency 
aiiies  with  Water  in  dfltillaticn. 
Committed  to  the  prt  fs,  it  yields 
a  conquerable  quantity  of  a  loft 
infipid  oil,  perfectly  void  of  acri- 
monj  :  tiie  cake  left  after  the  a- 
prd&crt  is  more  pungent  than  the 
multard 
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muftard  was  at  firft.  The  oil 
is  directed  as  officinal  by  the  Lon- 
don college  f  hefe  feeds  are  fome- 
times  employed  externally  iii  iina- 
p i  1  ai s  as  a  (timulant. 

SIUM  [Lorn!.]  tierbd. 

Sium  nodiflorum  Lin. 

Creeping  fkerrit,  or  water  parf- 
nip ;   the  herb. 

The  London  parmacopaeia  is 
the  only  modern  one  in  which 
this  article  has  at  prefent  a  place. 
It  is  an  indigenous  vegetable  in 
Britain,  growing  abundantly  in 
rivers  and  ditches.  It  was  for- 
merly alleged  to  be  not  only  a 
diuretic,  but  alfo  an  emmenago^ue 
and  lithontriptic.  With  thefe 
intention;!,  however,  it  is  not  now 
employed.  Dr  Withering  men- 
tions, that  a  young  lady  of  fix 
years  old  was  cured  of  an  obiti- 
nate  cutaneous  difeafe  by  taking 
three  large  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice 
twice  a  day ;  and  he  adds,  that 
he  has  repeatedly  given  to  adults 
three  or  four  ounces  every  mor- 
ning, in  limilar  complaints.  In 
fuch  dofes  it  neither  affeds  the 
head,  ftomacb,  nor  bowels.  And 
children  take  it  readily  when  mix- 
ed with  milk. 

SODA.  See  Barilla. 

SOLANUM      LETHALE. 

See  Belladonna. 

SPERM  A  CETI  [ZW.] 
Sevum  Ceti  cryftallifatum, 

SEVUM  CETI  [£<&,]  Sper- 
ma  Ceti. 

Phyfeter macrocephalus  Lin  [  Ed.  ~] 

Spermaceti. 

Spermaceti  is  a  peculiar  animal 
fat  obtained  from  the  head  of  a 
fpecies  of  whale.  It  is  an  unftu- 
ous  flaky  fubftance,  of  a  fnowy 
whitenefsj  a  foil  butyraceous  taflc, 


and  without  any  remarkable  fmell. 
The  virtues  of  this  concrete  are 
thofe  of  a  mild  emollient  :  it  is 
of  considerable  ufe  in  pains  and 
erofions  of  the  interlines,  in 
coughs  proceeding  from  thin  fhirp 
defmxions,  and  in  general  in  all 
cafes  where  the  folids  require  to 
be  relaxed,  or  acrimonious  hu- 
mours to  be  obtunded.  For  ex- 
ternal purpofes,  it  readily  diffolves 
in  oils  ;  and  for  internal  ones,  i& 
may  be  united  with  aqueous  li- 
quors into  the  form  of  an  emul- 
fion,  by  the  mediation  of  almonds, 
gums,  or  the  yolks  of  eggs. 
Sugar  does  not  render  it  perfectly 
mifcible  with  water  ;  and  alkalies, 
which  change  other  oils  and  fats 
into  fope,  have  little  effecl  on 
fpermaceti.  This  drug  ought  to 
be  kept  very  clofely  from  the 
air  ;  otherwife  its  white  colour 
foon  changes  into  a  yellow,  and  its 
mild  unftuous  tafte  into  a  ran- 
cid and  offenfive  one.  After  it 
has  iuffered  this  difagreeable  al- 
teration, both  the  colour  and 
quality  may  be  recovered  again  by 
iteeping  it  in  alkaline  liquors,  or 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine. 

SPIGELLA  [Land.  Ed.\Ra* 
dix 

Spigelia  marilandlca  Lin. 

Indian  p;nk;   the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the; 
{but hern  parts  of  North   America. 

The  roots  are  celebrated  as  an 
anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the 
expuihon  of  lumbrici.  Some  or- 
der it  in  dofes  of  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  ;  and  allege  that  it  oc- 
calions  nervous  affections  if  given 
in  larger  dofes  ;  while  others 
Older  it  in  drachm  dofes}  alleging 
that  the  bad  effects  mentioned, 
more  readily  happen  from  fmall 
doies,    as   the  larger  ones     often 
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purge  or  puke  ;  fome  prefer  the 
form  of  infufion.  An  emetic  is 
generally  premifed  ;  and  its  pur- 
gative effect  affifted  by  fame  fuita- 
ble  additions. 

SPINA  CERV1NA  [t«w£] 
Bacca. 

RHAMNTUS  CATHARTI- 
CUS  \_Edln  ]  Baccarum  fuccus. 

Rhammus  caiharllcus  Lin, 

Buck  thorn  ;  the  berries. 

This  tree,  or  bufh,  is  common 
In  hedges ;  it  flowers  in  June,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  September  or  the 
beginning  of  October.  In  our  mar- 
kets, the  fruit  of  fome  other  trees, 
as  the  black  b'.:rry  bearing  alder*, 
and  the  dog-berry  tree,  have  of 
Sate  often  been  mixed  with  or  fub- 
ftituted  for  thofe  of  buck-thorn. 
This  abufe  may  be  difcovered  by 
opening  the  berries,  thofe  of  buck- 
thorn have  generally  four  feeds, 
the  berries  of  the  alder  two,  and 
thofe  of  the  dog  berry  only  one. 
Buckthorn  berries,  bruifed  on 
white  paper,  give  it  a  green  tinc- 
ture, which  the  others  do 
not.  Thole  who  fell  the  juice  to 
the  apothecaries,  are  faid  to 
mix  with  it  a  large  proportion  of 
water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint 
<3ifagreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been 
in  confiderable  elteem  as  cathartics: 
and  celebrated  in  dropfits,  rheuma- 
tifns,  and  even  in  the  gout :  though 
in  tuefe  cafes  they  have  no  advan- 
tage above  oihtr  purgatives,  and 
arc  mere  bffenfive,  and  operate 
more  feverely,  than  many  which 
the  mops  are  furuiihed  with  :  they 
^met ally  occafior:  gripes,  ficknefs, 
d  y  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
leave  a  tlurft  of  loiig  duration. 
The  dofe  is  about  twenty  of  the 
ircfli    bctrics    in    iubftance,    and 


twice  or  thrice  this  number  ire 
decoction;  an  ounce  of  the  expreff- 
ed  juice,  or  a  drachm  of  the  dried 
berries.  A  fyrup  prepared  from 
the  juice  is  kept  in  the  mops  :  in 
this  preparation  the  naufeous  fla- 
vour of  the  buckthorn  is  fomewhat 
corrected  by  the  fugar,  and  the 
addition  of  aromatics. 

SPIRITUS  CORNU  CER- 
VI  ;  \_Ed.~\  Ajtimonl*  ex  ojjibus  vet 
cornulus  animalium  parata,  portio 
•volatilior  liquida  diJl'tUatione pur'tfica- 
ta  ut  decolor  Jit. 

Spirit  of  harts-horn. 

This  is  the  more  volatile  liquid 
part  of  the  alkaline  fait,  obtained 
from  the  bones  and  horns  of  ani- 
mals, well  rectified  by  diftillation 
fo  as  to  become  eolourlefs. 

The  volatile  alkali,  as  got  by 
diftillation  with  a  ftrong  fire  from 
any  animal  matter*  from  foot,  &c. 
is,  when  pure,  one  and  the  fame 
thing. 

Of  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  we 
(hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
fpeak,  under  the  head  of  prepara- 
tions, v/hen  we  come  to  mention 
the  Liquor  volatilts,  fal,  et  oleum, 
cornu  cervi,  which,  although  they 
derive  their  name  from  hartlhorn, 
may  be  obtained  from  any  animal 
fubftance,  excepting  fat. 

As  fir  ft  diftilled  from  the  fub- 
ject,  this  liquor  is  impregnated 
with  oil,  rendered  fetid  or  empy- 
reumatic  by  the  procefs.  The  oily 
volatile  alkali  has  been  chiefly  pre- 
pared by  diftillation  in  large  iron 
pots,  with  a  fire  increafed  by  de- 
greestoa  ftrong  red  heat:  a  watery 
liquor  riles  firit,  then  the  volatile 
fait,  along  with  a  yellowifh,  and  at 
length  a  dark  reddifli  oil  ;  a  part 
of  the  fait  diflolve6  in  the  water 
and  lorms  the  fpirit,  which  is  con- 
liderably  feparated  from  the  oil  by 
filtration 
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filtration  through  wet  paper.  It 
is  re&ified  by  repeated  diftillations 
with  a  very  gentle  heat.  Greateft 
part  of  the  fait  always  comes  over 
before  the  water ,  a  little  of  the 
fait  is  generally  allowed  to  remain 
undiflblved  as  a  teft  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  fpirit.  However  colour- 
lefs  the  fait  or  fpirit  of  hartlhorn 
may  be  thus  rendered  ;  yet  by 
keeping  they  become  yellow  and 
nauleous,  owing  to  the  q  antity  of 
oil  which  they  Itill  retain.  The 
Edinburgh  college  order  thi*  arti- 
cle to  be  got  from  the  manufactur- 
er, rather  than  prepared  by  the 
apothecary  himfelf,  who  cannot  do 
it  to  any  advantage. 

The  volatile  alkali  is  got  in  its 
pureft  ftate  from  fal  ammoniac. 
It  'S  ufed  externally,  held  to  the 
nofe,  on  account  of  its  pungent 
odour,  in  cafes  of  fointnefs  and 
fyncope  ;  and  mixed  with  undlu- 
ous  matter  as  a  rubefacient.  It  is 
ufed  internally  to  obviate  fpafm 
in  hyfteria,  torpor  in  hypochon- 
driafis,  and  with  a  view  to  excite 
the  vis  vitas. 

It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that  in 
fome  instances  intermittents  have 
been  fuccelsfully  cured  by  it,  even 
after  the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed. 
With  this  view  fifteen  drops  of 
the  fpirit  are  given  in  a  tea  cupful 
of  cold  fpring  water,  and  repeated 
five  or  fix  times  in  each  intermif- 
fion. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  REC- 
TIFiCATUS  [Lond.]  Continet 
alkoholis  partes  95  et  aqua  dijtidate 
partes  in    partibus    1  CO  ;     hujus 

pondus  fpecijicum  ejt  ad  pondus  aqute 
di/iillata  ut  8  3  ij   ad  ,  000 

SPIRITUS  VINO  a  US  REC 
TIFICATUS     five     PURiSv- 
MUS    [Ed.']   Spiritus   dijiillaius   ex 
vino  vel  aliit  liquor ibus  fcrmentatis 


ab  odore  ingrato  purificatus,  cujttf 
libra  menfurajit  ponderis  unciarum 
decern. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  By 
the  direction  of  the  London  col- 
lege it  is  faid  to  contain  95  parts 
of  pure  alkohol  and  5  of  water  in 
the  too,  and  to  be  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  835,  water  being  100c 
The  Edinburgh  college  does  not 
mention  the  quantity  of  alkohol 
which  it  contains,  and  determines 
its  fpecific  gravity  by  faying  the 
pound  meafure  of  it  ought  to 
weigh  ten  ounces,  i.  e.  its  fpecific' 
gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  10  to- 
12  or  as  833 1-  to  1 00c. 

The  purification  of  the  fpi- 
rit is  effected  by  one  or  more  re- 
peated diftillations  in  a  very  gen- 
tle heat,  with  certain  additions 
to  keep  down  the  phlegm 
and  the  grofs  oil,  in  which 
the  ill  flavour  refides.  Thefe 
fpirits,  whatever  vegetable  fub- 
jects  they  have  been  produced 
from,  are,  when  perfectly  pure, 
one  and  the  fame  They  have  a 
hot  pungent  tafte,  without  any- 
particular  flavour  ;  they  readily 
catch  flame,  and  burn  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  marks 
of  an  aqueous  moifture  behind  ; 
diftilied  by  a  heat  lefs  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  they  totally  anfe, 
the  latt  runnings  proving  as  fla- 
vourlefs  and  inflammable  as  the 
firft  they  diflblve  cflential  veget- 
able oils  and  refins  into  an  uniform, 
tranfparent  fluid. 

The  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  as 
menftrua  for  the  virtues  of  other 
medicines,  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all 
the  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  it  alfo  hardens  the  folid 
parts.  Applied  externally,  it 
ftreogthens  the  vefiels,  and  thus 
may  reltrain  pafiive  hemcrrhagies. 

It- 
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It  inftantly  contract  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves  it  touches 
and  deprives  them  of  fenfe  and 
motion.  Hence  employing  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  in  fomentations,  not- 
withftanding  the  fpecious  titles  of 
vivifying:,  heating*  reftoring  mo- 
bility, revolving,  difiipating,  and 
the  like,  ufually  attributed  to 
them,  may  fometimes  be  attend- 
ed with  unhappy  confequences. 
Thefe  liquors  received  undiluted 
Into  the  ftomach,  produce  the 
fame  effects,  contracting  all  the  fo- 
lid  parts  which  they  touch,  and  de* 
ftreying,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  their 
ufe  and  office  ;  if  the  quantity  be 
confiderable*  a  palfy  or  apoplexy 
follows,  which  ends  in  death. 
Taken  iri  fmall  quantity,  and  duly 
diluted,  they  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agili- 
ty :  if  farther  continued,  the  fenfes 
are  difordered,  voluntary  motion 
deftroyed,  and  at  length  the  fame 
inconveniences  brought  on  as  be- 
fore. Vinous  fpirits,  therefore  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted, 
may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  while  in 
larger  ones  they  aft  as  a  poifon 
of  a  particular  kind.  And  they 
generally  prove  deleterious  from 
long  continued  ufe  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  frequently  to  intoxicate. 

SPIR1TUS  VINCKUS  TE- 
NUiOR  [Lond.)  Continet  alkobolis 
partes  55,  et  aqua  dijillata  partes 
45  in  parlibus  ioo.  Hujus  poniius 
fpeiijicum  eft  ad  pondus  aqua  dmiUata 
at  930  ad  ioco. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  Th- 
NUIOR,  five  DILUTUS  [£<Tj 
Spirit  us  reBificatus  cui  immxtafttit 
aqua  pars  aqua,  qualem  lingua  verua- 
€ula  •aocawus  PROOF  SPJRJTS. 

Froof  fpirit  of  wine  It  con- 
'tains,     according    to   the   London 


college,  ec.  parts  of  alkohol  and 
45  of  diftilled  water  in  ico.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  diitil- 
led  water  as  930  to  1000. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direft 
proof  fpirit  to  be  made  by  nvxing 
equal  parts  of  water  and  rectified 
fpirit. 

The  fpirits  ufually  called  proof, 
are  diftilled  from  different  ferment- 
ed liquors,  freed  from  their  phlegm 
and  ill  flavour  only  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. Their  purity,  with  regard 
to  flavour,  may  be  eafily  deter- 
mined from  the  tafte,  efpecially  if 
the  fpirit  be  firft  diluted.  It  were 
to  be  wiihed  that  we  had  a  certain 
ftandard  with  regard  to  their 
flrength  or  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  them  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  greatly  influences 
feveral  medical  preparations,  parti- 
cularly the  tinctures  :  for  as  pure 
fpirit  diiTolvea  the  refin  and  volatile 
oil,  and  water  only  the  gummy 
and  faline  parts  of  vegetables,  it 
is  evident  that  a  variation  in  the 
proportions  v\ herein  thefe  are  mix- 
ed, will  vary  the  diffolving  power 
of  the  menftruum,  and  confequently 
the  virtue  of  the  preparation  ;  and 
from  this  circumftance  apotheca- 
ries would  do  better  by  preparing 
it  themfelves,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  Edinburgh  college 
th  in  by  purchafing  it  from 
dealers. 

SPONGE  \  [Land  Ed.} 

Spong  a  officinalis  Lin, 

bponge. 

Sponge  is  a  foft,  light,  very  po» 
rons  an!  compi edible  fubftance, 
readily  imbibing  water,  and  diltend- 
ing  thereby.  It  is  found  adhering 
to  rucks,  paliiularly  in  fhe  \ichi- 
pelago.  It  is  generally  iuppofed 
to  be  a  vegetable  production  :  but 
is  in  reality  of  auiuial  origin,  for 

it 
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it  yieUs  the  fame  principles  with 
animal  Jubilances  in  general  : 
volatile  fait  i9  obtained  from  it  in 
larger  quantity  than  from  almoft 
any  animal  matter,  except  the  ba^s 
of  the  filk  worm  On  this  fait 
feem  to  depend  the  virtues  of  the 
officinal  fpongia  ujla,  which  has 
been  ftrongly  recommended  in 
fcrophulous  affections  ;  and  parti 
cularly  celebrated  for  removing 
that  large  fwelling  of  the  neck, 
termed  bronchocele,  which  is  pro- 
bably of  a  fcrophulous  nature. 

Crude  fponge  from  its  property 
of  imbibing,  and  being  dillended 
by  moillure,  is  fometimes  ufed  as 
a  tent  for  dilating  wounds  ;  and 
to  fit  it  for  thefe  intentions  the 
fponge  is  immerfed  in  melted  wax, 
and  fubjedted  to  preffure  till  cool  : 
In  this  ftate  it  may  be  eafily  form- 
ed into  proper  tents,  fo  as  to  be 
introduced  where  neceffary  ;  and 
from  the  gradual  melting  of  the 
wax,  in  confequence  of  the  heat 
of  the  part,  a  dilatation  of  courfe 
takes  place. 

It  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  mouths 
of  wounded  veiTels  ;  and  when  re- 
tained by  proper  compreffion,  it 
has  prevented  confiderabie  bleed- 
ings preferably  to  agaric,  or  puff- 
ball. 

STANNUM  \_Lond.  EJ.-]  Li- 
maiura  et  Pulvis. 

The  filings  ami  powder  of  tin. 

Tin  is  the  lighten;  and  moil  fu- 
£b!e  of  all  metals.  Heated,  it  be- 
comes fo  brittle  as  to  fall  in  pieces 
by  a  blow;  and  by  agitation  (when 
juil  ready  to  melt)  it  is  loaned  in 
to  a  powder :  hence  the  officinal 
method  of  pulverifing;  this  metal, 
to  be  defcnbed  in  its  place.  The 
proper  menftruum  of  tin  is  aqua 
reaia.  Vegetable  acids  likewife 
d'iffolve  it  in  confiderabie  quantity, 
though  it  has  long  been  iuppofed 


not  to  be  at  all  foluble  in  them, 
unlefs  previoufly  well  calcined. 

This  metal  wasformeily  account- 
ed  a   fpecific    in    diforders  of  the 
uterus   and    lungs  ;  a    calx   of   tin 
and    antimony   is  Hid  retained    in 
fome     difpenfatories,     undi  r     the 
name  of  an    antiheflic  .•    but    thele 
are    virtues    to  which  it  certainly 
has  little  claim.      It  has  been  cele- 
brated as  an  anthelmintic  :   and   is 
faid  to  deftroy  fome  kinds  of  worms 
which  elude  ihe  force  of  other  me- 
dicines,    particularly    the      tsenia  : 
poffiblv    the  caufe    of    this    effecl: 
may  be  from  an  admixture  of  a  por- 
tion of  arfenic.      Tin  has  a  itrong 
affinity    with   arfenic  :     infomuch, 
that  when  once  united  therewith, 
the     arfenic,    notwithfUnding    its 
volatility    in    other   circumftances, 
cannot  be  totally   expelied,    either 
by  flow  calcination  or  by  a  vehe- 
ment fire.      Almoll  all  the  ores  of 
tin    contain    more   or  lefs   of  this 
poilonous    mineral,    which   is    not 
entirely    feparaole     in     the     com- 
mon procefies  by   which   the   ores 
are  run  down,  or  the  metal  farther 
purified.       Filings    of  tin  held    in 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  emit  a  thick 
fume,    fmelling   of  garlic  :    which* 
fmell  is  univerlally  held  in   mineral 
fubftances  to  be  a  criterion   of  ar- 
fenic.    Mr  Henckel  has  difcover- 
ed  a  method   of  feparating    actual 
arfenic,    from   tin,    by   fointion  in 
aqua     regia     and     cryitaliifation. 
Mr   Margraff  has  given  a    farther 
account  of  this  piocefs  :     and   re- 
lates, that  from    the  "tins    uiually 
reputed  pure,    he  has  obtained  one 
eighth  of  their  weight  of  cryibals 
of  arienic. 

But.  notwithftanding  thefe  ob- 
iervztions,  Jl.mnum  puivertfaium,  af-  ' 
ter  wards  to  be  mentioned,  is  every 
clay  taken  internally  with  perfect 
impunity,  even  in  ounce  dofes,  al- 
though, unlels  in  cafes  of  iasnia,  it 
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is   in   general  employed  irt  much 
Imaller  dofes. 

STAPHISAGRIA      £iW. 

JEd~\  Semen. 

Delphinium  Staphifagria  Lin. 

Stavefacre  ;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 
an  irregularly  triangular  figure,  of 
a  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellowifh  or  whitifh  wkhin  : 
they  are  ufually  brought  from 
Italy  ;  the  plant  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country,  though  it 
bears  our  fevereft  colds  They 
have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
very  naufeous,  bitterifh,  burning 
tafte.  Stavefacre  was  employed 
by  the  antients  as  a  cathartic  ; 
but  it  operates  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, that  its  internal  ufe  has  been 
among  the  generality  of  practition- 
ers, for  fome  time  laid  afide  It 
is  chiefly  employed  in  external  ap- 
plications, for  fome  kinds  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  and  for  deftroy- 
ing  lice  and  other  infefts  ;  info 
much,  that  from  this  virtue  it  has 
received  its  name,  in  diffeient  lan- 
guages ;  herha  pedicu/aris,  herbe 
aux    poux,     iaujskraut,     loufewort, 

STIBIUM.     See   Antimoni- 


STCECHAS,  lBnm.~\  Flos. 

Lavendula  Jicechas  Lin. 

Arabian  (techas,  or  French  la- 
vender flowers. 

This  is  a  (hrubby  plant,  confider- 
abiy  fmaller  than  the  common  la- 
vender. The  flowery  heads  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  France  :  they  are 
*eiy  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the 
paflage  ;  and  even  when  they  e- 
.  this  inconvenience,  are  gene- 


rally much  inferior  to  thofe  raifed 
in  our  gardens.  The  beft  ftechas 
which  we  receive  from  abroad,  has 
no  great  fmell  or  tafte  :  Pomet  af- 
firms, that  fuch  as  the  (hops  of 
Paris  are  fupplied  with  is  entirely 
deftitute  of  both  ;  while  that  of 
our  own  growth,  either  when 
frefh  or  when  carefully  dried,  has 
a  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm, 
aromatic,  bitterilh,  fubacrid  tafte  : 
difUlled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a  fragrant 
eflential  oil  :  to  rectified  fpirit  it 
imparts  a  ftrong  tincture,  which 
infpifiated  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic extract.  This  aromatic 
plant  is  rarely  met  with  in  pre- 
scription ;  the  only  officinal  com- 
pofitions  into  which  it  was  ad* 
mitted,  were  the  mithridate  and 
theriaca. 

There  is  another  fort  called  fie" 
chas,  which  from  the  beauty  and 
durability  of  its  flowers  has  of  late 
years  had  a  place  in  our  gardens, 
and  whofe  aromatic  qualities  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  attention  ;  thi3 
is  the  Gnaphalium  arenarium  Lin. 
the  golden  ftechas  goldilocks,  or 
yellow  caffido.ny  ;  its  flowers  Hand 
in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  bran- 
ches ,  they  are  of  a  deep  Ihining 
yellow  colour,  which,  when  they 
are  properly  dried,  they  retain  in 
perfection  for  many  years  ;  their 
fm  11  is  fragrant  and  agreeable, 
fomewhat  of  the  mufljy  kind  ; 
their  tafte  warm,  pungent,  and 
fubaftringent  :  they  impart  their 
flavour  to  water  in  diftillation, 
and  by  infuiion  to  reftilied 
fpirit. 

STRAMONIUM  [£</.}  Her- 
ba. 

Datura  Stramonium  Lin. 
Thorn  apple  ;   th,  herb. 
The  ihamonium  was  commonly 
con- 
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confidered  as  a  ftrong  narcotic  poi 
fon  ;  but  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  prac- 
titioners by  Dr  btoerk  of  Vienna. 
It  grows  indigenous  in  fome  parts 
of  Britain,  among  rubbifh  and  on 
dunghills.  It  has  been  ufed  in 
ternally,  under  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tract or  infpiff.ted  juice  from  the 
leaves.  This  extraft  has  been 
chiefly  employed  in  maniacal  cafes; 
and  when  given  in  doles  of  from 
one  to  ten  grains  or  upwards  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day,  it  has  been 
alleged  to  be  attended  with  fur- 
prifing  effe&s,  on  the  authority 
not  only  of  Dr  Stoerk,  but  of 
Dr  Odhelius,  Dr  Wedenberg, 
and  others.  Dr  Odhelius  in  par- 
ticular informs  us.  that  of  four 
teen  patients  to  whom  he  gave  it, 
eight  were  completely  cured,  five 
were  relieved,  and  one  only  re- 
ceived no  benefit.  We  have  not, 
however,  heard  of  its  being  equal- 
ly fuccefsful  in  Britain  ;  and  it  is 
here  fo  little  employed  as  to  have 
ftill  no  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  London  college.  It  cer- 
tainly deferves  the*  attention  of 
practitioners,  and  well  merits  a 
trial,  in  affections  often  incurable 
by  other  means.  The  powder  of 
the  leaves  or  feeds  promifes  to 
furmfli  a  mure  certain  or  conveni- 
ent formula  than  the  infpiffated 
juice.  Belides  maniacal  cafes  the 
ftramonium  has  been  alfo  employ- 
ed, and  form  times  with  advantage, 
in  convulfive  and  epileptiG  af 
fections.  If  is  not  only  taken  in- 
ternally, but  has  a'fo  been  ufed 
externally.  An  ointment  prepar 
ed  from  the  leaves  of  the  ftramo 
nium  has  been  faid  to  give  eafe  in 
external  inflammations  and  in  hae 
morrhoids. 

STYRAX    CALAMITA 
[Load.  Ed.~]  Refina, 

I 


Styrax  officinalis  Lin. 

Storax. 

This  is  an  odoriferous  re* 
finous  fubflance,  exuding  from 
a  tree  growing  in  the  warmer 
climates. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to"  diftin- 
guifli  three  fort9  of  ftorax,  thought 
only  one  is  ufually  met  with  in 
the  fhop3. 

I  Styrax  calimita,  or  ftorax  in 
the  cane,  fo  calied  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  Pamphylia  It  is  ei- 
ther in  fma!l  rtiftindt  tears  of  a 
whitilh  or  reddiftj  colour,  or  in 
large  mafles  compofed  of  fuch. 

2.  Storax  in  the  lump  or  red  fto* 
rax.  This  is  in  mafles  of  an  uni- 
form texture,  of  a  yellowilh  red  ot 
brown ifli  colour  ;  though  fome- 
times  likewife  interfperfed  with  a 
few  whitilh  grains.  Of  this  fort 
there  has  been  fome  to  be  lately 
met  with  in  the  (hops  under  the 
name  of  Itorax  in  th  tear. 

3.  The  comm  n  jtorax  of  the 
(hops  is  in  large  maifesj  confi- 
derably  lighter  »nd  lefs  compact 
than  the  foregoing  :  it  appears 
on  examination  to  be  compofed 
of  a  fine  refinous  juice,  mixed 
wi'h  a  quantity  of  faw  cluft  For 
what  purpofe  this  addition  is 
m  de,  is  difficult  to  fay,  but  it 
can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  be 
done  with  any  fraudulent  view, 
fince  the  faw  d uft  appears  at  fight. 
This  common  ftorax  is  much  lefs 
eft,  emed  than  the  two  firft  forts  ? 
though,  when  freed  from  the 
woody  matter,  it  proves  luperior 
in  point  of  fragrance  to  either  of 
them-  Rectified  fpirit,  the  common 
menftruum  of  rcfins  d'.ffolve-  the 
floiax,  leaving  the  v  ood  behind; 
nor  does  thi-  tincture  co'»fii<erably 
lole  its  va. liable  parts  on  being 
infpiiTaed  to  a  folid  confidence  5 
while     aqueous     liquors     elevate 
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almoft  all  the  fragraery  of   the 
ftorax. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  'the  odoriferous  reftns  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  great  advan- 
tage in  languor»,  and  in  debilities 
of  the  neivou3  fyftem  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  much  ufed  in  modem 
pra&ice. 

i  STYR  AX  LIQUID  A  [Z>a».] 

L'tquidambra  ftyraciflua  Lin. 
i   Liquid  ftorax. 

The  genuine  liquid  ftorax,  ac- 
cording to  Petiver's  account,  is- 
obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in 
the  ifland  Cobros  in  the  Red  Sea  : 
the  preparers  of  this  commodity 
yearly  dear  off  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  boil  it  in  fea  water  to  the 
confidence  of  bird  lime  ;  the  re- 
finous  matter  which  floats  on  the 
furface  is  taken  off,  liquified  in 
boiling  water,  and  pafled  through 
a-ftrainer.  The  purer  part  which 
paffes  through,  and  the  more  im- 
pure which  remains  on- the  ftrainer, 
and  contains  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark,  are 
both  fent  to  Moco  ;  from  whence 
they  are  fometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  brought  to  us.  The  firft 
h  of  the  eonftftence  of  honey, 
tenacious,  of  a  reddifh  or  afh 
brown  colour.,  an  acrid  un&ucus 
tafte;  and approachesinfmeii,tothe 
folid  ftorax,  but  fo  ftrong  as  to  be 
difagreeable  :  the  other  is  full  of 
woody  matter,  and  much  weaker 
in  I'm  ell. 

The  genuine  liquid  ftorax  is  even 
at  Moco  a  rare  commodity  and 
fold  at  a  very  high  price,  and 
it  has  feldcm  entered  the  (hops 
of  other  apothecaries.  A  refinous 
juice,  pofRffuig  fomewhat  of  the 
fame  fenfi  Me  qualities,  brought 
from  the  Spanifh  provinces  in 
South  America,  and  perhaps  the 
product  of  the  fame  tree^  is  fome- 


times fold  in  place  of  it.  But 
much  more  frequently  what  we 
meet  with  under  this  name  is. 
an  artificial  compound  of  folid 
ftorax,  common  refin,  wine,  and 
oil,  beat  up  together  to  a  proper 
confidence.  Concerning  the  real 
virtues  of  liquid  ftorax,  obfer- 
vations  are  altogether  wanting  : 
hence  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  have  expunged 
it  from  the  catalogue  of  offici- 
nal s. 

SUCCINUM  [Land.  £</.] 

Amber. 

This  is  a  folid,  brittle,  bitumi- 
nous fubftance,  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  or  found  upon  the  fea- 
fhores  ?  the  largeft  quantities  are 
met  with  along  thecoafts  of  Polifn 
Pruflia  and  Pomerania.  It  is  of 
a  white  yellow,  or  brown  colour? 
fometime3  opake,  and  fometimes 
very  clear  and  tranfparent.  The 
dark  coloured  and  opake  forts,  by 
digeltion  with  certain  expreffcd 
oils  and  animal  fats,  become 
clearer,  paler  coloured,  more  pel- 
lueid,  and  eonfiderably  harder. 
Amber  boiled  in  water,  neither 
foftens  nor  undergoes  any  fenfible 
alteration  :  expofed  to  a  greater 
heat,  without  addition,  it  melts 
into  a  black  mafs  like  fome  of  the 
more  common  bitumens :  fet  on 
fire,  its  fmell  refembles  that  which 
arifes  from  the  finer  kinds  of  pit- 
coal  :  diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields 
an  oil  and  a  volatile  acidulous 
fait. 

Amber  in  fubftance  has  very 
little  fmell  or  tafte  ;  and  hence  it 
has  by  fome  been  reckoned  a  mere 
jna&ivc  earthy  body.  It  was  for- 
merly accounted  an  abforbent,  and 
as  fuch  had  a  place  in  the  com- 
pound powder  of  crabs-claws  :  it 
certainly  has  no  title  to  this  clafs 
of  medicines,  a»  not  being  afted 

on 
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on  by  any  acid.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  of  fervice  in  the  fluor  albus, 
gleets,  hyiteric  affections,  &c  ; 
and  with  thefe  intentions  is  fome- 
times  given  in  the  form  of  impalpa- 
ble powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm.  A  tincture  of  amber 
made  in  rectified  fpirit,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  promifes  to 
be  of  fervice  in  thefe  diforders. 
Boerhaave  extols  this  tincture  as 
having  incredible  efficacy  in  all 
thofe  diftempers  which  proceed 
from  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  and 
in  hypochondrical,  hyfterical,  and 
cold  languid  cafes  If  part  of  the 
fpirit  be  abftracted  by  a  gentle 
heat,  the  remainder  proves  a  very 
elegant  aromatic  balfam,  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
preparations  obtainable  from  this 
concrete. 

Amber  in  the  ftate  of  powder 
formerly  entered  feveral  officinal 
compofitions,  from  all  which  it 
is  now  rejected  :  but  it  is  the  bafis 
of  an  oil  and  fait  to  be  afterwards 
mentioned  among  the  preparations 
which  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
ftate  in  which  they  are  at  firft  ob- 
tained, but  more  frequently  in  a 
purified  or  rectified  ftate. 

SULPHUR  lLond.-\ 

SULPHURIS  FLORES 
TLond.  Ed.~\  Sulphur fublimatum. 

Sulphur  j  and  flowers  of  fuh 
phur. 

Sulphur,  or  brimftone,  is  a  yel- 
low fubftance,  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom, fuliblc  in  a  fmall  degree  of 
heat,  totally  volatile  in  a  ftrouger, 
readily  inflammable,  burning  with 
a  blue  flame,  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  fuffocating  acid  fume.  It 
diflblves  in  alkaline  liquors  and  in 
oils ;  not  in  acids,  water,  or  vi- 
nous fpirits. 

It  ig  ufually  brought  to  us  in 


large  irregular  mafles,  which  are 
afterwards  melted  and  calt  into 
cylindrical  rolls  with  the  addition 
of  fome  coarfe  refin,  flour,  or 
the  like  ;  whence  the  paler  colour 
of  the  rolls.  Sulphur  is  frequently 
found  native  in  the  earth,  fome- 
times in  traniparent  pieces  of  a 
greenifh  or  bright  yellow  colour  ; 
but  more  commonly  in  opaque 
grey  ones,  with  only  fome  fti  eaks  of 
yellow.  Thislalt  is  the  fort  which 
is  called  fulphur  •vivum  ;  though 
that  met  with  under  this  name  in 
the  (hops,  is  no  other  than  the 
drofs  remaining  after  the  fublima- 
tion  of  Sulphur.  All  the  forts  of 
fulphur  are,  when  perfectly  pure, 
in  no  refpedt  different  from  each 
other.  Notwithttanding  the  pre- 
ference given  by  fome  to  the  more 
uncommon  foffil  forts,  thefe  lalfc 
r-re  the  leaft  proper  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  as  being  the  moft  fub* 
ject  to  an  admixture  of  foreign 
matter  both  of  the  metallic  and 
arfenical  kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion  ;  it  paffes  through  the  whole 
habit,  and  manifeftly  tranfpires 
through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  aa 
appears  from  the  fulpbureous  fmell 
of  perfons  who  have  taken  it,  and 
from  filver  being  ftained  in  their 
pockets  of  a  blackifh  colour,  which 
is  the  known  effect  of  fulphureous 
fumes.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy 
againft  cutaneous  difcafes,  both 
given  internally  and  applied  exter- 
nally. Jt  has  Kkewife  been  re? 
commended  in  coughs,  althmas, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  brealt 
and  lungs  ;  and  particularly  in 
catarrhs  of  the  chronic  kind.  But 
probably,  the  benefit  derived 
from  it  in  thefe  cafes,  is  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  its  operation  as  a 
gentle   laxative  5    and    with    this 
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intention  it  is  frequently  ufed 
with  great  advantage  in  haemor- 
rhoidal  affe&ions,  and  many  other 
difeafes  in  which  it  is  proper  to 
keep  the  belly  gently  open. 
Though  fulphur  be  not  foluble  in 
water,  yet  boiling  water  poured 
Upon  it  in  a  elofe  veffel,  obtains 
fome  impregnation.  This  water 
has  by  fome  been  highly  extolled 
as  a  very  effectual  remedy  for  pre- 
venting returns  of  gout  and  rheu- 
jjiatifm. 

The  common  dofe  of  fulphur 
yarely  exceeds  a  fcruple,  though 
GeofFroy  goes  as  far  as  two 
drachms. 

Sulphur  is  the  balls  of  two 
formula;  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
troches  and  an  ointment  :  the 
former  intended  for  internal  ufe, 
the  latter  to  be  employed  ex- 
ternally. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  fub- 
ftance  that  though  a  medicine  of 
confiderable  tfficacy,  it  neverthe- 
lefs  rcftrains  that  of  fome  others 
pf  the  molt  powerful  kind.  Mer- 
cury and  regulus  of  antimony  are 
rendered,  by  the  admixture  of 
fulphur,  inaftive  Hence,  when 
antimonial  and  mercurial  medi- 
cines exceed  in  operation,  fulphur 
has  been  given  for  abating  their 
violence  :  but  the  influence  it  has 
probul  ly  depends  on  its  operating 
as  a  gentle  laxative. 

SUS  ADEPS  \_Londr\ 
AKUNGIA      POKC1NA 

Sus  for  fa  I. in. 

Hogs-lard. 

In  hogs-lard  we  have  a  very 
pure  animal  fat,  almolt  entiieiy 
free  from  any  peculiar  impregt.a 
tion  and  or  a  foft  confidence. 
Hence  it  is  a  very  ufefuf  emollient 
for  relaxing  thole  paits  to  which 
it  is  applied  ;  and  it  is  alio  a  very 


convenient  article  for  giving  the 
proper  confidence  to  ointments, 
plaftets,  and  liniments.  Indeed 
this,  and  the  fevum  ovillum  or  mut- 
ton fuet,  are  the  only  fats  now 
retained  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Colleges,  although  former- 
ly more  than  twenty  different  fats 
entered  fome  lilts  of  the  materia 
medica  Each  particular  fat  was 
then  fuppofed  to  poffefs  peculiar 
properties  ;  but  for  this  there  was 
probably  no  foundation  :  even 
thofe  retained  are  now  lefs  employ, 
ed  than  before,  as  it  has  been 
imagined  that  a  proper  confiftence 
of  any  kind  may  be  more  certainly 
obtained  by  determined  propor- 
tions of  wax  and  oil  ;  but  as 
thefe  articles  are  more  expenfive, 
hogs-lard  and  mutton  fuet  are 
often  fubftituted  for  them  by  the 
apothecaries. 

TACAMAHACA      [£/•««] 

Rejina. 

Populus  balfamifera  Lin. 

Tacam^haci  ;  the  reiin. 

This  refinous  fubftance  is  obtain- 
ed from  a  tall  tree,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  contintnt  of 
America,  and  in  a  nV-ltered  fitua- 
tion  beais  the  winters  of  our 
climate.  Two  forts  of  this  refin  are 
fometimes  to  be  met  with.  The 
belt,  called  from  its  being  collefted 
in  a  kind  of  gourd  (hells,  tacama- 
hucain  Jhellsy  is  fomewhat  uncfu- 
ous  and  loftifh,  of  a  pale  yellowilh, 
or  greeniih  colour,  an  aromatic 
tufte,  and  a  fragrant  delightful 
fmdl,  approaching  to  that  of  la- 
vender and  ambergris.  This  fort 
is  veiyr;.re  ;  that  commonly  found 
in  the  flicps  is  in  ftmitranfpaient 
grains  or  glebes,  of  a  whitilh,  yel- 
lowilh, brownifh,  or  greeniih  co- 
lour of  a  lefs  grateful  fincll  than 
the  for'  going.  The  fir  (I  is  laid 
to  exude  horn  the  fruit  of   the 
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tree,  the  other  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk.  This  refin  is  em- 
ployed among  the  Indians,  exter 
nally,  for  difcufiing  and  matura- 
ting  tumours,  and  abating  pains 
and  achs  of  the  limbs.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  finer  lort  fufficiently 
points  out  its  being  applicable  to 
different  purpofes. 

TAMARINDUS  £Lond.  Ed.] 

FruBus . 

Tamarindus  indica  Lin. 

Tamarinds  ;   the  fruit. 

Tamarinds  are  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  growing  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  It  refembles  a 
bean  pod,  including  feveral  hard 
feeds,  together  with  a  dark  co- 
loured vifcid  pulp  of  a  pleafant  acid 
tafte  :  the  Eaft  India  tamarinds 
are  longer  than  the  Weft  India 
fort ;  the  former  containing  fix  or 
feven  feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely 
above  three  or  four.  The  pulp  of 
thefe  fruits,  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  from  two  or  three  drachms  to 
an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gently 
laxative  and  purgative ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity,  quen- 
ches  third,  and  allays  immoderate 
heat-  It  increafes  the  action  of 
the  purgative  fweets,  caflia  and 
manna,  and  weakens  that  of  the 
refinous  cathartics.  Some  have 
fuppofed  it  capable  of  abating  the 
virulence  of  antimoniai  prepara- 
tions:  but  experience  fhews  that 
it  has  rather  a  contrary  effect,  and 
that  all  vegetable  acids  augment 
their  power.  Tamarinds  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  electuary  of  caflia, 
the  lenitive  electuary,  and  decoc= 
tion  of  tamarinds  with  fcnna. 

TANACETUM  [Land.   Ed.] 

Flos,  herba. 

Tanacctum  wig  are  Lin.  , 

Tanfy  ;  the  flower  and  herb. 


Tanfy  grows  wild  by  road  fide* 
and  the  borders  of  fi-lds,  and  ia 
frequentlyallocultivated  in  gardens 
both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  u- 
fes:  it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Confidered  as  a  medicine,  it  is  a 
moderately  warm  bitter,  accom- 
panied with  a  ftrong,  not  very  dif- 
agreeable  flavour  ;  fome  phyficiana 
have  had  a  great  opinion  of  it 
in  hyfteric  diforders,  particularly 
thofe  proceeding  from  a  deficiency 
or  luppreffion  of  the  uterine  pur- 
gations. The  leaves  and  feeds 
have  been  of  confitierable  efteem  a9 
anthelmintics  ;  the  feeds  are  lefs 
bitter,  and  more  acrid  and  aroma- 
tic than  thofe  of  rue,  to  which 
they  are  recKoned  fimilar  ;  or  of 
fantonicum,  for  which  they  have 
been  frequently  fubftituted. 

An  infufion  of  tanfy,  drank  in 
a  manner  fimilar  to  tea,  has  been 
ftrongly  recommended  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  the  return  of  gout. 

THAPSUS  BARBATUS^ 
See  Verbascum. 

TARAXACUM  {Lond.  Ed.] 
Radix,  herba. 

LeontoJon  Taraxacum  Lin. 

Dandelion  :  the  leaves  and  root. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in 
grafs  fields  and  uncultivated  places. 
The  root,  leaves,  and  ftalk,  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  a  bitter 
milky  juice.  There  is  rcafon  to 
believe  that  they  poflefs  very  con- 
fidcrable  activity  ;  and  with  that 
intention  they  have  lometimes  been 
employed  with  fuccefs.  Boer- 
haave  efteems  tnem  capable,  if  duiy 
continued,  of  opening  veiy  obiti- 
nate  obitructions  of  the  vifcera  A 
fpirit  obtained  from  them  by  dif- 
tillation,  after  previous  fermenta- 
tion, has  been  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed by  Profcffor  Dciiua'  of  Jlrlang 
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in  afthmatic  diforders,  in  coughs, 
proceeding  from  glandular  obftruc- 
tions,  and  in  hydropic  affe&ions. 

TARTARI     CRYSTALLI 

[Ed.  J  Tartarum  purificatum. 

Tartar  is  a  faline  fubltance,  con- 
firming of  the  vegetable  alkali  fu 
per  fatur-ted  with  acid.  It  is 
thrown  off  from  wines  to  the  fideg 
and  bottom  of  the  caflc  :  In  this 
ftate  it  is  mixed  with  earthy,  oily, 
and  colouring  matter  :  and  when 
it  has  a  deep  brown  colour,  as  that 
from  red  wine,  it  is  commonly 
called  re d,  and  when  of  a  paler  co- 
lour white  tartar.  It  is  purified 
by  diffolving  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  feparating  the  earthy  pare  by 
filtering  the  boiling  folution.  On 
cooling  the  folution,  it  depofites 
irregular  cryflals,  containing  the 
oily  and  colouring  matters  which 
are  feparated  by  boiling  the  mafs 
-with  a  white  clay.  The  tartar 
thus  purified,  is  called  when  cry» 
ftallifed  cryftah  of  tartar,  and  when 
in  powder  cream  of  tartar.  If 
tartar  be  expofed  to  a  red  heat, 
its  acid  flies  off;  and  what 
remains  is  the  vegetable  alkali,  or 
fait  of  tartar.  If  we  add  lime  to 
a  boiling  folution  of  pure  tartar, 
the  lime  falls  down  with  the  acid, 
in  the  form  of  an  infoluble  pre- 
cipitate, and  the  alkali  remains 
diffolved  in  the  water  To  this 
precipitate  well  wafned,  diluted  vi- 
triolic acid  is  added  ;  which  having 
a  uronger  attraction  fur  the  lime 
than  the  acid  of  tartar  has,  takes 
hold  of  the  lime  with  which  it 
forms  an  infoluble  compound,  and 
the  acid  of  tartar  is  held  diffolved 
in  the  water.  This  acid  may  be 
had  in  a  folid  crydalline  form  by 
evaporating  the  water. 

The  virtues  of  tariar  are  rbofe 
©f  a  mild,  cooling,  aperient,  laxa- 
tive   medicine,     it  is    much   ufed 


in  dropfy  ;  and  fome  allege  that 
it  has  good  effects  as  a  deobftruent. 
From  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
of  it  proves  a  gentle  though, 
effectual  purgative  :  Angelus  Sala 
relates,  that  he  was  cured  of  an 
habitual  colic  by  purging  himfelf 
a  few  times  with  fix  drachms  of  the 
crude  tartar,  after  many  other  me- 
dicines had  been  tried  in  vain. 

The  cryftals  of  tartar  are  in 
daily  ufe,  merely  by  themfelves, 
either  taken  in  powder  or  diffolved 
in  water  ;  and  there  are  perhaps 
few  medicines  more  commonly- 
employed. 

This  fait  i9  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  infulion  of  fenna,  com* 
pound  powders  of  fenna,  of  jalap, 
and  of  fcammony  :  and  it  is  ufed 
for  diffolving  or  corroding  fome 
metallic  bodies,  particularly  anti- 
mony, from  which  it  receives  a 
ftrong  emetic  impregnation,  as 
in  the  preparation  formerly  called 
emetic  tartar,  but  now  more  proper- 
ly ttyled  antimonium  tartarifatum. 

TEREBINTHINA. 

Turpentine 

The  turpentines  are  refwous 
juices  extracted  from  trees  of  the 
pine-tribe.  Four  kinds  of  it  are 
diftinguiihed  in  the  (hops. 

T!  RkBINTHINA      CHIA 

\_l.ond  J  Piftacia  Tercbintjhm  Lin. 
Chian,  or  Cyprus  turpentine 
This  juice  is  generally  about  the 
confluence  of  thick  honey,  very  te- 
nacious, clear,  and  ahnolt  tianlpa- 
rent,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a 
cait  of  a  yellow,  and  frequently  of 
b  ue  :  it  has  a  warm,  pungent, 
bitterifh  talte  :  and  a  fra^iant 
froell,  more  agreeable  than  any  of 
the  other  turp<  ritines. 

The  turpentine  brought  to  us, 
is  extracted  in   the    lllauds   whofe 
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names  it  bears,  by  wounding  the 
trunk,  and  branches  a  little  after 
the  buds  have  come  forth  ;  the 
juice  iffues  limpid,  and  clear  as 
water,  and  by  degree*  thickens 
into  the  conliitence  in  which  we 
meet  with  it  A  like  juice  exud- 
ing from  this  tree  in  the  eaitern 
countries,  infpiffated  by  a  flow  fire, 
is  of  frequent  ufe  as  a  malticatory 
among  the  Perfian  ladies,  who, 
as  Koempfer  informs  us,  are  con- 
tinually chewing  it,  in  order  to 
fallen  and  whiten  the  teeth,  fweet- 
en  the  breath,  and  promote  appe- 
tite. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENE- 
TA.  [Ed.]  Rejina  et  okunt  effen- 
tiale. 

Pinus  Larrx  Lin. 

Venice  turpentine. 

Tlits  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
of  the  other  forts,  of  a  clear,  whit- 
ilh,  or  pale  yellowish  colour,  a  hot, 
pungent,  bitterifh,  difagreeable 
tafte,  and  a  ftrong  fmell,  without 
any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  fla- 
vour of  the  Chian  kind. 

What  is  ufually  met  with  in  the 
fhops,  under  the  name  of  Venice 
turpentine,  comes  from  New  Eng 
land  ;  of  what  tree  it  is  the  pro- 
duce, we  have  no  certain  account : 
the  finer  kinds  of  it  are  in  appear- 
ance and  quality  not  confiderably 
different  from  the  true  fort  above 
defcribed. 

TEREBINTHINA     AR- 
GENTORATENSIS. 

Strafburg  turpentine. 

This,  a6  we  generally  meet  with 
it,  is  of  a  middling  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  foregoing,  more 
tranfparent,  and  lefs  tenacious  than 
either  ;  its  colour  a  yellow ifh 
brown.  Its  fmell  is  very  fragrant, 
and  more  agreeable  than  that-  of 


any  of  the  other  turpentinee,  ex- 
cept the  Chian  ;  in  talte  it  is  the 
bitterett,  yet  the  leall  acrid. 

TEREBINTHINA  VUL- 
GARIS [Lond.] 

Pious  dbies  JLin. 

Common  turpentine. 

This  is  the  coarfeft,  heavieft, 
and  in  talte  and  fmell  the  molt  dif- 
agreeable of  all  the  forts  :  it  is 
about  the  conliitence  of  heony, 
of  an  opake  brownilh  white  colour. 

It  is  obtained  from  the  white 
fir,  common  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  This  tree  is  extremely 
reiinous,  and  remarkably  fubject 
to  a  difeafe  from  a  redundance 
and  extravafation  of  its  refin,  in- 
foinuch,  that  without  due  evacua-  / 
tion  it  iwells  and  burlts.  The 
juice  as  it  iffues  from  the  tree  is 
received  in  trenches  made  in  the 
earth,  and  afterwards  freed -from 
the  grofier  impurities  by  colature 
through  wicker  bafkets. 

All  thefe  juices  yield  in  d filia- 
tion with  water  an  highly  penetra- 
ting effeutial  oil ;  a  brittle  refin 
remaining  behind.  With  regard 
to  their  medical  virtues,  they  pro- 
mote urine,  cleanfe  the  urinary 
paffages  and  deterge  internal  ulcers 
in  general  ;  and  at  the  lame  time, 
like  other  bitter  hot  fubllances, 
ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  veffels : 
they  have  an  advantage  above  molt 
other  acrid  diuretics  that  they 
gently  loofen  the  belly.  They 
are  principally  recommended  in 
gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and  the 
like ;  and  by  fome  in  calculous 
complaints:  where  thefe  lalt  pro- 
ceed from  the  fand  or  gravel,  form- 
ed into  a  mafs  by  vifcid  mucous 
matter,  the  turpentines,  by  dif- 
folving  the  mucus,  promote  the 
expullion  of  the  fand  j.  but   where 
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a  calculus  h  formed,  they  can  do 
no  fervice,  and  only  ineffectually 
irritate  or  inflame  the  parts.  .  It 
all  cafes  accompanied  with  inflam-' 
mation,  thefe  juices  ought  to  be 
abftained  from,  as  this  fymptom 
is  increafed,  and  frequently  occafi 
oned,  by  them.  It  is  obfei  vable, 
that  the  turpentines  impart,  foon 
after  taking  them,  a  violet  fmell  to 
the  urine  ;  and  have  this  effect 
though  applied  only  externally  to 
remote  parts  :  particularly  the 
Venice  fort.  This  is  accounted*' 
the  moft  powerful  as  a  diuretic 
and  detergent  ;  and  the  Chian  and 
Strafburgh  as  corroborants.  The 
common  turpentine,  as  being  the 
moft  offenfive  is  rarely  given  in- 
ternally ;  its  principal  ufe  is  in 
plafters  and  ointments  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  The 
dofe  of  thefe  juices  is  from  a  fcru- 
ple  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  ;  they 
are  moft  commodioufly  taken  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  diffolved  in 
watery  liquors  by  the  mediation 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  01  mucilage. 
Of  the  diftilled  oil,  a  f-w  drops  are 
a  fufflcient  doft  ;  this  is  a  moft 
potent,  ftimulating.  detergent  diu» 
retic,  oftentimes  greatly  heats  the  . 
conltitution,  and  requires  the  ut- 
moft  caution  in  "its  exhibition. 
Taken  internally  when  mixed 
with  honey,  it  Ins  been  alleged  to 
prove  a  powerful  remedy  in  ob- 
.  ftinate  rheumatic  cafes,  particular- 
ly in  ifchias. 


TERRA     JAPONIC  A. 
Catechu. 


See 


THE  A  \_Bmn.]  Fo'ium, 

Thea  bohe'i  et  viridis  Lin. 

Tea  the  leaf. 

The  fcveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  varieties  of  two 
fpecies  of  tress  the  one  called  Green 


and  the  cither  Bohea.  The  tafte 
of  both  forts  is  flightly  hitterifh, 
fubaftringent,  and  fomewhat  aro- 
matic. The  medical  virtues  at- 
tributed to  thefe  leaves  are  fuf- 
ficiently  numerous,  though  few  of 
them  have  any  juft  foundation  : 
little  more  can  be  expected  from 
the  common  infufions  than  that  of 
a  diluent,  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach :  the  diuretic,  di- 
aphoretic and  other  virtues  for 
which  they  have  been  celebrated, 
depend  more  on  the  quantity  of 
warm  fluid,  than  any  particular 
qualities  which  it  gains  from  the 
tea.  Nothing  arifes  in  diftillation 
from  cither  fort  of  tea  with  redli- 
fied  fpirit;  water  elevates  the  whole 
of  their  flavour. 

Good  tea,  in  a  moderate  quan- 
tity, feems  to  refrefh  and  ftrr;ngth- 
en  ;  but  if  taken  in  confiderable 
quantity,  its  ufe  is  apt  to  be 
fucceeded  by  weaknefs  and 
tremors,  and  other  fimilar  confe- 
quences  refulting  from  the  narco- 
tic vegetables.  Yet  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  many  of  the  bad, 
as  well  as  good,  effects  faid  to  re- 
fult  from  it,  are  the  confequences 
of  the  warm  water. 

THUS     MASCULUM,    fee 

Olibanum. 

THUS  [ZW]  Re/ma. 

Common  frankincenfe. 

This  is  a  folid,  brittle  refin, 
brought  to  us  in  little  globes  or 
miffes  of  a  browni/h  or  yellowifh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  internally 
whitifti  or  variegated  with  whitifli 
fpecks,  of  a  bitterilh,  acrid,  not 
agreeable  tafte,  without  any  con- 
fiderable fmell  It  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  produce  of  the  ptne  tree 
winch  yields  the  tt rebinthina  com- 
munis and  to  concrete  on  the 
fur/face  of  the  tercbinthinate  j'uee 
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foon  after  it  has  ifl'ued  from  the 
plant.  It  gives  name  to  one 
plaller,  the  emplaftrum  ihuris,  and 
is  a  principal  ingtedient  in  another, 
the  emplaftrum  ladani. 

THYMUS  \Ed.-\  Htrba. 

Thymus  vulgaris  Lin. 

Common  thyme  ;  the  herb. 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  our 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tafte,  which  it  imparts  by  infufion 
to  ite&ified  fpirit,  and  fends  over 
in  diftillation  with  water  :  along 
with  the  water  an  effential  oil,  ex- 
tremely hot  and  pungent,  alfo  a- 
rifes.  This  oil  is  often  fold  in  the 
[hops  for  that  of  origanum.  It 
frequently  gives  eafe  in  cafes  of 
odontalgia,  when  topically  applied 
to  a  caries  tooth. 

TILIA  £&«:.]  Flares. 

Ttl'ta  europza  Lin. 

The  lime,  or  linden  tree ;  its 
flowers. 

The  lime  tree  has  been  *r.uch 
valued  on  account  of  its  quick 
growth  and  pleafant  fhade  ;  it 
flowers  in  July,  and  lofes  its  leaves 
foon  after.  The  flowers  are  chief- 
ly ufed  on  account  of  their  agree- 
able flavour,  which  water  extracts 
from  them  by  infufion,  and  ele- 
vates in  diftillation.  Among  the 
writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
they  have  the  character  of  an  an- 
tiepileptic,  and  a  fpecific  in  all 
kinds  of  fpafms  and  pains.  Frede- 
rick Hoffman  relates,  that  he  knew 
a  chronical  epilepfy  cured  by  the 
life  of  an  infufion  of  thefe  flowers 
drank  as  tea. 


TINCAL.  See  Borax. 

TORMENTILLA 

Ed.~j  Radix. 


\JLond. 


Turmentilla  creda  Lin. 

Torment ih  or  feptfoil  ;  the 
root. 

Tormentil  ia  found  wild  in 
woods  and  on  commons  :  it  has 
long  flender  ftalks,  with  ufually 
fevan  long  narrow  leaves  at  a 
joint ;  the  root  is  for  the  mofl; 
part  crooked  and  knotty,  of  a 
biackifh  colour  on  the  outlide,  and 
a  reddifh  within.  This  root  has 
an  auftere  ftyptic  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a  flight  kind  of  aro- 
matic flavour  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
mod  agreeable  and  efficacious  of 
the  vegetable  afliiragents,  and  i9 
employed  with  good  effedt  in  all 
cafes  where  medicines  of  this 
clafs  are  proper.  It  is  more  ufed, 
both  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion  and  in  officinal  composition, 
than  any  of  the  other  ftrong  vege- 
table aftringents  :  it  is  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  London  compound  pow- 
der of  chalk.  A  tincture  made 
from  it  with  rectified  fpirit  poflefles 
the  whole  aftringency  and  flavour 
of  the  root,  and  lofes  nothing  of 
either  in  infpiflating. 

TRAGACANTHA,     \Lond. 

Ed.  J  Gummi. 

slftragalus  Tragacanthus  Lin.\ 

Gum  tragacanth. 

The  gum  tragacanth  is  obtained 
from  a  thorny  Burn  growing  in 
Crete,  Alia,  and  Greece.  This 
gum  is  of  a  much  ftronger  body 
than  gum  arabic,  and  does 
not  fo  perfectly  diflblve  in  wa- 
ter. A  drachm  will  give  to  a  pint 
of  water  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup, 
which  a  whole  ounce  of  gum 
arabic  is  fcarcely  liifficient  to  do. 
Hence  its  ufe  for  forming  troches, 
and  the  like  purpoles,  in '  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  gums.  It  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  powder,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  cerufs. 
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TRICHOMANES  [£;/.] 
htrba. 

slj'plenium  Trichotnanes  Lin. 

Maidenhair  ;   the  herb. 

This  is  one  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  ilaJks, 
capillary  :  it  is  found  wild  in  dif- 
ferent part's  of  Britain,  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  fhady  places.  The 
leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  fweet- 
ifh,  fubaftringent  tafle,  without 
any  particular  flavour ;  they  are 
efteemed  ufeful  in  diforders'  of  the 
breaft,  and  are  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote the  expectoration  of  tough 
phlegm,  and  to  open  obftruttions 
of  the  vifcera.  They  are  ufually 
directed  in  infufion  or  decoction, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  liquo- 
rice. A  fyrup  prepared  from 
them,  though  it  has  now  no  place 
In  our  pharmacopceias,  is  frequent- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  our  fliops, 
under  the  name  of  Capillaire.  A 
little  of  this  fyrup  mixed  with  wa- 
ter makes  a  very  pleafant  draught. 
The  fyrup  brought  from  abroad 
has  an  admixtuie  of  orange- flower 
water. 

TRIFOLIUM  PALU- 

DOSUM  [Lond.~\  Herba. 

MENYANTHES  [£<//*.] 
Folia. 

Menyanthes  trijoliata  Lin. 

Buck-bean,  or  mhrfli  trefoil  ; 
the  herb. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moid 
marihy  places  ;  it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  Handing  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  [flues  from  the  root; 
their  taile  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeotis.  Marfh  trefoil  is 
an  efficacious  apencnt  and  deob- 
ftruent,  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions,  and  if  liberally  taken,  gen- 
tly loofens  the  belly.  Some  re- 
commtnd  it  in  fctophulous  and  o- 
iher  ill-conditioned  ulcers  ;  invete- 
rate cutaneous  uife«fcs  have  bun 


removed  by  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves  drank  to  the  quantity  of  a 
pint  a  day  at  intervals,  and  con- 
tinued for  fome  weeks.  Bcer- 
haave  relates,  that  he  was  relieved 
of  the  gout  by  drinking  the  juice 
mixed  with  whey. 

TRITICUM  [land.-]  Farina, 
afnylum. 

'Triticum  hybernum  Lin. 

Wheat  ;  the  flour  and  (larch. 

Wheat,  a  common  article  of 
food,  is  more  nutritious  than 
moil  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
flour,  or  the  ftareh  prepared'  from 
it,  form  with  water  a  foft  vifcid 
fubftance,  which  has  been  taken 
with  good  fucceis  in  diarrhoeas 
and  dyfenteries.  Starch  is  an  in- 
gredient m  the  compound  powder 
of  gum  tragacanth,  and  the  white 
peftoral  troches,  which  are  now 
more  properly  flyled  ftareh 
troches. 

Bran  contains  befides  the  hufks 
or  fhells  of  the  wheat,  a  portion 
of  its  farinaceous  matter.  This 
is  lefs  glutinous  than  the  flour, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  deter- 
gent quality.  Infufions  of  bran 
are  not  unfrequently  employed 
with  this  intention  externally, 
and  fometimes  likewife  taken  in- 
ternally. 

Bread,  carefully  toafted,  and 
infufed,  or  flightly  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, impart9  a  deep  colour,  and  a 
fufliciently  agreeable  reliringent 
talte.  This  liquor,  taken  as  com- 
mon drink,  has  done  good  fcrvice 
in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines  ;  and  in  bilious  vo- 
miting and  purging,  or  the  cho- 
lera morbus.  Examples  are  re- 
lated in  the  Edinburgh  Effays  of 
feveral  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by 
it,  without  the  ufe  of  any  other 
medicine.  It  is  alfo  a  very 
common     and     a     very     proper 
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drink    in    di/eafes    of    the    febrile 
kind. 

When  a  farinaceous  powder  is 
fteeped  in  cold  water  and  drained 
through  a  cloth,  a  glutinous  part 
remains  in  the  cloth,  which  fome 
fuppofe  to  be  the  nutrient  prin- 
ciple, as  it  is  quite  fimilar  to  ani- 
mal jelly  ;  a  ttarch  pafTes  through 
with  the  water,  fettles  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  fweet  mucilage 
k  kept  diflblved  in  the  water. 
It  is  probably  the  juft  proportion  of 
thefe  three  ingredients  in  wheat 
which  gives  that  grain  a  prefer- 
ence in  diet  over  the  reft.  The 
gluten  is  infoluble  in  water  ;  but 
when  mixed  with  the  other  two, 
and  feafoned  with  fait,  and  in 
that  ftate  made  to  ferment  by 
yeaft  or  leaven,  and  this  fermenta- 
tion checked  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven,  the  ingredients  become  fo 
intimately  united,  that  they  cannot 
be  feparated  ;  the  vifcidity  of  the 
gluten  is  diminished,  and  the  whole 
thus  forms  a  very  foluble  and  nu- 
tritious bread. 

TURPETHUM  [3r««.]  Ra» 

diets  cortex. 

Convolvulus  Turpethum  Lin. 

Turbith  ;  the  cortical  part  of 
the  root. 

The  cortical  part  of  this  root 
is  brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces, 
of  a  brown  or  aflvcolour,  on  the 
outride,  and  whitifh  within.  The 
beft  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled, 
eafy  to  break,  and  difcovers  a 
large  quantity  of  refinous  matter 
to  the  eye:  its  tafte  is  at  firft 
fweetifh  ;  chewed  for  a  little  time, 
it  becomes  acrid,  pungent,  and 
naufeous.  This  root  is  a  cathartic, 
not  of  the  fafeft  or  moft  certain 
kind.  The  refinous  matter, 
in  which  its  virtue  relides,  ap- 
pears to  be  very  unequally  diftri- 
buted,  infomuch  that  a  fcruple  of 


fome  pieces  purge  violently,  while 
larger  dofes,  of  other  pieces  have 
fcarce  any  effect  at  all.  An  extract 
made  from  the  root  is  more 
uniform  in  ftrength,  though  not 
fuperior,  or  equal,  to  purgatives 
more  common  in  the  fhops. 

TtTSSlLAGO    [Lond.    Ed.] 

Herba^jiores. 

Tujfilago  Farfara  Lin. 

Colt's  foot ;  the  herb  and 
flowers. 

This  grows  wild  in  watery  pla- 
ces, producing  yellow  flowers  in 
February  and  March  ;  thefe  foon 
fall  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
roundifh  leaves,  hairy  underneath  : 
their  tafte  is  herbaceous,  fome- 
what  glutinous,  and  fubacrid* 
Tuffilago  ftands  recommended  in 
Coughs,  phthifis,  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs, 
and  fome  ufe  it  in  fcrophula.  It 
is  chiefly  directed  to  be  taken  with 
milk ;  and  upon  this  probably, 
more  than  on  the  tuflilago  itfelf, 
any  benefit  derived  from  it  in  prac* 
tice  is  to  be  explained, 

TUriA  [£</»] 

Tutty. 

This  is  an  impure  fublimate  of 
zinc,  or  an  argillaceous  fubftance 
impregnated  therewith,  formed 
into  tubulous  pieces  like  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  It  is  moderately 
hard  and  ponderous  ;  of  a  brown- 
i'fh  colour,  and  full  of  fmall  pro- 
tuberances on  the  outfide,  fmooth 
and  yellowiih  within  ;  fome  pieces 
have  a  blueiih  caft,  from  mi- 
nute  globules  of  zinc  being 
thrown  up  by  the  heat  in  its 
metallic  form.  Tutty  is  cele- 
brated as  an  ophthalmic,  and 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in 
unguents  and  collyria  :  it  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  ophthalmic 
ointment. 
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VALERIANA    SYLVES- 
TRIS  [Loud.  Ed.~\  Radix, 

Valeriana  officinalis  L;n 

Wild  valerian  ;  the  root. 

This  root  confifts  of  a  number 
©f  firings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
iffuing    from    one  common  head  ; 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  brownifh    co- 
lour ;    its  imell  is    ilrong,    like   a 
mixture  of  aromatics  with    fetids  ; 
the  tafte  unpleafantly  warav,    bit- 
terifh,    and   fubacrid.     There   is  a 
wild  valerian,  with  broader  leaves, 
of   a    deeper    and     fhiniag    green 
colour,   met    with  in  watery  pla- 
ces.    Both   forts    have    been  ufed 
indifcriminately  ;  and    Linne    has 
joined  them  into  one  fpecies  :  but 
the  firft  is  confiderably  the  ilrong- 
eft,  and  lofes  its  quality  if  trans- 
planted into  fuch  foils  as  the  other 
naturally  delights  in.     The  root3, 
produced  in  low  watery    grounds, 
have  a  remarkable  faint   fmell    in 
comparifon    of    the    others,     and 
fometimes  fcarcely  any  at  all.  The 
roots  taken  up  in  autumn  or   win- 
ter,  have  alfo  much  flronger  fen- 
fible  qualities  than  thofe  collected 
in    fpring    and     fummer.        Wild 
valerian    is    a    medicine    of  great 
life   in    nervous   diforders,   and    is 
particularly  ferviceable   in    epilep- 
fics,    proceeding  from  a  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyflem.     It   was  firft 
brought  into  eileem  in  thefe    cafes 
by  Fabius  Columna  j  who  by   ta- 
king   the   powdered   root    in     the 
dofe  of  half  a  fpoonful,  was  cured 
of  an    inveterate     epilepfy,    after 
many    other  medicines    had     been 
tried  in   vain.      Repeated    experi- 
ence   has    fince    confirmed    its   ef- 
ficacy   in    this    diforder  ;  and    the 
prefcnt    practice     lays     confidera- 
ble  flrefs  upon    it.      It  can,    how- 
ever,  by  no  means  be  reprefented 
zs  uniformly,  or  even    frequently, 
iuccefsful,   and   that  too  although 
employed    in     veiy     large     doits. 


In  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfary, 
in  cafes  of  epilepfy  in  which 
there  was  no  evidence  of  local 
affection,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  two  ounces  a  day  with- 
out effeft.! 

Some  authors  recommend  it 
as  ufeful  in  procuring  fleep,  par- 
ticularly in  fever,  even  when  o- 
pium  fails.  But  it  is  principally 
ufeful  in  affections  of  the  hyfterical 
kind. 

The  common  dofe  is  from 
a  fcruple  to  a  drachm  in  pow- 
der ;  and  in  infufion,  from  one 
to  two  drachms.  Its  unpleafant 
flavour  is  molt  effectually  eon- 
cealed  by  a  fuitable  addition  of 
mace. 

A  tincture  of  valerian  in  proof, 
and  ia  volatile  fpirit,  are  kept  in 
the  fhops. 

VERATRUM.     See  Helle- 

BORUS  ALEUS. 

VERBASCUM  [Ed.]  Fo- 
lium. 

Verhafcum  Thapfus  Lin. 

Mullein  ;  the  leaf. 

This  plant  is  met  with  by  road 
fides  and  under  hedges.  It  is 
clothed  with  fuft  downy  leaves, 
and  produces  long  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  To  the  tafte  it 
manifeus  a  glutinous  quality,  and 
has  been  recommended  as  an  emol- 
lient. Some  hold  it  in  cfteem  in 
confumptions,  other3  have  recom- 
mended it  ftrongly  in  dyfenteric 
affections  ;  but  moft  practitioners 
are  difpnftd  to  put  little  depen- 
dence on  it  in  either.  It  has 
fometimes,  although  perhaps 
full  lefs  frequently,  been  employ- 
ed externally  in  ill  conditioned 
ulcers. 
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jifekpias  Vinccioxicum  Lin. 

Swallow  wort,  or  tame  poifon  5 
the  root. 

This  19  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates  ;  it  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfects 
its  feeds.  The  root  has  a  itrong 
fmell,  efpecially  when  frefh,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  valerian,  or 
nard  ;  the  tafte  is  at  firft  fweet- 
ifh  and  aromatic,  but  foon  becomes 
bitterifh,  fubacrid,  and  naufeous. 
This  root  is  efteemed  fudorific, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and 
frequently  employed  by  the  French 
and  German  phyficians  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac,  fometimes  as  a  fucce- 
daneum  for  contrayerva  ;  whence 
it  has  received  the  name  of  contra- 
yerva Germanorum.  Among  us 
it  is  very  rarely  ufed.  It  appears 
from  its  fenfible  qualities  to  be  a 
medicine  of  much  the  fame  kind 
with  valerian,  which  is  probably 
preferable  to  it. 

VINUM  {Land.  Ed  ] 

Wine  ;  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape.  Among  the  great 
variety  of  wines  in  common  ufe 
among  us,  four  are  employed  in 
the  (hops  as  menftrua  for  medicinal 
fimples. 

Vinum  album  Hijpanicum,  Moun- 
tain. 

Vinum  Canarium,  Canary  or 
fack. 

Vinum  Rhenanum,  Rhenifh. 

Vinum  Rubrum,  Red  port. 

Wines  confift  chiefly  of  water, 
alkohol,  tartar,  and  an  aftringent 
gummy  refinous  matter,  in  which 
the  colour  of  red  wines  relides, 
and  which  is  fqueezed  out  from 
the  fkins  of  the  grapes.  They 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  pro- 
portion of  thefe  ingredients,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  the  alkohol 
which  they  contain. 

The  ufe8  of  thefe  liquors  as  men- 


ftrua and  vehicles  of  the  virtues 
of  other  medicines,  will  be  given 
hereafter  ;  in  this  place  we  (hall 
confider  only  their  effects  on  the 
human  body.  Thefe  are,  to  Si- 
mulate the  ftomach,  cheer  the 
fpivits,  warm  the  habit,  promote 
perfpiration,  render  the  veflels  full 
and  turgid,  raife  the  pulfe,  and 
quicken  the  circulation. 

Sweet  wines  are  ftronger  than 
they  appear  from  the  tafte,  be- 
caufe  two  impreffions  ftrike  more 
feebly  when  combined  than  when 
feparate.  Red  port,  and  raoft  of 
the  red  wines,  have  an  aftringent 
quality,  by  which  they  ftrengthen 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  and  are  thus  ufcful  for 
reftraining  immoderate  fecretions. 
Thofe  which  are  of  an  acid  nature, 
as  Rhenifh,  pafs  freely  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  gently  loofen  the  belly. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  laft  ex- 
afperate  or  occafion  gouty  and 
calculous  diforders  ;  and  that  new 
wines  of  every  kind  have  this 
effea. 

Wine  is  much  ufed  in  fevers  of 
the  typhous  kind,  and  often  with 
great  fuccefs,  particularly  when 
the  appetite  feems  to  call  for  it, 
and  when  the  ftomach  rejecis  all 
food.  Claret,  Madeira,  and  Port 
are  thofe  commonly  employed  in 
Britain. 

VIOLA  ILond.  Ed.l  Flos  re. 
cens. 

Viola  odorala  Lin. 

The  march  violet ;  the  frefh 
flower. 

This  is  often  found  wild  ia 
hedges  and  fhady  places,  and 
flowers  in  March  ;  the  fhops  are 
generally  fupplied  from  gardens. 
In  our  markets  we  meet  with  the 
flowers  of  different  fpecfes  ;  thefe 
may  be  diftinguifned  from  the 
foregoing  by   their   being   larger, 
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of  a  pale  colour,  and  of  no  fmell. 
The  officinal  flowers  have  a  very 
pleafant  fmellj  and  a  deep  purplifh 
blue  colour,  denominated  from 
them  violet.  They  impart  their 
colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  li- 
quors: a  fyrup  made  from  thisinfu- 
fion  has  long  maintained  a  place  in 
the  'hops,  and  proves  an  agreeable 
and  ufeful  laxative  for  children. 

VI  PER  A  £EJ.] 

Coluber  Berus  Lin. 

The  viper. 

The    viper   is     an    amphibious 
reptile,  without  feet,  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  twenty  or  thirty  long, 
The  poifon  of  this  ferpent  is  con- 
fined to  its  mouth  i    at    the   bafis 
of  the  fangs,    or  long  teeth   with 
which  it  wounds,  is  lodged  a  little 
bag  containing  the   poifonous    li- 
quid ;  a  very    minute    portion    of 
which     mixed    immediately    with 
the   blood  proves  fatal.     Our  vi- 
per-catchers  are   faid  to    prevent 
the  mifchiefs  otherwife   following 
from  the  bite,  by  rubbing  olive  oil 
warm  on   the  part.     The  flefli  of 
the    viper    is  perfectly    innocent  ; 
and    ftrongly   recommended   as    a 
medicine  of  extraordinary  fervice 
in  fcropbulous,   leprous,    rheuma- 
tic, and  other  obftinate  chronical 
diforders.       Its    virtues,   however, 
in   thefe  cafes,   are   probably    too 
much  exaggerated.     The  viper  is 
doubtlefs     an      highly    nutritious 
food,    and    hence    in    fome    kinds 
of     weaknefles,     and      emaciated 
habits,   ie    not    undefervedly  con- 
sidered as  a  good  reflorative.     To 
aufwer  any  valuable  purpofes,  frefh 
vigorous   vipers,  not  fuch  as  have 
been    long   k-pt    alive   after  they 
are  caught,  Ihould  be  liberally  ufed 
as  food.     The  wines  and  tindtures 
of  th:m   can   fcareely  be  fuppofed 
to  receive  any    confidtrable   virtue 
from    thi'    animal  ;  the    dry    fLfh 


brought   to  us  from  abroad  is  pro- 
bably entirely  infignificant. 

VIRGA    AUREA     [£r«n.] 

Herba 

Solidago  Vlrga  aurea  Lin. 

Golden  root  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  found  wild  on  heaths 
and  in  woods,  producing  fpikes  of 
yellow  flowers  in  Auguft.  The 
leaves  have  a  moderately  aftiin- 
gent  bitter  tafte  ;  and  hence  prove 
ferviceable  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  vifcera,  and  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  that  caufe. 

VTSCUS  \_Suec~]  Lignum. 

Vifcus  albus  Lin. 

Miffeltoe  ;  the  wood. 

This  is  a  bufhy  plant,  growing 
on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  dif- 
ferent trees  :  that  met  with  on  the 
oak  is  generally  preferred,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  the  moll 
rare.  It  may,  however,  be  pro- 
pagated by  art  by  fixing  its  berries 
on  branches  of  other  trees.  This 
office  has  hitherto  been  performed 
by  the  thrufli  (who  feeds  on  the 
berries  in  the  winter)  in  clearing 
his  bill  from  the  feeds  that  flick 
about  it.  This  plant  was  held  in 
veneration  by  the  fuperftition  of 
former  ages  ;  it  was  hung  about 
the  neck  to  prevent  witchcraft, 
and  taken  internally  to  expel 
poifons.  It  has  been  celebrated 
as  a  fpecific  in  epilepfies,  palfies, 
&c  ;  virtues,  to  which  it  were 
greatly  to  be  wifhed  that  experi- 
ence gave  any  countenance ;  but 
fo  little  reliance  is  now  put  upon 
it,  tliat  it  is  entirely  rejected  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges. 

VITIS  [2W.]  FruSus,  Uv* 
paffa,  Vinum,  Tartarum^  Tartarl 
cryftaUi,  A  return. 

(TuU  vinifera  Lin. 

Tlic 
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The  vine  tree. 

The    leaves   of   this   tree   were 
formerly  celebrated  as  aftringents, 
but  have  for  a  long' time  been   en- 
tirely difregarded  :  their    tafte    is 
herbaceous,     with    only     a    flight 
roughnefs.      The    trunk     of    the 
tree,  wounded  in  the  fpring,  yields 
a   clear,     limpid,     watery     juice  : 
This  tear  of  the  vine  has  been  ac- 
counted   excellent   for    fore  eyes  ; 
and  by    fome  recommended    like- 
wife    in     ardent     and     malignant 
fevers,   and   as   a  diuretic.      The 
flowers  have  a  pleafant  fmell  which 
water  elevates  from  them  in  diftil- 
lation  ;  along  with    the    water,  a 
fmall  portion  of  an  elegant  effential 
oil    is    faid   to  arife,   poffefling   in 
great    perfection     the      fragrance 
of     the     flowers — The      unripe 
fruit    is   of  a  very    harfh,    rough, 
four    tafte :     its    expreffed    juice, 
called  verjuice,  was  in  great  efteem 
among  the  antients,  and  ft  ill  con- 
tinues fo  in  fome  places,  as  a  cool- 
ing   aftringent  medicine":    a    rob 
and  fyrup  were  formerly  prepared 
from  it. — The  ripe  fruit  or  grapes, 
of  which  there  are  ftveral  kinds, 
properly  cured  and  dried,    are  the 
raifins  of  the  ftiops  :   the  ju;ce  by 
fermentation  affords  wine,  vinegar, 
and  tartar  ;  of  all  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.     See  the 
articles,  Vinum,  Ac  etum,Tart  A- 

RUM,  &.C. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM.  See 
ZINCUM. 

VITRIOLUM     CvERULE- 
UM.  See  Cuprum. 

VITRIOLUM  VIRIDE.  See 

Ferrum. 

ULMARIA  [Brun.1  Radix. 
Sphea  Uimaria  Lin. 
Meadow-fweet,  or  Queen  of  the 

Mesiows ;  the  root. 


This  herb  is  frequent  in  moid 
meadows,  and  about  the  fides  of 
river6  ;  it  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  in  flower 
a  confiderable  time.  The  flowers 
have  a  very  pleafant  flavour,  which 
water  extracts  from  them  by  in-, 
fufion,  and  elevates  in  diftillation. 
The  leaves  are  herbaceous.  But 
neither  of  thefe  at  prefent  enter 
any  pharmacopoeias.  The  roots 
are  ufed  in  fome  plafters,  in 
which  they  have  probably  no  in- 
fluence. 

ULMUS  [Load.  Ed.]  Cortex 
interior. 

Ulmus  campeftris  Lin. 

The  elm- tree  ;  the  inner  bark. 

This  bark  has  a  mild  aftringenfi 
tafte.  A  decoction  formed  from 
it,  by  boiling  an  ounce  with  a 
pound  of  water,  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one  half,  has  been  highly- 
recommended  by  fome,  particular- 
ly by  Dr  Letfome  in  obftinate 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

URTICA   {lond.  Ed.]  Herla, 

Uretica  dioica  Lin. 

Common  nettle  :  the  herb. 

The  leaves  of  the  frefh  nettle 
ftimulate,  inflame,  and  raife 
blifters  on  thofe  parts  of  the  fkin 
which  they  touch.  Hence  when 
a  powerful  rubefacient  is  required, 
flinging  with  nettles  has  been  re- 
commended. It  has  been  alleged 
to  have  fometimes  fucceeded  in  re- 
ftoring  fenfe  and  motion  to  paraly- 
tic limbs.  Both  the  herb  and  feed 
were  formerly  believed  to  be 
lithontriptic  and  powerfully  diu- 
retic ;  and  many  other  virtues 
were  attributed  to  them,  to  which 
the  prefent  practice  pays  no  regard. 
The  young  leaves  are  by  fome  ufed 
in  the  fpring  as  a  whalefome  pot* 
herb. 
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Raifins  of  the  fun  ;  the  dried 
grapes  of  the  vitis  Damafcena. 

W&  PASS^  Minores. 
Currants  ;  the  dried  grapes   of 
the  vitis  Corinthiaca. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  ag 
an  agreeable  fweet  ;  they  impart 
a  very  pleafant  flavour  both  to 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  menftrua. 
The  feeds  or  ftones  are  fuppofed 
to  give  a  difagreeable  relifh,  and 
hence  are  generally  directed  to  be 
taken  out.  The  raifins  of  the  fun 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
decoction  of  barley,  the  tinclure  of 
fenna,  and  the  compound  tindture 
of  cardamoms. 

UVA  URSI  \_Lond.  Ed.]  Fo- 
lium. 

Arbutus  uva- urfi  Lin. 

Whortleberry  ;  the  leaf. 

The  uva  urfi  is  a  low  fhrub, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  myrtle. 
It  feems  firft  to  have  been  employ- 
ed in  medicine  in  Spain  and  the 
fouth  of  France  ;  it  is  an  indige- 
nous vegetable  of  thefe  countries, 
but  it  grows  alfo  in  northern  cli- 
mates, particularly  in  Sweden,  and 
on  the  hills  of  Scotland.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitteriih  aftringent 
tafte  ;  and  their  latter  quality  is 
fo  conliderable,  that  in  certain 
places,  particularly  in  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Ruflia,  they  are  ufed 
for  tanning  leather.  A  watery 
infufion  of  the  leaves  immediately 
ftrik.es  a  very  black  colour  with 
chalybeate3. 

The  uva  urfi  feems  firft  to  have 
been  employed  in  medicine  with  a 
view  to  its  aftringent  power.  With 
th't3  intention,  it  was  ufcd  under 
the  form  of  decoclion,  for  reftrain- 
ing  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes,  againft  other  hsemonhagies, 
in  cafes  of  diarrhoea  and  dyfentery, 


and  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. But  it  had  fallen  much  in- 
to difufe  till  its  employment  was 
again  revived  by  Dr  de  Haen  of 
Vienna.  He  bellowed  very  high 
encomiums  on  it,  againft  ulcera- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and 
urinary  paflages.  He  reprefents 
it  as  capable  of  curing  almoft  every 
cafe  of  that  kind :  and  even  aflerts, 
that  in  cafes  of  calculus  much  be- 
nefit is  derived  from  its  ufe  ;  pa- 
tients after  the  employment  of  it 
pafling  their  water  eafily  and  with- 
out pain.  It  has,  however,  by  no 
means  anfwered  the  expectations, 
which,  on  thefe  grounds,  other 
practitioners  formed  of  it  :  But  in 
many  affections  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, it  has  proved  to  be  a  remedy 
of  fome  ufe  ;  and  it  has  been  parti- 
cularly ferviceable  in  alleviating 
dyfpeptic  fymptoms  in  nephritic 
and  calculous  cafes.  It  has  alfo 
been  ferviceable  in  cyftirrhcea  or 
catarrhus  veficje  ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  fometimes  productive 
of  advantage  in  diabetes.  It  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  but  moft  frequently  in 
that  of  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to 
a  drachm  for  a  dofe,  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

WINTER  ANUS  COR- 
TEX. (Brun.2 

Winterania  aromatica  Lin. 

Winter's  bark 

This  i3  the  produce  of  a  tree 
growing  about  the  fouthern  pro- 
montory of  America.  It  was  firft 
difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Magellan 
by  Captain  Winter,  in  the  year 
1567  :  the  failors  then  employed 
the  bark  as  a  fpice,  and  afterwards 
found  it  ferviceable  in  the  fcurvy  ; 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  at  prefcnt 
fometimes  ufed  in  diet-drinks. 
The  true  winter's  bark  is  not 
often  met  with  in  tbe  fhop9, 
canclla 
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canella  alba  being  generally,,  fub- 
ftituted  for  it,  and  by  many  it  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  fame  :  There 
is,  however,  a  confiderable  differ- 
ence between  them  in  appearance, 
^nd  a  greater  in  quality.  The 
winter's  bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of 
a  more  cinnamon  colour  than  the 
canella  ;  and  taftes  much  warmer 
and  more  pungent. 

ZEDOAR1A  [Land.  Ed.] 
Radix. 

Kempferia  rotunda  IAn. 

Z  edoary  ;  the  root. 

Zedoary  is  the  root  of  a  plant 
growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
It  is  brought  over  in  oblong 
pieces  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
linger,  or  in  roundifh  ones  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Both  forts 
have  an  agreeable  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  warm,  bitterifh,  aromatic 
tafte. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it 
yields  an  effential  oil,  poffeffing 
the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the 
zedoary  in  an  eminent  degree  ; 
the  remaining  decodlion  is  almoft 
a  fimple  bitter.  Spirit  likewife 
brings  over  fome  fmall  fhare  of 
its  flavour  :  neverthelefs  the 
fpirituous  extraft  is  confiderably 
more  grateful  than  the  zedoary 
itfelf. 

ZIBETHUM  [PrfcT.] 

Viverra  Zibet  ha  Lin. 

Civet. 

This  h  a  foft  un&uous  fub- 
ftance,  of  a  white,  brown,  or 
blackifh  colour,  brought  from  the 
Brazils,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  contained 
in  certain  bags,  fituated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an 
animal  of  the  cat  kind. 

The  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is  in 
perfumes  j  it    is    rarely,     if   ever, 


employed  for  any   medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

ZINCUM  [Zom/]  Lapis  cab. 
minaris,  Tutia,  Vitriolum  album, 
[_EdS]   Zincum  vitriolatum. 

Zinc. 

Th'13  is  a  femimetal,  inflamma- 
ble perfe  ;  fublimable  into  flowers  ; 
foluble  in  every  acid  ;  not  mifcible 
in  fufion  with  fulphur  ;  changing 
copper  into  a  metal,  called  brafs. 
Several  productions  of  this  metal, 
though  not  generally  known  to  be 
fuch,  are  kept  in  the  (hops  :  as  its 
rich  ore  calamine,  the  white  vi- 
triol, the  pure  white  flowers  of 
zinc  called  Pompolyx,  and  the  more 
impure  tutty. 

The  preparations  of  zinc  are 
employed  principally  in  external 
applications  as  ophthalmics.  The 
flowers  levigated  into  an  impalpa- 
ble powder,  form  with  oily  fub- 
ftanees  an  ufeful  ointment,  and 
with  rofe  and  other  waters,  ele- 
gant collyria,  for  defhixioos  of  thin 
fharp  humours  on  the  eyes.  They 
are  moderately  aftringenc  ;  and 
aft,  if  the  levigation  has  been 
duly  performed,-  without  acri- 
mony or  irritation. 

Internally,  they  have  been  re- 
commended in  epilepfy  and  other 
fpafmodic  affe&ions,  both  alone 
and  with  the  cuprum  ammani  icum  ; 
and  fome  think  they  prove  an 
ufeful  addition  to  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  intermittents. 

White  vitriol  is  fometrmes  given, 
in  dofes  of  from  five  gra:n3  to  ha'f 
a  drachm,  as  an  emetic  ;  it  ope- 
rates quickly,  and,  if  pure,, 
without  violence.  Externally,  it 
is  employed  as  an  ophthalmic,  and 
often  made  the  balls  of  collyria, 
both  in  extemporaneous  prescrip- 
tion and  in  difpenfatories  :  fuch. 
as  the  aqua  zinci  viitialaii  cum. 
1   .  £«ra> 
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eamphora    of   the    London    phar- 
macopoeia. 

ZINGIBER  [Land.  Ed. 2  Ra- 
dix. 

Atnomum  "zingiber  Lin. 

Ginger  ;  the  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  Chi 
na,  and  the  Eafl  and  Weft  In- 
dies. It  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and 
a  hot,  biting  aromatic  tafte. 
Rectified  fpirit  extracts  its  vir- 
tues by  infufion,  in  much 
greater    perfection    than    aqueous 


liquors  ;  the  latter  elevate  its 
whole  flavour  in  diftillation,  the 
former  little  or  nothing.  Ginger 
is  a  very  ufeful  .  fpice  in  cold 
flatn'ent  colics,  and  in  laxity  and 
debility  of  the  inteftines  ;  it  does 
not  heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the 
pepper  kind,  but  its  effects  are 
more  durable.  It  gives  name  to 
an  officinal  lyrup,  to  the  Zingiber 
conditum,  or  candied  ginger 
brought  from  abroad  ;  enters  the 
EkBuarium  cardiacum,  and  focie 
other  compofitions. 


General  Rules  for  the  col!ec~licn  and  Prefervaiion  of 

Simples. 


Roots. 

Annual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  fhcot  out  ftalks  or 
flovver3  :  Biennial  ones  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  fown  : 
The  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  off,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Being  warned 
clean  from  dirt,  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a  warm, 
airy  place,  till  fufheiently  dried; 
and  when  thoroughly  dry  they 
pught  to  be  kept  in  tin  cannifters 
with  clofe  fevers,  and  in  a  dry 
iroom.  The  thicker  roots  require 
lo  be  flit  longitudinally,  or  cot 
tranfverfely  into  thin  fiices  and 
i;  ing  with  packthread  in  feftopng, 
fo  '  I  ':  :C3  do   not   touch 


each  other.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  exficcation,  or 
are  defired  to  be  preferved  in 
a  frefli  Mate,  for  the  greater 
conveniency  of  their  ufe  in  cer- 
tain forms,  are  to  be  kept 
buried  in  dry  fand,  in  a  cool 
cellar. 

There  are  two  feafons  in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  root8 
are  reckoned  the  mod  vigorous, 
the  autumn  and  fpring  ;  or  rather 
the  time  when  the  ftalks  or  leaves 
have  fallen  off,  and  that  in  which 
the  vegetation  is  juft  to  begin 
again,  or  foon  after  it  has  be- 
gun ;  which  times  are  found  to 
differ  considerably  in  -different 
plants. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  two  full  editions  of  their  phar- 
macopoeias,  directed    them  to    be 
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dug  in  the  fpring,  after  the  leaves 
are  formed  j  in  the  third  edition, 
the  autumn  was  preferred.  The 
generality  of  roots  appear,  indeed, 
to  be  moft  efficacious  in  the  fpring : 
but  a3  at  this  time  they  are  alfo 
the  moft  juicy,  and  confequently 
fhrivel  much  in  drying,  and  are 
rather  more  difficultly  preferved,  it 
is  commonly  thought  moft  advifa- 
blc  to  take  them  up  in  autumn. 
No  rule,  however,  can  be  given, 
that  (hall  obtain  univerfally  :  arum 
root  is  taken  even  in  the  middle  of 
fummer,  without  fufpicion  of  it3 
being  lefs  active  than  at  other 
feafons ;  while  angelica  root  is  i- 
nert  during  the  fummer,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  it  is  in  the  au- 
tumn, fpring,  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when 
the  leaves  have  come  to  their 
full  growth,  before  the  flowers 
unfold  :  but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  roots. 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves, 
there  cannot  perhaps  be  any  uni- 
verfal  rule,  any  more  than  for 
roots  ;  for  though  moft  herbs  ap- 
pear to  be  in  their  greateft 
vigour  about  the  time  of  their 
flowering,  or  a  little  before,  there 
are  fome  in  which  the  medicinal 
parts  are  more  abundant  at  an  ear* 
lier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marfhmalloW 
leaves  are  moft  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing approach  more  to  a  woody  na- 
ture. A.  difference  of  the  fame 
kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees  and  fhrubs .; 
the  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the   leaves,    of   the   black  poplar 


tree,  have  a  ftrong  fragrant  fmell, 
approaching  to  that  of  ftorax  J 
but  by  the  time  that  the  leaves 
have  come  to  their  full  growth, 
their  fragrance  is  exhausted. 

Herbs  are  directed  by  moft  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be 
dried  in  the  (hade  ;  a  rule  which, 
appears  to  be  <  very  juft,  though, 
it  has  fometirnes  been  mifunder- 
ftood.  They  are  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  fun's  heat,  but 
from  its  light ;  by  which  their 
colours  are  liable  to  be  altered  or 
deftroyed.  Slow  drying  o£  them 
in  a  cool  place  is  far  from  being 
of  any  advantage ;  both  their 
colours  and  virtues  are  preferved 
in  greateft  perfection,  when  they 
are  dried  haftiiy  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  or  of  a  common  fire  as 
great  as  that  which  they  can  bear 
without  being  fcorched,  efpecially 
the  more  fucculent,  which  are 
otherwife  liable  to  turn  black. 
Odoriferous  herbs,  dried  by  fire 
till  they  become  friable,  difcover 
indeed,  in  this  acrid  ftate,  very- 
little  fmell  ;  not  that  the  odorous 
matter  is  diflipated  5  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  being  communi- 
cated from  the  perfectly  dry  fub* 
jeffc  to  dry  air  ;  for  as  foon  as 
a  watery  vehicle  is  fupplied,  whe- 
ther by  infufing  the  plant  in  wa- 
ter, of  by  expofing  it  for  a  little 
time  to  a  moift  air,  the  odorous 
parts  begin  to  be  extracted  by 
virtue  of  the  aqueous  moifture, 
and  difcover  themfelves  in  their 
full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  ifl  drying 
herbs,  we  have  an  in  fiance  in  the 
treatment  of  tea  among  the  Chi-^ 
nefe.  According  to  the  accounts! 
of  travellers,  the  leaves,-  as  foon 
as  gathered,  are  brought  into  an 
apartment  furnifhed  with  a  number 
of  little  furnaces,  or  ftovesj  each 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  clean 
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ffnooth  iron  plate  ;  the  leaves  are 
fpread  on  the  plates,  and  kept 
rolling  with  the  hands  till  they 
begin  to  curl  up  about  the  edges  ; 
they  are  then  immediately  fwept 
off  on  tables,  on  which  one  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  ano- 
ther fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
haftily:  this  procefs  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  or  oftener, 
according  as  the  leaves  are  difpofcd 
to  unbend  on  Handing. 

Exsiccation   of   Herbs  and 
Flowers. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be 
dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  ftove 
or  common  fire,  and  only  in  that 
quantity  at  a  time  by  which  the 
exficcation  may  be  very  foon 
finifhed.  By  this  means  their 
ftrength  and  native  colour  are  bell 
preferved. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock,  and 
fome  other  herbs  replete  with  a 
fubtile  volatile  matter,  are  to  be 
powdered  immediately  after  the 
exliccation,  and  preferved  in  glafc- 
veffels,  well  fhut. 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a  clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red 
rotes  are  taken  before  they 
open,  and  the  white  heels 
clipped  off  and  thrown  a- 
way. 

The  quick  drying,  above  re- 
c  amended  for  the  leaves  of 
plants,  13  more  particularly  pro- 
per for  flowers  ;  in  molt  of  which 
both  the  colour  and  fmell  are  more 
ptrifhablc  than  in  leaves,  and  more 
fubjeci  to  be  impaired  by  flow  ex- 
ficcation.  Of  the  Mowers  which 
come  frclh  into  the  apothecaries 


hands,  the  only  ones  employed 
dry  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
are  red  rofes ;  and  thefe,  in  all 
the  compofitions  in  which  they 
are  ufed  in  a  dry  ftate,  are 
exprefsly  ordered  to  be  dried 
haftily. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that 
the  virtues  of  flowers  are  confined 
to  different  parts  of  the  flower  in 
different  plants.  Saffron  is  a  An- 
gular production  being  the  end  of 
the  ftyle  or  piftil.  The  aftive 
part  of  chamomile  flowers  is  the 
yellow  difk,  or  button  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  that  of  lilies,  rofes,  clove- 
july-flowers,  violets,  and  many 
others,  the  petala  or  flower-leaves  ; 
while  rofemary  has  little  in-  any 
of  thefe  parts,  its  fragrance  refiding 
chiefly  in  the  flower  cup. 

Fruits  and  Seeds. 

Fruits  are  to  be  gathered  when 
ripe,  unlefs  otherwife  ordered. 
Seeds  fhould  be  collected  when 
ripe  and  beginning  to  grow  dry, 
before  they  fall  off  fpontane- 
oufly. 

Of  the  fruits  whofe  collection 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary, there  are  few  which  are 
ufed  in  an  unripe  ftate  :  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue  as  a 
mild  aftringent  is  much  diminifh- 
ed  by  maturation. 

The  rule  for  collecting  feeds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the  o- 
thers,  all  the  officinal  feeds  being 
in  their  greateft  perfection  at  the 
time  of  their  maturity.  As  feeds 
contain  little  watery  moifture, 
they  require  no  other  warmth  for 
drying  them  than  that  of  the  tem- 
perate air  of  autumn  ;  fuch  as 
abound  with  a  grols  exprelfibie 
oil,  fliould  never  be  cxpofed  to  any 
confidciable  heat ;  for  this   would 
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haften  their  rancidity.  Seeds  are 
belt  preferved  in  their  natural 
hulks  or  coverings,  which  mould 
be  Separated  only  at  the  time  of 
ufing  ;  the  hulk,  or  cortical  part, 
fervino-   to    defend   the   feed  from 

o 

being  injured  by  the  air. 

Woods  and  Barks. 

The  moll  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  lhaving  off 
their  barks,  is  generally  the 
winter. 

No  woods  of  our  own  growth 
are  now  retained  by  the  London 
or  Edinburgh  colleges. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether 
barks  are  not  generally  more  re- 
plete with  medicinal  matter  in 
fummer  and  fpring  than  in  winter. 
The  barks  of  many  trees  are  in 
fummer  fo  much  loaded  with  re- 
fin  and  gum,  as  to  burft,  fpontane- 


oufly,  and  difcharge  this  redund.'tnt 
quantity.  It  is  faid  that  the  bark 
of  the  oak  anfwers  belt  for  the 
tanners  at  the  time  of  the  riling 
of  the  fap  in  fpring  :  and  as  its 
ule  in  tanning  depends  on  the  fame 
aitringent  quality  for  which  it  is 
ufed  in  medicine,  it  mould  feem  to 
be  alfo  fittelt  for  medicinalpurpofes 
in  the  fpring.  It  may  be  obferved 
likewife,  that,  in  this  lalt  feafon, 
barks  in  general  are  moll  con- 
veniently peeled  off. 

Animal  Substances. 

Animal  fubftances  are  to  be  cho« 
fen  in  their  molt  perfect  itate, 
unlefs  they  be  ordered  other- 
wife. 

Whatever  virtues  thefe  bodies 
may  have,  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  belt  when  they  have  attained  to 
their  common  full  growth. 


PART 
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Preparations  and  Compofitions. 


CHAP.        I. 

PREPARATIONES  SIMP LICIO RES. 
THE     MORE     SIMPLE    PREPARATIONS. 


QUORANDUM  AQUA  NON 
SOLUBIUUM  PR^lPA- 
RATIO. 

Lond. 

the  preparation  of  fame  Subftances 

notfoluble  in  water. 

REDUCE  thefe  fubftances  firft 
in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder; 
and  pouring  on  a  little  water, 
levigate  it  on  a  hard  and  polifh- 
ed,  b^it  not  calcareous,  Hone, 
that  it  may  be  made  as  fine  as 
poffible.  Dry  this  fine  powder 
on  blotting  paper  laid  on 
chalk,  and  fet  it  in  a  warm,  or 
at  leaft  a  dry,  place,  for  fome 
days. 
In  this  manner  are  to  be  prepar- 
ed, 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral. 
Crabs  claws,  firft  broken  into  fmall 
pieces,     muft    be  warned   with 
boiling   water   before    they   be 
levigated. 


Oyfter-fhells,  firft  cleaned  from  ad* 
hering  impurities. 
Tutty. 
Verdigris. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  cuftomary,  infiead  of 
the  ftone  and  mullet,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  purpofe, 
confifting  of  two  (tones  ;  the  up- 
permost of  which  turns  horizon- 
tally on  the  lower,  and  has  an  aper= 
ture  in  the  middle  for  fupplying 
frelh  matter,  or  for  returning  that 
which  has  already  paffed,  till  it  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  fine- 
nefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies,' particular  care  mould  be  ta- 
ken, whatever  kind  of  instruments 
be  ufed,  that  they  be  of  fufficient 
hardnefs,  otherwife  they  will  be 
abraded  by  the  powders.  The 
haematites,  a  hard  iron  ore,  is  moil 
conveniently  levigated  between 
two  iron  planes;  for  if  the  com- 
mon levigating  ftones  be  ufed,  the 
preparation,  when  finifhed,  will 
contain 
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contain  almoft  hs  much  foreign 
matter  from  the  inftrument  as  the 
hematites. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moiften 
feveral  powders  in  levigation,  with 
rofe,  balm,  and  other  diftilled  wa- 
ters :  thefe,  neverthelefs,  have  no 
advantage  above  common  water, 
fince  in  the  fubfequent  exficcation 
they  muft  necefTarily  exhale,  leav- 
ing  the  medicine  poffeffed  of  no 
other  virtue  than  what  might  be 
equally  expected  from  it  when  pre- 
pared with  pure  water. 

Some  few  fubftances,  indeed, 
are  more  advantageoufly  levigated 
with  fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
A  little  fpirit  may  be  added  to 
animal  fubftances,  if  the  weather 
be  very  hot,  and  large  quantities  of 
them  are  prepared  at  once,  to 
prevent  their  running  into  putre- 
faction ;  an  accident  which,  in 
thofe'  circumftances,  fometimes 
happens  when  they  are  levigated 
with  water  only.  Crabs-eyes, 
which  abound  with  animal  gelati- 
nous matter,  are  particularly  liable 
to  this  inconveniep.ee. 

The  caution  given  above  for  re- 
ducing antimony,  calamine,  and 
tmty,  to  the  greateft  fubtility 
poffible,  demands  particular  at- 
tention. The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  laft  are 
ufually  applied,  requires  them  to 
be  perfectly  free  from  any  admix - 
fre  of  grofs  irritating  particles. 
The  firft,  when  not  thoroughly 
comminuted,  might  not  only,  by 
its  fharp  needle-like  fpicula,  wound 
the  ftornach,  but  likewife  anfwers 
little  valuable  purpofe  as  a  medi- 
cine, proving  either  an  ufelefs  load 
upon  the  vifceia,  or  at  bed  palling 
off  without  any  other  fenfible  ef- 
fect than  an  increafe  of  die  groffer 
evacuations  ;  while,  if  reduced  to 
a  gtcat  degree  of  finenefs,   it  turns 


out    a    medicine   of   confiderable 
efficacy. 

The  mod  fuccefsful  method  of 
obtaining  thefe  powders  of  the  re- 
quifite  tenuity,  is,  to  warn  off 
the  finer  parts  by  means  of  water, 
and  continue  levigating  the  remain- 
der till  the  whole  become  fine 
enough  to  remain  for  fome  time 
fufpended  in  the  fluid  ;  this  procefs 
is  received  in  th«  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, and  there  directed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  following 
article. 

ANTIMONIUM  PRjEPARA- 

TUM. 

Edinburgh . 

Prepared  Antimony. 

Let  the  antimony  be  firft  pounded 
in  an  iron  mortar,  and  then  levi- 
gated on  a  porphyry  with  a  little 
water.  After,  this,  put  it  into 
a  large  veffel,  and  pour  a  quan- 
tity of  water  on  it.  Let  the 
veffel  be  repeatedly  fhaken,  that 
the  finer  part  of  the  powder  may 
be  diffnfed  through  the  water  ; 
the  muddy  liquor  is  then  to  be 
poured  off,  and  fet  by  till  the 
fine  powder  fettles. 

The  grofs  part,  which  the  water 
would  not  fufpend,  is  to  be  fur- 
ther levigated,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner. 

By  this  method,  powders  may 
be  obtained  of  any  required  degree 
of  tenuity  ;  and  without  the  leaft 
mixture  of  the  grofs  parts,  which 
are  always  found  to  remain  in 
them  after  long  continued  leviga^ 
tion  ;  all  the  coarfer  matter  fettles 
at  firft,  and  the  finer  powder  con- 
tinue:-; fufpended  in  the  water,  long- 
er and  longer,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  its  finenefs.  The  fame 
procefs  may  iikewife  be  advanta- 
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geoufly  applied  to  otherhardpulve- 
rifable  bodies  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom, or  artificial  preparations  of 
them;  provided  they  be  not  foluble 
in,  or  fpecifically  lighter  than  wa- 
ter. The  animal  and  abforbent 
powders,  crabs  claws,  crabs-eyes, 
oyfter-fhells,  egg  fhells,  chalk,  co- 
ral, &c.  are  not  well  adapted  to  this 
treatment  ;  nor  indeed  do  they 
require  it.  Thefe  fubftances  are 
readily  foluble  in  acid  juices  with- 
out much  comminution  :  if  no 
acid  be  contained  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages,  they  are  apt  to  concrete, 
with  the  mucous  matter  ufually 
lodged  there,  into  hard  indif- 
foluble  maffes  ;  the  greater  degree 
of  finenefs  they  are  reduced  to,  the 
more  they  are  difpofed  to  form 
fuch  concretions,  and  become  lia- 
ble to  obftruft  the  orifices  of 
the  fmall  vefTels. 

CALAMINARIS     LAPIS 

PILEPARATUS. 

Edin. 

Prepared  Calamine. 

Calamine,  previoufly  calcined  by 
brafs  founders,  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  anti- 
mony. 

As  calamine  is  intended  for 
external  application,  and  often  to 
parts  very  eafily  irritated,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  bellowed  in 
reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

CRETA  PRJEPARATA. 

Edin. 

Prepared  Chalk. 

Chalk  firft  triturated  and  then 
frequently  warned  with  water, 
till  it  imparts  to  the  water  nei- 
ther tafte  nor  colour,  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
antimony.  M 


CANCRORUM    LAPILLI 
PRiEi'ARATI,     VULGO 
OCUL1  CANCRORUM. 

Edin. 

Prepared  Crabs  Stones. 

TUTIA  PRjEPARATA. 

Edin. 
Prepared  Tutty. 

Thefe  are  to  be  prepared  like 
antimony. 

TESTiE  OSTREARUM 

PR^PARATiE. 

Edin. 

Prepared  Oyjler-  fhells. 

After  being  well  cleaned  from 
adhering  impurities,  they  are 
to  be  prepared  like  anti- 
mony. 

ADTPIS  SUILUE,  SEVIQUE 
OVILLI  PR^PARATIO. 

Lond. 

The  preparation  of  hog't  lard  and 

mutton  fuet. 

AUXUNGIA    PORCINA 
PRiEPARATA. 

Edin. 
Prepared  hog' s  lard. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt 
them  over  a  flow  fire  ;  then  fe- 
parate  them  from  the  membranes 
by  draining. 

The  apothecary  will  in  general 
find  it  more  for  his  intereft  to 
purchafe  hogs  lard  and  mutton 
fuet  ready  prepared  than  to  pre- 
pare them  for  himfelf :  for  the 
procefs  requires  to  be  very  cau- 
tioufly  conducted,  to  prevent  the 
fat  from  burning  or  turning 
black. 

AMMO- 
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AMM0N1ACI    GUMMI   PU- 
RIFICATIO. 

The  purification  of  gum  ammotiiacum. 
Lend. 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  feem  to 
be  pure,  boil  it  in  water  till  it 
become  foft ;  then  fqueeze 
it  through  a  canvas  bag,  by 
means  of  a  prefs.  Let  it  re- 
main at  reft  till  the  refinous 
part  fubfide  ;  then  evaporate  the 
water  ;  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  evaporation  reftore  the  re- 
finous  part,  mixing  it  with  the 
gummy. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified 
slTafoetida  and  fuch  like  gum- 
refins. 

You  may  alfo  purify  any  gum 
which  melts  eafily,  fuch  as  Gal- 
banum,  by  putting  it  in  an  ox- 
bladder,  and  holding  it  in  boil- 
ing water  till  it  be  lb  foft  that 
it  can  be  feparated  from  its  im- 
purities by  prefiing  through  a 
coarfe  linen  cloth. 

In  {training  all  the  gums  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  the  heat  be 
neither  great,  nor  long  continu- 
ed ;  otherwife  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  their  more  active  volatile 
matter  will  be  loft  ;  an  inconve- 
nience, which  cannot,  by  any 
care,  be  wholly  avoided.  Hence 
the  purer  tears,  unflrained,  are 
in  general  to  be  preferred,  for 
internal '  ufe,  to  the  (trained 
gums. 

An  additional  reafon  for  this 
preference  is,  that  fome  of  the 
gum-refins,  purified  in  the  com- 
mon way,  by  folution  in  water, 
exprefiion,  and  evaporation,  are 
not  fo  eafily  foluble  in  aqueous 
menRrua  after,  as  before,  furh 
depuration.       On    thefe    accounts 


this  procefs  is  entirely  omitted  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  ;  and  in 
every  cafe  where  a  gummy  re- 
finous  fubftance,  before  it  be  ta- 
ken, is  to  be  diflblved  in  water, 
it  may  be  as  effectually  freed  from 
impurities  at  the  time  of  folu- 
tion as  by  this  procefs.  And 
when  it  is  to  be  employed  in  a 
folid  ftate,  care  mould  be  ta- 
ken that  the  purer  parts  alone  be 
feleaed. 

CORNU  CERVI  USTIQ. 

The  burning  of  hart/horn. 

Lond,. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartfhorn  till 
they  become  perfectly  white  ; 
then  reduce  them  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally 
employed  in  this  operation  are 
thofe  left  after  diflillation. 

In  the  burning  of  hartfhorn,  a 
ftrong  fire  and  the  fiee  admiffion 
of  air  are  necefLVy.  The  potter's 
furnace  was  formerly  directed  for 
the  fake  of  convenience  ;  but  any 
common  furnace  or  ftove  will  dc. 
If  the  pieces  of  horn  be  laid  on 
fome  lighted  charcoal  fpread  on 
the  bottom  of  the  grate,  they 
will  be  burnt  to  whitenefs,  ftill 
retaining  their  original  form. 

Burnt  hartfhorn  is  not  now 
coniidered  as  a  pure  earth,  hav- 
ing been  found  to  be  a  compound 
of  calcareous  earth  and  phofphoric 
acid.  It  is  the  weakeft  of  the 
animal  abforber.t?,  and  is  difficult- 
ly foluble  in  acids  ;  but  whether 
it  be  of  equal  or  fuperior  ufe  in 
diarrhceas  to  more  powerful  ab- 
forbents,  muft  be  left  to  obferva- 
tion. 

HER- 
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MEL  DESPUMATUM. 

Ed'in. 
Purified  honey. 


HERB  ARUM    et     FLORUM 
EX3ICCATIO. 

IjjiuL 
The  drying  of  herbs  and  flowers* 

Melt  the  honey  by  the  heat  of  a 
Let  thefe,   fpread  out  lightly,    be  water    bath)    and    remove    the 

dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  fcum. 


Ed'tn. 
Herbs  and  flowers  mufl  be  dried 
by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  ftove  or 
common  tire,  in  fuch  quantities 
at  a  time,  that  the  procefs  may 
be  fpeedily  finiihed  ;  for  by  this 
means  their  medical  powers  are 
beft  preferved.  The  teft  of 
which  is  the  perfect  preferva* 
tion  of  their  natural  colour. 
The  leaves  of  cicuta,  and  of 
other  plants  containing  a  vo- 
latile matter,  mufl  be  im- 
mediately pounded,  after  being 
dried,  and  afterwards  kept 
in  a  phial  with  a  ground  flop- 
per. 

The  directions  given  by  the 
London  college  are  here  lefs  ex* 
p'.icit,  and  lefs  proper  than  thofe 
of  the  Edinburgh  college  :  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  drying  thefe  fub- 
ftances  haflily,  by  the  aid  ot  arti- 
ficial heat,  rather  than  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  artificial  heat,  the  only 
caution  requisite  is  to  avoid  burn- 
ing ;  and  of  this  a  fufficient  tell 
is  afforded  by  the  prefervation  of 
colour.  And  the  direction  given 
with  regard  to  cicuta  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  moft  cafes  where  flowers 
and  herbs  are  kept  and  exhibited 
in  powder. 

MEL  LIS  DESPUMATIO. 

JLotid. 
%  he  purifying  of  honey. 


The  intention  of  this  procefs 
is  to  purify  the  honey  from  wax* 
or  other  droffy  matters  that  adhere 
to  it,  or  are  fometimes  fraudulently 
mixed  with  it.  When  the  honey 
is  rendered  liquid  and  thin  by  the 
heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife 
freely  to  the  furface. 

MILLEPEDE    PRjEPARA- 
TIO. 

Land. 
The  preparation  of  millepeds. 

MILLEPEDE     PR^PARA* 

TM. 
Editi. 
Prepared  millepeds 

The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofed 
in  a  thin  canvas  cloth,  and  fuf- 
pended  over  hot  proof  fpirit 
in  a  clofe  vefTel,  till  they  be 
killed  by  the  fleam,  and  render- 
ed friable. 

This  is  a  convenient  way  of 
rendering  millepedes  pulverifahle, 
without  endangering  ariy  lofs  of 
fuch  virtues  as  they  may  poffefs. 

The  directions  given  by  both 
Colleges  are  precifely  the  fame, 
and  delivered  in  ahnofl  the  fame 
Words. 

PULPARUM    EXTRACTION 

Edin. 
The  extraction  of  pulps  s 

Boil  unripe  pulpy  fruits*  and  ripe 
enes  if  they  be  dry,  in  a   fmat! 

gU3iRJ 
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quantity  of  water  until  they  be- 
come foft  :  then  prefs  out  the 
pulp  through  a  hair  fieve,  and 
afterwards  boil  it  .down  to  the 
confidence  of  honey  in  an 
earthen  veflel,  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  taking  care  to  keep  flir- 
ting the  matter  continually. 

The  pulp  of  caflia  fiflularib  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  boiled  out 
from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  redu- 
ced afterwards  to  a  proper  con- 
fidence, by  evaporating  the 
water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are 
both  ripe  and  frefh,  are  to  be 
preffed  out  through  the  fieve, 
without  any  previous  boiling. 

In  the  extraction  of  pulps,  the 
direction  of  both  colleges  fo  nearly 
agree,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to 
■give  a  feparate  tranflation  of  each. 
We  may  only  obferve,  that  the 
London  college,  inftead  of  foften- 
ing  the  fruits  by  boiling  them  in 
a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  direcl 
them  to  be  put  in  a  moid,  place. 
This  direction,  though  proper  in 
fome  cafes,  is  not  generally  the 
moft  fuitable. 

SCILL.E  EXSICCATIO. 

Lond. 
The  drying  of  f quills. 

SCILLA  EXSICCATA. 

ILd'in 
Dried  f quill. 

L.et  the  fquili,  cleared  from  its 
outer  fkin,  be  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  dices,  and  dried  with 
a  gentle  heat.  When  proper- 
ly managed,  the  fquili  is  friable, 
and  retains  its  bittcrnefs  and 
acrimony. 


By  this  method  the  fquili  drias 
much  foouer  than  when  its  feveral 
coats  are  only  feparated,  as  has 
been  ufually  directed  j  the  inter- 
nal part  is  here  laid  bare,  but,  in 
each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is 
covered  with  a  thin  fkin,  which 
impedes  the  exhalation  of  the 
moiilure.  The  root  lofes  in  this 
procefs  four  fifths  of  its  original 
weight ;  the  parts  which  exhale 
appear  to  be  merely  watery  :  fix 
grains  of  the  dry  root  being  equi- 
valent to  half  a  drachm  of  the 
frefh :  a  circumflance  to  be  par- 
ticularly regarded  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  medicine.  In  the 
preceding  editions  of  our  phar- 
macopoeias, a  particular  caution 
was  given,  not  to  ufe  an  iron  knife 
for  cutting  fquills,  but  one  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  bone  :  the  reafon 
of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be,  not 
fo  much  that  the  fquili  would  re- 
ceive any  ill  qualities  from  the 
iron  ;  as  that  its  acrid  juice,  ad- 
hering to  the  knife,  might  render 
a  wound  received  by  it  extremely 
painful,  or  even  dangerous  :  but  as 
no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  fuch  an  accident,  the  direc- 
tion appears  unneceffary.  Dried 
fquilis  furnifh  us  with  a  medicine, 
fometimes  advantageoufiy  employ- 
ed as  an  emetic,  often  as  an  ex- 
pectorant, but  ftill  more  frequent- 
ly as  a  powerful  diuretic. 

SPONGLffi  USTIO. 

JLond. 
The  burning  of  fponge. 

Cut  the  fponge  ia  pieces,  and  bruife 
it,  and  when  feparattd  from 
its  ft1''1'1}'  matter,  burn  it  in  a 
clofe  iron  veiled,  until  it  becomes 
black  and  friable  ;  afterward! 
rub  it  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

SPONGIA 
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SPONGIA  USTA. 

Ed'm. 
Burnt  fponge. 

Put  the  fponge,  cut  into  a  fmall 
pieces,  and  well  freed  from  ad- 
hering earthy  matters,  into  a 
dofe  earthen  veffel.  Place  it  on 
the  fire,  and  let  it  be  ftirred 
frequently  till  it  become  black 
and  friable ;  then  reduce  it  to 
a  powder  in  a  glafs  or  marble 
mortar. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe 
for  a  confiderable  time,  and  em- 
ployed againllfcrophulousdifoiders 
and  cutaneous  foulneffes,  in  doles 
of  a  fcruple  and  upwards.  Its  vir- 
tues feem  to  depend  on  a  volatile 
fait  juft  formed,  and  combined  with 
its  own  oil.  If  the  fponge  be  di- 
ftilled  with  a  fljrong  heat,  it  yields 
a  large  propofmon  of  that  fait  in 
its  proper  form.  The  fait  is  in 
this  preparatiprfi  fo  far  extiicated, 
that  if  the  burtit  fponge  be  ground 
in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the 
metal,  fo  as  to  contract  a  difagree- 
able  taint,  and  fometimes  an  emetic 
quality. 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  other 
animal  fubftances,  have  by  fome 
been  prepared  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  recommended  in  different  dif- 
eafes  :  but  as  thefe  fubftances  fall 
much  fhort  of  fponge  in  the  quan- 
tity of  volatile  fait  producible 
from  them  by  fire,  they  are  pro- 
bably inferior  alfo  in  medicinal 
efficacy.  Of  all  the  animal  (hatters 
that  have  been  tried,  raw  filk  is 
the  only  one  which  exceeds,  or 
equals  fponge,  in  the  produce  of 
fait. 

A  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 
fite  for  managing  this  proqefs  in 
p-rfection.  The  fponge  lhould  be 
cut  fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome  time 
in  a  mortar,   that  all  the    llony 


matters  may  be  got  out,  which 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
fponge  when  prepared,  will  fome- 
times amount  to  a  confiderable 
quantity.  The  burning  fhould  be 
difcontinued  as  foon  as  the  mat- 
ter is  become  thoroughly  black. 
If  the  quantity  put  into  the  veffel 
at  once  be  large,  the  outfide  will 
be  fufficiently  burnt  before  the  in- 
fide  be  affected  :  and  the  volatile 
fait  of  the  former  will  in  part 
efcape,  before  that  of  the  latter  is 
begun  to  be  formed.  The  bed 
method  of  avoiding  this  inconve- 
nience feema  to  be,  to  keep  the 
fponge  continually  fti.rring,  in  fuch 
a  machine  as  is  ufed  for  the  roaft- 
ing  of  coffee. 

From  this  circumflance  the 
iron  veffel  directed  by  the  London 
college  is  preferable  to  the  earthen 
one  directed  by  that  of  Edinburgh. 
But  the  pounding  in  a  glafs  or 
marble  mortar,  is  a  neceffary  caur 
tion  which  the  London  college 
have  omitted. 

STYRACIS  PURIFICATIO. 

\Lond. 
The  purification  of  florax. 

Diffolve  the  florax  in  rectified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  and  itrain  the  ib- 
lution  :  afterwards  reduce  it  to 
a  proper  thicknefs  with  a  gentle 
heat. 

Storax  was  formerly  directed 
to  be  purified  by  means  of  water  5 
hence  it  was  fly  led  Jiyracis  collatio  ; 
but  the  method  now  adopted  is 
much  preferable,  for  the  a&ive 
patts  of  the  florax  totally  diffolve 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  the  impurities 
alone  being  left.  And  as  thefe 
active  parts  do  not  rife  in  diftiiia- 
tion,  the  fpirit  may  be  again  re- 
covered by  diftillation. 

MU- 
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MUCILAGINUM  EXTRAC- 
TIO. 

Gen. 
The  extraBion  of  mucilages. 

Boil  the  gums  or  mucilaginous 
feeds  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  till  it  becomes  vifcid, 
nerrly  refembling  the  white  of 
an  egg  ;  and  then  drain  it  by 
preffure  through  a  linen  clulh. 


Although  this  procefs  be  not  giv- 
en in  either  of  our  pharmacopoeias, 
yet  it  might  have  been  adopted 
with  advantage  :  It  is  certainly 
a  very  good  method  for  obtaining 
a  pure  mujilage  from  fuch  vege- 
tables as  contain  any. 


CHAP. 
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CONSERVE 


COnserves  arecompofitions  of 
fugar  and  recent  vegetable 
matters  beaten  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced 
for  preferving  certain  fimples  un- 
dried  in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
as  little  alteration  as  pofiible  of 
their  native  virtues :  and  to  fome 
fubje&s  it  is  very  advantageoufly 
applied.  Vegetables,  whofe  vir- 
tues are  loft  or  deftroyed  by  dry- 
ing, may  in  this  form  be  long  kept 
uninjured  :  for  by  carefully  fecur- 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  containing 
veffel,  the  alteration,  as  well  as 
difiipation,  of  their  active  princi- 
ples, is  generally  prevented  ;  and 
the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables 
would  otherwife  undergo. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  ve- 
getables whofe  virtues  are,  impaired 
by  this  treatment.  "Mucilaginous 
fubftances,  by  long  lying  with 
fugar,  become  lefs  glutinous  ;  and 
aftringents  become  fenfibly  fofter 
on  the  palate.  Many  of  the  fra- 
grant flowers  are  of  fo  tender  and 
delicate  a  texture,  as  almoft  entire- 
ly to  lofe  their  peculiar  qualities 
on  being  beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubftances 
of  confiderable  activity  can  be  taken. 


to  advantage  as  medicines  ;  and, 
indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefent 
confidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries 
to  medicines  of  greater  efficacv, 
or  as  intermedia  for  joining  them 
together.  They  are  very  con- 
venient for  reducing  into  bolufes 
or  pills  the  more  ponderous  pow- 
ders, as  calomel,  the  calces  of  iron 
and  other  mineral  preparations  ; 
which,  will  not  cohere  with  liquid, 
or  lefs  confident  matters,  as 
fyrups. 

The  /hops  were  formerly  en- 
cumbered with  many  conferves  al- 
together infignificant ;  the  few 
now  retained  have  in  general  either 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwerlng 
fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines. 
Their  common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  up  at  once  or  twice  upon 
the  point  of  a  knife.  There  is 
in  general  no  great  danger  of  ex- 
ceeding in  this  particular. 

CONSERVE. 

ABSINTHII  MARIXiMIj 
Offea  mi  arm  wood  ; 
CORTICIS      EXTERiO- 

RIS  AURANTII  HIS. 

PALENSIS  ; 
Of  the  outer  rind  of  the  Scvi.'te 


oran?e. 
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LUJULiE. 

Of  wood  for  r  el. 

ROSJE  liUBRJE. 

Oftbs  red  rofe  ; 
Land. 

Pluck  the  leaves  from  the  ftalks 
and  the  unblown  petals  from 
the  cups,  taking  off  the  heels. 
Rafp  off  the  outer  rind  of 
the  oranges  by  a  grater  ;  then 
beat  each  of  them  with  a  wood- 
en petlle  in  a  marble  mortar, 
firft  by  themfelves,  and  after- 
wards with  three  times  their 
weight  of  double  refined  fugar, 
until  they  be  mixed. 

CONSERVE. 

MENTHA  S ATI ViE  FO- 
LIO RUM  RECENTIUM, 
Of  the  frefh  leaves  of  mint  ; 
ROSiE  RUBRiE  PETA- 
LORUM  NONDUM  EX- 
PLICATORUMj 

Of  red  rofe  buds. 

AURANTTORUM  HIS- 
PALENSIUM  CORTI- 
CES EXTERIORIS 
RSCENITS  RADULA 
ABRASI. 

Of  the  outer  rind  of  Seville  0- 
ratigei  rnfhednffhy  a  grater. 

CYNOSBATI  FRUCTUS 
MATURL  PULPiE  afe- 
minilus  ear  unique  puhe fol  licit  e 
purgatx. 

Of  the  pulp  of  ripe  hips  freed 
foam  the  feds  and  down  ad- 
hering to  them. 
Edin. 

Beat  each  of  thefe  to  a  pulp,  gra- 
dually adding  during  the  beating 
three  times  their  weight  of 
double  refined  fugar. 

The  fugar  mould  he  pounded  by 
itfelf,    and  pa  fled  through  a  fieve, 


before  it  be  mixed  with  the  ve- 
getable mafs,  for  without  this  it 
cannot  be  properly  incorporated. 
Rofe  buds,  and  fome  other  vege- 
tables, are  prepared  for  mixing 
with  fugar  by  a  fmall  wooden 
mill  contrived  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  fame  manner  conferves 
may  be  prepared  from  many  other 
vegetables.  But  befides  the  con- 
ferves for  which  gen«ral  directions 
are  given,  there  are  others,  for 
which  our  pharmacopoeias  have 
thought  it  neceffary  to  give 
particular  directions.  But  before 
taking  notice  of  thofe,  it  is 
neceffary  to  mention  the  medical 
properties  of  the  conferves  above 
enumerated. 

CONSERVA  LUJUL.E. 
Lond. 

Conferve  of  wood- for rel. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  grate- 
ful conferve  ;  in  tafte  it  is  lightly 
acidulous,  with  a  peculiar  flavour, 
like  that  of  green  tea.  It  is  taken 
occasionally  for  quenching  third, 
and  cooling  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
in  diilempers  where  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  much  increafed. 

CONSERVA  ABSINTHII 
MARITIME 

Lond. 
Cmfrve  offea  wormwood. 

The  conferve  of  wormwood  has 
been  celebrated  in  dropfies:  Mat- 
thiolus  relates,  that  feveral  perfons 
were  cured  by  it  of  that  dillemper 
without  the  afliflance  of  any  other 
medicine.  Where  the  diforder  in- 
deed proceeds  from  a'fimple  laxity 
or  flaccid  it  y  of  the  folids,  the  con- 
tinued ufe  of  this  medicine  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  ;  as  it  appears  to 
be   an    elegant    mild   corrobor.tnt. 

It 
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It  is  directed  to  be  given  in  the 
dofe  of  half  an  ounce  about  three 
hours  before  meals. 

CONSERVA  ROS-ffi/RUBRiE. 

Land.  Ed'mb. 
Conferve  of  red  rafts. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  conferve.  A  drachm  or  two 
diflolved  in  warm  milk,  is  fre- 
quently given  as  a  flight  reftrin- 
geot,  in  weaknefs  of  tlie  (lomach, 
and  likewife  in  coughs  and  phthi- 
fical  complaints.  In  the  German 
ephemerides,  examples  are  related 
of  very  dangerous  phthifis  cared 
by  the  continued  ufe  of  this  me- 
dicine :  In  one  of  thefe  cafes, 
twenty  pounds  of  the  conferva 
were  taken  in  the  fpace  of  a  month; 
and  in  another,  upwards  of 
thirty.  Riverius  mentions  feveral 
other  inftances  of  this  kind.  There 
is,  however,  much  room  for  fallacy 
in  fuch  obfervations ;  as  phthifis 
has  not  at  all  times  been  accurately 
diflinguifhed  from  obftinate  ca- 
tarrhs, and  fome  other  affections  : 
the  antifeptic  property  of  the  fugar 
may  perhaps  have  fome  fhare  in  the 
effect. 

CONSERVA      AURANTIO- 
RUM. 

Lond.  Edinb. 
Conferve  of  Seville  orange. 

This  conferve  is  a  very  elegant 
one,  containing  all  the  virtues  of 
the  peel  in  a  form  fufficiently  a- 
greeable,  both  with  regard  to  the 
dofe  and  the  conveniency  of  ta- 
king. It  is  a  pleafant  warm 
flomachic ;  and  with  this  inten- 
tion is  frequently  ufed. 


CONSERVA,  MENTHA. 

Edinb. 
Conferve  of  mint. 

The  conferve  of  mint  retains 
the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  herb. 
It  is  given  in  weaknefTes  of  the 
ftomach  and  retchings  to  vomit  : 
and  frequently  does  fervice  in  fome 
cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the 
warmer  and  more  active  pre- 
parations of  mint  would  be  lefs 
proper. 

CONSERVA  ARL 

Lend. 

Conferve  of  arum. 

Take 

The  frefh  root  of  arum  bruifed, 

half  a  pound  ; 
Double  refined  fugar,    a   pound 
and  a  half; 
Beat-them  together  in  a  mortar. 

The  root  of  arum,  in  its  recent 
ftate,  is  a  fubitance  of  great  ac- 
tivity ;  but  this  activity  is  almoft 
entirely  loft  on  drying.  Hence 
the  compound  powder  which  had 
formerly  a  place  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias is  now  rejected.  And  as 
neither  water  nor  fpirit  extract  its 
activity,  this  conferve  is  the  belt 
form  in  which  it  can  be  preferv- 
ed  in  our  (hops.  It  may  be 
given  to  adults  in  dofes  of  a 
drachm. 

CONSERVA  CYNOSBATI. 

Lond. 

Conferve  of  hips. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  ripe  hips,  one  pound  j 
Double  refined  fugar  powdered, 

twenty  ounces. 
Mix  them  into  a  conferve. 


The  confery.e  of  hips  is  of  fome 

N  a,  eiteem. 
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efteem  as  a  fort  cooling  feftrin- 
gent  j  three  or  four  drachms  or 
more  are  given  at  a  time,  in  bili- 
ous fluxes,  fharpnefs  of  urine,  and 
hot  indifpofitions  of  the  itomach  : 
A  good  deal  of  c-ire  is  requiiite  on 
the  part  of  the  apothecary  in 
making  this  conferve  ;  the  pulp 
js  apt  to  carry  with  it  fome  of  the 
prickly  fibres,  with  which  the  in- 
fide  of  the  fruit  is  lined  :  if  thefe 
be  retained  in  the  conferVe,  they 
will  irritate  the  ilomach  fo  as  tp 
pccafion  vomiting. 


CONSERVA     PRUNI     SYL- 
VESTRIS. 

Lond.  JLdinb. 
Conferve  of  Jives. 

Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire 
that  they  may  foften,  taking 
care  that  they  be  not  broken  ; 
then,  the  floe-s  being  taken  out 
of  the  water,  prefs  out  the 
pulp,  and  mix  it  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  double-re- 
fined fugar  into  a  conferve. 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  a- 
ftringent,  and  may  be  given  as 
fuch  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three 
drachms.  The  degree  of  its  alirin- 
gency  will  vary  according  to  the 
maturity  of  the  floes,  and  length  of 
time  for  which  the  conferve  has 
been  kept. 

CONSERVA  SCILLiEj 

Lond. 

Conferve,  offquilU. 


guard  again!}:  its  varying  in 
ftrength.  Jt  may  be  given,  to 
adults,  in  dofes  of  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  fcruples,  efpecially 
when  frefh- 

The  conferve  of  fquills  is  a  more 
uncertain  and  lefa  agreeable  mode 
of  exhibiting  this  article,  than 
the  powder  of  the  dried  root  made 
into  pills,  or  a  bolus  with  any  ci- 
ther conferve. 

CQNSERVA    FOLIORU24 
CEREFQLII. 

Suec. 
Conferve  of  chervil. 

Take  of 

Freih  leaves  of  chervil, 
Double-refined  fugar,  each  equal 
parts. 
Beat   them   together  into    a  con- 
ferve. 

Chervil  has  by  fome  been 
extolled  as  an  u-feful  diuretic  j 
and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
moil  pleaiant  forms  under  which 
it  can  be  exhibited. 

CONSERVA    MILLEPEDA*. 

RUM. 

Brun, 

Ccnfcrve  of  MillcpeJs. 

Take  of 

Live  millepede,  one  pound  .; 
Double-  refinedfugar,  twopounds 
and  an  half. 
Beat  them  together   into  a  con- 
ferve. 


Take  of 

Frefh  fquills,  one  ounce  ; 

Double-ielined  fugar,  fiveounees. 
Beat  them  together  in  a  moitar 
into  a  coufLrve. 


If  the  rnillepeds  po fiefs  thofe 
virtues  which  fome  have  alleged, 
i lu's  is  one  of  the  belt  forms  in 
tohich  they  can  be  exhibit  ted  ; 
and  as  they  are  frequently  pre- 
fcribed  for  children,  it  may  be 
This  conferve  is  directed  to  be  eafily  taken,  when  other  forma 
prepared  in  a   i::.z\\   nua'atity}    to     cannot  be  introduced. 

cor-;- 
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CONSERVA  ROSA  RUM  VI-  ufeful  means  of  fomewhat  increafing 

TRIO  LATA.  the  aftringeney  of  the  conferve  of 

Brutt.  rofe6  :    But  for  thefe  purpofes  for 

Vitriolated  conferve  of  tofes.  which  the  vitriolic  acid  i$  in  gene- 
ral employed,    the    quantity   that 

To  cnch  pound  of  the  conferve  of  can  thus  be  introduced   is  too    in- 

rofes  add  two  drachms  of  the  c!i-  confiderable   to    be    of  much  fer* 

luted  vitriolic  acid.  vice* 

This  may  be  in  fome  cafes  aa 
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III. 


S    U    C    C    I. 


JUICES* 


JUICES  are  obtained  from  the 
fucculent  parts  of  plants,  by- 
including  them,  after  being  pro- 
perly  cut,  bruifed,  &c.  in  a  hair 
bag,  and  preffing  them,  between 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common 
fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  liquor 
exudes. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  : 
but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately 
bruifed,  for  otherwife  a  large 
quantity  of  the  herbaceous  matter 
will  be  forced  out  along  with  the 
juice.  Hempen  or  woollen  bags 
are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagree- 
able  flavour  ;  their  threads  like- 
wife  fwell  by  moifture,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent in  a  great  meafure  the  free 
percolation  of  the  juice. 

The  fluids  thu3  extracted  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
aiad  fweet  kind  ;  from  mod  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and 
water-crefles  ;  from  the  acid  herbs, 
as  foirel  and  wood  forrel  ;  from 
aperient  la&efcent  plants,  as  dande- 
lion and  hawkweed  ;  and  from  fin- 
dry  other  vegetables,  contain 
great  part  of  the  peculiar  tafle  and 
virtues  of  the  relpecYive  lubjects. 
The  juices,  on  the  »ther  hand,  ex- 
tracted from  moil  of  the  aroma'ic 
herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint  and  the  fra- 
grant Turkey  balm,  commonly 
tailed  balm  ofCilead,  have  fcarccly 


any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the 
plants,  and  ftem  to  differ  little 
from  decodtions  of  them  made  in 
water  boiled  till  the  volatile  odo- 
rous parts  have  been  diffipated. 
Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers, 
as  the  lily,  violet,  hyacynth,  not 
Only  impart  nothing  of  their  fra- 
grance to  their  juice,  but  have  it 
totally  deftroyed  by  the  previous 
bruifing.  From  want  of  fufficient 
attention  to  thefe  particulars,  prac- 
titioners have  been  frequently  de- 
ceived in  the  effefts  of  preparations 
of  this  clafs  :  juice  of  mint  has 
been  often  prefciibed  as  a  ftoma- 
chic,  though  it  wantsthofe  qualities 
by  which  mint  itfelf  and  its  other 
preparations  operate. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  preffed 
out  from  plants,  differ  from  thofe 
which  flow  fpontaneoufly,  or  from 
incifions  :  thefe  lalt  confiding 
chiefly  of  fuch  fluids  as  are  not 
d iff u fed  through  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  vegetable  fubjeft, 
but  elaborated  in  diftinct  veflels, 
or  fecreted  into  particular  recepta- 
cles. From  p^ppy  heads,  fl  ghtly 
wounded,  there  iflues  a  thick  milky 
liquor,  which  dries  by  a  moderate 
warmth  into  opium  ;  whiiil  the 
juice  obtained  from  them  by  prel- 
luie  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
far  weaker  in  virtue. 

Juice8  newly  expreffed  are  gene- 
rally 
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rally  thick,  vifcld,  and  very  im- 
pure :  by  colature,  a  quantity  of 
grofs  matter  is  feparated,  the  juice 
becomes  thinner,  limpid,  and  bet- 
ter fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
though  as  yet  not  entirely  pure ;  .on 
Handing,  it  becomes  again  turbid 
and  is  apt  to  run  into  a  fermenta- 
tive or  putrefactive  ftate.  Clari- 
fication with  whites  of  eggs  renders 
the  juices  more  perfectly  fine  ;  but 
there  are  few  that  will  bear  this 
treatment  without  a  manifeft  in- 
jury to  their  flavour,  taile,  and 
virtue. 

The  moil  effectual  method  of 
purifying  and  preferving  thefe  li- 
quors, is  to  let  the  drained  juices 
Hand  in  a  cool  place  till  they  have 
depofited  their  groffer  feces,  and 
then  gently  pafs  them  feveral  times 
through  a  fine  ftrainer  till  perfectly 
clear ;  when  about  a  fortieth 
part  of  their  weight  of  good  fpirit 
of  wine  may  be  added,  and  the 
whole  fuffered  to  ftand  as  before  : 
a  frcfh  fediment  will  now  be  de- 
pofited, from  which  the  liquor  is 
to  be  poured  off,  ttrained  again, 
and  put  into  fmall  bottles  which 
have  been  wafhed  with  fpirit  and 
dried.  A  little  oil  is  to  be  pour- 
ed on  the  furface,  fo  as  very  nearly 
to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths 
clofed  with  leather,  paper,  or  (lop- 
ped with  cotton,  39  the  fLfks  are 
in  which  florence  oil  is  brought 
to  us  :  this  ferves  to  keep  out 
duft,  and  fuffers  the  air,  which  in 
procefs  of  times  arifes  from  ail  ve- 
getable liquors,  to  efcape  ;  which. 
air  would  otherwife  endanger  the 
bur  fling  of  the  bottles  ;  or  being 
imbibed  afrefh,  render  their  con- 
tents vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles 
are  to  be  kept  on  the  bottom  of  a 
good  cellar  or  'vault,  placed  up  to 
the  necks  in  fand.  By  thismethod 
fome  juices  may  be  preferred    for 


a  year  or  two,  and  others  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  there  are  great  differences 
in  juices,  in  regard  to  their  being 
accompanied  in  the  exprefiion  with 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjecis.  There 
are  equal  differences  in  regard  to 
their  preferving  thofe  virtues,  and 
this  independently  or  the  volatility 
of  theadtivematter,  oritsdifpofition 
to  exhale.  Even  the  volatile  vir- 
tue of  fcurvy  grafs  may.  by  the  above 
method,  be  preferved  almoft  entire 
in  its  juice  for  a  confiderable  time  ; 
while  the  aftive  parta  of  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  fe- 
parate,  and  fettle  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices 
of  arum  root,  iris  root,  bryony 
root,  and  fundfy  other  vegetables, 
throw  down  in  like  manner  their 
medicinal  parts  to  the  bottom, 

SUCCUS  COCHLEARIJE 
COMPOSITUS. 

LiCnd.  ILdin. 
Compound  juice  offcurvy-grafs* 

Take  of 

Juice  of  Brook  lime, 

Water  creffes,    of  each 

one  pint  ; 
Seville  oranges,  twenty 

ounces  by  me.ai.ure ; 
Garden       icuryy-.gr.ats, 
two  pints  ; 
Mix  them,    and,    after    the    feces 
have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  li- 
quor, or  ilrain  it. 

Etdinbm 

Take  of 

Juice  of  Scurvy  graTs, 

Water  creffes,  preffed 
from  frefh  gather- 
ed herbs. 

Juice 
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Juice  of  Seville   oranges,  of 

each  two  pounds 4 
Spiri  t  of  nitt  megs,  lialfa  pound. 
Mix  them,   and  let  them   ftand  till 
the    feces    have   fubfided,    then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

In  this  formula  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  rejected  the  brook- 
lime  and  the  fugar  of  their  former 
editions.  The  fugar  wa3  certain- 
ly  a  very  improper  addition  ;  for 
though  it  may  preferve  dry  vege- 
table matters,  yet  when  added  to 
juices  largely  impregnated  with 
watery  and  mucilaginous  matter, 
it  would  no  doubt  furnifli  that  very 
principle  moil  favourable  to  the 
production  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. For  the  compound  horfe- 
vadifh  water  they  have  fubflituted 
the  fpirit  of  nutmegs  :  Befides  that 
this  water  has  the  fame  property 
of  preferving  the  juices  from  fer- 
mentation ;  it  is  alfo  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  will 
make  the  juices  lit  ealier  on  the 
ftomach. 

The  London  college  have  re- 
tained nearly  their  former  for- 
mula, giving  it  only  a  more  proper 
name. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of 
conliderable  ufe  in  fcorbutic  cafes. 
The  orange  juice  is  an  excellent 
affiftant  to  the  fcurvy  grafs,  and 
other  acrid  antifcorbutics  ;  which, 
when  thus  mixed,  have  been 
found  from  experience  to  produce 
much  better  effects  than  when  em- 
ployed by  themfelves.  Thefe 
juices  may  be  taken  in  dofesoflrom 
an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  twice  or  thrice  a  day  :  they 
generally  increafe  the  urinary  ie- 
cretion,  and  fometimes  induce  a 
laxative  habit.  Treferved  with 
the  cautions  above-mentioned, 
they  will  keep  good  for  a  confider- 
able  time  ;  though  whatever  care 


be  taken,  they  are  found  to  an- 
fwer  better  when  frefh  :  and  front 
the  difficulty  of  preferving  them, 
they  have  of  late  been  very  much 
laid  afide,  efpecially  fince  we  have 
been  provided  with  more  conve- 
nient and  ufeful  remedies. 

Inspissated  Juices. 

When  vegetable  juices,  or  wate- 
ry or  fpirituous  decoctions  or  infu- 
fions,  are  expofed  to  a  continued 
heat,  the  fluid  gradually  evapora- 
ting, carries  off  with  it  fuch  vola- 
tile matters  as  it  was  impregnated 
with,  and  leaves  the  more  fixed  u- 
nited  together  into  one  mafs.  The 
mafs  which  remains  from  the  eva- 
poration of  the  expreffed  juice  of 
a  plant  is  called  infpiffated  juice  ; 
from  watery  decodtions  or  infufi- 
ons,  an  exiraB  ;  from  fpirituous 
tinftures,  a  rejin  or  ejfentiai extracl. 
The  term  extraS  is  frequently  ufed 
alfo  as  a  general  appellation  of  all 
the  three  kinds,  lnfpiffatedl  juices 
and  watery  deco&ions,  particular- 
ly the  former,  when  evaporated 
no  further  than  to  the  confiftence 
of  oil  or  honey,  are  called  robs  ; 
and  fpirituous  tinctures,  reduced 
to  a  like  confidence,  are  called  bal- 
f'ims. 

What  relates  to  the  exprefllon 
cf  juices,  has  already  been  deliver- 
ed, with  the  mod  effe&ml  means 
of  preferving  them  in  their  liquid 
ftate,  and  a  general  account  of  what 
fubitances  do  or  do  not  give  out 
their  virtues  with  their  juices.  In 
the  infpiffation  of  juices  there  is 
farther  to  be  conddered  the  vo- 
latility or  fixity  of  their  medicinal 
parts:  if  a  plant  tales  its  virtue, 
or  part  of  its  virtue,  on  being  dried, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  juice  mult 
lofe  as  much  on  being  infpilTated  to 
drynefs,  hew  gentle  ioever  the  heat 
be   with  which  the  infpiffation  ia 

per- 
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performed.  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  medicinal  parts  of 
fome  juices  are  kept  in  a  date  of 
perfect  folution  by  the  watery- 
fluid,  fo  as  to  he  completely  retain- 
ed by  it  after  the  liquor  has  been 
made  fine  by  fettling,  {training, 
or  other  means  ;  while  the  medici- 
nal parts  of  others,  not  diflbluhle 
by  watery  menflrua,  are  only 
diffufed  through  the  liquor  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  feculencies  are, 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on 
ftanding. 

SUCCUS  BACCiE  SAMBUCI 

SPISSATUS. 

Land. 

Lfpitfated juice  of  the  elder  berry,. 

Take  of 

Exprefled  and  depurated  juice  of 

elder-berries,  two  pints. 
Jnfpiflate  it  in  a  water  bath  fa- 
turated  with  fea-falt. 

SUCCUS   SPISSATUS    EAC- 

CARUM  SAMBUCI,  vulgo 

ROB  SAMBUCL 

JEdinb. 
Infpffated juice  of  elder-berries,  com- 
monly called  Elder  Rob. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  ripe  elder-ben ies,  five 
pounds  ; 

Purcft  fugar,  one  pound. 
Evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat   to 

the  confidence  of  pretty  thick 

honey. 

This  preparation,  made  with  or 
without  fugar,  keeps  well,  and 
proves  a  medicine  of  confiderable 
importance  as  an  aperient,  gene-, 
rally  promoting  the  natural  excre- 
tions by  ftool,  urine,  or  fweat. 
The  dofe  is  from  a  drachm  or  two 
to  an  ounce  or  more.  A  fpoonful, 
diluted  with  water,  is  ufualiy  taken 
in  common  colds  at  bed  time,. 


SUCCUS  SPISSATUS    ACO- 

N1TI. 

Edinb. 

Infp  (fated juice  of  wolfsbane. 

Bruife  the  frefh  leaves  of  aconitum; 
and  including  them  in  a  hempen 
bag,  fqueeze  out  their  juice  in  a 
prefs  :  let  the  juice  be  evapo- 
rated in  flat  vefi'cls  in  a  vapour 
bath,  to  the  confidence  of  pretty 
thick  honey  :  An  empyieuma 
is  to  be  avoided  by  constantly 
ftirring  the  mixture  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs. 

After  the  matter  has  become  cold, 

•  let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed  earthen 
veflels,  and  moiilened  with  re- 
ctified fprrit  of  wine. 

In  the  fame   manner  are  prepared 
infpiflated  juices  of 
Belladonna,    or    deadly   night- 
shade. 
Hyofcyamus,  cr  henbane, 

and 
Laftuca,  vircfa,  or  wild  lettuce. 

In  thefe  infpiffated  juice?,  the 
active  parts  of  the  plant  are  ob- 
tained in  a  concentrated  itate,  and 
in  a  condition  which  admits  of 
preparation  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time.  They  furniih 
therefore  a  convenient  form  for 
exhibiting  thefe  articles  which,  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  are  more 
frequently  ufed  in  the  ftate  of  in- 
fpilfated  juice  than  any  other. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  hyofcyamus,  which  may  often 
be  advantdgeoufly  employed  when 
opium  is  indicated,  but  difagrees 
with  the  patient.  But  aconite 
and  belladonna  may  in  general, 
with  greater  advantage,  be  exhibit- 
ed under  the  form  of  powder  made 
from  the  dried  leaves. 
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Succus   spissatus  cicvrx. 

Edin. 

Infptffuted juice  of  hemlock. 

Having  expreffed  the  juice  of  the 
Jeayes  and  ilialks  of  hemlock 
when  flowering,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  that  of 
the  aconitum,  evaporate  it  to 
the  confiftence  of  pretty  thin 
honey  ;  when  it  is  cooled,  add 
of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  plant  as  much  as 
is  fufficient  to  make  it  into  a 
msfs  fit  for  forming  pills.  Care, 
however,  is  to  be  taken,  that 
the  evaporation  proceed  only  to 
fuch  length,  that  as  much  of  the 
powder  can  be  mixed  with  the 
inlpiiTited  juice  as  fti.il!  make  up 
a*bout  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
jnafs. 

A  preparation  fimilar  to  this  was 
published  at  Vienna  by  Dr  Stoerk, 
who  recommends  it  as  an  effica- 
cious refolvent  in  many  obltinate 
disorders,  where  the  common  re- 
medies avail  nothing.  He  ob- 
serves, that  fmall  dofes  fhould  al- 
ways be  begun  with,  as  two  grains 
made  into  a  pill,  twice,  a  day  ;  and 
that  by  gradually  increasing  the 
elofe,  it  may  be  given  to  two,  three, 
cr  even  four  drachms  a  day,  and 
continued  in  fuch  quantities  for 
Several  weeks  :  that  it  may  be 
ufed  in  fafety  in  infancy,  old  age, 
and  pregnancy  :  that  it  neither 
accelerates  nor  difturbs  the  circula- 
tion :  neither  heats,  nor  cools;  nor 
!|ffe&8  the  animal  functions  ;  that 
jt  increaies  the  fecrctions,  and 
lenders  the  mouth  moilt  ;  feldom 
purges  ;  very  rarely  vomits  ;  fome- 
time3  augments  perfpiration  ; 
often  produces  a  copious  difcharge 
of  vilcid  mine  :  but  in  many  pa- 
tients docs  not  increafe  any  of  the 
fcnfible  evapuatioa*  j    tha,t  it   re. 


moves  obftruclions  and  their  con- 
fcquences  ;  relieves  rheumatic 
pains,  though  of  long  continuance; 
difcuffes  fcirrhous  tumours,  botli 
internal  and  external  ;  and  cures 
dropfies  and  confumptions  proceed- 
ing from  fcirrhofities  ;  that  it  often 
diffolves  cataracts,  or  flops  their 
progrefs,  and  has  fometimes  remov- 
ed the  gutta  ferena  :  that  invete- 
rate cutaneous  eruptions,  fcald 
heads,  malignant  ulcers,  cancers, 
the  malignant  fluor  albus  and 
gonorrhoea  of  long  (landing,  ob- 
ltinate remains  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  and  caries  of  the  bones,  ge- 
nerally yield  to  it  :  that  for  the 
mod  part  it  is  neceffary  to  con- 
tinue this  medicine  for  a  confider- 
.able  time  before  the  cure  be  effect- 
ed, or  much  benefit  perceived  from 
it  :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  failed  of 
giving  any  relief;  that  he  met  with 
fome  perfons  who  could  not  bear 
its  effects  :  and  that  consequently 
there  mud  be  fome  latent  diffe- 
rence in  the  habit,  the  diagnoftic 
figns  of  which  are  at  prefent  un- 
known :  that  though  it  is  by  no 
means  infallible  any  more  than 
other  medicines,  yet  the  great 
number  of  deplorable  cafes  which 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it,  is 
fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  far? 
ther  trials.  The  efficacy  of  this 
rredicine  is  confirmed  by  many 
eminent  practitioners  abroad  ; 
though  trials  hitherto  made  of  it 
in  this  country  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  much  fuccefs.  Some- 
what, perhaps,  may  depend  on  the 
time  of  the  plant's  being  gathered, 
and  the  manner  of  the  preparation 
of  the  extract.  Dr  Stoerk  him- 
felf  takes  notice  of  fome  milt.ikes 
committed  in  this  refperft  :  fome 
have  left  the  heib  in  a  heap  for 
feveral  days,  whence  part  of  it 
withered,  part  rotted,  and  the 
juice  became  thick  and  mucilagi- 
nous ; 
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rfous  ;  others  have  taken  a  very 
lar^e  quantity  of  the  juice  and 
boiled  it  down  in  copper  veffels 
with  a  great  heat  ;  by  which 
means  a  (hong  fetor  was  difFuled  to 
a  confuierable  dillance,  and  the 
mod  efficacious  parts  diffipated : 
others,  with  officious  care,  have 
clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  obtain- 
ed a  black  tenacious  extract,  re- 
taining but  a  fmall  degree  of  the 
fpecific  fmell  of  the  plant.  The 
extract,  duly  prepared,  according 
to  the  above  prefci  iption,  is  of  a 
greeuifh  brown  colour,  and  a  very 
difagreeable  fmell,  like  that  of 
mice.  But  though  there  be  reafon 
to  believe  that  much  of  the  extract 
ufed  here  had  been  ill  prepared,  we 
can  by  no  means  admit  that  its  gene- 
ral inefficacy  was  owing  to  chis 
caufe  ;  for  though  there  are  not 
many  inilances  of  its  difcovering 
any  valuable  medicinal  powers, 
there  are  feveral  of  its  having  acti- 
vity enough,  even  in  fmall  doles, 
to  produce  alarming  fymptoms. 

Modern  practice  however,  feems 
to  hold  a  middle  place  ;  being  nei- 
ther influenced  by  the  extravagant 
encomiums  of  Dr  Stoerk,  nor 
frightened  by  the  wary  fufpicions 
of    Dr   Lewis.      The    infpiffated 


juice  of  the  hemlock  Is  according- 
ly given  with  freedom  in  a  great 
variety  of  complaints,  without  our 
experiencing  the  wonderful  effects 
alcribed  to  it  by  the  former,  or  the 
baneful  confequences  dreaded  by 
the  latter.  Like  other  prepara- 
tions of  this  valuable  herb,  it  is  no 
doubt  a  very  ufeful  addition  to 
our  pharmacopoeia  ;  nor  does  its 
ufe  feem  to  be  more  hazardous 
than  that  of  opium  and  fome  other 
narcotics. 

SUCCUS  SP1SSATUS  RIBIS 

NIGRI. 

Lona. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  black-currants, 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  LI* 

MONIS. 

Land. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  lemons. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  CI- 

CUT^E. 

Lond. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  hemlock. 

These  three  are  directed  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  m 
the  elder-berry  juice. 


\^j   Jti  i*  &  i 
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Oh/ervattons  on  Extra&s  with  Water, 


THESE  extra&s  are  prepared 
by  boiling  the  fubjefts  in 
water,  and  evaporating  the  {train- 
ed deco&ion  to  a  thick  eonfifi- 
ence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of 
the  more  active  parts  of  the  plants, 
free  from  the  ufelefs  indiffoluble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
iargeft  fhare  of  their  bulk.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  vegetable 
fubftancee,  with  regard  to  their 
fitnefs  for  this  operation  ;  fome 
yielding  to  water  all  their  virtues, 
and  others  fcarce  any.  Thofe 
parts  in  which  the  fweet,  glutinous, 
emollient,  cooling,  bitter,  auilere, 
attringent  virtues  refide,  are  for 
the  moft  part  totally  extracted  by 
the  boiling  water,  and  remain  al- 
moft  entire  on  evaporating  it  : 
while    thofe    which   contain     the 


peculiar  odour,  flavour,  and  aro- 
matic quality,  are  either  not  ex- 
tracted at  all,  or  exhale  along  with 
the  menftruum.  Thus  gentian 
root,  which  is  almoft  fimply  bit- 
ter, yields  an  extract  poffefling  in 
a  fmall  volume  the  whole  tafte  and 
virtues  of  the  root. — Wormwood, 
which  has  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
ftrong  flavour  joined  to  the  bitter, 
lofes  the  two  firft  in  the  evapora- 
tion, and  gives  an  extract  not 
greatly  different  from  the  forego- 
ing i  the  aromatic  quality  of  cin- 
namon is  diffipated  by  this  treat- 
ment, its  aftringency  remaining  ; 
while  an  extract  made  from  the 
flowers  of  lavender  and  rofemary, 
difcovers  nothing  either  of  the 
talle,  fmell,  or  virtues  of  the 
flowers. 


General  Rules  for  making  Extrads  with  water. 


I.  It  is  indifferent,  with  regard 
to  the  medicine,  whether  the  fub- 
je£t  be  ui'ed  frefh  or  dry  ;  fince 
nothing  ttiat  can  be  preserved  in 
thi*  procefs  will  be  la  It  by  drying. 


With  regard  to  the  facility  of 
extraction,  there  is  a  very  conli- 
dtrablc  difference  ;  vegetables  in 
general   giving    out   their   virtues 

more 
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more     readily     when    moderately 
dried  than  when  frefh. 

2.  Very  compact  dry  Jubilances 
fhould  be  reduced  into  exceed- 
ing" fmall  parts,  previous  to  the 
affufion  of  the  menftruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ought 
to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceffary 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  the 
fubjedt.  A  difference  herein  will 
fometimes  occafion  a  variation  in 
the  quality  of  the  produdt  ;  the 
larger  the  quantity  of  liquor,  the 
longer  time  will  be  requifite  for 
evaporating  it,  and  confequently 
the  more  volatile  parts  of  the 
fubjedt  will  be  the  more  difpofed 
to  be  diflipated.  A  long  conti- 
nued heat  likewife  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  alteration  in  the  matter 
which  is  not  volatile.  Sweet  fub- 
llances,  by  long  boiling  with  wa- 
ter, become  naufeous  ;  and  the 
draft ic  purgatives  lofe  their  vi- 
rulence, though  without  any 
remarkable  feparation  of  their 
parts. 

4.  The  deco&ions  are  to  be  de- 
purated by  colature  ;  and  after- 
wards fufFered  to  ftand  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  a  conuderable  quan- 
tity of  fediment  is  ufually  found 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor 
poured  off  clear  be  boiled  down 
a  little,  and  afterwards  fufFered 
to  cool  again,  it  will  depofite  a 
frefh  fediment,  from  which  it  may 


be  decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finifli  the  evaporation  The  de- 
codtions  of  very  refinous  fub- 
ftances  do  not  require  this  treat- 
ment, and  are  rather  injured  by 
it  ;  the  refin  fubfiding  along  with 
the  inactive  dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  moft  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  mal- 
low veffels ;  the  larger  the  furface 
of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale :  This  ef- 
fect may  likewife  be  promoted  by 
agitation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  neceffary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  ac- 
cident (almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  be  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied  as  ufual  under  the  evapora- 
ting pan)  may  be  effectually  fe- 
cured  againft,  by  carrying  on  the 
infpiffation  after  the  common  man- 
ner, no  farther  than  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a  fyrup,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  to  be  poured  into  mallow 
tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in 
an  oven,  with  its  door  open,  mo- 
derately heated  ;  which  acting 
uniformly  on  every  part  of  the 
liquid,  will  foon  reduce  it  to 
any  degree  of  confidence  required. 
This  may  likewife  be  more  fecure- 
ly  done,  by  fetting  the  evapora- 
ting veffel  in,  or  fufpending  it  over, 
boiling  water  ;  but  the  evapora» 
tion  is  in  this  way  very  tedious. 


Obfervations  on  ExtraSs  with  Refiified  Spirit. 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  the  effential  oils  and  reiins  of 
vegetables,  and  does  not  readily 
carry  off  the  oil  in  its  exhalation  ; 
the  heat  fufScient  to  exhale  pure 
fpirit  being  much  lefs  than  that  in 
which  the  effential  oils  diftil. 
Hence  a  refinous  or  fpirituoua  ex- 


tract of  wormwood,  contrary  to 
that  made  with  water,  contains 
the  warmth  and  Savour,  as  well 
as  bitternefs  of  the  herb  ;  one 
made  from  cinnamon  poffeffes  its 
aromatic  virtue,  as  well  as  its 
aftringency  ;  and  one  from  laven- 
der and  rofemary  flowers,   retains 

great 
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great  part  of  their  flavour  and  vir- 
tues ;  the  volatile  parts,  which  are 
carried  cff  by  water  in  its  evapo- 
ration being  left  behind  by  the 
fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this 
purpofe  fhould  be  perfedtly  free 
from  any  ill  flavour,  which  would 
be  communicated  in  part  to  the 
preparation  ;  and  from  any  admix- 
ture of  phlegm  or  water,  which 
would  not  only  vary  its  diffolving 
power,  but  likewiie,  evaporating 
towards  the  end  of  the  infpifiatien, 
would  promote  the  diflipation  of 
the  volatile  parts  of  the  fubje£fc. 
Tience,  alfo,  the  fubjeft  itfelf 
ought  always  to  be  dry  :  thofe 
fubftances  which  lcde  their  virtue 
by  drying,  lole  it  equally  on  being 
fubmitted  to  this  treatment  with 
the  pureil:  fpirit. 

The  infpiflation  fhould  be  per- 
formed from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a  water  bath. 
We  need  not  fuffer  the  fpirit  to 
evaporate  in  the  air  :  greatefl  part 
of  it  may  be  recovered  by  collec- 
ting the  vapour  in  common  rii- 
ftiliing  vefTels.  If  the  diitilled 
fpirit  be  found  to  have  brought 
over  any  flavour  from  the  ful>- 
ject,  it  may  be  advantage  ufly 
reierved  for  the  fame  purpoies 
again. 

It  is  obferv-ible,  that  though 
retlitied  fpirit  be  the  proper  men- 
ftruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils, 
and  of    the  groffer    rclinous    mat- 


ter of  vegetables  ;  and  water  of 
the  mucihginous  and  laline  :  yet 
thefe  principles  are,  in  a. moll  all 
plants,  fo  intimately  combined  to- 
gether, that  whichever  cf  thefe 
liquors  is  applied  at  firft,  will  take 
up  a  portion  of  what  is  direclly; 
foluble  only  in  the  other.  Hence 
fundry  vegetables,  extremely  re- 
flnous,  and  whofe  virtues  conlHfc 
chiefly  in  their  relin,  afford  never- 
thelefs  very  ufefiil  extracts  with 
Water,  though  not  equal  to  thofe 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  pru- 
dent application  of  fpirit.  Hence 
alio,  the  extra£ts  made  from  molt 
vegetables  by  pure  fpirit,  are  not 
mere  refins  ;  a  Dart  of  the  gummy 
matter,  if  the  fubject  contained 
any  fuch,  is  taken  up  along  with 
the  refin  ;  an  admixture  of  great 
advantage  to  it  in  a  medicinal 
view  The  fpin'tuous  extracts  of 
feveral  vegetable  fubftances,  as 
mint  leaves,  rhubarb,  faffron,  and 
others,  diflblve  in  water  as  well 
as  in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared,  by 
adding  to  fpirituous  tinclure* 
of  very  refinous  vegetables,  a  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  relin,  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  diflblv.ed  in  the 
watery  liquor,  ieparates  and  falls 
to  the  bottom  ;  leaving  in  the 
menltiutim  fuch  other  principles 
of  the  plant  as  the  fpirit  might 
have  extracted  at  tirlt  along  with 
it. 


Ohfetvations  on  Extract  lu'tlh  Spirit  and  Water. 

Fundry   vegetables,    particular-  barks,    and    roots  may   indeed  be 

ly  tlnle  of    a   rclinous    nature,    are  in    great    part    extracted    hy   long 

treated,   to  better  advantage,   with  boiling  in  frclll  portions  of  water  ; 

a    mixture    oj    water     and     fpirit,  but    at    the    Jarre   time  they  fuffer 

than    with    cither  of  tlinn   fingly.  a  conlideiable  iiimy  from  the  con- 

The    virtues    of    rclinous     v\o.ds,  tinutd   heat    ntccfLiry  for   the  ex- 
traction 
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traftion,  and  for  the  fubft-qiient 
evaporation  of  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  the  fluid  Rectified  '  fpirit  of 
wine  is  not  liable  to  this  inconve- 
nience ;  but  the  extracts  obtained 
by  it  from  the  fubftances  here  in- 
tended, bein»  almoll  purely  re 
finous,  are  lefs  adapted  to  general 
ufe  than  thofe  in.  which  the  relin 
is  divided  by  aii  admixture  of  the 
gummy  matter,  cl  which  water  is 
the  direct,  vnenllruum 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtain- 
ing thele  compound,  or  gummy- 
reiinous  extracts  :  one,  by  tiling 
proof- fpirit,  that  is,  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  lpirit  and  water,  for 
the    menitruuru  ;    the    other,     by 


digefting  the  fubject  firft  in  pure 
fpirit  and  ihen  in  water,  and  after- 
wards uniting  into  one  mafs  the 
parts  which  the  two  menltrua  have 
fcparaiely  extracted.  In  forrie 
ci.ics,  where  a  (nfliciency  of  punsmv 
matter  is  wanting  in  the  inbject, 
it  may  be  artificially  fupplied,  by 
infpifl'ating  the  lpirituous  tincture 
to  trie  <  onlirtefi'ce  of  a  baifam,  then 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
iolution  of  any  fimple  gum,  as 
mucilage  of  gum  arable,  and  dry- 
ing the  compound  with  a  gentle 
heat.  B\  this  method  are  obtain- 
ed elegant  gummy  refins,  extem- 
poraneoufly  mifcible  with  water 
into  milky  liquors. 


Olfervations  on  Extracts  by  long  Digrjl'ion, 


It  has  been  obferved,  that  th-e 
virtues  of  vegetable  decoctions  are 
altered  by  long  boiling.  Decoc- 
tions or  infufions  of  draftic  vege 
tables,  by  long  continued  boiling 
or  digellion  lofe  more  and  more 
of  their  virulence  ;  and  at  the 
feme  time  depofite  more  and  more 
of  a  grofs  fediment,  reiulting  pro- 
bably from  the  decomposition  of 
their  attive  parts,  On  this  foun- 
dation it  has  been  attempted  to  ob- 
tain lafe  and  mild  preparations 
from  fundry  virulent  drue;s  ;  and 
forne  of  the  chemifts  have  itrongly 
recommended  the  proceid,    though 


without  fpecifying,  or  giving  any 
intimation  of,  the  continuance  of 
boiling  requiiite  for  producing  the 
due  miidneis  in  different  fubjects, 
M  Baume,  in  his  Ekmens  de  Fhur* 
made,  has  given  a  particular  ac- 
count of  an  extract  of  opium 
prepared  on  this  principle  ;  of 
which  extract,  as  it  is  alleged 
to  be  very  ufeful  in  practice,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  a 
fhort  defcriptiou  :  And  this  we 
fliall  accordingly  fubjpin  to  our 
account  of  the  opium  purificatum, 
of  the  London  college. 


Olfervations  on  particular  Extratli. 


EXTRACTUM   CACUM1NIS 

GENiSlVE. 
Jiy.tracl.  of  Broom  tops. 
CHAMCEMELl. 

Chamomile. 

GENTlANiE. 
Genclan. 

GLYCYRRH3ZJE. 
ftiqiiorice. 


HELLEBORI  NIGRI. 

Slack  hellebore, 

pafaVeris  ALB  I. 

White  poppy. 

RUM. 

Rue. 

SABINE. 

Savin. 

Land, 


Boil 
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Boil  the  article  in  diftilled  water, 
prefs  out  the  decoction,  (train  it, 
and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces 
may  fubfide  ;  then  evaporate  it 
in  a  water  bath  made  of  a  fatura- 
ted  folution  of  fea-falt,  to  a  con- 
fidence fit  for  making  pills. 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be 
ufed  in  the  preparation  of  all 
the  extracts,  that  the  evapora- 
tion may  be  properly  perform- 
ed. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANS. 

Edm. 
ExtraS  of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,   as   much  as  you 

pleafe. 
Having  cut  and  bruifed  it,  pour 
upon  it  eight  times  its  quan- 
tity of   water.      Boil  to  the 
confumption    of  one   half  of 
the  liquor  ;  and  drain  it  by 
ftrong  expreffion.     Evaporate 
the    decoction    to    the    confi- 
dence of  thick    honey,    in   a 
vapour  bath. 
In  preparing  this  and  every    other 
extract,  it  is  neceffary   to  keep 
up  a  conitant    ftirring    towards 
the  end  ot  the  piocefs,  in  order 
to  prevent   an  empyreuma,  and 
that  the  extract  may   be   of  an 
uniform  confidence,    and  free  of 
clots. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 
extracts  of  the  roots  of 
Block  Hellebore. 
Liquorice. 

of  the  leaves  of 
Meadow  anemony. 
Rue 
Senna. 

of  the  flowers  of 
Chamomile. 

and  the  heads  of 
White  pppy, 


All  the  above  extracts  contain 
the  virtues  of  the  vegetable  in  a 
date  of  tolerable  perfection. 

The  mode  of  preparing  thefe  cx» 
tracts  directed  by  the  Loirdoi.-  and 
Edinburgh  Colleges  is  not  effen- 
tially  different  :  But  fome  advan- 
tage will  arife  from  employing  the 
didilled  water  directed  by  the  for- 
mer ;  and  the  directions  by  the 
latter  with  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  ufed,  and  the  de- 
gree of  boiling  to  be  employed  be- 
fore expreffion,  are  not  without 
ufe. 

The  extract  of  chamomile  lofea 
in  its  formation  the  fpecific  fla- 
vour of  the  plant  ;  but  it  is  faid 
to  furnifh  a  bitter  remarkably  an- 
tifeptic,  which  may  be  given  with 
advantage  in  different  ftomach  com- 
plaints to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple 
or  two,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  remedies. 
The  extract  of  broom  tops  is  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropic  cafes  ;  and 
when  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a- 
bout  a  drachm  is  faid  to  operate 
as  a  powerful  diuretic.  Th^  ex- 
tract is  the  only  preparation 
of  the  pulfitilla  nigricans  or 
meadow  anemone,  and  it  feems 
fufficiently  well  fuited  to  be 
brought  into  this  form.  The  ex- 
tract of  the  white  poppy-heads  is 
not  perhaps  fuperior  in  any  refpect 
to  opium  ;  but  to  thofe  who  may 
think  otherwife,  it  is  convenient 
to  preferve  it  in  this  form  for 
preparing  the  fyrup  occafion* 
ally. 

EXTRACTUM     COLOCYN- 
'1HIDIS  LOMPUS1TUM. 

Lond. 
Compound  extract  of  Colocynth. 

Take  of 

Pith   of  colocynth,    cut    fmall, 
fix  diachms  ; 

Socotorine 
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Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an 

ounce  and  a  half  ; 
Scammony,  powdered,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  hufked 

and  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digeft  che  colocynth  in  the  fpirit, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  during  four 
days.     To  the  expreffed  tindlure 
add  the  aloes  and    fcammony  : 
when  thefe  are  diffolved,    diitil 
off  the  fpirit  and  evaporate  the 
water,  adding  the  feeds  towarda 
the  end  to  the  procefs,    fo  as  to 
make   a  mai's  of  a  proper  con- 
fidence   for    the   formation   of 
pills. 

This  compofition  anfwers  very 
effectually  as  a  cathartic,    fo  as  to 
be  relied  on  in  cafes  where  the  pa- 
tient's life  depends  on  that   effect 
taking  place  :  the  dofe  is  from  fif- 
teen   grains    to    half    a    drachm. 
The    proof  fpirit  is  a  very  proper 
menltruum  for  the    purgative   ma- 
terials j  diffolving  nearly  the  whole 
fubilance    of  the  aloes  and  fcam- 
mony, except  the  impurities  ;  and 
extra&ing    from    the     colocynth, 
not  only  the  irritating   refm,    but 
great    part  of  the  gummy  matter. 
In    former    pharmacopoeias    three 
fpices  were  employed  in  this  com- 
pofition,   cinnamon,     mace,     and 
cloves  :  the  cardamom  feeds,  now 
introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  their  aromatic  matter  be- 
ing tefs  volatile  ;   though   a    con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  flavour,  even 
of  thefe,    is  dilfipated  during  the 
evaporation  of  the  phlegmatic  part 
of  the  proof  fpirit. 


ELATERIUM.     . 
Land.' 

£  later  turn. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  CUCU- 
MERIS. 

Ed. 
'    Inf pi/fated  juice  of  wild  cucumbers^ 
common iy  called  Elaitrium. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  pafa 
the  juice,  very  (lightly  preffed, 
through  a  fine  hair  fieve.  into  a 
glafs  veffel  :  boil  it  a  little  and 
fet  it  by  for  fome  hours  until 
the  thicker  part  has  fubfided. 
Pour  off  the  thinner  part  fwim- 
ming  at  the  top,  and  feparate 
the  reft  by  filtering  :  cover  the 
thicker  part,  which  remains  af- 
ter filtration,  with  a  linen  cloth, 
and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 

What  happens  in  part  in  prepa- 
ring the  extradt  of  hemlock,    hap- 
pens in  this  preparation  complete- 
ly, viz.  the  fpontaneous  feparation 
of  the   medicinal   matter    of     the 
juice  on  Handing  for  a  little  time  z 
and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the 
juices  of  feveral  other  vegetables, 
as    thofe  of  arum  root,  iris   root, 
and   bryony    root.       Preparations 
of  this  kind  have  been   commonly 
c&lied  f<ecul<£.     The  filtration  above 
directed,     for    draining     off    fuch 
part  of   the  watery  fluid  as  cannot 
be  feparated  by  decantation,  is  not 
the    common    filtration     through 
paper,    for    this  does  not  fucceed 
here  :    The    grofier    parts   of  the 
juice,   falling  to  the  bottom,   form 
a  vifcid  cake  upon  the  paper,  which 
the    liquid    cannot    pafs   through. 
The  feparation  is  to  be    attempted 
in  another  manner,   fo  as  to  drain 
the    fluid    from    the  top :  This  19 
effected  by  placing  one  end  of  fome 
moittened  itrips  or  woollen    cloth, 
fkains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the 
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juice  and  laying  the  other  end  over 
the  edge  of  the  veffel,  fo  as  to  hang 
on  the  outfide  down  lower  than  the 
furface  of  the  liquor  :  by  this 
management  thefeparation  fucceeds 
in  perfection. 

Elaterhim  is  a  very  violent  ca- 
thartic. Previous  to  its  operation, 
it  generally  excites  considerable 
ficknefo,  and  frequently  produces 
fevere  vomiting  :  Hence  it  is  fel- 
dom  employed  till  other  remedies 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  In 
fome  inltances  of  afcites  it  will  pro- 
duce a  complete  evacuation  of  water 
where  other  cathartics  have  had  no 
effec/t.  Two  or  three  grains  are 
in  general  a  fufficient  dofe.  The 
belt  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  gi- 
ving oniy  half  a  grain  at  a  time, 
and  repeating  that  dofe  every  hour 
tiil  it  begins  to  operate* 

EXTRACTUM      HjEMATO- 

XYLI,     live    LIG  a  CAM- 

PECHENSIS. 

Lond. 

ExtraS  of  Logwood, 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  onepound. 

Boil  it  four  times,  or  oftener,  in  a 
gallon  of  di Hilled  water,  to  one 
half;  then,  all  the  liquors  being 
mixed  and  (trained,  ooil  them 
down  to  a  proper  confilicnee. 

Edin. 
It  is-  to  be  prepared  iia  the  fame  man- 
ner as  extra:t  of  Jalap. 

The  extract  of  logwood  has 
been  ufed  for  a  confiderable  time 
in  fome  of  our  holpitals  It  has 
an  agreeable  fweet  talle,  with  lome 
degree  of  aftringency  ;  and  hence 
becomes  fervice:tble  in  diarrhoeas, 
for  moderately  conitringing  the  in- 
teilii:es  and  oriticts  of  the  fmaller 
fcflelBi      Fiom  a  fcruple  to  half  ft 


drachm  of  it  may  be  given  five,  or 
fix  times  a  day.  During  the  ufe 
of  this  medicine,  the  (tools  are  fre- 
quently tinned  red,  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  patient  to  be  alarmed, 
as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from 
blood  :  the  practitioner  therefore 
ought  to  caution  him  againlt  any 
furprife  of  this  kind. 

The  active  parts  of  the  logwood 
are  difficultly  extracted  by  means  of 
water  alone  ;  Hence  the  Edin- 
burgh college  call  in  the  aid  of 
Ipirit  of  wine,  directing  this  ex- 
tract to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  jalap,  afterwards 
to  be  mentioned. 

EXTRAC  TUM  CINCHONA, 

five  CORTICIS  PERUV1A- 

NI. 

Lond. 

ExtraS  of  Peruvian  ba.k. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  barkycoarfely  powder- 
ed, one  pound  ; 
Diftilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Boil  it  for  an  hour  or  two  and 
pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  while 
hot,  will  be  red  and  pellucid  j 
but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will  be- 
come yellow  and  turbid.  The 
fame  quantity  of  water  being 
again  poured  on,  boil  the  bark 
as  before,  and  repeat  this  boiling 
until  the  liquor  remains  clear 
when  cold.  Then  reduce  all 
thefe  liquors,  mixed  together 
and  itrauied,  to  a  proper  thick- 
neis,  by  evaporation. 

This  extract  muit  be  prepared  un- 
der two  forms  ;  one  foft,  and 
fit  for  making  pills  ;  the  other 
hardy  that  it  may  be  reducible 
to  a  powder. 
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EXTRACTUM   CINCHON/E 

fivcCOK/riClSPEHUVIANI 

CUM  RESINA. 

-•    Land. 

Ex.tra8  of  Peruvian  bark  with  the 

refin. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe 

powder,  one  pound  ; 
Rectified  fpirit   of  wine,    four 
pints. 

Digeft  it  for  four  days,  and  pour 
off  the  tincture ;  boil  the  re- 
iiduuni  in  ten  pints  of  diftilled 
water  to  two  ;  then  ftrain  the 
tincture  and  decodtion  feparate- 
ly,  evaporating  the  water  from 
the  decodtion,  and  diltiliing  off 
the  fpirit  from  the  tincture,  un- 
til each  begins  to  be  thickened. 
Laftly,  mix  the  fpirituous  with 
the  aqueous  extract,  and  by 
evaporation  make  it  of  a  confi- 
dence fit  for  forming  pills. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 

PE R U  VI A  Nl ,  fi ve  Cinchona. 

Edinb. 
Ext  raft  of  Peruvian  bark. 

It  ia  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  extradt  of  jalap. 

Peruvian  bark  1*8  a  refinous  drug: 
the  reiin  melts  out  by  the  heat, 
but  is  not  perfectly  diflblved  by 
the  water ;  hence,  it  feparates  as 
the  decoction  cools,  renders  the  li- 
quor turbid,  and  in  part  falls  to  the 
bottom,  as  appears  manifeftly  on 
examining  the  fediment.  This  ex 
tradt  might  be  made  to  better  ad- 
vantage by  the  affiitance  of  proof 
fpirit.  But  mod  of  the  fpirits 
which  are  generally  employed 
for  this  procefs  amo,ng  us,  are  ac- 
companied with  fome  degree  of  -a 
bad  flavour  :  this  adheres  moil 
ftrongly  to  the  phlegmatic  part  of 
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the  fpirit,  which  evaporating  lad, 
mult  communicate  this  ill  flavour 
to  the  extract  ;  which  is  a  circum- 
ftance  of  very  great  confequence, 
as  this  medicine  is  defigned  for 
ftomachs  that  are  too  weak  to 
bear  a  due  quantity  of  bark  in 
fubftance.  Ten  or  twelve  grains 
of  the  extradt  are  reckoned  equi- 
valent to  about  half  a  drachm 
of  the  bark  itfelf. 

In  the  Peruvian  bark,  we  may* 
readily  diftinguifh  two  different 
kinds  of  taites,  an  aftringent  and 
a  bitter  one  ;  the  former  refides 
principally  in  the  refinous  matter, 
and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  gum- 
my. The  watery  extradt  is  bitter, 
but  has  only  a  fmall  degree  of 
aftringency.  The  pure  refin,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ftrong  in  aflrin- 
gency,  and  weak  in  bitternefs. 
Both  qualities  are  united  in  the 
extradt  with  the  refin  ;  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  belt  kind  of  extradt 
that  can  be  obtained  from  this 
valuable  drug. 

EXTRACTUM    CASCARIL- 
LM. 

Land. 
ExtraS  of  Cafcarilla. 

It  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  extradt  of  Peru- 
vian bark  with  the  refin. 

This  extradt  poffeffes  in  a  con- 
centrated ft  ate  the  adtive  confli- 
tuent  parts  of  the  cafcarilla,  and 
has  accordingly  been  already  re- 
ceived into  feveral  of  the  belt 
foreign  pharmacopoeias.  In  fome 
of  theie,  as  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Suecica,  it  is  a  mere  watery  ex- 
tradt :  but  in  others,  as  the  Phar- 
macopoeia Roilica,  fpirits  and  wa* 
ter  are  conjoined. 
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EXTRACTUM    JALAPII. 

Lond. 
ExtraS  of  Jalap. 

It  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  extradt  of  Peru- 
vian bark  with  the  refin. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPP^E. 

Edinl. 
Extrad  &f  Jalap. 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  one  pound  ; 
Redtified    fpirit    of  wine,    four 
pounds. 

Digeft  four  days,  and  pour  out 
the  tincture.  Boil  the  remain- 
ing magma  in  ten  pounds  of 
water  to  two  pounds  ;  then 
ilrain  the  decoction,  and  evapo- 
rate it  to  the  confiilence  of  pret- 
ty thin  honey.  Draw  off  the 
fpirit  from  the  tincture  by  diftil- 
lation  till  what  remains  becomes 
thick.  Then  mix  the  liquors 
thus  iufpiflated  ;  and  keeping 
them  conltantly  ltirring,  evapo- 
.  rate  to  a  proper  confidence. 

If  the  fpirituous  tincture  were 
infpiffated  by  itfelf,  it  would  afford 
a  relinous  mafs,  which,  uniefs 
thoroughly  divided  by  proper  ad- 
mixtures, occafions  violent  gri- 
ping, a;id  yet  does  not  prove  iuffi- 
ciently  cathartic  ;  the  watery  de- 
coctions yield  an  extradt  which 
operates  very  weakly  :  both  joined 
together,  as  in  this  prepaiation, 
compofe  an  effectual  and  fafe 
purge.  The  mean  dofe  of  this 
extract,  is  twelve  grains. 

This  method  of  making  extracts 
might  be  advantageoufly  applied 
to  tsveral  other  refmous  itib(tanc<  s, 
as  the  dry  woods,  roots,  barks, 
See. 


EXTRACTUM  SENMjE. 

Lond. 

ExtraS  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 
Diftilled  water,  one  gallon  ; 

Boil  the  fenna  in  the  diftilled  wa- 
ter, adding  after  its  decodtion 
a  little  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine.  Evaporate  the  drain- 
ed liquor  to  a  proper  thick- 
nefs. 

This  extradt  had  no  place  in 
our  former  pharmacopoeias,  but 
may  be  confidered  as  an  uiefij  ad- 
dition. 

The  refinous  parts  of  fenna  are 
in  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the 
gummy,  that  they  are  readily 
boiled  out  together.  The  fpirit 
may  be  added  when  the  decodtion 
is  reduced  to  one  half  or  to  three 
pints. 

This  extradt  is  given  as  a  gentle 
purgative  in  a  dofe  of  from  ten 
grams  to  a  fcruple  ;  or,  in  lefs 
quantity,  as  an  afliftant  to  the 
milder  laxatives. 

OPIUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Lottd. 

Purtfied  Opium. 

Take  of 

Opium,    cut  into   fmall  pieces, 

one  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit  ofwine,twelvepints. 

Digelt  with  a  gentle  heat,  now 
and  then  ltirring  the  liquor,  till 
the  opium  be  diffolved.  Filter 
the  tincture,  and  diftil  off  the 
fpirit,  till  the  extradt  acquire  a 
proper  confluence. 

Purified   opium   mufl    be  kept   in 

two  forms  ;  one  foft,   proper  for 

forming  into   pills  ;    the    other 

hardy 
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hard,  which  may  be  reduced  in- 
to powder. 

Ed'm. 

Take  of 

Opium   cut    into     pieces,     one 

pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit  twelve  pounds. 

Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  till  the 
opium  be  diffolved,  ftirring  the 
mixture  now  and  then.  Strain 
the  liquor  through  a  bag,  and 
reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  a 
proper  confiftency. 

Opium  was  formerly  purified  by 
means  of  water,  and  in  this  ftate 
it  had  the  name  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias of  extraBum  thebaicum. 
But  proof  fpirit  has  been  found, 
by  experience,  to  be  the  belt  men- 
ftruum  for  opium,  diffolving  three- 
fourths  of  dried  opium,  which  is 
much  more  than  is  taken  up  either 
by  rectified  fpirit  or  by  water 
feparately.  Hence  we  obtain  the 
conftituents  of  opium  entirely  free 
from  any  adhering  impurities.  It 
has,  however,  been  imagined  that 
fome  particular  advantages  arife 
from  the  parts  which  are  extra&ed 
by  water,  efpecially  after  long 
digeftion  ;  and  accordingly  the 
following  extrarSt  of  opium  has 
been  recommended  by  Mr 
Baume. 

Extrafi  of  Op.'um  prepared  by  long 
digejiion. 

I>et  five  pounds  of  good  opium, 
cut  in  pieces,  be  boiled  about 
half  an  hour,  in  twelve  or  fif- 
teen quarts  of  water  :  ftrain  the 
decottion,  and  boil  the  remain- 
der once  or  twice  in  frefh  wa- 
ter, that  fo  much  of  the  opium 
as  is  diffoluble  in  water  may  be 
got  out.  Evaporate  the  drain- 
ed decoctions  to  about  fix  quarts; 


which  being  put  into  a  tin  cu'- 
curbit,  placed  in  a  fand-bath 
keep  up  fiich  a  fire  as  may 
make  the  liquor  nearly  boil,  for 
three  months  together  if  the  firfc 
is  continued  day  and  night,  and 
for  fix  months  if  it  is  intermit- 
ted in  the  night  ;  filling  up  the 
veffel  with  water  in  proportion 
to  the  evaporation,  and  fcraping 
the  bottom  with  a  wooden 
fpatula  from  time  to  time,  to 
get  off  the  fediment  which  be- 
gins to  precipitate  after  fome 
days  vdigeftion.  The  fediment 
needs  not  to  be  taken  out  till 
the  boiling  is  finifhed  ;  at  which, 
time  the  liquor  is  to  be  (trained 
when  cold,  and  evaporated 
to  an  extract  of  a  due  con- 
fidence for  being  formed  into 
pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  ftrongly  boil- 
ing, the  tedious  procefs  may  be 
considerably  expedited,  and  the 
fix  months  digeltion  reduced  to 
four  months ;  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  digcfinon,  a  thick,  vifcouss 
oily  matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a  tenacious  fkin  as  the  liquor 
cools  ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
analagous  to  efFential  oils,  though 
wanting  their  volatility  :  that  the 
oil  begins  to  difappear  about  the 
end  of  the  firft  month,  but  ftill 
continues  fenfible  till  the  end  of 
the  third,  forming  oily  clouds  as 
often  as  the  liquid  cools  :  that 
the  refin  at  the  fame  time  fettles' 
to  the  bottom  in  cooling,  pre- 
ferving  for  a  long  while  its  refinous 
form,  but  by  degrees  becoming 
powdery,  and  incapable  of  being 
any  longer  foftened,  or  made  to 
cohere  by  the  heat :  that  when  the 
procefs  is  finifhed,  part  of  it  ftill 
continues  a  perfect  refin,  diffoluble 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  an  in- 
difJoluhle 
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diflbluble  powder  :  that  when  the 
digefted  liquor  is  evaporated  to 
about  a  quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold 
till  next  day,  it  yields  a  brownifh 
carthy-faline  matter,  called  the  ef-" 
fential  fait  of  opium,  in  figure 
nearly  like  the  fedative  fait  obtain- 
ed from  borax,  intermixed  with 
fmall  needled  cryftals.  He  gives 
an  account  of  his  having  made 
this  preparation  fix  or  feven  times. 
The  vefFel  he  ufed  was  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  diameter  in  the 
mouth  :  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  was  about  twenty-four 
ounces  a  day,  and  from  a  hundred 
and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
quarts  during  the  whole  digeftion. 
Out  of  fixty-four  ounces  of  opium, 
feventeen  ounces  remained  undif- 
folved  in  the  water  ;  the  quantity 
of  refinous  matter  precipitated 
during  the  digeftion,  was  twelve 
ounces  :  from  theliquor,evaporated 
to  a  quart,  he  obtained  a  drachm 
of  effential  fait,  and  might,  he 
fays,  have  feparated  more  ;  the 
liquor  being  then  further  evapo- 
rated to  a  pilular  confidence  the 
weight  of  the  extract  was  thirty- 
one  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refinous  parts  ;  and  that  the 
gummy  extraft,  prepared  by  the 
above  procefs,  is  endowed  with 
the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne 
powers  of  the  opium,  divtfted  of 
the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the 
fmell,  and  no  longer  produ  live 
of  the  diforders  which  opium  itfelf, 
and  the  other  preparations  of  it, 
frequently  uccafion  A  cafe  is 
mentioned,  from  which  the  inno- 
cence and  mildnefs  cf  the  medi- 
cine are  apparent  ;  fifty  gr-u'ns 
having  been  taken  in  a  day,  and 
found  to  agree  well,  where  the 
common  opiate  preparations  could 
not  be  borne.     Eut  what  (hare  it 


poffeffes  of  the  proper  virtues  of 
opium  is  not  fo  clear  ;  for  the 
cure  of  convulfive  motions  of  the 
ftomach,  and  vomitings,  which  at 
length  happened  after  the  extract 
had  been  continued  daily  in  the 
above  dofes  for  feveral  years 
(plufieurs  annees)  cannot  perhaps 
be  afcribed  fairly  to  the  me,. 
dicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs, 
and  of  the  alteration  produced  by 
it  in  the  opium,  be  juft,  a  prepa- 
ration equivalent  to  the  above  may 
be  obtained  in  a  much  fhorter 
time.  If  the  intention  h  to  fepa- 
rate  the  refinous  and  oily  parts  of 
opium,  they  may  be  feparated  by 
means  of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  in 
as  many  hours  as  the  digeftion  re- 
quires months.  The  reparation 
will  alfo  be  as  complete,  in  regard 
to  the  remaining  gum,  though 
fome  part  of  the  gum  will  in  this 
method  be  loft,  a  little  of  it  being- 
taken  up  by  the  lpirit  along  with 
the  other  principles. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium 
its  peculiar  virtues  refide,  has  not 
been  inconteftably  afcertained  ; 
but  this  much  feems  clear  from 
experiment,  that  the  pure  gum, 
freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can  dif- 
folve,  does  not  differ  effentially  in 
its  foporific  power  from  the  refi- 
nou*  part. 

There  are  grounds  alfo  to  pre- 
fume,  that  by  whatever  means  we 
deltroy  or  diminifli  what  is  called 
the  narcotic,  foporifiy,  virulent 
quality  of  opium,  we  deftroy  or 
diminifli  its  falutaty  opera- 
tion. For  the  ill  efftfls  which  it 
produces  in  certain  cafes,  feem  to 
be  no  other  than  the  neceffary 
conlrquences  of  the  fame  power, 
by  which  it  proves  fo  beneficial 
in  others. 

EX- 
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EXTRACTUM  absinthil 

Suec. 
ExtraS  of  Wormwood. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  tops  of 
wormwood,  and  pour  upon  it 
double  its  weight  of  water. 
Boil  it  for  a  fhort  time  over  a 
gentle  fire,  then  prefs  out  the 
liquor.  Boil  the  reliduum  a- 
gain  in  a  frefli  quantity  of  water, 
.  and  after  exprefiion,  ftrain  it. 
Let  the  ftrained  liquor  be  eva- 
porated in  a  water  bath  to  a 
proper  conliftence. 

In  this  extract  we  have  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  vegetable  bitters  in 
its  moft  concentrated  ftate  ;  and 
though  it  is  not  fuperior  to  the 
extract  of  gentian,  yet  it  fm  nifties 
a  good  variety,  and  is  a  more  a- 
greeable  form  for  exhibiting  the 
wormwood  than  that  of  ftrong 
tin&urc. 

SUCCUS  LIQUORITI JE  DE- 

PURATUS. 

Dan. 

Refined  Liquorice. 

Take  any  quantity  of  Spanifh  li- 
quorice, cut  it  into  fmall  frag- 
ments, difiblve  it  in  tepid  water, 
and  ftrain  the  folution.  Let 
the  liquor  be  poured  off  from 
the  feculent  part  after  it  has 
fubfided,  and  be  infpiffated  by  a 
gentle  heat. 

The  extract  of  liquorice  already 
mentioned  (page  293),  when  it  is 
prepared  wkhduefkilland  attention, 


is  unquestionably  an  article  fuperior 
to  this  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  ihops  of  our  druggifts  or 
apothecaries,  as  prepared  by  them- 
ielves.  In  its  place  they  very 
commonly  employ  either  the  ex- 
tracl; brought  from  Spain,  or  that 
prepared  by  the  makers  of  li- 
quorice at  home  ;  both  of  which, 
generally  abound  with  impurities. 
It  has  even  been  faid,  that  a  por- 
tion of  fand  is  not  '.infrequently 
mixed  with  it,  to  increafe  the 
weight  :  but  whether  the  impu- 
rities arofe  from  this  caufe,  or  from 
the  flovenly  mode  of  preparing  it, 
confiderable  advantage  muft  arife 
from  freeing  it  from  all  thefe,  be- 
fore it  be  employed  for  any  pur- 
pofe  in  medicine.  In  modern 
practice,  it  is  frequently  ufed,  in 
troches  and  pills,  and  for  fufpendimj 
powders  in  water ;  fuch  as  the 
powder  of  Peruvian  bark  :  and 
the  powder  of  bark  when  thus 
fufpended,  is  in  general  taken  more 
readily  by  children  than  in  any  o- 
ther  form.  Hence  confiderable 
advantage  muft  arife  from  a  pro- 
per and  eafy  mode  of  purifying  it, 
which  the  above  procefs  affords. 

The  chapter  on  extracts  and  re- 
fins  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
is  concluded  with  the  two  follow- 
ing general  directions  : 

2.  All  the  extrads,  during  their 
infpifiation,  muft  be  conftantly  or 
at  leaft  frequently  ftirred. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  ex-' 
tracts,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine  muft  be  fprinkled. 
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0  L  E  A    EXPRESS  A. 
EXPRESSED    OILS. 


EXprbssed  oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  pounding  them 
In  a  ftone  mortar,  or,  where  the 
quantities  are  large,  grinding  them 
in  mills,  and  then  including  them 
in  a  canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  in 
a  hair-cloth,  and  ftrongly  preffed 
between  iron  plates.  The  canvas  if 
employed  alone  would  be  fqueezed 
fo  clofe  to  the  plates  of  the  prefs, 
as  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running 
down :  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  hair-cloth  a  free  paffage  is  al- 
lowed it.. 

Sundry  machines  have  been  con- 
trived, both  for  grinding  the  fub- 
jetl  and  prefiing  out  the  oil,  in 
the  way  of  bufinefs.  To  facili- 
tate the  expreflion,  it  is  ufual  to 
warm  either  the  plates  of  the  prefs, 
or  the  fubjeft  itfelf  after  grind- 
ing,  by  keeping  it  ftirring  in  a 
proper  veflel  over  the  fire  ;  the  oil, 
liquefied  by  the  heat,  feparates 
more  freely  and  more  plentifully. 
When  the  oil  is  defigned  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes,  this  practice  is 
not  to  be  allowed  ;  for  heat, 
efpecially  if  its  degree  be  fufficient 
to  be  of  any  considerable  advantage 
for  promoting  the  feparation, 
renders  the  oil  lefs  foft  and  palata- 
ble, imprefles  a  difagreeable  fla- 
vour,  and  increafes  its    difpofition 


to  grow  rancid  :  hence  the  colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
exprefsly  require  the  operation  to 
be  performed  without  heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place  after  their  expreflion, 
Expofed  for  a  few  days  to  a  heat 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  they  lofe  their  emollient 
quality,  and  become  highly  rancid 
and  acrimonious.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  for  preventing 
any  tendency  to  this  acrid  irrita- 
ting ftate  in  medicines,  fo  often 
ufed  for  abating  immoderate  irri- 
tation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed 
to  this  injurious  alteration,  that 
they  frequently  contract  an  acri- 
mony and  rancidity  while  contain- 
ed in  the  original  lubjedts.  Hence 
great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice 
of  the  unftuous  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very 
rancid  :  almonds  are  particularly 
liable  to  inconveniences  of  this 
kind. 

ExprefTed  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fundry  dif- 
ferent fubje&s,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed, 
hemp  feed,  rape-feed,  and  others.. 
Thofe  directed  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes in  the  Londonand Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

OLEUM 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALiE. 
Loud. 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

Pound  frefh  almonds  either  fweet 
or  bitter  in  a  mortar  ;  and  then 
prefs  out  the  oil  in  a  cold  prefs. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALARUM. 

Ed'tu. 
Oil  of  Almonds. 

Having  bruifed  almonds  in  a  ftone 
mortar  put  them  in  a  hempen 
bag,  and  without  heat  prefs  out 
the  oil  with  a  fcrew  prefs. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  to  be 
expreffed. 

OLEUM  E  SEMINIBUS  LINI 

Land,  Edin. 
Oil  of  Lintfeed. 

OLEUM  E  SEMINIBUS  RI- 
CINI  prius  cortice  nudatis. 
Lond-  Edm. 
Oil  of  Caftor. 

OLEUM  E  SEMINIBUS  SE- 

NAPEOS. 

Lond. 

Oil  of  mujlard feed. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
indifferently ;  the  oils  obtained 
from  both  forts  being  exa&ly  the 
fame.  Nor  are  the  differences  of 
the  other  oils  very  coniiderable, 
the  difcriminating  qualities  o£  the 
fubje&s  not  rending  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  expref- 
fion.  The  oil  of  lintfeed  acquires 
indeed  fome  peculiarities  from  con- 
taining a  proportion  of  vegetable 
mucilage  ;  but  the  oil  of  muftard- 
feed  is  as  foft,  infipid,  and  void  of 
pungency  as  that  of  fweet  almonds, 
the  pungency  of  the  muitard  remain- 
ing entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the 


expreffion.  The  feveral  oils  differ 
in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
each  other ;  but  in  medicinal 
qualities  they  appear  to  be  all 
nearly  alike,  and  agree  in  one  com- 
mon emollient  virtue.  They  fof- 
ten  and  relax  the  folids,  and  ob- 
tund  acrimonious  humours  ;  and 
thus  become  lerviceable  internally 
in  pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  u- 
rine,  hoarlenefs,  tickling  coughs, 
&c.  in  glyfters,  for  lubricating  the 
inteilines,  and  promoting  the  ejec- 
tion of  indurated  feces  ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  teniion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  Their 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce  :  in 
fome  cafes,  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces. 
The  moft  commodious  forms  for 
their  exhibition,  we  (hall  fee  here- 
after in  the  chapter  on  Emulfions. 
Palma  Chrifti,  or  caftor  oil,  as 
has  already  been  obferved  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  under  the  article 
Ricinus,  is  a  gentle  and  ufeful  pur- 
gative :  it  generally  produces  its 
effects  without  griping,  and  may 
be  given  with  fafety  where  acrid 
purgatives  are  improper.  With  a- 
dults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  is  generally  requifite  for  a 
dofe.  This  article,  however,  is 
very  feldorri  prepared  by  our,  apo- 
thecaries, being  in  general  import- 
ed from  the  Weft  indies. 

The  Edinburgh  College  have 
added  the  following  note. 

Caftor  oil  may  alfo  be  prepared 

by  boiling  the  bruifed   feeds 

in  water. 

During  the  boiling,  the  oil  fepa- 
rates  and  fwims  at  the  furface. 
The  oil  thus  obtained  is  much 
purer  and  is  capable  of  being  kept 
longer  than  the  other  obtained  by 
expreffion  ";  becaufe  the  water  de- 
tails the  mucilage  which  is  in  large 

quan' 
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quantity  iti  the  cxprcffed  oil,  and 
which  difpofes  it  to  fpoil  fooner. 

OLEUM  CACAO. 

Suec. 
Qil  of  Chocolate  Nuts. 

Exprefs  the  oil  from  the  nuts 
flightly  toafted,  and  freed  from 
their  coverings. 

In  this  oil  we  have  the  nutritious 
part  of  chocolate,  free  from  thofe 
aromatics  with  which  it  is  united 
in  the  flate  in  which  it  is  kept  in 
our  {hops.  Although  under  the 
form  of  chocolate  it  fits  perhaps 
more  eafily  on  the  ftoroach  than 
in  rnoft  other  forms  ;  yet  where, 
from  any  particular  circumftance, 
aromatics  are  contraindicated,  the 
oil  in  its  pure  ftate  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  employing  in  dif- 
ferent ways  this  mild  nutritious 
article. 

OLEUM  E  SEMINIBUS  HY- 
OSCYAMI. 

Suec. 
Oil  of  Hyofcyamus. 

This  oil  is  direfted  to  be  obtained 
by  expreffion  from  the  feeds  of 
the  hyofcyamus,  in  the  fame 
mannei  as  that  of  almonds. 

Of  the  narcotic  powers  of  the 
hyofcyamus  fome  obiervations  have 
already  been  offered.  This  oil, 
although  an  exprtffed  one,  is  fa;d 
to  retain  thc'.j  virtues  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  entered  thecompo- 
fition  of  fome  anodyne  ointments 
and  plallers.  When  however  the 
fedative  power  of  hyofcyamus  is 
wanted  under  the  form  of  ail,  it 
may  be  h  It  obtained  from  impreg- 
nating olive  oil  by  the  leaves  of 
the  pL.nt. 


OLEUM  OVI. 

Suec. 
Egg  oil 

Take  any  quantity  of  frefh  eggs, 
boil  them  till  they  be  quite  hard, 
then  take  out  the  yolks,  break 
them  in  pieces,  and  roaft  them 
gently  in  a  frying-pan,  till  they 
feel  greafy  when  prefTed  between 
the  ringers ;  put  them,  while 
warm,  into  a  hair  bag,  and  ex- 
prefs the  oil. 

Tme  yolk  of  the  egg  is  well 
known  to  be  a  mild  nutritious  fub- 
ftance  :  but  notwithstanding  the 
many  virtues  at  one  time  attribut- 
ed to  it,  of  being  paregoric  and 
ftyptic,  when  externally  applied  ; 
and  of  being  ufeful  in  ftomach 
complaints,  dyfentery,  and  diffe- 
rent affections  of  (he  alimentary 
canal,  when  taken  internally  :  it 
is  however  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  any  particular  purpofe  in 
medicine  will  be  anfwered  by  this 
expreffed  oil  :  but  as  it  holds  a 
place  in  moft  of  the  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias of  modern  date,  it  may 
juftly  be  confidered  as  deferving 
fome  attention. 

Notwithstanding  thejuftice  of  the 
obfervation  reflecting  the  great  fi- 
milarity  of  expreffed  oils  in  gene- 
ral, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  fome  inftances  they  obtain 
a  peculiar  impregnation.  This 
manifeitly  appears  in  the  oleum 
ricini,  and  fome  of  the  others. 
Indeed  oils  expreffed  from  aroma- 
tic fubllances,  in  general  retain 
fome  admixture  of  the  tfTential  oil 
of  the  fubject  from  which  they  are 
expreffed.  Nor  is  this  furpriling, 
when  we  confider  that  in  fome 
cafes  the  effential  oil  exifls  in  a 
feparate 
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feparate  ftate  even  ii»  the  growing 
plant. 

The  rinds  of  oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons,  yielJ  by  a  kind  of 
exprcffioii,  their  effential  oils  al- 
molt  pure,  and  nearly  limilar  to 
thofe  which  are  obtained  from 
them  by  diltillatiou.  The  effential 
oil.,  in  which  the  fragrance  and 
aromatic  warmth  of  thefe  fruits 
refide,  are  contained  in  numerous 
little  veficles,  which  mny  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  naked  eye, 
fpread  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
peel.  If  the  rind  be  cut  in  flices, 
and  the  flices  feparately  doubled 
or  bent  in  different  parts,  and 
fqueezed  between  the  fingers,  the 
vencle*  but II  at  the  bending,  and 
difcharge  the  oil  in  a  number  of 
fine  flender  jets.  A  glafs  plate 
being  fet  upright  in  a  glais  or 
procelain  veffel  and  the  flices 
fqueezed  againft  the  plate,  the 
little  jets  unite  into  drops  upon  the 
plate,  and  trickle  down  into  the 
vefTel  beneath.  Although  this 
procefs  affords  the  true  native  oil, 


in  the  fame  (late  wherein  it  exifted 
in  the  fubjedt,  unaltered  by  fire 
or  other  agents,  ic  is  not  practi- 
cable to  advantage,  unlefs  where 
the  fruit  is  very  plentiful  ;  a$ 
only  a  lmall  pait  of  the  oil  it  con- 
tain* can  thus  be  extracted  or 
collected. 

The  oil  is  more  perfectly  fepara- 
ted  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a 
lump  of  fugar.  The  fugar,  by 
the  inequality  of  its  furface,  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a  rafp,  in 
tearing  open  the  oily  veficles  ;  and 
iu  propoition  as  the  veficles  are 
opened,  the  fugar  imbibes  the  oil. 
When  the  outward  part  of  the 
lump  is  fufficiently  moiftened,  ic 
is  fcraped  off,  and  the  operation 
continued  on  the  frefh  furface. 
The  oil  thus  combined  with  the 
fugar,  is  fit  for  mod  of  the  ufe3  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  a  fluid  ftate  $ 
and  indeed  the  pure  effential  oils, 
obtained  by  diftillation,  are  often 
purpofely  mixed  with  fugar  to 
render  their  ufe  the  more  com- 
modious. 
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Ssential  oils  are  obtained 
l^j  only  from  odoriferous  fub- 
ftances  ;  but  not  equally  from  all  of 
this  clafs,  nor  in  quantity  propor- 
tional to  their  degree  of  odour. 
Some,  which,  if  we  were  to  reafon 
from  analogy,  mould  feem  very 
well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield 
extremely  little  oil,  and  others 
none  at  aih  Rofes  and  chamomile 
flowers,  whofe  ilrong  and  lafting. 
fmeil  promifes  abundance,  are 
found  to  contain  but  a  fmall  quanti- 
ty of  oil  :  the  violet  and  jeffasiine 
flower,  which  perfume  the  air 
with  their  odour,  lofe  their  fmell 
upon  the  gentieft  coction,  and  do 
not  afford  the  lead  oil  on  being 
diftilled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities 
are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 
on.ee  ;  while  favin,  whofe  difagtee- 
able  fcent  extends  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, gives  out  the  iargell  pro- 
portion of  oil  of  almoft  any  vege- 
table known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plant9  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  pro- 
duced in  different  foils  or  feafons,' 
or  at  different  times  of  their 
growth.  Some  yield  more  oil  if 
gathered  when  the  flowers  begin 
to  fall  off  than  at  any  other  time. 
Of  lUia  wc  have  (.samples  in  laven- 


der and  rue  ;  others,  as  fage,  af> 
ford  the  largeft  quantity  where 
young,  before  they  have  fent  forth 
any  flowers  ;  and  others,  as  thyme, 
when  the  flowers  have  juft  ap- 
peared. All  fragrant  herba 
yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil 
when  produced  in  dry  foils  and 
warm  fummers*  than  in  oppofite 
circumftances.  On  the  other  hand, 
fome  of  the  difagreeable  ftrong- 
fcented  ones,  as  wormwood,  are 
faid  to  contain  mod  oil  in  rainy 
feafons,  and  when  growing  in 
moiit  rich  grounds. 

Several  of  the  chernifts  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  htrbs  and* 
flowers  moderately  dried,  yield  a 
gi  cater  quantity  of  effential  oil, 
than  if  they  were  diftilled  when 
frclh.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the 
oil  being  already  blended,  in  frefli 
plants,  with  a  watery  fluid,  great 
part  of  it  iemains  diffufed  through 
the  water  after  the  diftillation, 
divided  into  particles  too  minute 
to  unite  and  be  collected  ;  whereas 
in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  the 
exhalation  of  the  moillure  which 
kept  them  divided  and  difperled, 
run  together  into  globules,  which 
have    little    dilpofnion     to     mix 
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with  watery  fluids,  and  eafily  fe- 
paratc  from  the  water  employed 
in  the  diftillation. 

This  theory,  however  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  fatisfaclory  ; 
for  though  the  oil  be  collected  in 
the  fubjecl:  into  diltindt  globules, 
it  does  not  rife  in  that  form,  but  is 
refolved  into  vapor,  and  is  blended 
and  coagitated  by  the  heat  with 
the  vapour  of  the  water  ;  and  if 
the  oil  in  a  dry  plant  was  lefs 
difpofed  to  unite  with  aqueous 
fluids  than  in  a  frefh  one,  the  dry 
ought  to  yield  a  weaker  infufion 
than  the  frefh  ;  the  contrary  of 
which  is  generally  found  to  ob- 
tain. As  the  oil  of  the  dry 
plant  is  raoft  perfectly  extracted, 
and  kept  diflblved  by  the  water 
before  the  diftillation,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  any  reafon 
why  it  fhould  have  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  feparate  from  the  water 
afterwards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
ing moft  oil,  feems  to  have  srifen 
from  an  obfervation  of  Hoffman, 
which  has  probably  been  mif* 
underftood  :  *'  A  pound  (he  fays) 
li  of  dry  fpike  flowers  yields  an 
*'  ounce  of  oil  ;  but  if  they  were 
,*'  diftilled  frefh,  they  would  fcarce- 
"  ly  yield  above  half  an  ounce ; 
*'  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  balm, 
"  fage,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that 
"  in  drying,  the  watery  humidity 
"  exhales  ;  and  as  from  two 
*'  pounds  of  a  frefh  plant  we"  do 
"  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of 
"  dry,  and  little  of  the  fubtile 
*e  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
M  follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to 
*'  be  afforded  by  the  dry  than 
"  by  the  freih."  The  meaning 
of  which  feems  to.be  no  more  than 
this,  that  if  two  pounds  of  a  freih 
plant  are  by  drying  reduced  to 
one,  without  any  lofs  of  the  oil, 
then   the    one  pound   dry    ought 


to  be  equivalent  to  the  two  frefh. 
A  late  writer  quotes  an  experi- 
ment of  Neumann,  which  appears 
to  be  mifunderftood  in  J:he  fame 
manner ;  for  Neumann,  in  the 
place  referred  to,  fays  only,  that 
dry  wormwood  is  found  to  yield 
much  more  oil  than  an  equal  -weight 
of  the  frefh  plant.  Trials  are  yet 
wanting  in  which  freih  and  dry 
plants  have  been  brought  to  a  fair 
comparison,  by  dividing  a  quantity 
of  the  lubject  into  two  equal 
weights,  and  diddling  one  while 
frefh,  and  the  other  after  it  has 
been  carefully  and  moderately 
dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  moderate  exficcation,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  drying  be  long 
continued,  the  produce  of  oil 
will  be  diminifhed,  its  colour  al- 
tered, and  its  fmell  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion, 
of  water  to  be  employed,  if  whole 
plants,  moderately  dried,  are  ufed, 
or  the  fhavings  of  woods,  as  much, 
of  either  may  be  put  into  the  veffel 
as,  lightly  preffed.,  will  occupy  half 
its  cavity  ;  and  as  much  water  may 
be  added,  as  will  fill  two  thirds  of 
it.  The  water  and  ingredients, 
altogether,  fhould  never  take  up 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
ftill  ;  there  fhould  be  liquor  enough 
to  prevent  any  danger  of  an 
empyreuma,  but  not  fo  much  as 
to  be  apt  to  boil  over  into  the 
receiver. 

The  maceration  fhould  be  con- 
tinued io  long,  that  the  water 
may  fully  penetrate  the  parts  of  the 
lubject.  To  promote  this  effect, 
woods  fhould  be  thinly  fhaved 
acrofs  the  grain,  or  fawn,  roots 
cut  tranfverfely  into  thin  flices, 
barks  reduced  into  coarfe  powder, 
and  feeds  fllghtly  bruited.  Very 
compact  and  tenacious  fubftances 
require  the  maceration  to  be  con- 
tinued 
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tinned  a  week  or  two,  or  longer  ; 
for  thofe  ®f  a  fofter  and  loofer 
texture,  two  or  three  days  are 
fufficient  ;  while  fome  tender  herbs 
and  flowers  not  orily  (land  in  no 
need  of  maceration,  but  are  even 
injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea  fait, 
which  has  been  recommended,  be 
of  any  real  fervice,  is  much  to  be 
doubted  The  ufesgene  ally  affign- 
ed  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and  un- 
lock the  texture  of  the  fubje&more 
effectually  than  fimple  water  could 
do  ;  and  to  prevent  the  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefaftion,  which  the 
matter  is  apt  to  run  into  during  the 
length  of  time  for  which  the  mace- 
ration is  often  continued.  But 
fea  fait  feems  rather  to  harden  and 
conftringe,  than  to  foften  and  re- 
folve,  both  vegetable  and  animal 
fubje&s  ;  and  if  it  prevents  putre- 
faction, it  muft,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, be  injurious  rather  than  of 
fervice  The  refolution  here  aimed 
at,  approaches  near  to  a  begin- 
ning putrefaction  ;  and  faline  fira- 
fiances,  by  retarding  this,  prolong 
the  maceration  far  beyond  the 
4i'me  that  would  otherwife  be  necef- 
fary.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ope- 
jator,  when  he  perceives  the  pro 
cefs  coming  near  the  pitch,  to 
put  a  ftop  to  it  at  plcafure,  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  diftilla 
tion  ;  by  this  means  the  whole 
affair  will  be  rinifhed  in  a  veiy 
little  time,  with  at  leaft  equal 
advantage  in  every  other  refpect  ; 
provided  the  manual  operations 
*>f  pounding,  r.fping,  and  the 
like,  which  are  equally  necelTary  in 
either  cafe,  be  ftrictiy  complied 
with. 

Some  chemifts  pretfnd,  that  by 
the  addition  of  (airs  and  acid  fj)i 
fits,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
gain  more  oil  from  certain  vege- 
table matters  than  could  pofubly 
bt  got  from  them   without   fuch 


afliftance.  Experiments  made  on 
purpofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem 
to  prove  the  contrary  ;  this  at 
leaft  is  conftantly  found  to  be  true, 
that  where  there  is  any  reafon  to 
think  the  produce  greater  than 
ufual,  the  qiality  of  the  oil  is 
proportionally  inj  jred.  The  quan- 
tity of  true  efieiitial  oil  in  vege- 
tables can  by  no  means  beincreafed ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in 
them  may  be  eafily  feparated 
without  any  addition  of  this  kind. 
All  that  faline  matters  can  do  in 
this  refpeft,  is,  to  make  the  wa- 
ter fufceptible  of  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  it  can  fuftain  byitfelf, 
and  thus  enable  it  to  carry  up  a 
grofs  un6hious  matter,  not 
volatile  enough  to  rife  with 
pure  water :  this  grofs  matter, 
mixing  with  the  pure  oil,  increafes 
the  q.iantity,  but  at  the  fame  time 
muft  neceffarily  debate  its  quality. 
Indeed,  when  water  alone  is 
ufed,  the  oil  which  comes  over 
about  the  end  of  the  operation  is 
remn<rkably  Ids  fragrant  and  of  a 
thicker  confidence,  than  that  which 
rifes  at  the  beginning;  and  if  it  be 
diftilled  a  fecond  time,  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  it  leaves  a  large  quantity 
of  grofg  almoft  infipid  rtfinous 
matter  behind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftiu- 
mtnts  is  of  great  confequence  for 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to 
advantage.  There  are  fome  oils 
which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwan 
neck  of  the  head  of  the  common 
ftili  ;  others,  lefs  volatile,  cannot 
eafily  be  made  to  rife  lo  high. 
For  obtaining  thefc  laft,  we  would 
recommend  a  lanfe  low  head, 
having  a  nm  or  hollow  crmal  roui;d 
it  :  in  this  canal  the'>:i  is  detained 
on  its  lirit  afcent,  i&fld  thence  con- 
veyed at  once  into  the  receiver, 
the  advantages  of  which  ate  fufii- 
ciently  obvious. 

With  regard  t  J  the  fire,  the  ope- 
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vator  ought  to  be  expeditious  in 
raifing  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it 
tip.  during  the  whole  procefs,  of 
fuch  a  degree  only,  that  the  oil  may 
freely  riiftil ;  othervvife  the  oil 
will  be  expofed  to  an  unneceiTary 
heat  ;  a  circumllance  which  ought 
as  much  as  pofiible  to  be  avoided. 
Fire  communicates  to  all  thefe  oils 
a  difagreeable  impregnation,  a6  is 
evident  from  their  being  much  lefs 
grateful  when  newly  diftilled,  than 
after  they  have  flood  for  fome  time 
in  a  cool  place  ;  and  the  longer  the 
heat  is  continued,  the  more  altera- 
tion it  mud  produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  re- 
quire for  their  diftillation  the  heat 
of  water   ftrorigly    boiling  :      but 
there    are   many   alfo    which    rife 
with  a  heat  confiderably  lefs  ;  fuch 
as  thofe  of  lemon  and  citron  peel, 
of  the  flowers  of  lavender  and  rofe- 
mary,    and  of  almoft  all  the  more 
odoriferous      kinds     of     flowers. 
We    have    already    obferved,  that 
thefe  flowers  have  their  fragrance 
much  injured,    or  even  deftroyed, 
by  beating  or  bruifing  them  ;  it  ia 
impaired  alfo  by  the  immerfion  in 
water  in  the  prefent    procefs,   and 
the    more  10  in  proportion  to  the 
continuance  of  the  immerfion  and 
the  heat:  hence  oils,  diftilled  in  the 
common  manner,  prove  much  lefs 
agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  fubje&s 
themfelves.     For  the  diftillation  of 
fubftances    of  this    clafs,    another 
method  has  been  contrived  ;    in- 
ftead  of  being  immerfed  in  water, 
the)'  are  expofed  only  to  its  vapour. 
A  proper  quantity  of  water  being 
put  into  the  bottom    of  the   ftill, 
the    odoriferous    herb3   or  flowers 
are  laid  lightly  in  a  bafket,  of  fuch 
~   a  fize  that  it  may  enter  into  the 
ft  ill,  and  tell  againft  its   fides,  juft 
above  the  water.     The  head   be 
jng  then  fitted  on,    and  the  water 
jnade  to  boil,  the  fteam,  percolat- 


ing through  the  fubjedl,  imbibes 
the  oil,  without  impairing  its  fra« 
grance,  and  carries  it  over  into  the 
receiver.  Oils  thus  obtained  pof- 
fefs  the  odour  of  the  fubjedT.  in  an 
exquiiite  degree,  and  have  nothing 
of  the  dilagreeable  fcent  percei- 
vable in  thofe  diliilled  by  boiling 
them  in  water  in  the  common  man- 
ner 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  oils  which  rife  with  a 
lefs  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
are  generally  called,  by  the  che- 
mical and  pharmaceutical  writers, 
light  o\\s  ;  and  thofe  which  require 
the  heat  of  water  ftrongly  boiling, 
are  called  ponderous.  We  have 
avoided  thefe  expreflions,  as  they 
might  be  thought  to  relate  to  the 
comparative  gravities  of  the  oils  ; 
with  which  the  volatility  or  fixed- 
nefs  have  no  connection.  Olive 
oil  is  lighter  than  moft  of  the  ef- 
fential oils  ;  but  the  heat  requifite 
to  make  it  diftil  exceeds  that  in 
which  the  heavieft  eflential  oil 
diftils,  confiderably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 

The  water  employed  in  the  di- 
ftillation of  eflential  oils  always 
imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil  ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  colour,  which  it  acquires. 
It  cannot,  however  retain  above  a 
certain  quantity ;  and  therefore, 
fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed  and 
confequently  faturated  with  oil, 
may  be  advantageoufly  employed, 
inftead  of  common  water,  in  a 
fecond,  third,  or  any  future  diftilla- 
tion of  the  fame  fubjecl. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re- 
commend, not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  remains 
in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a  fecond 
time.  This  can  be  of  no  fervfee  : 
as  containing  only  fuch  parts  of 
the  vegetable  as  are  incapable  of 
arifing 
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arifing  in  dtftillation,  and  which 
ferve  only  to  impede  the  action  of 
the  water  as  a  menftruutn,  and  to 
endanger  an  empyreuma. 

After  the  ditt illation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
clean  the  worm  before  it  be  em- 
ployed in  the  diftiliation  of  a  dif- 
ferent plant.  Some  oils,  thofe  of 
wormwood  and  anifeeds  for  in- 
stance, adhere  *o  it  fo  tenacioufly, 
as  not  to  be  melted  out  by  heat,  or 
warned  off  by  water  :  in  thefe  cafes 
the  bed  way  of  cleaning  the  worm 
is  to  run  a  little  fpirit  of  wine 
through  it. 

Eflential  oils,  after  they  are  di- 
ftilled,  mould  be  fuffered  to  (land 
for  fome  days  in  veffels  loofely  co- 
vered with  paper,  till  they  have 
loft  their  difagreeable  fiery  odour 
and  become  limpid  :  then'putthem 
up  in  fmall  bottles,  which  are  to 
be  kept  quite  full,  clofely  flopped, 
in  a  cool  place  :  with  thefe  cau- 
tions, they  will  retain  their  virtues 
in  perfection  for  many  years. 

When  carelefsly  kept,  they 
gradually  lofe  their  fhvour,  and 
become  grofs  and  thick.  Some 
chemdts  endeavour  to  recover  them 
after  they  have  undergone  this 
change,  by  grinding  them  with 
about  thrice  their  weight  of  com- 
mon fait,  then  adding  a  large  pro- 
port'on  of  water,  and  diltilling 
them  afrefh  :  the  purer  part  arifes 
thin  and  limpid,  puddling  a  great 
degree  of  tlie  priiline  lmell  and 
tafte  of  the  oil.  This  rectification, 
as  it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  well 
without  the  fait  :  the  oils,  when 
thus  altered,  are  nearly  in  the 
fame  (late  with  the  turpentinefl, 
and  other  thickened  oily  juices, 
which  readiiy  yield  their  purer 
oil    in     diililiation      with     water 

When  effer.tial  oils  have  either 
in  part  or  entirely  loft  their  fmell 


they  may  be  put  into  the  ftill  with 
frefh  ingredients  for  diftilling  the 
fome  oil,  by  which  means  they  are 
faid  to  fatiate  themfel/es  anew 
with  the  odorous  matter,  and  be- 
come entirely  renovated. 

Eflential  oils,  medicinally  confi- 
dered,  agree  in  the  general  qualities 
of  pungency  and  heat  ;  in  particu- 
lar virtues,  they  differ  as  much  as 
the  fubject  from  which  they  are 
obtained,  the  oil  being  the  direct 
principle  in  which  the  virtues,  or 
at  leaft  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
virtues,  of  the  feveral  fubje&s  re- 
fide.  Thus  the  carminative  vir- 
tue of  the  aromatic  feeds,  the 
diuretic  of  juniper  berries,  the 
emmenagogue  of  favin,  the  nervine 
of  rofemary,  the  ftomachic  of 
mint,  the  antifcorbtitic  of  fcurvy- 
grais  the  cordial  of  aromatics,  &c. 
are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in 
their  oil. 

There  is  another  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  eflential  oils  ;  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  viz. 
the  degree  of  their  pungency  and 
heat.  Thefe  are  by  no  means  in 
proportion,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  thofe  of  the  fubject  they  were 
drawn  from.  The  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, for  inftance,  is  very  pungent 
and  hery  ;  in  its  undiluted  ftate  it 
is  almoft  cauftic  ;  whereas  cloves, 
a  Ipice  which  in  fubftance  is  far 
more  pungent  than  the  other, 
yields  an  oii  which  is  far  Ids  fo. 
This  oifference  ieems  to  depend 
partly  on  the  quantity  of  oil  afford- 
ed, cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs 
than  cloves,  and  conlequently  ha- 
ving its  adtive  matter  concentrated 
into  a  fmaller  volume  ;  partly,  on 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
active  parts  themfelves;  for  though 
eflential  oils  contain  always  the 
fpeci fie  odour  and  flavour  of  their 
fubjedts,  whether  grateful  or  uo- 
gra'.elul 
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grateful,  they  do  not  always  con- 
tain the  whole  pungency  :  this 
rcfides  frequently  in  a  more  fixed 
relinous  matter,  and  does  not  arile 
with  the  oil.  After  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  cloves,  pepper,  and  fome 
other  lpiixs,  a  part  of  their  pun- 
gency is  found  to  remain  behind  : 
a  fimple  tincture  of  them  in  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  is  even  more 
pungent  than  their  pure  cffcntial 
oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  fre- 
quently ufed  for  reconciling  dif- 
guftful  medicines  to  the  tlomach. 
It  has  been  cuftomary  to  employ 
them  as  correctors  for  the  refinous 
purgatives;  an  ule  which  they  do 
not  fcem  to  be  well  adapted  to. 
All  the  fervice  they  can  here  be 
of,  is,  to  make  the  refin  lit  more 
eafily  at  firfl  on  the  flomach  :  far 
from  abating  the  irritating  quality 
on  which  the  virulence  of  its  ope- 
ration depends,  thefe  pungent  oils 
fuperadd  a  frefh  ftimulus. 

Effential  oils  are  never  given  a- 
lone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency  :  which  in 
fome  is  fo  great,  that  a  fingle  drop 
let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces 
a  gangrenous  efchar.  They  are 
readily  imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar, 
and  in  this  form  may  be  conve- 
niently exhibited.  Giound  with 
tight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of 
fugar,  they  become  foluble  in 
aqueous  liquors,  and  may  be  thus 
dduted  to  any  affigned  degree. 
Mucilages  alio  render  them  mif- 
cible  with  water  into  an  uniform 
milky  liquor.  They  diffolve  like- 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  more 
fragrant  in  equal  weight,  and  al- 
molt  all  of  them  in  lets  than  four 
times  their  own  quantity  ;  thefe 
folutions  may  be  either  taken  on 
fugar,  or  mixing  with  fyrups,  or 
the   like  :  on   mixing  them   with. 


water,  the  liquor  grows  milky,  and 
the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  em- 
ployed externally  againLt  paralytic 
complaints,  numbnefs,  pains,  and 
aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  particular  parts  re- 
quire to  be  heated  or  HimulateJ. 
The  tooth  ach  is  lometirnes  reliev- 
ed by  a  drop  of  thefe  almoft  cauflic 
oils,  received  on  cotton,  and 
cautioufly  introduced  into  the 
hollow  tooth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE. 

Land. 
EJfe.itial  oil. 

jfntjj,  of  Anife, 

Carui,  Caraway 

La've»Ju!ig,  Lavender 
Menth  ■■- piperitidis  ,¥epperm int 

Mentha  Jativa,  Spearmint 

Origuni,  Origanum 

Pu'iegis,  Pennyroyal 

Rori/marim,  Rofemary 

Baccajuniperi,  Juniper    berry 

Radicis Jnjfafrasy  Saffafras  root 

Let  thefe  oils  be  drawn  off  by  di- 
ftillation,  from  an  alembic  with 
a  large  refrigeratory  ;  but,  to 
prevent    an    empyteuma,   water 

iauil  be  added  to  the  ingredients; 
in  which  they  mult  be  macerat- 
ed before  di (filiation. 
The  water  which  comes  over  with 
the  oil  in  diiliilalion  is  to  be 
kept  for  ufe. 
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Mentha  fativa,  of  Spearmint 
Mentha  piperilidis,  Peppermint 
Sabirne,  Savin 

Rprifmarittif  Rofemary 

Lavandula,  Lavender 

Anifir 
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Anifty  A  nife 

Jjaccarumjuniperifjunlper-berrles 
Radicis  fjfafras.  Saffafras  root 
Pimenta,  Jamaica  pepper. 

Thefe  are  prepared  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fimple  di Hill- 
ed waters,  excepting  that  for  pro- 
curing the  oil  a  fomewhat  lefs 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  ufed. 
Seed3  and  woody  matters  are 
firft  to  be  bruifed  or  rafped. 
The  oil  rifes  with  the  water  ; 
and  as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier, 
fwims  on  the  furface,  or  finks 
to  the  bottom,  and  is  afterwards 
to  be  feparated. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that,  in  preparing  thefe  diltilled 
waters  and  oils,  fo  many  vari- 
eties mud  neceflarily  take  place 
from  the  goodnefs  of  the  fub- 
je£t  itfelf,  its  texture,  the  time 
of  the  year,  and  fuch  like  cir- 
cumltances,  that  a  certain  and 
general  rule,  which  fhould  ftrift- 
ly  apply  to  each,  can  fcarcely 
be  laid  down  ;  wherefore  we 
have  only  explained  the  generaL 
method,  leaving  particular  cir- 
cumttances  to  be  varied  by  the 
judgement  of  the  operator. 

To  the  directions  for  preparing 
thefe  effential  oils  given  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  collages, 
we  (hall  here  next  fubjoin  a  few 
remarks  on  their  medical  proper- 
ties. 

OLEUM   ESSENTIA  LE  SE- 
MI NUM  ANISI. 
Lond.  Edin. 
Effential  Oil  of '  Anifeeds. 

This  oil  poflefles  the  tafte  and 
fmeil  of  the  anifeeds  in  perfection. 
It  is  one  of  ihe  mildeft  of  the  diltil- 
led oils  ;  1 5  or  20  drops  may  be 
taken  at  a   time   without  danger, 


though  common  pra&ice  rarely 
goes  fo  far  as  half  this  number. 
Its  finell  is  extremely  durable  and 
diffufive  ;  milk  drawn  from  the 
the  brealt  after  taking  it,  is  found 
impregnated  with  its  odour  :  and 
pofllbly  this  may  be,  in  part,  the 
foundation  of  the  pedtoral  virtues 
ufually  afcribed  to  it. 

It  is  remarkable  of  thi3  oil,  that 
it  congeals,  even  when  the  air  ia 
not  fennbly  cold,  into  a  butyrace- 
ous  confidence  :  and  hence,  in  the 
diltillation  of  it,  the  operator  ought 
not  to  be  over  folicituus  in  keeping 
the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  too 
cool  :  it  behoves  him  rather  to  let 
it  grow  fomewhat  hot,  particularly 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  ; 
otherwife  the  oil  congealing,  may 
fo  (top  up  the  worm,  as  to  endanger 
blowing  off  the  head  of  the  (till,  or 
at  lealt  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
oil  will  remain  in  it. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE   SE- 
MlNUivl  CARUI. 

Lond. 
Effential  Oil  of  Caraway  Seeds. 

The  flavour  of  this  exa&ly  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  caraway  itlelf.  It 
is  a  very  hot  and  pungent  oil  ;  a 
fingle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe,  and 
five  or  fix  is  a  very  large  one.  It 
is  frequently  ufed  as  a  carminative; 
and  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable  for  pro- 
moting urine,  to  which  it  com- 
municates fome  degree  of  its 
fmell. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  FLO- 
RUM  LAVLNDULjE. 

L'md.  Edin. 
Effential  Od  of  Lavender. 

This  oil,  when  in  perfection,  it 
very  limpid,  of  a  pleafant  yellowifh 
colour,  extremely  fragrant,  poflefs- 

ing 
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ing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  pecu- 
liar fmell  generally  admired  in  the 
Sowers.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great 
ufe,  both  externally  and  internal- 
ly, in  paralytic  and  lethargic  com- 
plaints, rheumatic  pains,  and  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyllem.  The 
dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five  or 
fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  moft 
fragrant  oil,  and  confideranly  the 
largeft  quantity  of  it,  when  they 
are  ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly, 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  fiVw  them- 
felves  :  the  feeds  give  out  extreme- 
ly little.  The  flowers  may  be 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
plant  by  drying  it  a  little,  and 
then  gently  beating  it  :  they 
Jhould  be  immediately  committed 
to  diftillation,  and  the  procefs 
conducted  with  a  well  regulated 
gentle  heat  ;  too  great  a  heat 
would  not  only  change  the  co- 
lour of  the  oil,  but  likev/ife  make 
a  difagreeable  alteration  in  its 
fmell. 

OLEUM    ESSENTIALE 

MENTHA    P1PERITLD1S. 

Lond.   Ed'tnb. 

Effential  oil  of  Peppermint. 

This  poflefles  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues'  of  the  peppermint  in 
perfection  ;  the  colour  is  a  pale 
greei;i(h  yellow.  It  is  a  medicine 
of  great  pungency  aud  fuotuity  ; 
and  diffufes,  almoft  as  foon  as  ta- 
ken, a  glowing  warmth  through 
the  whole  fyilem.  In  colics, 
accompanied  with  great  coldnefs, 
and  in  fome  hyileric  complaints, 
it  is  of  excellent  fervice.  A  drop 
or  two  are  in  general  a  fufficient 
dofe,  1 


OLEUM    ESSENTIALE 

MENTHA  SATIV^. 

Lond.  Eclinb. 

Ejfdritial  oil  of  common  Mint. 

This  oil  fmells  and  taftes  ftrong- 
ly  of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  ref- 
pects  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than 
the  herb  itfelf.  It  is  an  ufeful 
ftomachic  medicine  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  exhibited  in  want  of 
appetite,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomachj 
retchings  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders>  when  not  accompanied 
with  heat  or  inflammation  :  two 
or  three  drops,  or  more,  are  given 
for  a  dofe.  It  is  likewife  em- 
ployed externally  for  the  fame 
purpofes  ;  and  is  an  ufeful  ingre- 
dient in  the  ftomachic  plafter  of 
the  (hops. 

OLEUM    ESSENTIALE 
ORIGaNI. 

Lond. 
Eflential  oil  of  Origanum. 

This  oil  has  a  very  pungent 
acrimonious  tafte,  and  a  penetra*> 
ting  imell.  It  has  been  chiefly 
employed  externally  as  an  errhine 
and  lor  eafing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE 
PULElUL 

Lond. 
EJfential  oil  of  Pennyroyal. 

This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte9 
refembles  the  original  plant  ;  the 
virtues  of  which  it  likewife 
pofleiies.  It  is  given,  in  hyfteric 
cafes,  from  one  to  four  or  five 
drops, 
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OLEUM  ESSENTIALE 
RORISMARINI. 

Lond.  Ed'inb. 
EJfential  oil  of  Rofemary. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  When 
in  perfection,  it  is  very  light  and 
thin,  pale,  and  almoft  colourlefs  : 
of  great  fragrancy,  though  not 
quite  fo  agreeable  as  the  rofemary 
itfelf.  It  is  recommended,  in  the 
dofe  ©f  a  few  drops,  in  nervous 
and  hyfteric  complaints.  Boer- 
jhaave  holds  it  in  great  efteem 
againft  epilepfies,  and  fuppteflious 
of  the  uterine  purgations  oc- 
cafioncd  by  weaknefs  and  inac- 
tivity. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE 
BACCARUM  JUNIPERI. 

Lond.  Edinb. 
Ejfential  oil  of  juniper. 

This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and 
pungent  one;  of  a  flrong  flavour, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In 
the  dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves 
a  ferviceahle  carminative  and  fto- 
machic  ;  in  one  of  fix,  eight,  or 
more,  a  Simulating,  detergent 
diuretic  and  emmenagogue  :  it 
feems  to  have  fomewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  turpentines,  or  their 
diftilled  oil  ;  like  which  it  com- 
municates a  violet  fmell  to  the 
Urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berrie9  refides 
partly  in  veneres  fpread  through 
the  fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and 
partly  in  little  cells  contained  in 
the  feeds  :  when  the  berry  is  dry, 
and  the  oil  hardened  into  a  refi- 
dous  fubflance,  it  becomes  vifible, 
on  breaking  the  fteds,  in  form  of 
liitlc  tranfparant  drops.  In  ordr.r 
therefore  to  obtain  this  oil  to  au- 
Vctnt^ge,  we  ought,  previous  to 
the  d:ltillrtUon,  to  bruii'e  the  berry 


thoroughly,  fo  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  and  entirely  lay  open  the 
oily  receptacles. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE 
SASSAFRAS. 

Land.  Ed'mb. 
Effential  oil  of  SaJJafras. 

This  is  the  moft  ponderous  of 
all  the  known  effential  oils,  but 
rifes  in  diftillation  with  fufficient 
eafe  :  it  appears  limpid  as  water, 
has  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  a 
very  fragrant  fmell,  exactly  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  faffafras.  It 
Hands  greatly  commended  as  a 
fudorifie,  and  for  purifying  the 
blood  and  juices  i  it  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  humo- 
ral aflhmas  and  coughs.  The  dofe 
is  from  one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  % 
though  Gee&Voy  goes  as  far  a» 
twenty. 

The  deco6Hon  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  affords 
by  infpiflation  an  ufeful  extract* 
of  a  mild  bitterim  fubaftringenfc 
tafte.  Hoffman  fays,  he  has  given 
it  wiih  great  benefit,  in  dofes  of  a 
fcruple,  as  a  corroborant  in  ca- 
che£tic  cafes,  in  the  decline  of 
intermitting  fevers,  and  for  a- 
bating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

OLEUM    ESSENTIALE 

SABINJE. 

Land.  Edinb, 

Effmiial  oil  ef  Savin. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which,, 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  were  direc- 
ted to  be  fl.ghtly  fermented  before 
the  dillillation  :  this,  however,  is 
not  very  neceffary  ;  for  favin 
yields,  wuhout  fermentation,  and 
even  without  any  fuch  maceration, 
a  very  h\ge  quantity  of  oil.  The 
oil  of  favin  is  a  cciebiated  uterine 
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and  emmenagogue  :  in  cold  phleg- 
matic habits,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  medicine  of  great  fervice, 
though  not  capable  of  perform- 
ing- what  it  has  been  often  repre- 
fented  to  do.  The  dole  is,  two 
or  three  drops,  or  more. 

OLEUM   ESSENTIALE    PI- 
MENTO. 

Edinb. 
Ejfential  oil  of  Jamaica  Pepper. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  u fed  as  a  fuccedaneum  for 
thefe  of  forae  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a  fine  pale  colour  ;  in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  than  the  oil 
of  cloves,  and  not  far  mort  of  that 
of  nutmegs.  It  finks  in  water, 
like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftero. 


OLEUM  PETROLEI. 

Land. 
Oil of fojil Tar. 

Diftil  foflil  tar,  i.  e.  petroleum,  in 
a  fand  heat. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  tar 
will  be  more  or  lefs  thin  according 
to  the  continuance  of  the  diftilla- 
tion  ;  and  by  its  continuance  the 
tar  will  at  lad  be  reduced  to  a 
black  coal  ;  and  then  the  oil  will 
be  pretty  deep  in  colour,  though 
perfectly  fluid.  Thi3  oil  has  a 
property  fimilar  to  that  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  nephritic  wood  in  water, 
appearing  blue  when  looked  upon, 
but  of  an  orange  colour  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light. 
By  long  keeping  it  lofts  this  pro- 
perty. It  13  lefs  difagreeable  than 
fome  of  the  other  empyreumatic 
oils  which  had  formerly  a  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeia,  fuch  as  the 
oleum  lateritium,  though  very  a- 
erid  and  Simulating. 


OLEUM   TEREBINTHINjE. 

Loud. 
Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine  .fivepounds  j 
Water,  four  pints. 

Diftil  the  turpentine  with  the  wa- 
ter in  a  copper  alembic.  Af- 
ter the  diftillation  of  the  oil, 
what  remains  is  yellow  refin. 

OLEUM    TEREBINTHIINLE 
RECriFICATUM. 

Land.  Edinb. 
ReB'ified  oil  of  Turpentine, 

Take  of 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  four  pints. 
Diftil.     The  Edinburgh   pharma» 

cop.jeia    fays,  *'  as  long  as  any 

"  oil  comes  over." 

The  procefs  here  propofed  for 
rectifying  this  oil,  is  not  only  tedi- 
ous but  accompanied  with  danger. 
For  unlefs  the  luting  be  very  clofe, 
fome  of  the  vapour  will  be  apt 
to  get  through  ;  and  if  this  catch, 
fire,  it  will  infallibly  burft  the 
vefiels.  This  rectified  oil,  which 
in  many  pharmacopoeias  is  ftyled 
ethereal,  does  not  confiderably 
differ  in  fpecific  gravity,  fmell, 
taile,  or  medical  qualities,  frora 
the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  turpentine,  as  this 
effential  oil  has  been  ftyled,  is 
frequently  taken  internally  as  a 
diuretic  and  fudorific,  and  it  has 
fometimes  a  confiderable  effect 
when  taken  even  to  the  extent  of 
a  few  drops  only.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  given,  in  much  larger 
dofes,  efpecially  when  mixed  with 
honey.  Recourfe  has  principally 
been  had  to  fuch  dofes  in  caf^s  of 
chronic  rheumatifm,  particularly 
in  thofe  modifications  of  it  which 
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^re  ftyled  fc'iatica  and  lumbago. 
But  they  have  not  often  been  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  fometimes  they  have 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  bloody 
■urine. 

OLEUM  AN1MALE, 

Lond. 
Animal  oil. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  hartfhorn,  one  pound. 
Dift.il  three  times. 

OLEUM  E  CORNUBUS 

RECTIFICATUM,  five 

OLEUM  ANIMALE. 

Edinb. 

JLe&ified  oil  of  Horns,  or  animal  oil. 

Take  of 

Empyreumatic  oil,  newly  diftil- 
led  from  the  horns  of  animals, 
as  much  as  you  will. 

Diftil  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  ma- 
trafs  furnifhcd  with  a  head,  as 
long  as  a  thin  colourlefs  oil 
comes  over,  which  is  to  be  freed 
from  the  volatile  alkali  that  it 
contains  by  means  of  water. 
That  this  oil  may  remain  lim- 
pid and  good,  it  ought  to  be 
put  up  in  fmall  phials  complete- 
ly filled  and  inverted,  having 
previoufly  put  into  each  phial 
a  few  drops  of  water,  that  on 
inverting  the  phial  the  water 
may  interpofe  itlelf  between  the 
oil  and  the  Hopper  of  the 
phial. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  product  is 
rendered  more  limpid,  by  mixing 
the  oil  with  quick-lime  into  a  fort 
palte  ;  the  lime  keeping  down 
more  of  the  grofs  matter  than 
would  remain  without  fuch  an  ad- 
dition. 

This  oil  was  firfl  introduced  by 


Dippelius,  whofe  name  it  has  fince 
generally  borne. 

Animal  oil  thus  rectified,  ia 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  fubtie,  pene- 
trating, not  difagreeable  fmell  and 
talle.  It  is  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic 
in  dofes  from  15  to  30  drops. 
Hoffman  reports,  that  it  procures 
a  calm  and  fweet  fleep,  which  con- 
tinues often  for  10  hours,  without 
being  followed  by  any  languor  or 
debility,  but  rather  leaving  the 
patient  more  alert  and  cheerful 
than  before  :  that  it  procures 
likewife  a  gentle  fweat,  without 
increafing  the  heat  of  the  blood  : 
that  given  to  20  drops  or  more, 
on  an  empty  ftomach  fix  hours 
before  the  accefiion  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  it  frequently  removes 
the  diforder  ;  and  that  it  is  like- 
wife  a  very  general  remedy  in  in- 
veterate and  chronical  epilepfies, 
and  in  convulfive  motions,  efpeci- 
ally  if  given  before  the  ufual  time 
of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by 
proper  evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vege- 
tables, rectified  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  repeated  diftillations,  fuffer 
a  change  fimilar  to  that  which  the 
animal  oils  do  ;  loling  their  dark 
colour  and  offenfive  fmeil,  and  be- 
coming limpid,  penetrating,  and 
agreeable  :  in  this  ftate  they  are 
fuppofed,  like  the  animal  oil,  to  be 
anodyne,  antifpafmodic,  and  dia» 
phoretic.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
ali  the  empyreumatic  oils  difTolve 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the 
ofteuer  they  are  rectified  or  redif- 
tilled,  they  difTolve  the  more  readi- 
ly ;  a  circumltance  in  which  they 
differ  remarkably  from  efTcntial 
oils,  which  by  repeated  diftilla- 
tions, become  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult of  folution. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  really 
poU 
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poffefs  the  virtues  that  have  been  a- 
fcribed  to  them,    has  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  determined  by  experi- 
ence ;  the  tedioufnefs  and  trouble 
of  the  re&ihcation  having-  prevent- 
ed their  coming  into  general    ufe, 
or  being  often    made.      They    are 
liable  alfo  to  more  material  incon- 
venience in  regard  to  their  medici- 
nal ufe,    namely   precarioufnefs    in 
their  quality  ;    for  how  perfectly 
foever  they  may  be  rectified,  they 
gradually    lofe,    in    keeping,    the 
qualities    they   had   received  from 
that  procefs,  and  return  more  and 
more  towards  their  original  fetid 
date. 

SAL  £T  OLEUM  SUCCINI. 

Land. 
Salt  and  Oil  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Amber,  two  pounds. 
Diftil    in    a    fand    heat,  gradually 

augmented  :  an  acid  liquor,  oil, 

and  fait   impregnated  with  oil, 

will  afcend. 

OLEUM  ET  SAL  SUCCINI. 

Edinb. 

Oil  and  fait  of  Amber. 

Take 

Equal  parts  of  amber  reduced  to 
a  powder,  and  of  pure  land. 

Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
glafs  retort,  of  which  the  mix- 
ture may  fill  one  half:  then 
adapt  a  large  receiver,  and  diftil 
in  a  fand  bath  with  a  fire  gra- 
dually increafed.  At  firft  a 
fpirit  will  come  over,  with  iome 
yellow  oil  :  then  a  yellow  oil, 
with  the  fait  ;  and  laltly,  a  red- 
difh  and  black  coloured  oil. 

When  the  diftiliation  is  finifhed, 
pour  the  liquor  c6t  of  the  re- 
ceiver, and  leparate  the  oil  from 
£he  water.     Scrape  off  the  fait 


adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort and  lidesof  the  receiver,  and 
dry  it  by  gentie  prefture  be- 
tween folds  of  blotting  papper  \ 
then  purify  it  by  folution  in. 
warm  water  and  cryllalliiation. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  RECT1FI, 
CATUM,  five  PURISSIMUM. 

Edinb. 

Diftil  the  oil  in  a  glafs  retort  with, 
fix  times  its  quantity  of  water, 
till  two  thirds  of  the  water  have 
palled  into  the  receiver ;  then 
feparate  the  re&ihed  oil  from 
the  water,  and  keep  it  for  ufe 
in  well  flopped  phials. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  RECTIFI- 
CATUM. 

Load. 
Refiified  Oil  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  amber,  one  pound. 
Diftil  three  times. 

SAL    SUCCINI    PURIF1CA- 
TUS. 

Lend. 
Purified  Salt  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  amber  half  a  pound  j 

Diftillcd  water,  one  pint. 
Boil  the  fait  in  the  diftilled  water, 

and  fet  afide  the  folution  to  cry- 

ftaliife. 

In  the  diftillation  of  amber,  the 
fire  muft  for  fome  time  be  continu- 
ed gentle,  fcarcely  exceeding  the 
degree  at  which  water  boils,  till 
the  aqueous  phlegm  and  thin  oil 
have  arif'en  ;  after  which  it  is  to 
be  flow.y  iucreafed.  If  the  fire 
were  urged  haftily,  the  amber 
would  fwell  up,  and  rife  in  its 
whole  fubftance  into  the  receiver, 
without 
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without  undergoing  the  required 
decompofition  or  feparation  of  its 
parts.  When  fand  or  fimilar  in 
termedia  are  mixed  with  it,  it  is  lejfs 
fubje&to  this  accident,  and  the  fire 
may  be  raifed  fomewhat  more  ex- 
peditioufly. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the 
receiver  unluted,  that  it  may  be 
occafionally  removed  as  the  fait 
rifes  and  concretes  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort  ;  from  whence  it  is 
every  now  and  then  fcraped  out 
to  prevent  the  oil  from  carrying  it 
down  into  the  receiver.  When  a 
grofs  thick  oil  begins  to  arife,  and 
no  more  fait  appears,  the  diftilla- 
tion  is  ftopt,  though  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  continued  longer  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr  Pott  informs  us  (in'a  curious 
diflertation  on  the  fait  of  amber, 
publilhed  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin),  that  the  Pruf- 
fian  workmen,  who  prepare  large 
quantities  of  this  fait  for  exporta- 
tion, from  cuttings  and  fmall  pieces 
of  amber,  perform  the  diftillation 
without  any  intermedium,  and  in 
an  open  tire  :  that  fweeping  out 
the  fait  from  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort being  found  too  troublefome, 
they  fuffer  the  oil  to  carry  it  down 
into  the  receiver,  and  afterwards 
feparate  it  by  means  of  bibulous 
paper,  which  imbibes  the  oil,  and 
leaves  the  fait  dry  ;  which  paper 
is  afterwards  fqueezed  and  difiill- 
ed  ;  that  they  continue  the  dittilla- 
tion  till  all  that  can  be  forced  over 
has  arifen,  taking  care  only  to 
catch  the  laft  thick  oil  in  a  fepa- 
rate receiver  ;  and  that  from  this 
theyextraft  a  confidcrahle  quantity 
of  fait,  by  (baking  it  in  a  firong 
veffel  with  three  or  four  frelh  por- 
tions of  hot  water,  and  evaporat- 
ing and  crylta.liling  the  iikcred 
waters. 


The  fpirit  of  amber  fo  called,  h 
no  more  than  a  folution  of  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  fait  in  phlegm  or 
water  ;  and  therefore  is  very  pro- 
perly employed  for  diflolving  the 
fait  in  order  to  its  cryftallifa- 
tion. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much  of 
the  oil  as  fpongy  paper  will  im- 
bibe, retains  fo  much  as  to  appe?r 
of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Mr  Pott 
fays,  the  method  he  has  found  to 
fucceed  belt,  and  with  leaft  lofs,  if, 
to  difiblve  the  fait  in  hot  water, 
and  put  into  the  paper  through 
which  the  folution  is  to  be  filtered, 
a  little  cotton  flightly  moiftened 
with  oil  of  amber:  this,  he  fays, 
detains  a  good  deal  of  the  oil  of 
the  fait,  and  the  folution  pa  fie  9 
through  the  more  pure.  The  li- 
quor being  evaporated  with  a  veiy 
gentle  fire,  as  that  of  water  bath, 
and  fet  to  fiioot,  the  firfl  cryftals 
prove  tranfparent  with  a  (light 
yellowilh  tinge  ;  but  thofe  which 
follow  are  brown,  oily,  and  bitter, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  farther  de- 
purated in  the  fame  manner.  The 
whole  quantity  of  cryltals  amounts 
to  about  one- thirtieth  of  the 
weight  of  the  crude  amber  employ- 
ed. By  fublimation  with  the  ad- 
dition of  fea-falt,  as  directed  in 
former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  fait  is  thought 
to  be  more  perfectly  and  more  ex- 
peditioufly  purified  :  Mr  Pott  ob- 
jects to  fublimation,  that  a  part  of 
the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it,  a 
coaly  matter  being  left  behind, 
even  though  the  lalt  was  previoufly 
purified  by  cryllallifatiou  ;  ic  may 
be  prefumed,  however,  that  this 
coal  proceeds  rather  from  the  burn- 
ing of  fome  remains  of  the  oily 
matter,  than  from  thedecompofitiou 
of  any  part  ,  f  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fall  of  amber  has  a  penetra- 
ting, fubailringent  acid,  talte.     It 
diflblvea 
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diffblvss  both  in  water  and  in  rec- 
tified   fpirit ;   though    not  readily 
in  either,  and  fcarcely  at  all  in  the 
latter   without    the    affiftance    of 
heat  :  of  cold  water  in  fummer,  it 
requires    for    its    folution     about 
twenty  times  its  own  weight  :  of 
boiling  water,  only  about  twice  its 
wei&V-     Expofed  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
to  a  hekt  little  greater  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  it  firft  melts,  then 
Tifes  in  a  white  fume,  and  concretes 
again    in    the    upper   part  of  the 
glafs  into  fine  white  flakes,  leav- 
ing, unlefs  it  was  perfe&ly  pure,  a 
little    coaly   matter   behind.       It 
effervefces,  with  alkalies  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them 
neutral   compounds,   much  refem- 
bling  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame 
alkalies  and  vegetable  acids.     Mix- 
ed with  acid  liquors,   it  makes  no 
fenfible  commotion.     Ground  with 
fixed  alkaline  falts,  it  does  not  ex- 
hale any  urinous  odour      By  thefe 
characters,   it  is  conceived  this  fait 
may  be  readily  diftingnifhed   from 
all   the   other  matters   that   have 
been  mixed  with,  or  vended  for  it. 
With  regard  to  its  virtue,  it  is  ac- 
counted aperient,  diuretic,  and,  on 
account  of  its  retaining  fome  por- 
tion of  the  oil,  antihyfteric  :    Boer- 
haave  gives  it  the  character  of  diu- 
retlcorum  el  antihyftericorumprinceps. 
Its  great  price,   however,  has  pre- 
vented its  coming  much  into  ufe  ; 
and  perhaps  its  ieal  virtues  are  not 
equal  to  the  opinion  generally  en- 
tertained of  them. 

The  reftified  oil  has  a  ftrong 
bituminous  fmell,  and  a  pungent 
acrid  tafte.  Given  in  a  dofe  of 
ten  or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  fti- 
mulates,  and  promotes  the  fluid 
fecretions  :  It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
in  hyfterical  difordeis,  and  in 
deficiences  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions. Sometimes  it  is  ufed  ex- 
ternally, in  liniments  for  weak  or 


paralytic  limb9  and  rheumatic 
pains.  This  oil  differs  from  all 
thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  agrees  with  the  mineral  petro- 
lea,  in  not  being  foluble,  either  in 
its  rectified  or  unredtiried  ftate,  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  fixt  alkaline  lixivia, 
or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  ;  the 
oil,  after  long  digeftion  oragitation, 
feparating  as  freely  as  common  oil 
does  from  water. 

OLEUM  VINI. 

Lund. 

Oil  of  Wine. 

Take  of 
Alcohol, 
Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint. 

Mix  them  by  degrees,  and  diftil  ; 
taking  care  that  no  black  foam 
pafles  into  the  receiver.  Sepa- 
rate the  oily  part  of  the  diltilled 
liquor  from  the  •volatile  vitriolic 
acid. — To  the  oily  part  add  as 
much  water  of  pure  kali  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  correct  the  fulphureous 
fmell  ;  then  diitil  the  ether  with 
a  gentle  heat.  The  oil  of  wine 
remains  in  the  retort,  fwiraming 
on  the  watery  liquor  ;  from 
which  it  is  to  be  feparated. 

Some  caution  is  requifite  in 
mixing  the  two  liquors,  that  the 
consequent  heat  and  ebullition 
(which  would  not  only  diffipate  a 
part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard 
the  breaking  of  the  vefltl  and  hurt 
the  operator),  may  beavoided.  The 
fecureft  way  is  to  add  the  vitriolic 
acid  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little 
at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  firft  addi- 
tion be  incorporated  before  ano- 
ther quantity  be  put  in.  By  this, 
the  enfuing  heat  is  inconfiderable, 
and  the  mixture  is  effected  without 
inconvenience. 
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OLEUM  ABSWTHII  DI- 

STILLATUM. 

Rojf 

EJfential  Oil  of  Wormwood. 

Let  the  frefh  leaves  of  wormwood 
/lightly  dried  be  macerated  with 
a  ftifficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  fubje&ed  to  diftilla- 
tion  ;  and  let  the  oil  which 
comes  over  be  feparated  from 
the  water  which  accompanies 
it. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  un- 
grateful oils  ;  it  fmells  ftrongly 
of  the  wormwood,  and  contains  its 
particular  naufeous  tafte,  but  has 
little  or  nothing  of  its  bitternefs, 
this  remaining  entire  in  the  decoc- 
tion left  after  the  diftillation  :*  its 
colour,  when  drawn  from  the  frefh 
herb,  is  a  dark  green  ;  from  the 
dry,  a  brownifh  yellow.  This  oil 
is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  a 
mild  anodyne  in  fpafmodic  con- 
tractions :  for  this  purpofe,  he 
directs  a  drachm  of  it  to  be  diffolv- 
ed  in  an  ounce  of  re&ified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  feven  or  eight  drops  of 
the  mixture  taken  for  a  dofe  in 
any  convenient  vehicle.  Boer 
haave  greatly  commends  in  tertian 
fevers,  a  medicated  liquor  compof- 
ed  of  aboi't  feven  grain  of  this  oil 
ground  fidr.  with  a  drachm  of  fu- 
gar,  then  with  two  drachms  of  the 
fait  of  wormwood,  and  afterwards 
diffolved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  dil- 
ti'led  w.ter  of  the  fame  plant  :  two 
hours  before  the  fit  is  expected, 
the  patient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  and  then  to 
drink  two  ounces  of  the  liquor 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the 
two  hours  are  expired  :  by  this 
mer.ns,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of  this 
kind  are  jjenei ally  cured  with  cafe 


and  fafety,  provided  there  be  no 
fcirrhofity  or  fuppuration.  The 
oil  of  wormwood  is  employed 
chiefly  as  a  vermifuge  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  is  fometimes  applied  both 
externally  to  the  belly,  and  taken 
internally  ;  it  is  moil  conveniently 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills,  into 
which  it  may  be  reduced  by  mix. 
ing  it  with  crumb  of  bread. 

In  the  fame  manner  with  the  o-o 
leum  abfinthii,  the  following  oils, 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  Roffica,  are  alfo  di* 
reeled  to  be  prepared. 

OLEUM  AUR  ANT1I  COR* 
TICUM. 

M 

Efftntial  Oil  of  Orange -peel. 

OLEUM  CORTICUM  LIMO- 

NUM. 
EJfence  of  Lemons. 

Of  thefe  efTential  oils,  asexifting1 
in  a  feparate  ftate  in  the  growing 
vegetable,  we  have  already  offered 
fome  obfervations.  They  are  ob- 
tained in  a  very  pure  flute  by  dif- 
tillation.  They  are  now  rejected 
from  our  pharmacopoeias,  being 
employed  rather  as  perfumes  than 
as  medicines.  This  is  particularly 
the  cafe  with  the  effence  of  lemons, 
which  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 
fmell,  nearly  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  frefh  peel  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
lighted  and  inoft  volatile  effential 
oils  we  have,  perfectly  limpid,  and 
almoft  colourlefs.  It  is  taken  in 
dofes  of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a 
cordial,  in  weaknefs  of  the  Itomach, 
&c.  though  more  frequently  ufed 
as  a  perfume.  It  gives  a  fine  fla- 
vour to  the  officinal  oplritut  am- 
monia  combojitus.  When  fope  is- 
given  in  the  form  of  pills,  the  ad- 
dition 
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ditton  of  a  few  drops  of  this  oil  is 
thought  to  make  it  lit  more  ealily 
on  the  (tomach. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLO- 

RUM  AROMA  ITCQRUM 

ESSEN  HALE. 

Raff. 

EJfential  Oil  of  Cloves. 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to 
$ink  in  water,  and  is  not  eafily 
elevated  in  diftillation  :  if  the  wa- 
ter which  comes  over  be  returned 
on  the  remaining  cloves,  and  the 
diftillation  repeated,  fome  more 
oil  will  generally  be  obtained, 
though  much  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  firft.  The  oil  of  cloves  is 
ufually  defcribed  as  being  "  in 
*'  tafte  exceffively  hot  and  fiery, 
*'  and  of  a  gold  yellow  colour,"'' 
(Boerh.  procejf.)  Such  indeed  is 
the  compofition  which  we  receive 
under  this  name  from  Holland  j 
but  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one 
of  the  milder  oils  :  it  may  be  taken, 
with  great '-fafety  (duly  diluted) 
to  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve 
drops  or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour- 
at  all  yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been, 
long  and  carelefsly  kept,  or  diftil- 
led  by  too  violent  a  fire  :  when  in. 
perfection,  it  is  limpid  and  co- 
lourlefs,  of  a  pleafant,  moderately 
warm  and  pungent  taite,  and  a 
very  agreeable  fmell,  much  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  lpice  itfelf. 
The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  exprefied  oil, 
as  evidently  appears  upon  ex- 
amining it  by  diifillation.  Tftis, 
however,  cannot  be  the  addition 
to  which  it  owes  its  acrimony.  A 
mean  proportion  of  a  refinous 
extract  of  cloves  communicates 
to  a  large  one  of  oil  a  deep  co- 
lour, and  a  great  degree  of  acri- 
mony. 


OLEUM  CHAMjEMELI 
FLO  RUM. 

FJfenlial  oil  of  Chamomile. 

An  oil  of  chamomile  had  for* 
merly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, made  by  infufion  of  the 
recent  plant  and  its  flowers,  in 
olive  oil  ;  and  again  feparating  it 
by  preflure  after  impregnating  it 
with  the  active  parts  of  the  plant 
by  heat.  This,  however,  was 
intended  only  for  external  applica- 
tion ;  but  the  effential  oil  is  meant 
to  be  ufed  internally. 

It  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong  not  ungrateful  fmell,  reiem- 
bling  that  of  the  flowers  :  its  co- 
lour is  yellow,  with  a  catt  of 
greenifh  or  brown.  It  is  fome- 
tirnes  given  in  the  dofe  of  a  few 
drops,  as  a  carminative,  in  hyfteric 
diforders,  and  likewife  as  a  vermi- 
fuge :  it  may  be  conveniently 
made  into  pills  with  a  crumb  of 
bread. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI  COR- 

TlCiS. 

Rof. 

Oil  of  Cmnamon. 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a  molt  agree- 
able flavour,  like  that  of  the  cin- 
namon itfelf.  In  cold  languid 
cafes,  and  debilities  of  the  ner- 
vous 1-yftem,  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
immediate  cordials  and  reftora- 
tives.  The  dole  is  one,  two,  or 
three  drops  %  which  mult  always 
be  carefully  diluted  by  the  me- 
diation of  fugar,  &c.  ;  for  fo  great 
is  the  pungency  of  this  oil,  that  a 
iingle  drop  let  fall,  upon  the 
tongue,  undiluted,  produces  a 
gangrenous  efchar.  In  the  dif- 
tillation of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  is. 
required  ;  and  the  low  head,   with 
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m.  channel  round  it  recommended 
for  the  diftillation  of  the  lefs  vola 
tile  oils,  is  particularly  neceiiVy 
for  this,  which  ia  one  of  the  leait 
volatile,  and  which  isaffbrded  by  the 
fpice  in  exceeding  fmall  quantity. 
The  difti'led  water  retains,  no  linall 
portion  of  the  oil  ;  but  this  oil 
feeing  very  ponderous,  great  part 
of  it  fublides  from  the  •  ater,  on 
{landing  for  tv\Q  or  three  weeks  in 
a  cool  place. 

OLEUM    SEMINUM  FCENI- 
"CULI    ESSEN  HALE. 

Effentlal  Oil  of  Fennel  Seeds, 

The  oil  obtained  from  fweet 
fennel  feeds  is  much  more  elegant 
and  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
common  fennel,  ft  is  one  of  the 
mildeft  of  thefe  preparations  :  it 
is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of 
Warmth  with  that  of  anifeeds  ;  to 
which  it  is  likewife  fimilar  in 
flavour,  though  far  more  grateful. 
From  two  or  three  drops  to  ten  or 
twelve  of  it  are  given  a*  a  car- 
minative, in  cold  indifpofitions  of 
the  ftomach  ;  and  in  fome  kinds  of 
coughs  as  an  expe&orant. 

OLEUM  DISTILLATUM 

MAC  IS. 
RJf. 
Eflintial  Oil  of  Mace. 

The  effential  oil  of  mace  is  mo- 
derately pungent,  very  volatile, 
and  of  a  llrong  aromatic  find!, 
like  that  of  the  fpice  itfeif.  It  is 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  pale  yellow 
ifh  colour,  with  a  portion  of 
thickef  and  darker  coloured  oil  at 
the  bottom.  This  oil  taken  in 
ternally  to  the  extent  ol  a  few 
drops,  is  celebrated  in  vomiting, 
fingi;  «.  16,  and  colic  pains  ;  and  in 
%hc  iaiue   complaints   it  has  alio 


been  advifed  to  be  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  umbilical  region.  It 
is,  however,  but  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fhops. 

OLEUM  MAJOR M4J£ 

essentiale: 

Rof 
EJfenlial  Oil  of  Marjoram. 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  pene- 
trating, in  flavour  nor  near  fo  a^ 
greeable  as  the  marjoram  itfeif  ; 
when  in  perfection,  it  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour  ;  by  long  keeping,, 
it  turns  reddilh  :  if  diftilled  with 
too  great  a  heat,  it  rife*  of  this 
colour  at  firft.  It  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  particularly  ferviceable 
in  relaxations,  obftru&ions,  and 
mucous  difcharges  of  the  uterus : 
the  dofe  is  one  or  two  drops. 

OLEUM    NUC1S    MOSCHA* 

TJE    ESSENTIALE. 

Rof 

Effentlal  Oil  of  Nutmegs. 

The  effen'ial  oil  of  nutmegs 
po0Vfle8  the  flavour  and  aroma- 
tic virtues  of  the  fpice  in  an 
eminent  degree-  It  is  limilar  in 
quality  to  the  oil  of  mace,  but 
fomewhat  lefs  grateful. 

OLEUM  RUTJE  ESSEN- 
TI\LE. 

Rf- 

EJfcntial  Oil  of  Rue. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid 
taile,  and  a  penetrating  fmell,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  unpleafatii.  It  is  fomc- 
tirnes  ufed  in  hyfteric  difordeis  and 
as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  alfo  in 
epilepfies  proceeding  from  a  re- 
laxed itate  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparing- 
ly.  The  largclt  quantity  is  ob- 
tained 
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tained  from  it  when  the  flowers 
arc  ready  to  fall  off,  and  the  feeds 
begin  to  fhew  themfelves  ;  fuit- 
able  maceration,  previous  to  the 
diltillation,  is  here  extternely  ne- 
celfary. 

OLEUM  DISTlLLATUM 

SATUREl^E. 

R'Jf. 

Effential  Oil  of  Savory. 

Savory  yields  on  diitillation  a 
fmall  quantity  of  effential  oil,  of 
great  fubtility  and  volatility  ;  and 
it  is  unqueftionably  an  adtive  ar- 
ticle, but  among  us  it  is  not  em- 
ployed in  medicine. 

OLEUM  DISTILLATUM 

TANACETI. 

Roff. 

Effential  Oil  of  Tanfy* 

Tanfy  yields  on  diftillation  an 
oil  of  a  greenifh  colour  inclining 
to  yellow*  It  fmeil3  ftrongly  of 
the  herb,  and  poffeffes  at  leaft  its 
aromatic  property  in  a  concentra- 
ted ftate. 

OLEUM  CERJfc 

Dan. 
Oil  of  Wax, 

Melt  yellow  bees-wax  with  twice 
its  quantity  of  fand,  and  diftil 
in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand- 
furnace.     At  firlt  an  acid  liquor 

1  rifes,  and  afterwards  a  thick  oik 
which  fticks  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  unlefs  it  be  heated  by 
applying  live  coals.  This  may 
be  rectified  into  a  thin  oil,  by 
diftilling  it  feteral  times,  with- 
out addition,  in  a  fand-heat. 

Boerhaave  directs  the  wax, 
cut  in  pieces,  to  be  put  into  the 
retort  firft,  fo.  as  to  fill  one  half 
©fit  ;  when  as  much  i»ad  may  be 


poured  on  it  as  will  fill  the  remain- 
ing half.  This  is  a  neUer,  and 
much  lefs  troublefome  Way,  than 
melting  the  wax,  and  mixing  it 
with  the  fand  before  they  are  put 
into  the  retort.  The  author  above 
mentioned  highly  commends  thia 
oil  againft  roughnefs  and  chaps 
of  the  fkin,  and  other  like  pur- 
poses :  the  college  of  Strafburgh 
ipeak  alfo  of  it  being  given  inter- 
nally, and  fay  it  is  a  powerful  diu- 
retic (ingens  diuretieum)  in  dofes  of 
from  two  to  four  or  more  drops  % 
but  its  difagreeable  fmell  haa 
preventing  its  coming  into  ufe 
among  us. 

OLEUM  LIGNI  RHODII 
ESSENTIALE. 
RJJ 
Effential  Oil  of  Rhodium, 

This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferousa 
and  principally  employed  as  a  per- 
fume in  fcenting  pomatums,  and  the 
like.  Guftom  has  not asyet received 
ahy  preparation  of  this  aromatic 
wood  into  internal  ufe  among  us. 

The  number  of  effential  oils  which 
have  now  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 
and  likewife  in  the  foreign  ones  of 
modern  date,  is  much  lefs  confide- 
rable  than  formerly  ;  and  perhaps 
thofe  itill  retained -afford  a  Suffici- 
ent variety  of  the  more  active  and 
ufeful  oils.  Moft  of  the  oils  men- 
tioned above  particularly  thofe 
which  have  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, are 
prepared  by  our  ciiemitls  in  Bri- 
tain, and  are  ealily  procurable  in  9, 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection  s 
But  the  oils  from  the  more  expen- 
five  fpices,  though  itill  introouced 
among  the  preparations  in  the  fo» 
reign  pharmacopoeias,  are,  when, 
employed  among  us  ufually  import* 
ed  from  abroad-v 
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Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  a- 
dulterated,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  at 
all  fit  for  ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  adul- 
terations eafily  difcoverable.  The 
groffer  abufes,  indeed,  may  be  rea- 
dily detected  :  thus,  if  the  oil  be 
mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  it  will 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter :  if  with  expreffed  oils,  rectifi- 
ed fpirit  will  diffolve  the  eflential, 
and  leave  the  other  behind  ;  if 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dipping 
a  piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture, 
and  drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat, 
the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by 
its  fmell.  But  the  more  fubtile 
artills  have  contrived  other  me- 
thods of  fophittlcation,  which 
elude  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  confidered  the  fpe- 
ciftc  gravity  of  oils  as  a  certain 
criterion  of  their  genuinenefs. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  depended  on  :  for  the  ge- 
nuine oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
jfubje&ft,  often  differ  in  gravity  as 
Kfucb  is  th'ofe  drawn  from  differ- 
ent ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves, 
whole  oils'ufually  fink  in  water, 
yield,  if  (lowly  and  w.irily  dlftilled, 
an  oil  of  great  fragfan'cy,  which  is 
nevertheiefs  fueafically  lighter 
than  the  aqueous  fluid  employed 
in  the  di  filiation  of  it  :  while,  on 
the  othtr  hand,  the  lait  runnings 
of  fome  of  the  lighter  oils  prove 
fometimes  fo  ponderous  as  to  link 
in  water. 

As  all  efFentiaJ  oils  agree  in  the 
general  properties  of  fallibility  in 
lpirit  o^  wine.  iiidilTo'ubility  in 
water,  mifcibil^y  with  water  by 
the  interveivtio*  of  certain  inter- 
media, volatility  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  waur,  &C;  it  is  plain  that 
they  may  be  vanoufly  mixed  with 
each  other,  or  the  dearer  fophiiti- 
cattd  with  the  cheaper,  without 
any  pofEbility  of  diicovering   the 


abufe  by  any  trials.  And,  indeed, 
it  would  not  be  of  much  advantage 
to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had  infalli- 
ble criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of 
every  individual  oil.  It  is  of  as 
much  importance  that  they  be 
go.od,  as  that  they  be  genuine  ;  for 
genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  dif- 
til  alion  and  long  and  carelefs  keep- 
ing, are  often  weaker  both  in  fmell 
and  tafte  than  the  common  faphif- 
ticated  ones 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tefts  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  admit. 
If  a  bark  fhould  have  in  every  ref« 
pect  the  appearance  of  good  cin- 
namon, and  fhould  be  proved  in* 
difputably  to  b$  the  genuine  bark 
of  the  cinnamon  tree  ;  yet  if  it 
want  the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has 
it  but  in  a  low  degree,  we  reject 
it  ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
the  oil.  It  is  only  from  ufe  and 
habit,  or  comparifons  with  fpeci- 
mens  of  known  quality,  that  we 
can  fudge  of  the  goodnefs,  either 
of  the  drugs  themlelves  or  of  their 
oils. 

Moft  of  the  eflential  oils  indeed, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  tail- 
ed with  fafety  ;  and  the  fmell  of 
the  fubjeft  is  fo  much  concentrat- 
ed in  them,  that  a  fmall  variation 
in  this  refpedl  is  not  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  :  but  we  can  readily  dilute 
them  to  any  afiignable  degree. 
A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  difljived 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  receivci  on  a 
bit  of  fngar,  and  diffolved  by  that 
intermedium  in  water.  The  quan- 
tity of  liquor  which  it  thus  impreg- 
nates with  its  flavour,  or  the  de- 
gree of  fl-tvuur  which  it  com- 
municates to  a  certain  determinate 
quantity,  will  be  the  meafure  of 
the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the 
oil. 

We  (hall  here  fuhjoin  the  refult 
of  fame  experiments,  Ihewing  the 

quah- 
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quantity  of  ejfential  oil  obtained  from 
(liferent  vegetables,  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  table.  1'he  firft  column 
contains  the  names  of  the  refpec- 
tive  vegetable  fubftances  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  the  quantity  of  each 
"Which  wa9  fubmitted  to  the  diftil- 
lation  ;  and  the  third,  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  obtained.  To  each  ar- 
ticle is  affixed  the  author's  name 
from  whom  the  experiment  was 
taken.  The  different  diitillations 
of  one  fubjecl,  feveral  of  which  are 
inferted  in  the  table,  (hew  how 
variable  the  product  of  oil  is,  and 
that  the  exotic  fpices,  as  well  as 
our  indigenous  plants,  do  not  al- 
ways contain  the  fame  proportion 
of  this   a&ive  principle  :  though 


it  muft  be  obferved>  alfo,  that  part 
of  the  differences  may  probably 
arife  from  the  operation  itfelf  hav- 
ing been  more  or  lefa  carefully  per- 
formed. 

This  table  was  drawn  up  by 
Do&or  Lewis,  and  was  firlt  inferted 
in  the  firft  edition  of  his  difpenfa- 
torv.  In  confuting  it  the  reader 
mull  obftrve  that  the  weights  of 
the  fubftances  diftilled  are  averdu* 
poife  pounds  and  ounces :  the 
weights  of  the  oils  obtained  when 
expreffed  in  ounces  are  alfo  averdu* 
poii'e  ounces  :  but  the  drachms, 
fcruples,  and  grains  are  Troy 
weight. 


TABLE 
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Table  of  the  Quantity  ©/"Essential  Oil  dbtained  from  different 
Vegetables. 


Agallochum  wood         - 

xo 

lb.    1 

r  4 

drachms 

Hoffman. 

Angelica  root 

I 

lb. 

1 

drachm 

Cartheufer, 

Anifeed 

I 

lb. 

4 

drachms 

Neumdn. 

Anifeed 

3 

lb. 

1 

ounce 

Lewis. 

Anifeed 

4 

lb. 

1 

ounce 

Lewis. 

Afafcetida 

4 

oz. 

1 

drachm 

Neuman. 

Calamus  aromaticus       - 

50 

lb. 

2 

ounces 

Hoffman. 

Calamus  aromaticus 

1 

lb. 

2 

fcruples 

Neuman. 

Caraway  feeds           » 

4 

lb. 

2 

ounces 

Lewis. 

Caraway  feeds              ■ 

2 

lb. 

9 

drachms 

Lewis. 

Caraway  feeds 

1 

cwt. 

83 

ounces 

Lewis. 

Caroline  thiftle  roots          • 

1 

lb. 

2\ 

fcruples 

Neuman.  . 

Cardamon  feeds         - 

1 

OZ. 

X 

fcruple 

Neuman. 

Carrot  feeds 

2 

lb. 

>i 

drachm 

Lewis. 

Cafcarilla              -          * 

J 

lb. 

1 

drachm 

Cartheufer. 

Chamomile  flowers 

I 

lb. 

3° 

grains 

Cartheufer. 

Common    chamomile  flowers 

6 

lb. 

5 

drachms 

Lewis. 

Wild  chamomile  flowers 

1 

lb. 

20 

grains 

Cartheufer. 

Wild  chamomile  flowers 

6 

lb. 

O 

•  i 

drachms 

Lewis. 

Chervil  leaves,  frelh 

9 

lb. 

«3 

30 

grains 

Neuman. 

Cedar  wood 

1 

lb. 

C 

2 

drachms 

Margraff. 

Cinnamon 

1 

lb. 

£   1 

1 

drachm 

Sa/a. 

Cinnamon 

1 

lb.     >  Z  ^ 

2l 

■  1 

fcruples 

Neuman. 

Cinnamon 

4 

lb.     J   ° 
lb.      1  £ 

7 

drachms 

Lemery. 

Cinnamon 

1 

2 

drachms 

Cartheufer. 

Cinnamon 

1 

lb. 

"u 

8 

fcruples 

Cartheujer. 

Clary  feeds 

4 

lb. 

"£. 

2 

drachms 

Lewis. 

Clary  in  flower,  frelh 

130 

lb. 

3i 

ounces 

Lewis. 

Cloves 

1 

lb. 

If 

ounce 

Teichmeyer. 

Cloves 

1 

lb. 

*r 

ounces 

Cartheufer. 

Cloves 

2 

lb. 

5 

ounces 

Hoffman' 

Copaiba  balfam 

1 

lb. 

6 

ounces 

Hoffman. 

Copaiba  baliam 

1 

lb. 

8 

ounces 

Lewis. 

Cummin-feed 

1 

bum 

21 

ounces 

Lewis. 

l~)i£tamnus  Creticus 

1 

lb. 

90 

grains 

Lewis. 

Dill  feed 

4 

lb. 

2 

ounces 

Lewis. 

Elecampane  root 

2 

lb. 

3i 

fcruples 

Neuman. 

Eiemi 

I 

lb. 

1 

ounce 

Neuman. 

Fennel-fc-ed.  common 

2 

oz. 

1 

fcruple 

Neuman. 

Fennel  fted,  lweet 

I 

bum 

18 

ounces 

Lewis. 

Galangal  root 

1 

lb. 

1 

drachm 

Cartheufer  ■ 

Garlic  toot,  frefh 

2 

lb. 

30 

drachm.-. 

Neuman. 

Ginger 

I 

lb. 

1 

drachm 

Neuman. 

Horfe  radifh  root,  frefli 

8 

02. 

»? 

grains 

Neuman. 

Hyffop  leaves 

2 

lb.    J 

.  1 

orachm 

Neuman. 

Hyflbp 
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Hyflbp  leaves 
Hyflbp  leaves 
Hyflbp  leaves,  frefh         • 
Hyflbp  leaves,  frefh 
Hyflbp  leaves,  frefli 
Juniper  berries 
Juniper- berries 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefli 
Lavender  in  flower,  freih 
Lavender  in  flower,  freih 
Lavender  flowers,  frefli 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Broad  leaved  lavender    > 
flowers,  dry  5 

Lovage  root  • 

Mace 
Mace 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 
Marjoram  in  flovver,  fieih 
Marjoram  leaves,  frefli 
Marjoram  leaves,  dried 
Mailer  wort  root 
Milfoil  flowers,  dried 
Mint  in  flower,  freih     - 
Mint  leaves,  dried 
Peppermint,  frefli 
Myrrh 
Myrrh 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Parfley  feeds 
Parfley  leaves,  frefli 
Parfnip  feeds 

Penny  royal  in  flower,  frefli 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper  ■ 

Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Pimento 

Rhodium  wood  ■ 

Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood  , 


EJential  Oils. 


i  lb. 

i  lb. 

2  CWt. 

IO  lb. 

30  lb. 

8  lb. 

1  lb. 

48  lb. 

30  lb. 

i3y  cwt. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb, 

lb. 
i3i  lb. 
34  lb. 
i8f  lb. 


lb. 
lb 


14     lb. 
6     lb. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

2     lb. 

238     lb. 

8     lb. 

13     lb. 

2     lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


it 

2 

6 

3 

9 

3 

3 
12 

6| 
60 

4 
2 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

5 

6 

3l 

3* 
M 

4 
1 

4 

4* 

if 

3 

2 

3 
1 
1 

4 
6 

5 
1 

2 
2 
6 
6 

2f 

4 
1 

3 
3C 

3 
2 

3 
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drachm   Cartheufer. 
drachms  Cartheufer. 
ounces     Lewis. 
drachms  Lewis. 
drachms  Lewis. 
ounces     Hoffman. 
drachms  Cartheufer. 
ounces     Lewis. 
ounces     Lews. 
ounces    Lewis. 
drachms  Hoffman. 
ounces     Lewis. 
ounce      Hoffman. 
ounces    Hoffman. 
ounce      Hoffman. 
drachms  Cartheufer. 
drachm  Cartheufer. 
drachms  Neuman. 
drachms  Cartheufer. 
ounces     Lewis. 
diachmB  Lewis. 
ounce      Lewis. 
drachms  Lewis. 
ounce      Hffman* 
grains     Neuman. 
drachms  Neumann 
drachms  Neuman. 
ounce      Hoffman. 
drachms  Hoffman. 
drachms  Hoffman. 
drachms  Neuman. 
ounce      Hoffman. 
ounce      Geoffroy. 
drachms  Neuman. 
drachms  Saia. 
drachms  Cartheufer. 
drachm   Cartheufer. 
Ouncep     Cartheufer* 
drachms  Cartheufer. 
drachms  Cartheufer. 
drachms  Cartheufer, 
drachms  Neuman 
fcruples  Cartheufer. 
drachm   Heifter. 
drachms  Geoffroy. 
grains      Neuman. 
drachms  Neuman, 
drachms  Sola. 
drachms  Sala. 
drachms  Cartheufer. 
Rhodium 
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Rhodium  wood             - 

l 

lb.  " 

*   4     drachms 

Rofemary  in  flower 

I 

cwt. 

8     ounces 

Rofemary  leaves          r 

i 

lb. 

2     drachms 

Rofemary  leaves 

I 

lb. 

3      drachms 

Rofemary  leaves             - 

3 

lb. 

3j-  drachms 

Rofemary  leaves 

i 

lb. 

1      drachm 

Rofemary  leaves 

i 

lb. 

if  drachm 

Rofemary  leaves,  frefh 

70 

lb^ 

5     ounces 

Rofes 

IOO 

lb. 

4     drachma 

Rofes         ? 

I  GO 

lb. 

I      ounce 

Rofes             >- 

12 

lb. 

30     grains 

Rue 

to 

lb. 

2      drachms 

Rue 

io 

lb. 

4     drachms 

Rue  in  flower             T 

4 

lb. 

1      drachm 

Rue  in  flower 

6o 

lb 

1 

z\   ounces 

Rue  with  the  feeds 

72 

lb. 

3     ounces 

Saffron              -              - 

1 

lb. 

•£ 

1  ~  drachm 

Sage  leaves 

1 

lb. 

1 

5     fcruples 

Sage  in  flower,  frefh         - 

34 

lb. 

r1  w   * 

if  ounce 

Sage  of  virtue,  in  flower 

27 

lb. 

a 

6     drachms 

Sage  of  virtue,  in  flower 

8 

lb, 

-a 

<u 

\f  drachm 

Saflafras 

6 

lb. 

2 

in 

\\  ounce 

•Saflafras 

6 

lb. 

Ss 

2     ounces 

Savin 

2 

lb. 

5     ounces 

Saunders,  yellow          - 

1 

lb. 

2      drachms 

Smallage  feeds 

1 

lb. 

2-£  fcrupleo 

St'echas)  in  flower,  frefh 

si 

lb. 

2     drachms 

Thyme  in  flower,  frefh 

2 

cwt. 

5f  ounces 

Thyme  in  flower,  dry 

3* 

lb. 

, 

if  drachm 

Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefh 

51 

lb. 

1^  ounce 

Lemon-thyme  in  flower,  frefh 

98 

b. 

z\  ounces 

Lemon-thyme,  a  little  dried 

104 

lb. 

3     ounces 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

4 

lb.    * 

1      ounce 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

18 

lb. 

\\  ounce 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Zedoary 

15 

lb.      j 

3  \  ounces. 

I 

lb.    J 

1 

x     drachm, ' 

Lewis, 

Sala 

Sala 

Neuman. 

Cartheufer. 

Cortheuter. 

Lewis. 

Tachenius. 

Homberg. 

H' ff man, 

Hoffman* 

H (iff man, 

Hoffman, 

Hoffman, 

Hoffman. 

Vogel 

Cariheufer, 

Lewis 

Lewis 

Lewis. 

Hoffman. 

Ntuman. 

Hoffman. 

Cartheufer* 

Neuman. 

Lewis. 

Lewis, 

LcivisK 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 

Lewis, 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 
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VII. 


S    A    L    I    A. 
SALTS, 


IN  former  parts  of  this  work  we 
have  offered  fome  general  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  faline  fub- 
ftances,y«?  p.  9,  10,  1 6,  30,  and 
Jeveral  parts  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dico. Little  therefore  remains  to 
be  faid  on  this  fubjeft  here.  For 
the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  however, 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  to  give  a  fy  Hematic  arrange- 
rnent  of  falts. 

Salts  are  either  fimple  or  com- 
pound. The  fimple  falts  are  ei- 
ther alkaline  or  acid.  The  com- 
pound falts  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  acid  either  with  an  al- 
kali, or  an  earth,  or  a  metal. 
Thefe  compounds,  occuring  in 
nature  more  frequently  than  the 
alkalies  and  acids  themfclves,  were, 
by  the  earlier  chemifts,  thought  to 
be  fimple  bodies^  as  nitre,  com- 
mon fah,  Epfom  fait,  vitirol,  &c. 
When  however  their  compofition 
was  known,  the  abfurdity  of  their 
ufual  names  became  evident,  and 
the  neceffity  of  forming  new  names 
was  an  object  of  great  confequence 
to  the  fyftematic  chemiit.  This 
was  firft  attempted  by  Eeigman. 
Before  his  time  the  compound  falts 
had  been  promifcuoufly  called  by 
feveral   ekemifts    neutral   falts,   or 

T 


middle  falts.  He  divided  the  com= 
pounds  falts  into  three  kinds  ;  cal- 
ling thofe  falts  which  Were  com- 
pofed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 
Neutral  Salts ;  thofe  cofnpofed  of 
an  acid  and  an  earth,  Earthy  falts  / 
and  thofe  compofed  of  an  acid  and 
a  metal,  Metallic  Salts.  The 
names  which  he  gave  to  thefe  com- 
pounds filts  confifted  of  two  words, 
a  fubftantive  and  an  adjective  :  the 
fubftantive  was  the  alkali,  earth, 
or  metal  ;  and  the  adjeftive  was 
formed  from  the  acid  with 
which  the  alkali,  earth,  or  metal, 
was  combined  :  Thus,  nitre;, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  vege- 
table alkali  and  nitrous  acid,  was 
called  Alkali  vegetable  nit  rat  urn,  in 
Englifh  Nitrated  ■vegetable  alkali  ; 
Epfcm  fait,  which  is  a  compound 
cf  magnefia  and  vitriolic  acid,  wa§ 
called  Magnefia  vitriolata,  Vitri^ 
laied  magnejia ;  common  vitriol, 
which  is  a  combination  of  iron 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  was  called 
Fir  rum  mitriojaium  ;  vitriolated  iron  .* 
and  fo  of  the  reft,  the  name  of  the 
compound  fait  conveying  a  know- 
ledge of  its  component  parts. 

The  firlt  of  the  following  tables 
exhibits  49  neutral  and  earthy  falts 
according  to  this  beautiful  fyftern. 
t  which 
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which  has  been  univerfally  adopted 
by  fubfequent  fyftematic  chemifts  : 
and  although  the  original  names  u- 
fed  by  Bergman  have  been  changed 
by  other  chemifts,  yet  the  plan 
has  remained  the  fame  ;  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  fecond  table,  which 
contains  tke  neutral  and  earthy 
falts  mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia ;  and  by  third, 
which  contains  thofe  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  The  firlt 
table  does  not  contain  all  the 
pcffible  compound  falts,  but  only 
thofe  formed  by  feven  of  the  acids 
with  the  three-ajkalies-and  the  four 
abforbent  earths :  The  plan  is  fo 
fimple  that  any  reader  of  common 
capacity  may  extend  it  at  pleafure  ; 
and  the  reafon  why  we  have  re- 
ftricled  it  in  the  manner  we  have, 
as  becaiife  it  contains  a// the  neutral 


and  earthy  falts  which  are  men- 
tioned in  our  pharmacopoeias. 
Bergman's  original  table,  which 
he  exhibited  at  his  Lectures,  con- 
tained the  compound  falts  formed 
by  the  union  of  25  acids  with  3  al- 
kalies, 4  earths,  and  15  metals, 
amounting  in  all  10550  compound 
falts.  Many  of  thefe  compounds 
are  however  hitherto  unknown,  and 
fome  of  them  are  even  impoffible  ; 
but  they  were  put  into  the  table 
to  exhibit  the  whole  plan  in  one 
view. 

The  table  is  fo  plain  as  to  need 
little  explanation  :  The  acids  are 
placed  at  the  top  ;  the  alkalies  and 
earths  on  the  left  hand  ;  and  the 
compound  falts,  refulting  from  their 
union,  in  the  refpeftive  interfec- 
tions  of  the  different  columns. 
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Having  now  exhibited  a  fyftema- 
tic  arrangement  of  the  falts,  we 
proceed  to  difcribe  the  feveral 
ialine  preparations  mentioned  in 
the  different  Pharmacopoeias. 

ACIDUM      VITRIOLICUM 

DILUTUM. 

Land. 

Diluted  Vitriolic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic   acid,    one   ounce   by 

weight  ; 
Diflilled  water,  eight  ounces  by 
weight  ; 
Mix  them  by  degrees* 

AC1DUM       VITRIOLICUM 

DILUTUM,  vulgo  SPIRITUS 

V1TRIOLI  TENUIS. 

Edin. 

Diluted  vitriolic   acidy     commonly 
called  lucak/pirit  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  part  j 

Water,  feven  parts. 
Mix  them. 

In  the  formeV  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,  dire&ions  were  gi- 
ven for  the  preparation  of  the  vi- 
triolic acid  by  the  apothecary  him- 
felf,  under  the  heads  of  SpirUus  et 
Oleum  Vitridi,  Spiritus  Sutphuris 
per  campanam,  &c  :  But  as  it  is 
now  found  that  all  thefe  modes  are 
cjipenfive,  and  that  this  acid  may 
be  furnifhed  at  a  cheaper  rate  from 
the  trading  chemifts  preparing  it 
on  a  large  fc:de>  both  colleges  have 
with  propriety  rejected  it  from  the 
preparations,  and  introduced  it 
enly  into  the  lift  of  lire  mateiia 
inedica. 

When,  however,  it  is  of  the  de- 
gree of  concentration  there  requir- 
ed, it  can  only  be  ufed  for  very 
few  purpofes  in  medicine.  The 
irioft  finople  form  in  which  it  can 
be  advaatageoufly  employed  later* 


nally,  is  that  in  which  it  is  merely 
diluted  with  water  :  and  it  is 
highly  proper  that  there  fhould  be 
fome  fixed  ftandard  in  which  the 
acid  in  this  ftate  fhould  be  kept. 
It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  the  Iaondon  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  have  not  adopted 
the  fame  ftandard  with  refpeft  to 
ftrength :  For  in  the  one,  the 
ilrong  acid  conftitutes  an  eighth, 
and  in  the  other,  only  a  ninth,  of 
the  mixture.  The  former  pro- 
portion, which  is  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  is  preferable,  as  it 
gives  exactly  a  draqhm  of  acid  to 
the  ounce :  but  the  dilution  by 
means  of  diftilled-water,  which  i« 
directed  by  the  London,  is  prefer- 
able to  fpring-water  ;  which,  even 
in  its  pureft  ttate,  is  rarely  free 
from  impregnations  in  part  affec- 
ting the  acid. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  is  the  moft 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  the  moll 
powerful  of  the  acids.  If  any 
other  acid  be  united  with  a  fixt 
alkaline  fait  or  earth,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  the  vitriolic,  fuch  acid  will 
be  diflodged,  and  arife  on  applying 
a  moderate  heat,  leaving  the  vitri- 
olic in  poffeffion  of  the  alkali. 
Strong  vitriolic  acid  mixt  with  wa- 
ter, inftantly  creates  great  heat, 
infomuch  that  glafs  veffels  are  apt 
to  crack  from  the  mixture,  unlei"* 
it  be  very  fiowly  performed  :  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  imbibes  moif- 
ture,  and  foon  acquires  a  remark- 
able increafe  of  weight.  In  me- 
dicine, it  is  employed  chiefly  as 
lubfervient  to  other  preparations  : 
it  is  alfo  frequently  mixed  with 
juleps,  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  will  be 
fufficien.t  to  give  the  liquor  an  a- 
gieeable  tartnefs,  and  it  then  is  a 
cooling  antifeptie,  and  a  ftomachic; 
but  its  medical  properties  have  al- 
ready  been  mentioned   under  tl»e 

article 
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article  Acidum  Vitriolicum  in  the 
Materia  Medica. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM. 
Lond. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  fixty  ounces  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  by  weight,  twen- 
ty-nine ounce3, 
Mix  and  diftil. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid, 

is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,   as 

1,550  to  1,000. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM,  vulgo 

SPIRITUS  NITRI. 

Edin. 

Nitrous  acid,  commoaly  called  fpirit 

of  nitre. 

Take  of 

Pnreft  nitre,  bruifed,  two  pounds ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  pound. 

Having  put  the  nitre  into  a  glafs 
retort,  pour  on  it  the  acid  ; 
then  diftil  in  a  fand-heat,  gra- 
dually increafing  the  fire,  till 
the  fand-pot  becomes  of  a  dull 
red  colour. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  it,  to  that  of 
water,  ought  to  be  as  15 50  to 
1000. 


Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels 
the  nitrous,  in  red  corrofive  va- 
pours, which  begin  to  iffue  imme- 
diately on  mixture  ;  and  which 
the  operator  ought  cautioufly  to 
avoid.  A  pound  of  acid  of  vitriol 
is  fufneient  to  expel  all  the  acid 
from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre, 
not  from  more  :  fome  direct  equal 
parts  of  the  two.  The  fpiiit,  in 
eifher  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  -, 
the  difference,  in  this  refpecl, affect- 
ing only  the  refiduum.  If  two  parts 
of  nitre  be  taken  to  one  of  vitriolic 
acid,    the  remaining  alkaline  bafis 


of  the  nitre  is  completely  faturated 
with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the 
refult  is  a  neutral  fait,  the  fame 
with  vitriolated  tartar,  as  wc  fhall 
fee  hereafter.  If  more  nitre  be 
ufed,  a  part  of  the  nitre,  in  fub- 
ftance,will  remain  blended  with  this 
neutral  fait :  if  Iefs  nitre,  it  cannot 
afford  alkali  enough  to  faturate 
the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  refiduura 
will  not  be  a  neutral  fait,  but  a  very 
acid  one. 

The    nitrous   acid    is    next     in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic-    and  dif- 
lodges  all  others  from  alkaline  faits 
or  earths.     It  differs  from  all  the 
other   acids    in    deflagrating  with 
inflammable    matters  :    The    chief 
ufe  of   this  acid  is  as  a  menftruura 
for  certain  minerals,    and    as   the 
bafis  of  fome  particular   prepara- 
tions   to    be    mentioned  hereafter. 
It  has  been  given  likewife,  diluted 
with'any  convenient  vehicle,    as  a 
diuretic,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
drops. 

ACIDUM    NITROSUM    DI- 

LUtUM. 

Lond.  Edin. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid. 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid  ; 

Diftilled    water,      each      equal 
weights. 
Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 

noxious  vapours. 


In  the  old  editions  both  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias, directions  were  given  for 
the  preparation  of  aquafortis Jis&lex 
and  duplex  ;  but  thefe  were  no 
more  than  different  forms  of  pre- 
paring an  impure  nitrous  acid,  un- 
fit for  medical  purpofes.  They 
are  therefore,  with  propriety,  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  more  fimple  for- 
mula of  addum  luirojum,   and  aci- 

dum 
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dum  nitrofum  dilutum  mentioned  a- 
bove.  In  making  the  diluted  acid, 
diftilled  water  is  preferable  to  com- 
mon water. 

The  vapour  feparated  during 
the  mixing  of  nitrous  acid  and 
water,  is  the  permanently  elaftic 
fluid  called  nitrous  air,  which  is 
deleterious  to  animal  life. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM. 
Lond. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Take  of 

Dry  fea-falt,  ten  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic    acid,   by  weight     fix 
pounds ; 

Water,  by  weight  five  pounds. 
Add  the  vitriolic  acid,   firft  mixed 

by   degrees  with  the  water,   to 

the  fak  ;  then  diftil. 
The    fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid 

is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,   as- 

1,170  to  1,000. 

ACIDUM       MURIATICUM, 

vulgo   SPIRITUS    SALIS 

MARINI. 

Edin. 

Muriatic    acid,    commonly    called 

Spirit  of  fea-falt. 

Take  of 

Sea-falt,  two  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Water,  each  one  pound. 

Let  the  fait  be  firft  put  into  a  pot, 
and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  that 
the  oily  impurities  may  be  coti- 
fumed  ;  then  put  it  into  the  re- 
tort. Next  mix  the  acid  with 
the  water,  and  when  the  mixture 
has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  the 
fait.  Laftly,  diftil  in  a  fand 
bath  with  a  middling  heat,  as 
lor>g  as  any  acid  comes  over. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is 
10  that  of  water  as  1  i  70  to  icoc. 

'i"a£  muriatic  acid  a/ifts,  not  in 


red  fumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  :rj 
white  ones.  The  addition  of  wa- 
ter is  more  necefiary  here  than  in 
the  foregoing  procefs  ;  the  vapours 
being  incondenfable  without  fome 
adventitious  humidity.  The  acid 
of  vitriol  is  moft  conveniently  mix-? 
ed  with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or 
Itorje-ware  veiTel :  for  unlefs  th« 
mixture  be  made  exceedingly  flow- 
ly,  it  grows  fo  hot  as  to  endanger 
breaking  a  glafs  one. 

This  is  the  weakeft  of  the  mi- 
neral acids,  but  ftronger  than  any 
of  the  vegetable  :  It  requires  a 
greater  fire  to  diftil  it  than  that  of 
nitre,  yet  it  is  more  readily  dif- 
fipated  by  the  aftion  of  the  air. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a  menftruura 
for  the  making  of  other  prepa- 
rations ;  fometimes,  likewife,  it  is 
given,  properly  diluted,  as  an  an- 
tiphlogiftic,  aperient,  and  diure- 
tic, in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  fixty  or 
feventy  drops. 

ACETUM   DISTILLATUM. 

Load. 
D'iftillsd  vinegar. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  five  pints. 
Diftill  with  a  gentle  fire,  in    glafs 

reffeis,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall 

free  fiomempyreuma. 

Edin. 
Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be 
diftilled  in  glafs  veflels  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firft 
pounds  that  come  over  be  thrown 
away,  as  containing  too  much 
water  ;  let  the  four  pounds  next 
following  be  reserved  as  the 
diftilled  vinegar.  What  remains 
is  a  ftiil  ftronger  acid,  but  being 
too  much  burnt  is  unfit;  forure. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed 
either  in  a  common  ftill  or  in  a  re- 
tort. 
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tort.  The  better  kinds  of  wine- 
vinegar  fhould  be  ufed  :  thofe  pre- 
pared from  malt  liquors,  however 
fine  and  clear  they  may  feem  to 
be,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  a 
vifcous  fub llance,  as  appears  from 
the  flimynefs  and  ropynefs  to 
which  they  are  very  much  fubject  : 
this  not  only  hinders  the  acid  parts 
from  riling  freely,  but  is  apt  to 
make  the  vinegar  boil  over  into 
the  recipient,  and  at  the  fame 
time  difpofes  it  to  receive  a  dif- 
agreeable  impreflion  from  the  fire. 
Indeed,  with  the  belt  kind  of 
vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  car- 
ried on  to  any  great  length,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  avoid  an 
empyreuma.  Thi  bed  method  of 
preventing  this  inconvenience  is, 
if  a  retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the 
fand  but  a  little  way  up  its  fides, 
and  when  fomewhat  more  than 
half  the  liquor  is  come  over,  to 
pour  on  the  remainder  a  quantity 
of  frefh  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor 
drawn  off.  This  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  ;  the  vinegar 
fupplied  at  each  time  being  pre- 
vioufly  heated.  The  addition  of 
cold  liquor  would  not  only  pro- 
long the  operation,  but  alfo  en- 
danger the  breaking  of  the  retort. 
If  the  common  Hill  be  employed, 
it  fhould  likewife  be  occasionally 
fupplied  with  frefh  vinegar  in 
proportion  as  the  fpirit  runs  off ; 
and  this  continued  until  the  pro- 
cefs  can  be  conveniently  carried 
no  farther  :  The  diftilled  fpirit 
muft  be  rectified  by  a  fecond  dif- 
tillation in  a  retort  or  glafs  alem- 
bic ;  for  although  the  head  and 
receiver  be  of  glafs  or  ifori^e  ware, 
the  acid  will  contract  a  metallic 
taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduurn  of  this  procefs  is 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
although,  if  fkilfully  managed,  it 
might  be    made  to  turn   to  good 
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account  ;  the  rmft  acid  parts  of 
the  vinegar  flijl  remaining  in  it. 
Mixed  with  about  three  times  it3 
weight  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  com- 
mitted to  diftillation  ia  a  retort, 
with  a  well- regulated  fire,  it  yields 
an  exceeding  ftrong"  acid  fpirit, 
together  with  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  which  taints  the  fpirit  with  a 
difaqreeable  odour.  This  acid 
is  neverthelefs,  without  any  rec- 
tification, better  for  fome  pur- 
pofes  (as  a  little  of  it  will  go  a 
great  way)  than  the  pure  fpirit  ; 
particularly  for  making  the  fal 
diureticus  or  kali  acetatum  of  the 
London  college  ;  for  there  the 
oily  matter,  on  which  its  ill  flavour 
depends  is  burnt  out  by  the  cal- 
cination. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  purer 
and  ftronger  acid  than  vinegar  it- 
felf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  o- 
ther  respects.  The  medical  vir- 
tues of  thefe  liquors  may  be  feen 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  under  the 
article  Acetum,  page  83.  Their 
principal  difference  from  the  mi- 
neral acids  confifts  in  their  being 
mi'lder,  lefs  ftimulating,  lefs.  dif- 
poCed  to  affect  the  kidneys  and 
promote  the  urinary  fecretions, 
or  to  coagulate  the  animal  juices. 
The  matter  left  after  the  diftilla- 
tion in  glafs  veffcls,  though  not 
ufed  internally,  would  doubtlefs 
prove  a  ferviceable  detergent. 

ACETUM    CONCENTRAr 

TUM. 

Succ. 

Concentrated  Vimgar. 

Let  white  wine  vinegar  be  frozen 
in  .a  wooden  veffel  in  cold  win- 
ter weather  ;  end  let  the  fluid 
feparated  from  the  ice  be  pre- 
ferved  for  ufe.  It  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  luffieiently  ftrong,  if 
one  drachm  of  it  be  capable  of 

u  faturatiiiff 
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faturating  a  fcruple  of  the  fixed 
vegetable  alkali. 

This  is  a  very  eafy  mode  for 
obtaining  the  acid  of  vinegar  in  a 
concentrated  ftate}  and  freed  from 
a  confiderable  portion  of  its  wa- 
ter. But  at  the  fame  time  we  do 
not  thus  obtain  the  acid  fo  much 
concentrated,  as  by  the  following 
procefs. 

ACIDUM    ACETOSUM. 

Land. 

Acetous  acid. 

Take  of 

Verdegris,    in    coarfe    powder, 
two  pounds. 

Dry  it  perfectly  by  means  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath faturated  with  fea-falt ; 
then  diilil  it  in  a  fand  bath,  and 
diftii  the  liquor  a  fecond  time. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
diddled  water  as  1,050  toi,oco. 

By  this  procefs,  it  may  be  rea- 
dily concluded  that  we  obtain  the 
acetous  acid  in  its  moll  concen- 
trated (late,  and  with  the  lead  ad- 
mixture of  water  ;  and  after  the 
re-diftillation,  it  may  alfo  be  fdp- 
pofed  to  be  free  from  all  mixture 
of  the  copper.  But  the  internal 
uTe  of  it  has  been  cbjedled  to  by 
fbme,  on  the  fuppoution  that  it 
may  Hill  retain  a  portion  of  the 
metal  :  and  hitherto  it  has  been 
but  little  employed. 

We  may  however  procure  the 
acetous  acid  equally  ftrong,  as  this 
obtained  from  verdegris,  by  ufing 
acetated  foda  in  a  very  dry  ftate  ; 
and  the  reparation  of  the  acid  will 
be  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
fume  vitriolic  acid. 


ACIDUM  TARTARI  CRYS- 

TALLISATUM. 

Suec. 

Cryjlallifed  acid  of  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  frequently  warn- 
ed with    warm    water,    two 
pounds ; 
Spring  water,  thirty  tv/o  pounds. 
After    (light    boiling,    by    degrees 
add    of  cream    of   tartar  feven 
pounds,   or  as   much  as  is  fufii- 
cient   for  faturation.       Remov- 
ing the  vefiel  from  the  fire,    let 
it  ttand  for  half  an  hour,   then 
cautioufly   pour   off    the   clear 
liquor  into  a  glafs  vefiel.     Wafh 
the  refiduum   or  tartareous  fe- 
lenites  by   pouring  water  on  it 
three   or   four  times.     To   this 
refiduum  afterwards  add  of  weak 
vitriolic  acid  (confifting  of  one 
part  of  ftrong  acid,  and  eight  of 
water,)  fifteen  pounds,  let  it  be 
digefted   for  a  day,   frequently 
ftirringit  with  a  wooden  fpatula. 
After  this  pour  the   acid   liquor 
into  a  glafs  vefiel :    But  with  the 
refiduum  mix  fixteen  pounds  of 
fpring  water  :   Strain  it  through 
paper,    and    again    pour  water 
on  the  refiduum  till    it   become 
infipid.     Let  the,  acid   liquors 
mixed  together  in  a  glafs  vefiel 
be    boiled    to     the     confidence 
ef  a   thin  fyrup  ;  which    being 
drained,   muft  be  put  into   ear- 
then vefiels,   and   evaporated   in 
a  fand   heat,   till  the  acid  con- 
cretes into  fiender  cryllals  ;  ob- 
ferving  to  break,  every  two  hours, 
the   faline    pellicle    formed     on 
the  furface  of  the  liquor,  during 
the    evaporation.     The   cry  dais 
being  at  length  fully  dried  mult 
be  Kept  in  a  well  itopt  glafs  phial. 
It"  before  cryftallifation  a  little  of 
the    infpiflated    acid   liquor    be 
diluted  with  four  times  its  quan- 
tity 
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thy  of  pure  water,  and  a  few 
drops  of  acetated  lead  be  put 
inco  it,  a  white  fediment  will 
immediately  be  depofited.  Jf 
a  few  drops  of  the  diluted  ni- 
trous acid  be  then  added,  the 
mixture  will  become  limpid  if 
the  tartareous  liquor  be  pure 
and  entirely  free  from  the  vitri- 
olic acid  ;  but  if  it  be  not,  it 
will  remain  white.  This  fault, 
however,  may  be  corrected,  if 
the  acid  of  tartar  be  diluted  with 
fix  pounds  of  water,  and  a  few 
ounces  of  the  tartareous  ftlenite 
be  added  to  it.  After  this  it 
may  be  digefted,  drained,  and 
cryftallifed. 

By  this  procefs,  the  acid  of 
tartar  may  be,  obtained  in  a  pure 
folid  form.  It  would,  however, 
be  an  improvement  of  the  procefs, 
if  quicklime  were  employed  in 
place  of  chalk.  For  Dr,  Blaek 
has  found  that  quicklime  abforbs 
the  whole  of  the  tartareous  acid, 
and  then  the  fupernatant  liquor 
contains  only  the  alkaline  part 
of  the  tartar  ;  whereas  when  chalk 
j°3  employed,  it  contains  a  folution 
of  foluble  tartar,  the  chalk  taking 
up  only  the  fuperabundant  acid. 
By  this  method  then  a  greater 
quantity  of  acid  might  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  tartar.  The  tartare- 
ous acid  has  not  hitherto  been 
much  employed  in  its  pure  ftate. 
But  befides  being  ufeful  for  fome 
purpofes  in  medicine,  for  which 
the  cream  of  tartar  is  at  prefent 
in  ufe,  and  where  that  fuperfatu- 
rated  neutral  may  be  lefs  proper 
there  is  aifo  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
from  the  employment  of  the  pure 
acid,  we  mould  arrive  at  more 
certainty  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Anihnonium  tariarifatum,  or  tartar 
emetic,  than  by  employing  the 
£ream  of  tartar,    the  proportion  of 


acid  in  which  varies  very  much 
from  different  circumftanct*-.  The 
pure  acid  of  tartar  might  alfo  pro- 
bably be  employed  with  advantage, 
for  bringing  other  metallic  fub- 
ftances  to  a  faline  ftate. 

ACIDUM  TARTAR!  DIS- 
TILLATUM. 

Su'ec. 
D'tjlilkd  Acid  of  Tartar. 

Let  pounded  crude  tartar  be  put; 
into  a  tubulated  earthen  or  iron 
retort  till  it  fills  about  two  thirds 
of  it,  and  let  diftillation  be  per- 
formed by  gradually  increaling 
the  heat.  Into  the  recipient, 
•which  fhould  be  very  large,  an 
acid  liquor  will  pafs  over  toge- 
ther with  the  oil  ;  which  being 
feparated  from  the  oil,  mult 
again  be  diftilled  from  a  glafs. 
retort. 

If  the  refiduum  contained  in  the 
earthen  or  iron  retort  be  diluted 
with  water,  {trained  through 
paper,  and  boiled  to  drynefs,  it 
gives  what  is  called  .  the  alkali 
of  tartar.  If  this  do  not  appear 
white,  it  may  be  made  fo  by 
burning,  folution,  {trainings, 
and  evaporation. 

This  is  another  mode  of  ob- 
taining both  the  acid  and  alkali  of 
tartar  in  a  pretty  pure  ftate,  and 
as  well  as  the  former,  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  being  adopted  into. 
pur  pharmacopoeias.. 

AQUA  AERIS  FIX*. 
kotf. 

Aerated  water. 

Let  fpr'mg  water  be  faturated  with, 
the  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid,  ari- 
fing  from  a  folution  of  chalk  irs, 
vitriolic  acid,  or  in  any  fimilar 
agid.  Water  may  alfo  be  im,- 
pregnate^ 
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pregnated  by  the  fixed  air  rifing     water  till  the  water  be  fully   fata- 
from  fermenting  liquors.  rated  with  the  metal. 


The  aerial  acid,  on  which  we 
have  already  had  occaficn  to  make 
fome  obfervations,  (vide  page  32), 
befides  the  great  influence  which 
it  has  in  affecting  different  faline 
bodies  into  whofe  competition  it 
enters,  is  alfo  frequently  employed 
in  medicine,  with  a  view  to  its 
action  on  the  human  body.  There 
is  no  form  under  which  it  is  at 
prtfent  more  frequently  had  re- 
courfe  to  than  that  of  aerated  or 
mephitic  water,  as  it  is  called ; 
and  although  not  yet  received  ei- 
ther into  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias,  it  is  daily 
employed  in  pra&ice,  and  is  juftly 
intitled  to  a  place  among  the  faline 
preparations. 

The  moll  convenient  mode  of 
impregnating  water  with  the  aerial 
acid,  and  thus  having  it  in  our 
power  to  exhibit  that  acid  as  it 
were  in  a  diluted  ftate,  is  by  means 
of  a  well  known  and  fufHciently 
fimple  apparatus,  contrived  by 
Dr  Nooth.  Such- a  machine  ought 
to  be  kept  in  every  fhop  for  the 
more  ready  preparation  of  this 
fluid. 

Water  properly  impregnated 
with  the  aerial  acid,  has  an  agree- 
able acidulon3  tafte.  It  is  olten 
employed  with  great  advantage  in 
the  way  of  common  drink,  by 
thole  who  are  fubjefT.  to  ftomach 
compldiuts,  and  by  calculous  pati- 
ents. But,  belides  this,  it  fur- 
nilhes  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
exhibition  of  many  other  me- 
dicines. 

Befides  the  Ample  aerated  \v;:ter, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Roflica  con- 
tains alio  an  Aqua  aerii  Jixi  mat* 
tia.is,  or  ferruginous  aerated  wa- 
ter. This  is  prepared  by  fufpend- 
ing  iron   wires  in   Ample  aerated 


AQUA  ALKALINA  AE- 
RATA. 

Aerated  Alkaline  Water. 

Let  a  folution  of  two  ounces  of 
vegetable  alkali,  in  a  gallon  of 
water  be  faturated  with  fixed 
air. 

This  aerated  alkaline  water  has 
been  found  very  ferviceable  in  cal- 
culous and  gouty  cafes.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  quantity  of  half  a 
pint,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day  ; 
and  if  it  offend  the  ftomach,  a  tea- 
fpoonful,  but  not  more,  of  fpiri- 
tuous  cinnamon  water  may  be  ad- 
ded to  each  dofe. 

FLORES  BENZOES. 

Lend. 
Flo -j.  ers  of  Benz  rine. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  in  powder,  one  pound, 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  placed 
in  fand  ;  and,  with  a  flow  fire, 
fublime  the  flowers  into  a  paper 
cone  fitted  to  the  pot. 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, mix  them  with  white  clay, 
and  fublime  them  a  fecond 
time. 

ACIDUM      BENZOINICUM, 

vulgo  FLORES  BENZOIN!, 

Main. 

Bcnzolnic   acid,    commonly    called 
flowers  of  Benzoine. 

Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  ben- 
zoine into  an  earthen  pot,  to 
which,  after  fitting  it  with  a 
large  conical  paper  cap,  apply  a 
gentle  beat  that  the  flowers  may 
lublime.  It  the  flowers  be  im- 
prc^riaud  with  oil,  let  them  be 
put  ified 
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purified  by   folution   in     warm 
water  and  cryltallifation. 

Benzidine,  cxpofed  in  a  retort 
to  a  gentle  fire,  melts  and  fends 
up  into  the  neck  white,  ihining 
cryftalline  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  oily  fubftance.  On 
rafing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipi- 
ent being  applied  to  the  neck  of 
the  retort)  a  thin  yellow  ifh  oil 
comes  over,  intermixed  with  an 
acid  liquor,  and  afterwards  a  thick 
butyraceoii3  fubftance  :  this  laft, 
liquefied  in  boiling  water,  gives 
out  to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
faline  matter  (feparable  by  filtration 
and  proper  exhalation),  which 
appears  in  all  refpects  fimilar  to 
the  flowers.  The  whole  quantity 
of  flowers  which  benzoine  is  ca- 
pable of  yielding,  cannot  therefore 
be  obtained  by  the  above  proceffes, 
The  greateft  part  of  the  flowers 
arife  with  a'lefs  degree  of  heat 
than  what  is  neceffary  to*  elevate 
the  oil  ;  but  if  the  operation  be 
haftily  conducted,  or  if  the  fire  be 
net  exceedingly  gentle,  the  oil  will 
arife  along  with  the  flowers,  and 
render  them  foul.  He  nee  in  the 
way  of  trade,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  prepare  them  of  the  re- 
quifite  whitenefs  and  purity  ;  the  . 
heat  which  becomes  neceffary, 
when  large  quantities  of  the  ben- 
zoin are  employed,  being  fo  great 
as  to  force  over  fome  of  the  oil 
along  with  them. 

Befides  being  inefficient  for  ob* 
taining  the  flowers  in  perfection, 
thefe  operations  are  expeniive,  re- 
quiring a  large  apparatus  and  much 
attendance.  Hence  the  following 
process  is  preferable. 


SAL  BENZOES. 

Suec. 

Salt  of  Benzoine. 

Take  of 

Benzoine  in  fine  powder, 
Quicklime  powdered,  each  half 

a  pound  ; 
Water,  four  pounds. 

Boil  them,  gently  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  fi'ter  the  liquor 
while  warm  through  paper. 
Add  to  the  refiduum  four  pounds 
more  of  water,  boil  and  filter 
this  liquor  as  the  former.  Mix 
thefe  and  boil  them  in  a  tin 
veffel  down  to  two  pounds. 
When  cold  pour  it  into  a  glafs 
veffel,  and  drop  into  it  fome 
muriatie  acid  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  formed.  After 
{landing  a  while  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  wafh  the  precipitate 
with  cold  water,  and  dry  it  on 
filtering  paper. 

This  eafy  and  cheap  way  of  ob- 
taining the  flowers  of  benzoine  is 
the  invention  of  Mr  Scheele  :  The 
fait  produced  by  it  is  not,  like  that 
produced  by  fublimation,  in  a  cry- 
ftalline form  ;  but  it  may  eafily  be-' 
reduced  to  that  form  by  difFolving 
it  in  about  four  ounces  of  water 
with  gently  boiling,  {training  the 
liquor  while  hot  into  a  glafs  veiTel 
previoufly  heated,  and  fetting  it  by 
to  cryftallife  ;  when  the  cryftals  are 
formed  pour  off  the  folution  from 
above  them,  and  by  repeated  gentle 
evaporations  and  cryftailifations 
feparate  all  the  fait.  As  flowers 
of  benzoine  howeverare,  on  account 
of  their  lightneis,  not  eafiiy  pulve- 
rifed,  it  may  be  beft  to  keep  them 
in  the  form  of  a  precipitate,  which 
is  the  fined  powder.  To  this 
confideration  may  be  added,  that 
a  portion  of  the  fait  muft  confe- 
queutiy 
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quently  be  loft  by  thft  repeated 
cryftallifjations. 

Thefe  flowei'3  when  made  in  per- 
fection, have  an  agreeable  tafte  and 
fragrant  fmell.  They  totally  dif- 
folve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  like- 
wife,  by  the  affidance  of  heat,  in 
water.  By  the  mediation  of  fugar 
they  remain  fufpended  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  thus  form  an  elegant  bal- 
famic  fyrup.  Some  have  held 
them  in  great  edeem  as  pectoral  and 
fudorific,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  fcrui 
pie  or  more  :  but  at  prefent  they 
are  rarely  ufed,  on  account  of  the 
cffenfive  oil  with  which,  as  ufually 
prepared,  they  are  tainted. 

They  enter  the  compofition  of 
the  paregoric  elixir,  or  t'inclura  op'u 
eamphoratcii  as  it  is  now  called. 

LIXIVA  E  TARTARO,  vulgo 
SAL  TARTaRI. 

Edmb. 

Lixive  of  tartar,  commonly  called 

Salt  oj  tartar. 

Take  of 

Tartar,  what  quantity  youpleafe. 

Roil  it  up  in  a  piece  of  moiil  bibu- 
lous paper,  or  put  it  into  a  cru- 
cible, and  burn  it  to  a  coal, 
next,  having  beat  this  coal, 
calcine  it  in  an  open  cruciblewith 
a  moderate  heat,  taking  care 
thnt  it  do  not  melt,  ?.r.d  continue 
the  calcination  till  the  coal  be- 
comes of  a  white,  or  at  lead  of 
an  afh  colour.  Then  diflblve  it 
in  warm  water ;  drain  the  li- 
quor through  a  cloth,  and  eva- 
porate it  in  a  clean  iron  vellel  ; 
ciiifgently  during  it  towards  the 
end  of  the  pvocefs  with  an  iron 
fpatula,  to  prevent  it  from 
flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veflVl.  A  very  white  fait  will 
remain,  which  is  to  be  left  a 
little  longer  on  the  fire,  till  the 
bottom    of  the    veflel    becomes 


almoft  red.  Laftly,  when  the 
fait  is  grown  cold,  let  it  be  put 
up  in  glafs  veffels  well  ftopt. 

Native  tartar  i6  a  faline  fub- 
flance  compounded  of  an  acid,  of 
a  fixed  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifcons, 
and  colouring  matter.  The  par- 
pole  of  the  above  procefs  is,  to 
free  it  from  every  other  matter 
but  the  fixed  alkali.  From  the 
miftaken  notion,  that  tartar  was 
effentially  an  acid  mixed  only  with 
impurities,  it  has  been  generally 
fuppdfed  that  the  effect  of  this  o- 
peration  was  the  converfion  of  an 
acid  into  an  alkali  by  means  of 
heat.  But  fince  Mr  Scheele  has 
difcovered  that  the  proper  matter 
of  tartar,  freed  from  the  oily  and 
eolovtring  parts,  is  really  a  fait 
compound  of  an  acid  and  fixt  ve» 
getable  alkali,  we  have  no  farther 
need  of  fuch  an  obfeure  theory. 
The  acid  of  the  tartar  by  this  pro- 
cefs is  diihpated  by  means  of  the 
heat  ;  and  the  oily,  vifcous,  and 
colouring  matters,  arc  partly  dif- 
fipated,  and  partly  brought  to  the 
hate  of  infolubie  earthy  matter, 
eafily  feparable  by  the  future  lixi- 
viation  from  the  alkali.  But  by 
the  lad  of  thefe  procefles,  fome- 
thing  farther  is  carried  on  than 
the  feparation  of  the  more  palpable 
foreign  matters.  By  allowing  the 
fait,  freed  from  the  water  of  the 
lixivium,  to  remain  on  the  fire 
till  the  bottom  of  the  velfel  be- 
come almod  red,  an  oily  matter 
that  may  dill  be  prefent  feems  to 
be  decompofed  by  the  action  of 
the  heat.  Befides  the  complete 
discharge  of  the  above  principles, 
the  remaining  fixed  alkali  aifo 
luflers  a  considerable  lofs  of  its 
fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid  :  on  this 
account  it  18  fomewhat  cautlic, 
conliderably  dcliquefcent,  and  in 
proportion    to    it*  pofitfling  thefe 
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properties  more  or  lefe,  it  more 
or  lefs  nearly  approaches  to  the 
ttate  of  pure  alkali.  It  is  not, 
however,  fo  effectually  deprived  of 
fixed  air  as  to  be  fufficiently  cauf- 
tic,  for  a  number  of  purpofes. 
Where  caullicity  is  not  required, 
the  fait  thus  purified  is  abundantly 
fit  for  mofl  pharmaceutical  pur- 
pofes, but  as  native  tartar,  general- 
ly contains  fmall  portions  of  neu- 
tral falts  belides  the  foreign  mat- 
ters already  noticed,  it  is  neccffary 
if  we  wi(h  to  have  a  very  pure 
alkali  for  nice  operations,  to  em- 
ploy cryftallifation,  and  other 
means  befule  the  procefs  here  di- 
rected. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tar- 
tar are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  fixt  alkaline  fait  ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  the  white 
affords  a  fomewhat  larger  quantity 
than  the  other  ;  from  fixteen 
ounces  of  this  fort,  upwards  of  four 
ounces  of  fixt  alkaline  fait  may  be 
obtained.  The  ufe  of  the  paper 
is  to  prevent  the  fmaller  pieces  of 
the  tartar  from  dropping  down  in- 
to the  am  hole,  through  the  inter- 
files of  the  coals,  upon  firlt  injec- 
ting it  into  the  furnace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if 
the  tartar  was  fufficiently  burnt  at 
firlt)  does  not  increafe  its  ftrength 
fo  much  as  is  fuppofed  :  nor  is  the 
greenifh  or  blue  colour  any  certain 
mark  either  of  its  ftrength,  or  of 
its  having  been,  as  was  formerly 
fuppofed,  long  expofed  to  a  vehe- 
ment fire  :  for  if  the  crucible  be 
perfectly  clean,  clofe  covered,  and 
lias  flood  the  fire  without  cracking, 
the  fait  will  turn  out  white,  though 
kept  melted  and  reverberating  ever 
fo  long  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  flight  crack  happening  in  the 
crucible,  or  a  fpark  of  a  coal  falling 
in,  will  in  a  few  minutes  give  the 
fait   the    colour    admired.      The 


colour  in  reality,  is  a  mark  rather 
of  its  containing  fome  inflammable' 
matter,  than  of  its  ftrength. 

The  vegetable  alkali  prepared 
from  tartar  has  now  no  place  i« 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  at 
lead  it  is  included  under  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

KALI  PRJEPARATUM. 

Land. 

Prepared  Kali. 

Take  of 

Pot-afh,  two  pounds  ; 
Boiling    diftilied    water,    three 
pints. 

Diffolve  and  filtre  through  paper  : 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  a  pel- 
licle appears  on  the  furface  ; 
then  fet  it  aiide  for  12  hours 
that  the  neutral  falts  may  cry- 
ftallize  :  after  which  pour  out 
the  liquor,  and  boil  away  the 
whole  of  the  water,  conftantly 
llirring,  left  any  fait  fhould  ad- 
here to  the  pot. 

In  like  manner  is  purified  impure 
kali  from  the  afhes  of  any  kind 
of  vegetable. 

The  fame  fait  may  be  prepared 
from  tartar  burnt  till  it  becomes 
of  an  afh  colour. 

LIXIVA  PURIFICATA,  vuhgo 
SAL  ALKALINUS  FIXUS 
VEGETABILIS  PURIFI- 
CATUS. 

Edtnb. 
Purified  lixive,    commonly   called 
purifiedjlxed  vegetable  alkaline  fait. 

Let  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called 
in  Englifh  pearl-afloes,  be  put  in- 
to a  crucible,  and  brought  to  a 
fomewhat  red  heat,  that  the  oily 
impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may 
be  confumed  :  then  having  pow- 
dered it,  agitate  it  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water  that  they  may 
be  well  mixed.  After  the  feces 
.have 
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have  fubfided,  pour  the  ley  into 
a  very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to 
drynefs,  dining  the  fait  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs,  to  pre- 
vent its  (licking  to  the  veffel. 
If  this  fait  has  been  rightly  purified, 
though  it  be  very  dry  it  may 
be  diffolved  into  a  liquor  void 
of  colour  or  fmell,  by  rubbing  it 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

The  potafh  ufed  in  commerce 
is  an  alkali  mixed  with  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  remaining  char- 
coal, fulphur,  vitriolated  tartar 
and  oily  matter.  In  large  manu- 
factures, the  alkaline  part  is  in- 
deed confiderably  freed  from  im- 
purities by  mixing  the  afhes  with 
water,  evaporating  the  clear  ley, 
and  burning  the  reiiduum  in  an 
oven  ;  but  this  proeefs,  befides  be- 
ing inefficient  for  the  complete 
feparation  of  the  impurities,  fuper- 
adds  a  quantity  of  ftony  matter, 
giving  to  the  alkali  the  pearl  ap- 
pearance  (whence  its  name),  and 
rendering  it  altogether  unfit  for 
pharmaceutical  purpofes.  By  the 
proceiTes  here  d hefted,  the  alkali 
is  effeftually  freed  from  all  thefe 
heterogeneous  matters,  excepting 
perhaps  a  fmall  proportion  of  vi- 
triolated tartar,  or  other  neutral 
falts,  which  may  very  generally  be 
neglefted. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkali, 
has  been  known  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias under  the  different  names  of 
fal  alfinthii,  fal  tartaric  &C.  But 
all  thefe  being  really  the  fame,  the 
terms  as  leading  to  confufion 
and  error,  have  been  with  juflice 
expunged  ;  and  it  has  been  a 
defideratum  to  difcover  fome  fhort 
name  equally  applicable  to  the 
whole.  This  is  at  length  accom- 
plifhcd  by  Dr  Black  who  adoptsthe 
fubllantive  Lixiva,  which  is  mod 
probably  the  root  of  the  adjective 


Lixhius  ufed  by  Pliny.  To  the 
name  Kali  employed  by  the  Lon- 
don college  there  are  feveral  ob- 
jections. Befides  the  inconve- 
nience which  arifes  from  its 
being  an  indeclinable  word, 
the  fofiil  alkali  is  equally  entit- 
led to  the  fame  appellation  ; 
and  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fofiil  alkali  is  prepared  from 
burning  a  vegetable  growing  on 
the  fea  coads,  which  has  the  name 
of  kali  (the  Kali  fpinofum  of 
Linne)  fome  apparent  contradic- 
tion and  ambiguity  may  thence 
arife. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkali  is 
frequently  employed  in  medicine, 
in  conjunction  with  other  articles  : 
particularly  for  the  formation  of 
faline  neutral  draughts  and  mix- 
tures :  But  it  is  ufed  alio  by  it- 
felf  in  dofes  of  from  three  or  four 
grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty  ;  and 
it  frequently  ope/ates  as  a  powerful 
diuretic,  particularly  when  aided 
by  proper  dilution  and  a  warm  regi- 
men. 

AQUA  KALI  PRiEPARATI. 
Land. 

Water  of  prepared  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 
Set  it  by  in  a  moift  place  till  it  be 

diffolved,  and  then  drain  it. 

This  article  had  a  place  in 
former  editions  of  our  pharmaco- 
poeias under  the  titles  of  lixivium 
tartari,  liquamsn  falis  tartaric  oleum 
iartari  per  deiiquium,  &c.  It  is 
however,  to  be  cjufidered  as  a 
mere  watery  folution  of  the  mild 
vegetable  alkali  formed  by  its  at- 
tracting moifture  from  the  air  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  with  propriety 
ilyled  Aqua. 

The  folutions  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,   made   by  expofing  them   to 
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a  moift  air,  are  generally  confi- 
dered  as  being  purer  than  thofe 
made  by  applying  water  dire&ly  : 
for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly 
diflblved  in  water,  filtered,  and 
exficcated  ;  yet  on  being  liquefied 
by  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will 
ftill  depofite  a  portion  of  eaithy 
matter  :  but  it  mull  be  obfeived, 
that  the  exficcated  fait  leaves  al- 
ways an  earthy  matter  on  being 
diffolved  in  water,  as  well  as  on 
being  deliquated  in  the  air. 
Whether  It  leaves  more  in  the  one 
way  than  in  the  other,  is  not  de- 
termined with  precifion.  The  de- 
liquated  lixivium  is  faid  to  con- 
tain nearly  one  part  of  alkaline 
fait  to  three  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 
It  is  indifferent,  with  regard  to 
the  lixivium  itfelf,  whether  the 
white  afbes  of  tartar,  or  the  fait  ex- 
tracted from  them,  be  ufed  ;  but 
as  the  afhes  leave  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  earth,  the  feparation 
of  the  ley  proves  more  trouble- 
fome. 

The  aqua  kali  of  the  prefent 
edition  of  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia, then,  may  be  confidered  as 
an  improvement  of  the  lixivium 
tartari  of  their  former  edition. 
But  the  Edinburgh  college  con- 
lidering  this  folution  as  being  in 
no  refpecl  different  from  that  made 
by  pure  water,  have  rejected  this 
preparation  from  their  pharma- 
copoeia. 

AQUA  KALI  PURI. 

Load. 
Water  of  pure  kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  four  pounds  ; 

Quicklime,  fix  pounds  ; 

Diftil'ed  water,  four  gallons. 
Put  four  pints  of  water  to  the  lime, 

and  let  them  Hand  together  for 

an  hour  j  after  which,    add  the 
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kali  and  the  reft  of  the  water  ; 
then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  fuffer  the  liquor  to  cool, 
and  ftrain  it.  A  pint  of  this 
liquor  ought  to  weigh  fixteen 
ounces.  If  the  liquor  effervef- 
ces  with  any  acid,  add  more 
lime,  and  boil  the  liquor  for 
five  minutes,  after  which  ftraia 
it. 

A  preparation  fimilar  to  this 
had  a  place  in  the  former  edition 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
under  the  title  of  lixivium  fapona- 
rium.  Quicklime,  by  depriving 
the  mild  alkali  of  its  aerial  acid, 
renders  it  cauflic  :  hence  this  ley 
is  much  more  acrimonious,  and 
afts  more  powerfully  as  a  men- 
ftruum  of  oils,  fat9,  &c.  than  a 
folution 'of  the  mild  fixed  alkali 
does.  The  lime  fhould  be  ufed 
frefh  from  the  kiln  ;  by  long 
keeping  even  in  clofe  veffels,  it 
lofes  its  ftrength  :  fuch  fhould  be 
chofen  as  is  thoroughly  burnt  or 
calcined,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  comparative  lightnefs. 

All  the  inftruments  employed 
in  this  procefs,  fhould  be  either  of 
wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs  :  the 
common  metallic  ones  would  be 
corroded  by  the  ley,  (o  as  either 
to  difcolour  it  or  communicate 
difagreeable  qualities  to  it.  If  it 
fhould  be  needful  to  filtre  or  ftrain 
the  liquor,  care  muft  be  taken 
that  the  filtre  or  ftrainer  be  of 
vegetable  matter  :  woollen,  filk, 
and  that  fort  of  filtering  paper 
which  is  made  of  animal  fubftances, 
are  quickly  corroded  and  difiolved 
by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moft  conveniently 
weighed  in  a  narrow- necked  glais  N 
bottle,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the 
meafure  of  a  wine  pint  may  ariie 
fome  height  into  its  neck  ;  the 
place  to  which  it  reaches  being 
x  marked. 
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marked  with  a  diamond.  A  pint 
of  the  common  leys  of  our  foap- 
makers  weighs  more  than  fixte«n 
ounces  :  it  has  been  found  that 
their  foap-ley  will  be  reduced 
to  the  standard  here  propofed, 
by  mixing  it  with  fomething 
lefs  than  an  equal  meafure  of 
water. 

AQUA    LIXIVIA    CAUSTI- 
CA,  vulgo  LIXIVIUM  CAUS- 
TICUM. 

Edinb. 
Cavftic  ley. 

Take  of 

Frefh  burnt    quicklime,     eight 

ounces  ; 
Purified  Lixive,  fix  ounces. 

Throw    the    quicklime    into     sn 
iron    or    earthen    veffel,    with 
twenty   eight  ounces   of  warm 
water.     The  ebullition  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  lime  being  per- 
fectly   finifhed,    inftantly     add 
the  alkaline   fait  ;    and    having 
thoroughly  mixed  them,    cover 
the  veffel   till   it  be  cool.     Stir 
the  cooled  matter,  and  pour  out 
the   whole   into  a  glafs  funnel, 
whofe   throst  mull  be  ftopt  up 
with  a  piece  of  clean  rag.     Let 
the  upper  mouth  of  the  funnel 
be  covered,  while  the  tube  of  it 
is   inferted   into  a   glafs   veffel, 
fo    that  the  ley  may   gradually 
drop  through  the  rag   into  that 
veffel.     When  it  fit  II  gives  over 
dropping,    pour    into    the    fun- 
nel fome  ounces   of  water  ;  but 
cautioufly,    fo    that  the    water 
may    fwim    above    the    matter. 
The    ley  will    again    begin     to 
drop,   and  the  sffufion  of  water 
is  to  be  repeated  in   the    fame 
manner,      until      three     pounds 
have  dropped,  which  takes  up 
the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days  ; 
then  agitating  the  (uperior   and 


inferior  parts  of  the  ley  toge- 
the,  mix  them,  and  put  them 
up  in  a  well  ftopt  phial. 
If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it 
will  be  void  of  colour  or  fmell  ; 
nor  will  it  raife  an  effervefcence 
with  acids,  except,  perhaps,  a 
very  flight  one.  Colour  and 
odour  denote  the  fait  not  fuf- 
ficiently  calcined  ;  and  effervef- 
cence,  that  the  quicklime  has 
not  been  good. 

The  reafons  and  propriety  of 
the  different  fteps  in  the  above 
procefs  will  be  bed  underflood  by 
ftudying  the  theory  on  which  it 
is  founded.  The  principle  of 
mildnefs  in  all  alkaline  falts,  whe- 
ther fixt  or  volatile,  vegetable  or 
foflil,  is  fixed  air,  or  the  aerial 
acid  :  But  as  quicklime  has  a 
greater  attraction  for  fixed  air  than 
any  of  thefc  falts,  fo  if  this  fub- 
ftance  be  prefented  to  any  of  them, 
they  are  deprived  of  their  fixed 
air,  and  become  cauftic.  This  is 
what  happens  in  the  above  pro- 
celTes.  The  propriety  of  clofely 
fhutting  the  veffels  through  almod 
every  ftep  of  the  operation,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious ;  viz.  to  prevent 
the  abforption  of  fixed  air  from 
the  atmofpbere,  which  might  de- 
feat our  intentions.  When  only 
a  piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  the 
throat  of  the  funnel,  the  opera- 
tion is  much  more  tedious,  becaufe 
the  pores  of  the  cloth  are  foon 
blocked  up  with  the  wet  pow- 
dery matter.  To  prevent  this,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  place  below 
the  cloth  a  piece  of  fine  wire- 
work  ;  but  as  metallic  matters  are 
apt  to  be  corroded,  the  method 
ufed  by  Dr  Black  is  the  molt 
eligible.  The  Doctor  fir  ft  drops 
a  rugged  flone  into  the  tube  of 
the  funnel,  in  a  certain  plate  of 
which  it  f'jirr.3  itfelf  a   fum   bed, 

while 
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while  the  inequalities  on  its  fur- 
face  afford  interftices  of  fufficient 
lize  for  the  paffage  of  the  filtring 
liquor.  On  the  upper  furface  of 
this  ftone  he  puts  a  thin  layer 
of  lint  or  clean  tow  ;  immediately 
above  this,  but  not  in  contact 
with  it,  he  drops  a  ftone  fimilar 
to  the  former,  and  of  a  fize  pro- 
portioned to  the  fwell  in  the  upper 
part  of  the* tube  of  the  funnel. 
The  interftices  between  this  fe- 
cond  ftone  and  the  funnel  are 
filled  up  with  ftones  of  a  lefs  di- 
mention,  and  the  gradation  uni- 
formly continued  till  pretty  fmall 
fand  is  employed.  Finally,  this 
is  covered  with  a  layer  o*f  coarfer 
fand  and  fmall  ftones  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  matter,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  being  invifcated  in  the 
minute  interftices  of  the  fine  fand. 
The  throat  of  the  funnel  being 
thus  built  up,  the  ftony  fabric  is 
to  be  freed  of  clay  and  other  ad- 
hering impurities,  by  making  clean 
water  pafs  through  it  till  the  wa- 
ter comes  clear  and  tranfparent 
from  the  extremity  of  the  funnel. 
It  is  obvious,  that  in  this  contri- 
vance the  author  has,  as  ufual, 
copied  nature  in  the  means  ihe 
employs  to  depurate  watery  mat- 
ters in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  might  be  ufefully  applied  for 
the  filtration  of  various  other 
fluids. 

It  is  a  very  neceffary  caution 
to  pour  the  water  gently  into  the 
funnel  ;  for  if  it  be  thrown  in  a 
forcible  ftream,  a  quantity  of  the 
powdery  matter  will  be  wafhed 
down,  and  render  all  our  previuus 
labour  ufelefs.  That  part  of  the 
ley  holding  the  greateft  quantity 
of  fait  in  folution,  will  no  doubt 
be  heavier!,  and  will  confequently 
fink  lowelt  in  the  veffel  :  the  agi- 
tation   of    the    ley    is    therefore 


neceffary,  in  order  to  procure  a 
folution  of  uniform  Itrength 
through  all  its  parts.  If  the  fait 
has  been  previously  freed  of  oily 
and  other  inflammable  matters, 
thi3  ley  will  be  colourlefs  and  void 
of  fmell.  If  the  quicklime  has 
been  fo  effectually  deprived  of  ica 
own  fixed  air,  as  to  be  able  to 
abforb  the  whole  of  that  in  the 
alkali,  the  ley  will  make  no  erfer- 
vefcence  with  acid^,  being  now 
deprived  of  its  fixed  air. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
for  the  fake  of  underftanding  the 
whole  of  the  theory  of  the  above 
procefs,  that  while  the  alkali  ha3 
become  cauftic,  the  lime  has  in  its 
turn  become  mild  and  infoluble  in 
water,  from  having  received  the 
fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

The  cauftic  ley,  under  various 
pompous  names,  has  been  much 
ufed  as  a  lithontriptic  ;  but  its 
fame  is  now  beginning  to  decline. 
In  acidities  in  the  ftomach,  at- 
tended with  much  flatulence  and 
laxity,  the  cauftic  ley  is  better 
adapted  than  mild  alkalies;  as  in 
its  union  with  the  acid  matter  it 
does  not  feparate  air.  When 
covered  with  mucilaginous  mat- 
ters, it  may  be  fafcly  taken  into 
the  ftomach  :  and  by  ftimulating, 
it  coincides  with  the  other  inten- 
tions of  cure.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  dyfpep- 
tic  cafes. 

KALI  PURUM, 

hond. 
Pure  kali, 

Take  of 

Water   of  pure   kali,,  one  gal- 
ion. 
Evaporate    it    to    drynefs  ;    after 

which,  let   the  fait  rmjU  on  the 

fire  and  pear  it  out. 
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CAUSTICUM   COMMUNE 

ACERRIMUM. 

Edin. 

The  firongeft  common  Cauftic. 

Take  of 

Cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe. 

Evaporate  it  in  a  very  clean  iron 
veflel  on  a  gentle  fire,  till,  on 
the  ebullition  ceafing,  the  faline 
mater  gently  flows  like  oil, 
which  happens  before  the  veflel 
becomes  red.  Pour  out  the 
cauftic,  thus  liquefied,  on  a 
imooth  iron  plate  ;  let  it  be 
divided  into  fmall  pieces  before 
it  hardens,  which  are  to  be  kept 
in  a  well-ftopt  phial. 

These  preparations  may  be  con- 
sidered as  differing  in  no  effential 
particular.  But  the  directions 
given  by  the  Edinburgh  college 
are  the  mod  precife  and  dif- 
linct. 

The  effect  of  the  above  proceffes 
is  Amply  to  difcharge  the  water  of 
the  folution,  whereby  the  cau- 
fticity  of  the  alkali  is  more  con- 
centrated in  any  given  quantity. 
Thefe  preparations  are  ftrong  and 
fudden  cauftics.  The  cauftic  pre- 
pared in  this  way  has  an  inconve- 
nience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too 
much  on  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  ealily 
confined  within  the  limits  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  operate  ;  and  in- 
deed the  fuddennefs  of  its  action 
depends  on  this  dhfpofition  to 
liquefy. 


Water  of  pure  kali,  fixteen 
pounds  by  weight. 
Boil  away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to 
a  fourth  part  ;  then  fprinkle  in 
the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by 
the  affufion  of  water.  Keep  it 
in  a  veflel  clofe  flopped. 

CAUSTICUM    COMMUNE 

MITIUS. 

Edinb. 

The  milder  common  cauftic. 

Take  of 

Cauftic  ley,    what  quantity  you 
pleafe. 

Evaporate  it  in  an  iron  veflel  tillone- 
third  remains  ;  then  mix  with  it 
as  much  new-flaked  quicklime 
as  will  bring  it  to  the  confid- 
ence of  pretty  folid  pap,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  veflel  clofelyftopt. 

These  preparations  lo  not  ef- 
fentially  differ  from  each  other, 
while  the  chief  difference  between 
the  prefent  formula  and  that  which 
flood  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  is  in  the  name. 
It  was  then  ftyled  the  caufticum 
commune  acerrimum. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubftance  renders  the  preparation 
lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  forego- 
ing, and  confequently  it  is  more 
ealily  confinable  within  the  intend- 
ed limits,  but  proportionally  flower 
in  its  operation. 

Expofed  long  to  the  air,  thefe 
preparations  gradully  refume  their 
power  of  cffervefcence,  and  pro- 
portionally lofe  their  activity. 


CALX  CUM  KALI  PURO.  NATRON 

Land. 
Lime  tut th  pure  Kali, 


PRjEPARATUM. 

Land 
Prepared  Natron. 


Take  of  Take  of 

Quick-lime,  five  pounds  and  four  Barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds ; 

ounces;  Diiliiled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil 
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Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of  wa- 
ter for  half  an  hour,  and  ftrain. 
Boil  the  refiduum  with  the  reft; 
of  the  water,  and  ftrain.  Eva- 
porate the  mixed  liquors  to  two 
pints,  and  fet  them  by  for  eight 
days  ;  ftrain  this  liquor  again  ; 
and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallife.  DifTolve 
the  cryftals  in  diftilled  water  ; 
ftrain  the  folution,  boil,  and  fet 
it  afide  to  cryftallife. 

The  name  of  natron,  here 
ufed  by  the  London  college  for 
the  fixed  fofill  alkali,  has,  as  well 
as  their  name  for  the  vegetable 
alkali,  been  objeded  to.  This 
article  differs  in  name  only  from 
the  following. 

SODA  PURIFICATA,  vulgo 
SAL  ALKAL1NUS  F1XUS 
FOSSILIS  PUR1FICATUS. 

Edinb. 
Purified    Soda,    com  mealy    called 
purified ' Jixed  Fojfil  J  Ik  aline  Salt. 

Take  of 

Afties  of  Spanifh  kali,  or  barilla, 
as  much  as  you  pleafe. 

Bruife  them  ;  then  boil  in  water 
till  all  the  fait  be  diffolved. 
Strain  this  through  paper,  and 
evaporate  it  in  an  iron  veffel, 
fo  that  after  the  liquor  has  cool- 
ed the  fait  may  concrete  into 
cryftals. 

By  the  above  proceffes,  the  foffil 
alkali  is  obtained  fufficiently  pure, 
being  much  more  diipofed  to  cry- 
ftallife than  the  vegetable  alkali. 

It  is  with  great  propriety,  that 
in  this,  as  well  as  many  other  pro- 
ceffes, the  London  college  direQ: 
the  ufe  of  diftilled  water,  as  being 
free  from  every  impregnation. 

The  natron,  or  foffil  alkali,  is 
found    native   in    fome    parts    of 


Africa,  and  feems  to  have  been 
better  known  to  the  antients  than 
to  late  naturalift.8  ;  and  it  is,  with 
good  reafon,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
nitre  of  the  Bible.  How  far  the 
native  natron  may  fuperfede  arti- 
ficial means  to  procure  it  from 
mixed  bodies,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  with  certainty. 

The  foffil  alkali  is  not  only  a 
conftituent  of  different  neutrals, 
but  is  alfo  fometimes  employed  as 
a  medicine  by  itfelf.  And  in  its 
purified  ftate  it  has  been  by  fome 
reckoned  ufeful  in  affections  of 
the  fcrophulous  kind. 

AMMONIA    PRiEPARATA. 

Land. 

Prepared  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal   ammoniac,   powdered,  one 
pound ; 

Prepared  chalk,  two  pounds. 
Mix  and  fublime. 

AMMONIA  PRiEPARATA, 
vulgo  SAL  AMMONIACUS 
VOLATILIS. 

Edinb. 
Prepared  ammonia,  commonly  called 
Volatile  fal  Ammonias. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  : 

Chalk,  very  pure  and  dry,  two 
pounds  ; 
Mix  them  well,  and  fublime  from 

a  retort  into  a  refrigerated   re. 

ceiver. 

AQUA  AMMGNLE. 

Lend. 
Water  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Pot-afh,  one  pound  and  a  half; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Draw 
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Draw  off  two  pints  by  diftillation, 
with  a  flow  fire. 

AQUA     AMMONIA,      vuigo 
SPIRITUS  SALIS  AMMO- 
NIACI. 

Edinb. 
Water  of  Ammonia,  commonly  called 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac, 

Purified  lixivu,  of   eacli  fixteen 
ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 
Having  mixed  the  falts,    and  put 

them  into  a  glafs   retort,    pour 

in  the  water  ;  then  diflil  to  dry- 

nefs  with  a  fand  bath,  gradually 

railing  the  heat. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a  neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  volatile  alkali  and 
muriatic  acid.  In  thefe  proceffes 
the  acid  is  abforbed  by  the  fixt 
alkali  or  chalk  ;  and  the  volatile 
alkali  is  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  volatile  alkali  is,  however, 
in  its  mild  Hate,  being  combined 
with'  the  fixed  air,  difeharged 
from  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk,  on 
their  uniting  with  the  muriatic  a- 
cid. 

The  fixt  alkali  begins  to  a£l  on 
the  fal  ammoniac,  and  extiicates  a 
pungent  urinous  odour  as  foon  as 
they  are  mixed.  Hence  it  is  molt 
convenient  not  to  mix  them  till 
put  into  the  retort  :  the  two  falts 
may  be  diflolved  fepaiately  in  wa- 
ter, the  folutiona  ponied  into  a 
retort,  and  a  receiver  immediately 
fitted  on.  An  equal  weight  of  the 
hxt  alkahne  fait  is  fully,  perhaps 
more  than  lulhcient,  to  extricate 
all  the  volatile  alkali. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aft  on 
the  fal  ammoniac  till  a  coniiderable 
heat  be  applied.  Hence  they  nkay 
be  w  ithuut  iii^otiYaueticc,  and  in- 


deed ought  to  be,  thoroughly  mix- 
ed together  before  they  are  put 
into  the  retort.  The  furfaceof  the 
mixture  may  be  covered  with  a 
little  more  powdered  chalk,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  particles  of  the  fal  am- 
moniac as  may  happen  to  He  up- 
permoft  from  fubliming  unchang- 
ed. Though  the  fire  muft  here  be 
much  greater  than  when  fixt 
alkaline  fait  is  ufed,  it  muft  not 
be  flrong,  nor  fuddenly  raifed  ;  for 
if  it  be,  a  part  of  the  chalk  (though 
of  itfelf  not  capable  of  being  elevat- 
ed by  any  degree  of  heat)  will  be 
carried  up  along  with  the  volatile 
fait.  M.  du  Harnel  experienced 
the  juflnefs  of  this  observation  : 
He  relates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  year  1735,  than  he  frequently 
found  hi3  volatile  fait,  when  a  very 
flrong  fire  wafi  ufed  in  the  fu.blima- 
tion,  amount  to  more,  fometimes 
one  half  more,  than  the  weight  of 
the  crude  fal  ammoniac  employed  : 
and,  although  not  three  fourths  of 
this  concrete  are  pure  volatile  fait, 
yet  the  fixt  earthy  matter,  when 
once  volatilized  by  the  alkali,  arofe 
along  with  it  again  on  the  gentleft 
refublimation,  diffolved  with  it  in 
water, and  exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it 
may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to  an- 
other retort  charged  with  frtfh 
materials.  This  piocefs  may  be 
repeated  till  the  recipient  appears 
lined  with  volatile  fait  to  a  confider- 
able  thicknefs  ;  the  veffel  muft 
then  be  broken,  in  order  to  get 
out  the  fait. 

Thefe  preparations  of  volatile 
alkali  procured  from  Sal  ammoni- 
ac are  lomewhat  more  acrimonious 
than  thofe  produced  directly  from 
animal  fubltances,  which  always 
contain  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  the 
fubject,    and    receive  from  thenc-e 
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fome  degree  ofafaponaceous  qunli- 
ty.  Thefe  lalt  may  be  reduced  to 
the  fame  degree  of  purity,  by  com- 
bining them  with  acids  into  am- 
moniacal  falts  j  and  afterwards  re- 
covering the  volatile  alkali  from 
thefe  compounds  by  the  proceffes 
above  directed. 

The  matter  which  remains  in 
the  retort  after  the  diftillation  or 
fublimation  of  the  volatile  alkali 
is  found  to  confilt  of  muriatic  a- 
cid  united  with  the  fixt  alkali  or 
chalk  employed.  When  vegetable 
fixt  alkali  has  been  ufed,  the  refi- 
duum,  or  caput  mortuum  as  it  is  call- 
ed, yields,  on  folution  and  cryftalli- 
fation,  a  muriated  pot-aflt  to  which 
extraordinary  virtues  were  formerly 
attributed.  It  was  called  by  the 
names  of  fal  antihyftei  tcum,  antihy- 
pochondriacum}febrifugum,digeftivum 
Sylvii,  life. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  vola- 
tile fait,  where  chalk  is  employed, 
expofed  to  a  moid  air,  runs  into  a 
pungent  liquor  precifely  the  fame 
with  a  folution  of  chalk  made  di- 
rectly in  t,he  muriatic  acid  ;  it  is 
called  by  fome  oleum  creia,  oil  of 
chalk.  It  ought  to  be  preferv- 
ed,  as  it  is  the  beft  fubftance  for 
the  rectification  of  alkohol.  For 
the  manner  of  ufing  it  in  that 
procefs  fee  Alkohol. 

AQUA  AMMONIA    PURiE. 

Lond. 
Water  of  pure  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Quicklime,  two  pounds  j 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Add  to  the  lime  two  pints  of  the 
water.  Let  them  {land  toge- 
ther an  hour  ;  then  add  the  fal 
ammoniac  and  the  other  fix  pints 
of  water  boiling,  and  immediate- 
ly cuver  the  veffel.      Pour    out 


the  liquor  when  cold,  and  dift.il 
off  with  a  flow  fire  one  pint. 

AQUA  AMMONITE  CAUSTI- 
C^,vulgoSPIRIl  US  SALIS 
AMMONIACl  CUM  CAL- 
CE  VIVA. 
Edtnb. 
Water  of  cavjiic  ammonia,  commonly 
called  fpirit  offal  ammoniac  nuilh 
quicklime. 

Take  of 

Quicklime,     frelh    burnt,     two 

pounds  : 
Water,  one  pound. 
Having  put  the  water  into  an  iron 
or  ffone  ware  veffel,  add  the 
quicklime,  previoufiy  beat  ; 
cover  the  veffel  for  twenty- four 
hours  :  when  the  lime  has  fallen 
into  a  fine  powder,  put  it  into  the 
retort.  Then  add  fixteen  ounces 
of  fal  ammoniac,  diifolved  in  five 
pounds  of  water  ;  rnd,  (hutting 
the  mouth  of  the  retort,  mix 
them  together  by  agitation. 
Laftly,  dirlil  into  a  refrigerated 
receiver  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
(fo  that  the  operator^  hand  can 
eafily  bear  the  heat  of  the  retort) 
till  twenty  ounces  of  liquor  are 
dr«wn  off.  In  this  diftillation 
the  veffels  are  to  be  fo  luted  as 
to  effectually  refirain  the  va- 
por.rs,  which  are  very  penetrat- 
ing. 

The  theory  of  thefe-  proceffes  is 

precifely  the  fame  with  that  of  ihe 

preparation    of   lixivium  cavfticum. 

The  effect  of  the  quicklime  on  the 

fal   ammoniac,     is    very      different 

fro.n    that   uf    the    ch.dk.        The 

quicklime   detaching    the    volatile 

alkali  pure,  while  the  chalk  during 

its  union  with  the   acid   gives    ouc 

fixt  air,    which  combines  with  the 

volatile  r.lkali  and  renders  it  mild. 

Inr.mediatdv 
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Immediately  on  mixture,  a  very 
penetrating  vapour  exhales  ;  and 
in  diftillation  the  whole  of  the 
volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid  form  ; 
no  part  of  it  appearing  in  a  con- 
crete ftate,  how  gently  foever  the 
liquor  be  diftilled.  This  fpirit  is 
far  more  pungent  than  the  other, 
both  in  fmell  and  tafte  ;  and,  like 
cauftic  fixt  alkalies  raifes  no  effer- 
vefcence  with  acids. 
i  This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  acri- 
monious for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly  employed  for 
fmelling  to  in  faintings,  &c. 
though  when  properly  diluted,  it 
may  be  given  inwardly  with  fafety. 
It  is  a  powerful  menftruum  for 
fome  vegetable  fubftances,  as  Pe- 
ruvian batk,  from  which  the  other 
fpirits  extrad  little.  It  is  alio 
rnoft  convenient  for  the  purpofe  of 
rendering  oils  mifcible  with  water  ; 
as  in  the  preparation  of  what  is 
called  in  extemporaneous  practice 
the  oily  mixture. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of 
this  with  the  officinal  fpirits  both 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn  ; 
which  thus  become  more  pungent, 
fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  water,  with- 
out any  danger  of  the  difcovery 
from  the  tafte  or  fmell.  This 
abufe  would  be  prevented,  if  what 
has  b?en  formerly  laid  down  as  a 
mark  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe  fpirits 
(fome  of  the  volatile  fait  remaining 
undiffolved  in  them)  were  attend- 
ed to.  It  may  be  detected  by  add- 
ing to  a  little  of  the  fufpe&ed 
fpirit  about  one-fourth  its  quantity 
or  more  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine: 
which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  be 
genuine,  will  precipitate  a  part  of 
it?  volatile  fait,  but  occafions  no 
vilible  fcparation  or  change  in  the 
cauftic  fpirit,  or  in  th»fe  which  are 
fophifticated  with  it. 

Others  have  fubllituted  for  the 


fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  a  folution  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  alka- 
line fait  mixed  together.  .This 
mixture  depofites  a  faline  matter 
on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
like  the  genuine  fpirit  ;  from 
which,  however,  it  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  fait  which  is 
thus  feparated  not  being  a  volatile 
alkali,  but  a  fixt  neutral  fait. 
The  abufe  may  be  more  readily 
detected  by  a  drop  or  two  of  folu- 
tion of  filver,  in  aquafortis,  which 
will  produce  no  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  true  fpirit,  but  will 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and 
milky. 

LIQUOR  VOLATILIS,  SAL, 
ET  OLEUM  CORNU  CER- 
VI. 

Land, 

The  volatile  Liquor,  Salt,  and  Oil,  of 
Hartfhorn. 

Take  of 

Hartfhorn,  ten  pounds. 
Diftil  with  a  fire  gradually  i,ncrea- 

fed.       A   volatile    liquor,     fait, 

and  oil  will  afcend. 
The  oil  and   fait  being  feparated, 

'diftil  the  liquor  three  times. 
To  the  fait  add  an  equal  weight  of 

prepared    chalk,     and    fublime 

thrice,  or  till  it  become  white. 
The  fame  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 

oil,  may  be  obtained  from  any 

parts    (except  the  fat)    of    all 

kinds  of  animals. 

The  volatile  alkali obtainedfrom 
hartfhorn,  whether  in  a  folid  or 
fluid  ftate,  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  obtained  from  fal  am- 
moniac ;  and  as  that  procefs  ir.  the 
ealieft,  the  Edinburgh  college  have 
entirely  rejected  the  prefent.  Vo- 
latile alkali  however,  is  prepared 
from  bou:3  and  other  animal  fub- 
ftances by  fcveral  very  extenlive 
traders, 
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traders.  Thefe  wholesale  dealers 
have  very  large  pot9  for  this  dif- 
tillation  with  earthen  heads  almoft 
like  thofe  of  the  common  itill  ;  for 
receivers,  they  ufe  a  couple  of  oil 
jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  luted 
together  ;  the  pipe  that  comes 
from  the  head  enters  the  upper- 
mod  jar  through  a  hole  made  on 
purpofe  in  its  bottom.  When  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fubjedi  is  to 
he  diftilled,  it  is  cuftomary  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  for  feveral  days 
fucceffively  ;  only  unluting  the 
head  occafionally  to  put  in  fre{h 
materials. 

When  only  a  f.nnll  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a  common 
iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed 
in  fand  furnaces,  may  be  employ- 
ed ;  an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it. 
The  receiver  ought  to  be  large, 
and  a  glafs,  or  rather  tin,  adopter 
inferted  between  it  and  the  pipe  of 
the  head. 

The  diftilling  veffel  being  char- 
ged with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a  . 
moderate  fire  is  applied,  which  is 
fiowly  increafed,  and  raifed  at 
length  almoft  to  the  utmoft  degree. 
At  firft  a  watery  liquor  arifes  ; 
the  quantity  of  which  will  be 
fmaller  or  greater  according  as  the 
horns  were  more  or  lefs  dry  :  this 
is  fucceeded  by  the  fait  and  oil  ; 
the  fait  at  firft  diffolves  as  it  comes 
over  in  the  phlegm,  and  thus 
forms  what  is  called  fpirit.  When 
the  phlegm  is  faturated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fait  concretes  in  a 
folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  reci- 
pient. If  it  be  required  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  fait  folid  and 
undiffolved,  the  phlegm  Ihould  be 
removed  as  foon  as  the  fait  begins 
to  arife,  which  may  be  known  by 
appearance  of  white  fumes  ;  and 
that  this  may  be  done  the  more 
commodioufiy,  the  receiver  lhould 
be  left  unluted,  till  this  firft  part 

Y 


of  the  procefs  be  fipifhed.       The 

white  vapours  which  now  arife, 
fometimes  come  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence, as  to  throw  off  or  burft 
the  receiver  ;  to  prevent  this  acci- 
dent, it  is  convenient  to  have  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  luting  ;  which 
may  be  occafionally  ftopt  with  a 
wooden  peg,  or  opened  as  the 
operator  fhall  find  proper.  After 
the  fait  has  all  arifen,  a  thick 
dark  coloured  oil  comes  over  :  the 
proceL  is  now  to  be  difcoutinued  : 
and  the  vefTels,  when  grown  cold, 
unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being 
poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the 
fait  which  remains  adhering  to  its 
fides  it  to  be  wafhed  out  with  a 
little  water,  and  added  to  the  reft. 
It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole 
ftand  for  a  few  hours,  that  the  oil 
may  the  better  difengage  itfeif 
from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft 
feparated  by  a  funnel,  and  after- 
wards more  perfectly  by  filtration 
through  wet  paper.  The  fait  and. 
fpirits  are  then  to  be  farther  puri- 
fied as  above  directed. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  met  with 
in  the  fhops  is  extremely  precari- 
ous in  point  of  ftrength  ;  the 
quantity  of  fait  contained  in  it  (on 
which  its  efficacy  depends)  vary- 
ing according  as  the  diltillation 
in  rectifying  it  is  continued  for  a 
longer  or  fhorter  time.  If  after 
the  volatile  fait  has  arifen,  fo  much 
of  the  phlegm  or  watery  part  be 
driven  over  as  is  juft  fufficient  to 
diffolve  it,  the  fpirit  will  be  fully 
faturated,  and  as  ftrong  as  it  can 
be  made.  If  the  procefs  be  not 
at  this  inftant  flopped,  the  phlegm, 
continuing  to  arife,  muft  render 
the  fpirit  continually  weaker  and 
weaker.  The  dillillation  there- 
fore ought  to  be  difcontinued  at 
this  period  ;  or  rather  while  fome, 
of  the  fait  Hill  remains  undilfolved  ; 
y  the 
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the  fpirit  will  thus  prove  always 
equal,  and  the  buyer  be  furnifhed 
with  a  certain  criterion  of  its 
ftrength. 

Volatile-  alkaline    falt3,    and 
their  folutions  called  fpirits,  agree 
in  many  refpects,  with  fixt  alkalies, 
and    their  folutions  or  leys  :  as  in 
changing  the  colour  of  blue  flowers 
to  a  green  :  effervefcing,  when  in 
their  mild  date,  with,  and  neutra- 
lifing    acids;   liquefying    the    ani- 
mal juices  ;     and    corroding    the 
flefhy  parts,  fo  as,  when  applied  to 
the    fkin,   and  prevented  from  ex- 
haling   by   a    proper  covering,  to 
act  as  cauftics  ;  diffolving  oils  and 
fulphur,   though   lefs  readily  than 
fixed    alkalies,    on    account,    pro- 
bably,   of  their  not  being  able  to 
bear   any   confiderable    heat,     by 
which  their  activity  might  he  pro- 
moted.    Their  principal  difference 
from    the  other    alkalies  feems  to 
confift    in    their    volatility  :    they 
exhale  or  emit  pungent  vapours  in 
the  coldeft  (late  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  by  their  ftimulating  fmell  they 
prove  ferviceable  in  languors  and 
faintings.     Taken  internally,  they 
difcover  a   greater  colliquating  as 
well    as    ftimulating    power  ;     the 
blood    drawn    from    a  vein,    after 
their    nfe    has  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  is  faid  to  be  remark- 
ably more  fluid  than  before  ;  they 
are  likewife  more  difpofed  to  ope- 
rate by  perfpiration,  and  to  aft  on 
the   nervous    fyltem.       They   are 
particularly    uleful    in     lethargic 
cafes;  in  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal diforders,  and  in  the  lan- 
guors,    headachs,      inflations     of 
the   ftomach,   flatulent  colics,  and 
other     fymptoms     which     attend 
them  ;   they  are  generally   found 
more  ferviceable  to  aged  perfons, 
and  in  phlegmatic  habits,  than  in 
the     oppofite    circumllances.      In 
iynie  levers,  particularly  thofc  of 


the  low  kind,  accompanied  with  a 
cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a  redun- 
dance of  phlegm,  they  are  of  great 
utility  ;  raifing  the  vis  vitas,  and 
exciting  a  falutary  diaphorefis  : 
In  vernal  intermittents,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  flow  kind,  they 
are  often  the  mod  efficacious  re- 
medy. Dr  Biflet  obferves,  in  hia 
effay  on  the  medical  Conflitution 
of  Great  Britain,  that  though 
many  cafes  occur  which  will  yield 
to  no  other  medicine  than  the 
bark,  yet  he  has  met  with  many 
which  were  only  fupprefled  from 
time  to  time  by  the  bark,  but 
were  completely  cured  by  alkaline 
fpirits :  He  tells  us,  that  thefe 
fpirits  will  often  carry  off  vernal 
intermittents,  without  any  pre- 
vious evacuation  :  but  that  they 
are  generally  more  effectual,  if  a 
purge  be  premifed ;  and  in  ple- 
thoric or  inflammatory  cafes,  or 
where  the  fever  perfonates  a 
remittent,  venefecliion  is  necef- 
fary. 

Thefe  falts  are  mod;  commo- 
dioufly  taken  in  a  liquid  form, 
largely  diluted  :  or  in  that  of  a 
bolus,  which  fhould  be  made  up 
only  as  it  is  wanted.  The  dofe 
is  fvom  a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or 
twelve.  Ten  drops  of  a  well 
made  fpirit,  or  faturated  folution, 
are  reckoned  to  contain  about  a 
grain  of  fait.  In  intermittents, 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
fpirit  are  given  in  a  tea-cupfull  of 
cold  fpring  water,  and  repeated 
five  or  fix  times  in  each  inter- 
mifiion. 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits 
prepared  from  different  animal 
fubltances,  have  been  fuppofed 
capable  of  producing  different 
tffecls  on  the  human  body,  and  to 
receive  fpeciiic  virc;'ies  from  the 
fubjedt.  The  fait  of  vipers  ha9 
beca  efteemed  particularly  fer- 
viceable 
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viceable  10  diforders  occafioned 
by  the  bite  of  that  animal  ;  and  a 
fait  drawn  from  the  human  fkull, 
in  difeafes  of  the  head.  But 
modern  pra£lice  acknowledges 
no  fuch  different  effects  from  thefe 
preparations  ;  and  chemical  ex- 
periments have  fhewn  their 
identity.  There  is,  indeed,  when 
not  fufficiently  purified,  a  very 
perceptible  difference  in  the  fmell, 
tafte,  degree  of  pungency,  and 
volatility  of  thefe  falts  ;  and  in 
this  ftate  their  medicinal  virtues 
vary  considerably  enough  to  de- 
ierve  notice  :  but  this  difference 
thejr  have  in  common,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  loaded 
with  oil,  not  as  they  are  pro- 
duced from  this  or  that  animal 
fubftance.  As  fir  ft  diftilled,  they 
may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
volatile  fope,  in  which  the  oil 
is  the  prevailing  principle  ;  in 
this  ftate  they  have  much  lefs  of 
the  proper  alkaline  acrimony  and 
pungency  than  when  they  '  have 
undergone  repeated  diftillations, 
and  inch  other  operations  as 
difengage  the  oil  from  the  fait  ; 
for  by  thefe  means  they  lofe  their 
faponaceous  quality,  and  acquir- 
ing greater  degrees  of  acrimony, 
become  medicines  of  a  different 
clafs.  Thefe  preparations  there- 
fore do  not  differ  nearly  fo  much 
from  each  other,  as  they  do  from 
ihemfelves  in  different  ftates  of 
purity.  To  which  may  be  ad- 
ded,  that  when  we  confider 
them  as  loaded  with  oil,  the  vir- 
tues of  a  diftilled  animal  oil  itfelf 
are  likewife  to  be  brought  into 
the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firft  diftilled,  are 
highly  fetid  and  offenfive,  of  an 
extremely  heating  quality,  and  of 
fuch  activity,  that,  according  to 
Hoffman's   account,    half  a    drop 


diffolved  in  a  drachm  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  fufficient  to  raife  a  copi- 
ous fweat.  By  repeated  recti-, 
fications,  they  lofe  their  offenfive- 
nefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  become 
mild  in  their  medicinal  operation. 
The  rectified  oils  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  twenty  or  thirty 
drops,  and  are  faid  to  be  anodyne 
and  antifpafmodic,  to  procure  a 
calm  fleep  and  gentle  fweat,  with- 
out heating  or  agitating  the  body, 
as  has  been  obferved  in  treating 
of  the  Oltum  animate.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  falts 
and  fpirits  muft  differ,  not  only 
according  to  the  quantity  of  oil 
they  contain,  but  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  oil  itfelf  in  its 
different  ftates. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirits,  as 
firft  diftilled,  are  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, and  a  very  offenfive  fmell  ; 
by  repeated  rectification,  as  di- 
rected in  the  proceffes  above  fet 
down,  they  lofe  great  part  of 
the  oil  on  which  thefe  qualities 
depend,  the  fait  becomes  white, 
and  the  fpirit  limpid  as  water, 
and  of  a  grateful  odour  ;  and 
this  is  the  mark  of  fufficient 
rectification. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the 
repeated  rectification  of  thefe 
preparations,  that,  by  feparating 
the  oil,  it  renders  them  fimrlar  to 
the  pure  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  which  are  procurable 
at  an  eafier  rate.  But  the  intent 
tion  is  not  to  purify  them  wholly 
from  the  oil,  but  to  feparate  the 
groliir  part,  and  to  fubtilize  the 
reft,  fo  as  to  bring  it  towards 
the  fame  ftate  as  when  the  oil 
is  rectified  by  itfelf.  The  rec- 
tification of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn, 
has  been  repeated  twenty  times 
fucceffively,  and  the  fpirit  found 
ftill     to    participate     of    oil,   but 
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of  an  oil  very  different  from 
what  it  was  in  the  firll  diftilla- 
tion. 

The  rectified  oils,  in  long  keep- 
ing become  again  fetid.  The 
falts  and  fpirits  alfo,  however 
carefully  rectified,  fuffer  in  length 
of  time  the  fame  change  ;  refund- 
ing their  original  brown  colour 
and  ill  fmell  ;  a  proof  that  the 
rectification  is  far  from  having 
diverted  them  of  oil.  Any 
intentions,  however,  which  they 
are  thus  capable  of  anfwering, 
may  be  as  effectually  accom- 
plished by  a  mixture  of  the  vo- 
latile alkali  with  the  oleum  ani- 
male,  in  its  rectified  Hate,  to 
any  extent  that  may  be  thought 
neceffary. 

KALI  VITRIOL ATUM. 

Land. 
Vitriolated  Kali. 

Take  of 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the 
diftillation  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
two  pounds. 
Diftilled  water,  two  gallons. 

Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid, 
with  a  ilrong  fire,  in  an  open 
vefTel  :  then  boil  it  a  little 
while  in  the  water  ;  drain, 
and  fet  the  liquor  slide  to 
cryllallife. 

The  fait  thus  formed,  is  the 
fame  with  the  vitriolated  tartar 
of  the  lalt  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  ;  but  it  is  now 
prepared  in  a  cheaper  and  eafier 
manner,  at  lead  for  thole  who 
diftil  the  nitrous  acid.  Jn  both 
ways  a  neutral  is  formed,  con- 
fiding of  the  fixed  vegetable  al- 
kali, united  to  the  vitriolic  acid. 
But  a  timilar  compound  may  alio 
Le     obtained    by     the      following 


procefs  of  the   Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

LIXIVA  VITRIOLATA,  vul- 
go    TARTARUM    VITRI- 
OLATUM. 

Edinb. 

Vitriolated  lixive,  commonly  called 
Vitriolated  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe. 

Put  it  into  a  capacious  glafs  vefTel, 
and  gradually  drop  inco  it,  of 
purified  lixive  diluted  with  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  thoroughly 
to  neutralife  the  acid.  The 
effervefcence  being  finifhed, 
drain  the  liquor  through  paper  ; 
and  after  proper  evaporation, 
fet  it  alide  to  cryllallife. 

This  is  an  elegant,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  troublefome  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  fait.  The  Edinburgh 
College,  in  their  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  alkaline  :  by  the  con- 
verge procedure  now  received,  it 
is  obvioufly  more  eafy  to  fee u re 
again  ft  a  redundance  of  acidity  ; 
2nd  for  the  greater  certainty  in 
this  point,  it  may  be  expedient, 
to  drop  in  a  little  more  of  the 
alkaline  ley  than  the  cefTatiou 
of  the  effervefcence  feems  to  re- 
quire. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  fame 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  acid  was  direc- 
ted to  be  diluted  only  with  its  e- 
qual  weight  of  water,  and  the  al- 
kali with  that  quantity  of  waur 
winch  it  is  capable  of  imbibing 
from  the  atmofphere.  By  that 
imperfection  there  was  not  water 
cpough    to     keep     the     vitriolated 

tartar 
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tartar  difiblved  ;  on  which  account, 
as  faft  as  the  alkali  was  neutralifed 
by  the  acid,  a  great  part  fell  to  the 
bottom  in  a  powdery  form.  In . 
order  to  obtain  perfect  and  well 
formed  cryftals  the  liquor  fliould 
not  be  evaporated  by  long  boiling 
and  then  fet  in  the  cold,  but  con- 
tinued in  a  moderate  heat,  fuch  as 
the  hand  can  eafily  bear,  that  the 
water  may  flowly  evaporate. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  alkaline 
fait  each  readily  unite  with  water 
and  ftrongly  attract  moifture,  even 
from  the  air,  yet  the  neutral  refult- 
ing  from  the  combination  of  thefe 
two,  is  one  of  the  falts  moft  dif- 
ficult of  folucion,  very  little  of  it 
being  taken  up  by  cold  water. 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmall  dofes, 
as  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm,  is 
an  ufeful  aperient  ;  in  large  ones, 
as  four  or  five  drachms,  a  mild 
cathartic  which  does  not  pafs  off 
fo  haftily  as  the  magnejia  vitriolata 
or  Soda  vitriolata,  and  feems  to  ex- 
tend its  action  further. 

L1XIVAVITRIOLATASUL- 
PHUREA,    vulgo  SAL  PO- 
LYCHRESTUS. 
Edin. 
Sulphureous  vitriolated  lixive,  com- 
monly   called  Salt  of  many  vir- 
tues. 

Take 

Nitre  in  powder, 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each  e- 
qual  parts. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  in- 
ject the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  red  hot 
crucible  :  the  deflagration  being 
over,  let  the  fait  cool,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in  a 
glafs  veflel  well  ftopt.  The  fait 
may  be  purified  by  diflblving 
it  in  warm  water,    filtering  the 


folution,     and    cryflallifing     it 
again. 

This  is  another  method  of  uni- 
ting the  vitriolic  acid  with  the 
vegetable  fixt  alkali  ;  the  nitre  be- 
ing decompounded  and  the  ful- 
phur changed  into  vitriolic  acid. 

NATRON   V1TRIOLATUM. 
Lond. 

Vitriolated  Natron. 

Take  of 

The   fait  which    remains    after 

the  diftillation  of  the  muriatic 

acid,  two  pounds  ; 
Diitilled  water,  two  pints   and 

an  half. 
Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with 
a  ltrong  lire,  in  an  open  vefiel ; 
then  boil  it  for  a  little  in  the  wa- 
ter :  (train  the  folution,  and  fet 
it  by  to  cryftallife. 

SODA  VITRIOLATA,  vulgo 
SAL  GLAUBERI. 

Edin. 

Vitriolated  Soda,  commonly  called 

Glauber's  Salt. 

Diffolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  di'ft illa- 
tion of  the  muriatic  acid  ;  fiitre 
the  folution,  and 'cryftallife  the 
fait. 

The  directions  given  for  the 
preparation  of  this  fait,  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Sal  mirabile 
Glauberi,  are  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  of  both  col- 
leges. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  it  was 
ordered,  that  if  the  cryftals  (ob- 
tained as  above J  proved  too  fharp, 
they  ihould  be  again  diflblv'ed  in 
water,  and  the  filtred  liquor  eva- 
porated   to  fuch  a  pitch  only    as 

may 
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may  difpofe  the  fait  to  cryftallife. 
But  there  is  no  great  danger  of  the 
cryftals  proving  too  fharp,  even 
when  the  muriatic  acid  is  made 
with  the  largeft  proportion  of  oil 
of  vitriol  directed  under  that  pro- 
cefs.  The  liquor  which  remains 
after  the  cryftallifation  is  in- 
deed very  acid  ;  and  with  regard 
to  this  preparation,  it  is  convenient 
it  mould  be  fo  ;  for  otherwife  the 
cryftals  will  be  very  fmall,  and  like- 
wife  in  a  fmall  quantity.  Where 
a  fufficient  proportion  of  vitriolic 
acid  has  not  been  employed  in  the 
diftillation  of  the  muriatic  acid  it  is 
neceffary  to  add  fome  to  the  li- 
quor, in  order  to  promote  the  cry- 
ftallifation of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  fal  catharticus, 
which  this-  fait  has  often  had,  ex- 
preffes  its  medical  virtues.  Taken 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or 
more,  it  proves  a  mild  and  ufeful 
purgative  ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes 
largely  diluted,  a  ferviceable  aperi- 
ent and  diuretic.  The  (hops  fre- 
quently fubftitute  for  it  the  magne- 
Jia  vitriolata  which  is  fome  what 
more  unpleafant,  and  lefs  mild  in 
operation.  They  are  very  eafiiy 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other,  by 
the  effect  of  alkaline  falts  on  fo- 
lutions  of  them.  The  folutions  of 
Glauber's  fait  fuffer  no  vilible 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own 
b?ifis  being  fixt  alkali  :  but  the 
folution  of  the  vitriolated  magnefia 
grows  initantly  white  and  turbid, 
its  bafis,  which  is  magnefia,  being 
extricated  copioufly  by  the  al- 
kaline fait. 

NIT  RUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Lond. 
Purifitd  Nitre. 

t  of 
Nitre,  two  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  water,  lour  pints. 


Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water  till  it  be 
diffblved  ;  (train  the  folution, 
and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallife. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually 
a  considerable  portion  of  fea-falt, 
which  in  this  procefs  is  feparated, 
the  fea-falt  remaining  diffolved 
after  the  greateft  part  of  the  nitre 
has  cryftallifed.  The  cryftals 
which  (hoot  after  the  firft  evapora- 
tion are  large,  regular,  and  pure  : 
but  when  the  remaining  liquor  is 
further  evaporated,  and  this  repeat- 
ed a  fecond  or  third  time,  the  cry- 
ftals prove  at  length  fmall,  imper- 
fect, and  tipt  with  little  cubical 
cryftals  of  fea  fait. 

KALI  ACETATUM. 

Lond. 
Acetated  Kali. 

Take  of 

Kali,  one  pound. 

Boil  it,  with  a  flow  fire,  in  four  or 
five  times  its  quantity  of  diftilled 
vinegar  ;  the  effcrvefcence  ceaf- 
ing,  add,  at  different  times,  more 
diftilled  vinegar,  until  the  laft 
vinegar  being  nearly  evapora- 
ted, the  addition  of  frtfh  will  ex- 
cite no  efferveicence,  which  will 
happen  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  diftilled  vinegar  are 
confumed  ;  afterwards  let  it  be 
dried  (lowly.  An  impure 
fait  will  be  left,  which 
melt  for  a  little  while  with  a 
flow  fire  ;  then  let  it  be  diffolved 
in  water,  and  filtered  through 
paper. 

If  the  fulion  has  been  rightly  per- 
formed, the  (trained  liquor  will 
be  colourlefs ;  if  otherwife,  of 
a  brown  colour. 

Laitly,    evaporate  this  liquor  with 

a     (low   tire,    in  a  very  (hallow 

glals   veflel  ;   frequently  (lining 

the  niafs,    that  the  fait   may  be 

more 
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more  completely  dried,  which 
mould  be  kept  in  a  veffel  clofe 
ftopt. 
The  fait  ought  to  be  very  white, 
and  difiblve  wholly,  both  in  wa- 
ter and  fpirit  of  wine,  without 
leaving  any  feces.  If  the  fait, 
although  white,  mould  depofite 
any  feces  in  fpirit  of  wine,  that 
folution  in  the  fpirit  mould  be 
filtered  through  paper,  and  the 
fait  again  dried. 

LIXIVA    ACETATA,    vulgo, 
TART  A  RUM      REGENE- 
RATUM. 

Ed'tn. 

Acetated  lixive,    commonly  called 

Regenerated  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Purified  lixive,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat  in 
four  or  five  times  its  quantity 
of  diftilled  vinegar  ;  add  more 
diftilled  vinegar,  at  different 
times,  till  on  the  watery  part  of 
the  former  quantity  being  near- 
ly diffipated  by  evaporation,  the 
new  addition  of  vinegar  ceafes  to 
raife  any  effervefcence.  This 
happens,  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  diftilled  vinegar  has 
been  confumed.  The  impure 
fait  remaining  after  the  exficca- 
tlon,  is  to  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  heat  and  kept  fluid  only 
for  a  fhort  time  ;  then  diiTolve 
it  in  water,  and  ftrain  through 
paper.  If  the  liquefaction  has 
been  properly  performed,  the 
ftrained  liquor  will  be  limpid  ; 
but  if  otherwife,  of  a  brown 
colour. 

Evaporate  this  1'quor  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  in  a  (hallow  glafs 
veffel,  occafionally  furring  the 
fait  as  it  becomes  dry,  that  its_ 
moifture  may  fooner  be  diffipat- 
ed.    Then  put  it  up  into  a  vef- 


fel  very  clofely  ftopt,  to  prevent 
it  from  liquefying  in  the  air. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a  little  troublefome.  The  ope- 
rator mull  be  particularly  careful  in 
melting  it,  not  to  ufe  a  great  heat, 
or  to  keep  it  long  liquefied  :  a 
little  fhould  be  occafionally  taken 
out,  and  put  into  water  ;  and  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely 
with  its  black  colour,  the  whole  is 
to  be  removed  from  the  fire.  In 
the  laft  drying,  the  heat  muft"  not 
be  fo  great  as  to  melt  it  ;  other- 
wife  it  will  not  prove  totally  folu- 
ble.  If  the  folution  in  fpirit  of 
wine  be  exficcated,  and  the  re- 
maining fait  liquefied  with  a  very 
gentle  fire,  it  gains  the  leafy  ap- 
pearance which  has  procured  it 
the  name  Terra foliata  tartari. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpondents  of  the 
French  Academy,  Mr  Cadet  has 
given  an  excellent  method  of 
making  the  fait  white  at  the  full 
evaporation,  without  the  trouble  of 
any  further  purification.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  brown  colour  de- 
pends on  the  oily  matter  ©f  the 
vinegar  being  burnt  by  the  heat 
commonly  employed  in  the  evapo- 
ration :  and  his  improvement  con- 
firms in  diminifhing  the  heat  at  the 
time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.  The  procefs  he  recom- 
mends is  as  follows. 

D'.Jblve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cold 
water  ;  nitre  the  folution,  and 
add  by  degrees  as  much  dulilled 
vinegar  as  will  faturate  it,  or  a 
little  more.  Set  the  liquor  to 
evaporate  in  a  ftone-ware  vefTel 
in  a  gentle  heat,  not  fo  ftrong 
as  to  make  it  boil.  When  a 
pellicle  appears  on  the  furface, 
the  reft  of  the  procefs  muft  be 
fin  i  fired 
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finifhed.  in  a  water-bath.  The 
liquor  acquires,  by  degrees  an 
oily  confidence  and  a  pretty 
deep  brown  colour  ;  but  the 
pellicle  or  fcum  on  the  top  looks 
whitifh,  and  when  taken  off  and 
cooled,  appears  a  congeries  of 
little  brilliant  filver-like  plates. 
The  matter  is  to  be  kept  con- 
tinually ftirring,  till  it  be 
wholly  changed  into  this  white 
flaky  fubftance  ;  the  complete 
drying  of  which  is  mod  con- 
veniently effected  in  a  warm 
oven. 

The  Llxlva  acetata,  which  way 
foever  prepared,  provided  it  be 
properly  made,  is  a  medicine  of 
great  efficacy,  and  may  be  fo  dofed 
and  managed  as  to  prove  either 
mildly  cathartic,  or  powerfully 
diuretic :  few  of  the  faline  de- 
obftruents  come  up  to  it  in  virtue. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to 
a  drachm  or  two.  A  bare  mix- 
ture, however,  of  alkaline  fait  and 
vinegar,  without  exficcation,  is  not 
perhaps  much  inferior  as  a  medi- 
cine to  the  more  elaborate  fait. 
Two  drachms  of  the  alkali,  faturat- 
ed  with  vinegar,  have  been  known 
to  occafion  ten  or  twelve  Itools  in 
hydropic  cafes,  and  a  plentiful  dif- 
charge  of  urine,  without  any  incon- 
venience. 

AQUA  AMMONIiE  ACE- 

TA'IVE. 

Loitd. 

Water  of  acetated  Ammonia . 

Take  of 

Ammonia,  by  weight,  two  oun- 
ces ; 
Dillillcd  vinegar,  four  pints  ;   or 
as  much  as  is  fuflicient  to  fa- 
turate  the  ammonia. 
Mix. 


AQUA  AMMONITE  ACETA- 
TE, vulgo  SPIRIT QS  MIN- 
DERERI. 

Edinb. 

Water  of  Acetated  Ammonia,  com- 
monly called  Spirit  of  Minder erus. 

Take  any  quantity  of  prepared 
ammonia,  and  gradually  pour  as 
much  diftilled  vinegar  on  it  as 
is  fufficient  to  faturate  it  com- 
pletely. 

Though  this  article  has  long- 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Spiri- 
tus  Mindereri,  fo  called  from  the 
inventor  ;  yet  the  name  ufed  by 
both  colleges  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
ferable, as  giving  a  proper  idea  of 
its  conftituent  parts. 

This  is  an  excellent  aperient  fa- 
line  liquor.  Taken  warm  in  bed, 
it  generally  proves  a  powerful  dia- 
phoretic or  fudorific  ?  and  as  it  o- 
perates  without  heat,  it  has  place  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders, 
where  medicines  of  the  warm 
kind,  if  they  fail  of  procuring 
fweat,  aggravate  the  diftemper. 
Its  aftion  may  likewife  be  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys,  by  walking 
about  in  a  cool  air.  The  com- 
mon dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  either 
by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other  me- 
dicines adapted  to  the  intention. 
Its  ftrength  is  not  a  little  precari- 
ous, depending  much  on  that  of 
the  vinegar  ;  an  inconvenience 
which  cannot  eafily  be  obviated, 
for  this  faline  matter  is  not  redu- 
cible to  the  form  of  a  concrete 
fait. 

KALI  TARTARISATUM. 

Tar  tar  if  d  KaU. 


Take  of 

Prepared  kali  one  pound. 


Cryftala 
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Cryftals  of  tartar,  three  pounds; 
Diltilled  water,  boiling,  one 
gallon. 
To  the  kali,  difljlved  in  the  wa- 
ter, throw  in  gradually  the 
cryftals  of  tartar  powdered  ; 
filtre  the  liquor,  when  cold, 
through  paper  :  and,  after  due 
evaporation,  fet  it  apart  to 
cryllallife. 

L1XIVA     TARTARISATA, 
vulgo  TAR T ARUM  SOLU- 
BILE. 

Edhu 
Tartarifed  Lixive,  commonly  cal- 
led Soluble  Tartar, 

Take  of 

Purified  lixive,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  fifteen  pounds. 

To  the  fait  diifolved  in  the  boiling 
water  gradually  add  cryftals  of 
tartar  in  fine  powder,  as  long 
as  any  effervefcence  rifes,  which 
generally  ceafes  before  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  alkaline 
fait  hath  been  added  ;  then 
drain  the  cooled  liquor  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evapo- 
ration fet  it  afide  to  cryllal- 
life. 

Common  white  tartar  is  per- 
haps preferable  for  this  operation 
to  the  cryflals  ufually  met  with. 
Its  impurities  can  here  be  no  ob- 
jection ;  fince  it  will  be  fufiici- 
ently  depurated  by  the  fubfequent 
filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medi- 
cine by  either  of  the  above  methods 
is  very  eafy  ;  though  fome  che- 
mifts  have  rendered  it  fufficiently 
troublefome,  by  a  nicety  which 
is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  infill 
upon  hitting  the  very  exa6l  point 
of  faturation  between  the  alkaline 
{ajt  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar  j 
and   caution,  the    operator   to    be 

z 


extremely  cnreful,  when  he  comes 
near  this  mark,  left  by  imprudent- 
ly adding  too  large  a  portion  of 
either,  he  render  the  fait  too  acid 
or  too  alkaline.  If  the  liquor  be 
fulfered  to  cool  a  little  before  it 
be  committed  to  the  filtre,  and 
then  properly  exhaled  and  cryftal- 
lifcd,  no  error  of  this  kind  can 
happen,  though  the  faturation 
mould  not  be  very  exactly  hit  j 
for  fince  cryflals  of  tartar  are 
very  difficultly  folu'ole  even  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  diflolved 
therein  concrete  again  upon  the 
liquor's  growing  cold,  if  any  more 
of  them  has  been  employed  than- 
is  taken  up  by  the  alkali,  this 
fuperfluoii"  quantity  will  be  left 
upon  the  filtre  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  when  too  much  of  the  alkali 
has  been  ufed,  it  will  remain  un- 
cryftallifed.  The  cryllallifation  of 
tlris  fait  indeed  cannot  be  effected 
without  a  good  deal  of  trouble  : 
it  is  therefore  moll  convenient  to 
let  the  acid  fait  prevail  at  firft  ; 
to  feparate  the  fuperfluous  quan- 
tity, by  fufTering  the  liquor  to 
cool  a  little  before  filtration  ;  and 
then  proceed  to  the  total  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  fluid,  which 
will  leave  behind  it  the  neutral 
fait  required.  The  in  oft  pro- 
per veffel  for  this  purpofe  is  a  Hone- 
ware  one  ;  iron  difcolours  the  fait. 
In  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  half  a 
drachm,  or  a  drachm,  this  fait  is 
a  mild  cooling  aperient  :  two  or 
three  drachms  commonly  loofen 
the  beliy  ;  and  an  ounce  piroves 
pretty  ftrongly  purgative.  It  has 
been  particularly  recommended  a* 
a  purgative  for  maniacal  and  me- 
lancholic patients.  Maiouin  fays, 
it  is  equal  in  purgative  virtue  to, 
the  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber.  It 
is  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  pur- 
gatives of  the  refinous  kind,  as  it 
promotes  their  operation,  and  at, 
a  th<s 
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the  fame  time  tend*  to  corredl: 
their  griping  quality.  But  it 
muft  never  be  givtn  in  conjunction 
with  any  acid  ;  for  all  acids  decom- 
pound it,  abforbing  its  alkaline 
fait,  and  precipitating  the  tartar. 
On  this  account  it  is  improper  to 
join  it  with  tamarinds,  or  fuch 
like  acid  fruits  ;  which  is  too  often 
done  in  the  extemporaneous  prac-. 
$ice  of  thofe  phyficians  who  are 
fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics 
together,  and  know  little  of  che- 
miftry. 

NATRON    TARTARISA- 
TUM. 

hand. 
Tartarljed  Natron* 

Take  of 

Natron,  twenty  ounces  ; 
Cryftals    of    tartar,    powdered, 

two  pounds  ; 
Diftil'ed    water,    boiling,     ten. 

pints. 
Difiblve  the  natron  in  the  water, 
and  gradually  add  the  cryftals  of 
tartar  :  filtre  the  liquor  through 
paper  ;  evaporate,  and  fet  it  a- 
fide  to  cryftallife. 

SODATARTARISATA,  yul- 

go  SAL  RUPELLEMSIS. 

Edinb. 

Tartar/fed  Soda,    commonly  called 

Rochel  Salt. 

The  Sal  Rupellenfts  may  be  prepa- 
red from  purified  foda  and 
cryftals  of  tartar,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  fur  the 
Lixiva  tartarifata. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  foluble  tar- 
tar, made  with  fofiil  alkali.'  It  cry- 
flallifes  more  eafily  than  the  pre- 
«eding  preparation,  and  does 
not,  like  it,  grow  moilt  in  the 
air.     It   is    alio   coiilidcrtbly   lefa 


purgative,  but  is  equally  decom- 
pounded by  acids.  It  appears  to 
be  a  very  elegant  fait,  and  is  in 
as  great  efteem  in  this  country, 
as  it  has  long  been  in  France,  be- 
ing ufed  inftead  of  the  Glauber's 
and  Epfom  Salts. 

SODA    PHOSPHORATA. 

Edtn. 
Phofphorated  Soda. 

Take  of 

Bones  burnt  to  white  afhe$  and 

powdered,  ten  pounds  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  fix  pounds  ; 
Water,  nine  pounds. 

Mix  the  powder  and  acid  together 
in  an  earthen  yefiel  ;  then  add 
the  water,  and  ftir  the  whole  fo 
as  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  Place 
the  veflel  in  a  vapour  bath,  and 
digeft  for  three  days  ;  after 
which  dilute  the  mafs  with  nine 
pounds  more  of  boiling  water, 
and  (train  the  liquor  through  a 
ftrong  linen  cloth,  adding  at  the 
end  fome  more  warm  water,  that 
all  the  acidity  may  be  well 
wafhed  out.  Set  by  the  drain- 
ed liquor  that  the  impurities 
may  fubfide,  and  decant  the 
clear  folution.  Evaporate  it 
till  only  nine  pounds  remain, 
and  let  it  (land  till  the  impuri- 
ties fubiide.  This  fecond  liquor 
poured  from  the  impurities  mult 
be  evaporated  again  till  feven 
pounds  remain,  which  muft  be 
fet  a  third  time  to  depofite  its 
impuiities,  after  which  it  is  to 
be  filtered  ;  this  filtered  liquor 
contains  the  phofphoric  acid 
fufficiently  pure,  to  which,  heat- 
ed a  little,  add  purified  foda  dif- 
folvcd  in  warm  water  until  the 
effcrvefcttice  ceafes.  Filter  the 
neutralilcd  liquor,  and  fet  it  a- 
fide  to  cryltallife.  The  liquor 
that    remains    alter  tie  cr)  lials 

are 
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are  taken  oiit  mud  be  farther 
neutralifed  by  the  addition  of 
foda  if  neceflary,  evaporated 
and  fct  afide  to  cryftalhfe  again  : 
and  this  muft  be  repeated  as 
long  as  any  cryftals  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  phofphorated  foda  is  a 
rieuttal  fait,  lately  introduced  into 
the  pradtice  of  phyfic  by  the  in- 
genious Dr  Pearfon  of  Leicefter 
Square,  London.  It  is  poffeffed 
of  the  fame  medical  qualities  ag 
Glauber's  and  the  Rochelle  Salt, 
being  an  excellent  purge  in  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  or  ten 
drachms ;  and  has  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage over  thefe  two  falts  in  be- 
ing much  lefs  naufeous  than  they 
are.  Its  tafte  is  extremely  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  common  fait  ;  and 
when  given  in  a  bafon  of  water- 
gruel  or  veal  broth  it  is  fcarcely 
perceptible  by  the  palate,  and  con- 
fequently  is  well  adapted  for 
patients  whofe  ftomachs  are  deli- 
cate, and  who  have  an  antipathy 
againft  the  Glauber's  or  Rochelle 
Xalt. 

The  only  obftacle  to  its  general 
ufe,  in  preference  to  the  two  falts 
above  mentioned,  is  its  high 
price  :  it  is  certainly  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach 
than  they  are,  and  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  its  operation. 

ALUMINIS    PURIFICATION 

Lond. 

Purification  of  Alutm 

Take  of 

Alum,  one  pound  5 

Chalk,  one  drachm  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Boil  them  a  little,    {train,   and    fefc 

the  liquor  afide  to  cryftallize. 

We  have   already  .offered  fora.e 


obfervations  on  alum  in  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  ;  and  in  general  it 
co.mes  from  the  alum  works  in 
England  in  a  ftate  of  fuch  purity 
as  to  be  fit  for  every  purpofe  in 
medicine  :  accordingly  we  do  not 
obferve  that  the  purification  of 
alum  has  a  place  in  any  other  phar- 
macopoeia ;  but  by  the  prefent 
procefs  it  will  be  freed,  not  only 
from  different  impurities,  but 
alfo  from  fuperabundant  acid. 

ALUMEN  USTUM. 

Lond.   Edinb. 
Burnt  Alum. 

Take  of 

Alum,  half  a  pound. 
Burn  it  in  an  earthen  veffei    until 

ic  ceafes  to  bubble. 

This,  with  ftriclt  propriety, 
ought  rather  to  be  called  dried, 
than  burnt  alum  :  for  the  only 
effect  of  the  burning  here  directed 
is  to  expel  the  water.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  fo  acrid  as  to.be  fre- 
quently employed  as  an  efcharo- 
tic  ;  and  it  is  chiefly,  with  this 
intention,  that  it  h#s  a  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeia  :  it  has  forhe- 
times  been  alfo  taken  internally^ 
efpecially  in  cafes  of  eholic. 

SAL  five  SACCHARUM 

LACTIS. 

Sued 

Take  of  milky  whey,  prepared  bf 
rennet,  any  quantity  :  let  it  be 
boiled  over  a  moderate  fire  to 
the  confidence  of  a  fyriip  ; 
then  put  it  in  a  cold  place,  that 
cryftals  may  be  formed.  Let 
the  fluid  which  remains  be  again 
managed  in  tht  fame  manner, 
and  let  the  cryftals  formed  be 
wafhed  wijth  cold  water. 

St 
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It  has  been  imagined,  that  the 
fuperiority  of  one  milk  over  ano- 
ther depends  on  its  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  this  faiine  or 
faccharine  part  ;  and  particularly, 
that  upon  this  the  reputed  virtues 
of  afitss  milk  depend.  Hence  this 
preparation  has  been  greatly  cele- 
brated in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
but  it  is  far  from  anfwering  what 
has  been  expected  from  it.  It 
has  little  fweetnefs,  and  is  diffi- 
cult of  folucion  in  water.  A  faiine 
fubftance,  much  better  deferving 
the  name  of  fugar,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  new  milk, 
particularly  that  of  affes,  to 
drynefs,  digefiing  the  dry  matter 
in  water  till  the  water  has  extrac- 
ted its  foluble  parts,  and  then  in- 
fpiffating  the  filtered  liquor.  This 
preparation  is  of  great  fweetnefs, 
though  neither  white  nor  cryftal- 
line  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the  pure 
cryilallifable  parts  of  milk  that  its 
medicinal  virtues  refide  ;  and  fo 
little  reliance  is  put  on  it  as  a 
medicine,  that  it  has  no  place  in 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias ;  although  it  ha3  long 
liood,  and  fliil  Hands,  in  the 
foreign  ones. 

SAL  ACETCSEX.LJE. 

Suec 

Salt  of  Sorrel. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  expreffed 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  wood  lor- 
rel ;  let  it  boil  gently,  that  the 
feculent  matter  lmsy  be  fepara- 
ted  ;  then  (train  it  till  it  be 
clear,  and  after  this  boil  it  on  a 
moderate  fire  to  the  confidence 
of  a  fyrup.  Put  it  into  l<jng 
necked  glais  veffek,  and  place 
it  in  a  cold  fituation  that  it  may 
cvylUllife.  Let  thefc  cryftals 
be  diflolvcd  in  water,  and 
strain  fotmed  into  purer  onesi 


To  make  the  forrel  yield  its  juice 
readily,  it  fhonld  be  cut  to  pieces, 
and  well  bruifed  in  a  fmall  mortar, 
before  it  be  committed  to  the  prefs. 
The  magma  which  remains  in  the 
bag  ft  111  retaining  no  inconfiderable 
quantity  of  faiine  matter,  may  be 
advantageoufly  boiled  in  water, 
and  the  deco&ioa  added  to  the 
exprefTed  juice.  The  whole  may 
be  afterwards  depurated  together, 
either  by  the  method  above  direc- 
ted, or  by  running  the  liquor  feve- 
ral  times  through  a  linen  cloth. 
In  fome  cafes,  the  addition  of  a 
conhderable  portion  of  water  is 
neceffary,  that  the  juice,  thu3 
diluted,  may  part  the  more  freely 
with  its  fecnlencies  ;  on  the  fepara- 
tion  of  which  the  fuccefs  of  the 
procefs  much  depends. 

The  evaporation  fhould  be  per- 
formed either  in  fhallow  glafs  ba- 
fons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  are 
of  a  compact  clofe  texture.  The 
common  earthen  veffels  are  fubjeft 
to  have  their  glazing  corroded, 
and  are  fo  extremely  porous,  as 
readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  3  good 
quantity  of  the  liquor  ;  and  me- 
tallic veffels  are  particularly  apt 
to  be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds 
of  juices. 

Thefe  juices  are  fo  vifcid,  and 
abound  fo  much  with  heterogene- 
ous matter,  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture from  any  thing  faiine,  that  a 
pellicle,  or  pure  faiine  incrustation 
upon  the  fur  face,  is  in  vain  expec- 
ted. Boerhaave  therefore,  and  the 
more  expert  writers  in  pharmaceu- 
tical chemirtry,  with  great  judge- 
ment direct  the  evaporation  of  the 
fupeifluous  moiltnre  to  be  con* 
tinueii  until  the  matter  has  acquir- 
ed the  confidence  of  cream.  If 
it  be  now  fufferea*  to  (tand  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  a  warm  place,  it 
will,  notwithstanding  the  Former 
depurations,  dct-oute   a  frclh  (edi- 

naent. 
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tnent,  from  which  it  fhould  be 
warily  decanted  before  it  be  put 
into  the  veffcl  in  whicli  it  is  de- 
fjgned  to  be  cryftallifed. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffcl  as  preferable  for  this 
purpofeto  a  glafsone;  the  fmooth- 
nefs  of  the  latter  being  fuppofed  to 
hinder  the  fait  from  flicking  to 
it  ;  while  the  juice  eafily  infinua- 
ting  itlelf  into  the  pores  of  the  for- 
mer, has  a  great  advantage  of 
(hooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the 
fides.  Others  flightly  incruftate 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
veffel  they  employ  with  a  certain 
mineral  fait,  which  greatly  dif- 
pofes  the  juice  to  cryflallife,  to 
which  of  itfelf  it  is  very  averfe  : 
but  this  addition  alters  the  me- 
dical virtue  of  the  fait. 

The  liquor  which  remains  after 
the  cryftallifation  may  be  depura- 
ted by  a  gentle  colature,  and  after 
due  infpiffation  fet  to  fhoot  again  ; 
when  a  farther  produce  of  cryftals 
will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this 
fait  is  very  tedious  ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fait  which  the  juices  afford 
is  extremely  fmall  :  hence  they  are 
fcarcely  ever  made  or  expedted  to 
be  found  in  the  fhops.  They  may 
be  fomewhat  fooner  feparated  from 
the  mucilage  and  other  feculencies, 
by  clarification  with  whites  of 
eggs,  and  by  adding  very  pure 
white  clay. 

In  the  manner  above  defcribed, 
falts  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  o- 
ther  acid,  auftere,  and  bitterifh 
plants,  which  contain  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil. 

The  virtues  of  the  effential  falts 
have  not  been  fufficiendy  determi- 
ned from  experience.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do 
not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  polTefs 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjetti  entire, 


excepting  only  the  acids  andfweets. 
The  others  feem  to  be,  almoft  all 
of  them,  nearly  fimilar,  whatever 
plant  they  are  obtained  from.  In 
watery  extracts  of  wormwood,  cai- 
duus,  chamomile,  and  many  other 
vegetables,  kept  for  fome  time  in 
a  foft  ftate,  there  may  be  obferved 
fine  faline  efflorefcences  on  the  fur- 
face,  which  have  all  ne,arly  the  fame 
tafte,  fomewhat  of  the  nitrous 
kind.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be 
in  reality  no  more  than  an  impure 
fpecies  of  aminoniacal  nitre  (that 
is,  a  fait  compofed  of  the  nitrous 
acid  and  volatile  alkali)  :  thofe 
which  were  examined  by  the 
chemifts  of  the  French  academy, 
deflagrated  in  the  fire,  and  being 
triturated  with  fixt  alkali,  exhaled, 
an  urinous  odour ;  plain  marks 
of  their  containing  thefe  two  in 
gredients. 

SAL  ACIDUM  BORACIS, 

Suec. 
Add  Salt  of  Borax. 

Take  of 

Borax,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
Warm  fpring  water,  one  pound. 

Mix  them  in  a  glafs  veffel,  that  the 
borax  may  be  diffolved  ;  then 
pour  into  it  three  drachms  of 
the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  ; 
evapoiate  the  liquor  till  a  pel- 
licle appears  upon  it  :  after  this 
let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  cry- 
ftals be  formed.  Let  them  be 
wafhed  with  cold  water  and  keps 
for  ufe. 

This  fait,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  title  of  Sat  Jedativus 
Hombergti,  is  fometimes  formed  by 
fublimation  :  but  the  procefs  bv 
cryftallifation  heie  directed  is  lefs 
troublefome,  though  the  fait  proves 
generally   lefs  white,    and  is   apt 
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Jikewife  to  retain  a  part  of  Glau- 
ber's fait,  efpecially  if  the  evapo- 
ration be  long  protra&ed. 

The  acid  of  borax  appears  to 
the  tafte  to  be  a  neutral  ;  but 
when  it  is  examined  by  alkalies, 
it  fliews  the  properties  of  an  acid, 
e-flei  vefcing,  uniting,  and  cryftal- 
lifirig  with  them,  and  it  deftroys 
their  alkaline  quality.  It  dif- 
folves,  although  not  very  readily, 
both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  it  may 
in  fome  degree  be  inferred  from 
the  name  of  fedative,  by  which  it 
was  long  diftinguiihed.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  a  mild  ano- 
dyne, to  dirainilh  febrile  heat,  to 
prevent  or  remove  delirium  ;  and 
to  allay,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
fpafmodical  affections,  particularly 
thofe  which  are  the  attendants  of 
hypochondriafis  and'  hyfteria.  It 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  two 
to  twenty  grains. 


SAL    AMMONIACUW    DE- 
PUR  4TUM. 

Suec. 
Purified  Sal  ammoniac. 

Diffolve  fal  ammoniac  in  fpring- 
water  ;  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
paper  ;  evaporate  it  to  drynefs 
in  a  glafs  veffel,  by  means  of  a 
moderate  fire. 

The  fal  ammoniac  imported 
from  the  Mediterranean  often  con- 
tains fuch  impurities  as  to  render 
the  above  procefs  necefiary  ;  but 
that  which  is  prepared  in  Britain, 
is  in  general  brought  to  market  in 
a  ftate  of  very  great  purity. 
Hence  this  procefs  is  now  omitted 
both  in  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias* 
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MAGNESIA, 


MAGNESIA  ALBA, 
Lond. 

White  Magnefia* 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  magnefia, 
Kali,  each  two  pounds  : 
Diftilled  water,  boiling,  twenty 
pints. 

PifToIve  the  vitriolated  magnefia 
and  the  kali  feparately  in  ten 
pints  of  water,  and  filtre  each 
through  paper  ;  then  mix  them. 
Boil  the  liquor  a  little  while, 
and  flrain  it  while  hot  through 
linen,  upon  which  the  magnefia 
will  remain  ;  then  warn  away,  by 
repeated  affulions  of  diftilled 
water,  the  vitriolated  kali. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA. 
Edlnb. 

White  Magnefia. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  magnefia  ; 
Purified  lixive,  equal  weights. 

Diflolve  them  feparately  in  double 
their  quantity  of  warm  water, 
and  let  the  liquors  be  (trained 
or    otherwife    freed    from    the 


feces  :  then  mix  them,  and  in? 
ftantly  add  eight  times  their 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Let 
the  liquor  boil  a  little,  ftirring  it 
very  well  at  the  fame  time ; 
then  let  it  reft  till  the  heat  be 
fomewhat  ditninifhed  ;  after 
which  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth  ; 
the  magnefia  will  remain  upon 
the  cloth,  and  is  to  be  warned 
with  pure  water  till  it  be  alto- 
gether void  of  faline  tafte. 

The  proceffts  here  directed  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colle- 
ges are  nearly  the  fame. 

The  vitriolated  magnefia  or  Epfom 
fait,  is  the  vitriolic  acid  and  mag- 
nefia. In  this  procefs  then  a  dou- 
ble elective  attraction  takes  place  : 
the  vitriolic  acid  forfakes  the  mao-. 
nefia  and  joins  the  pure  alkali,  for* 
which  it  has  a  greater  attraction  ; 
while  the  magnefia  in  its  turn  u- 
nites  with  the  fixed  air  difcharged 
from  the  mild  alkali,  and  ready  to 
be  abforbed  by  any  ftibftance  with 
which  it  can  combine. 

We  have  therefore  two  new  pro- 
ducts, viz.  a  vitriolated  tartar,  and 
magnefia   united  with   fixed     ai,r. 

The 
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The  former  is  difTolved  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  may  be  preferved  for  ufe  ; 
the  latter,  as  being  much  lefs  folu- 
ble,  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel.  The  intention  of  employ- 
ing fuch  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  of  the  boiling  is,  that  the  vi- 
triolated  tartar  may  beallthorough- 
]y  diffolved,  this  fait  being  fo  dif- 
ficultly foluble  in  water,  that  with- 
out this  expedient  a  part  of  it 
might  be  precipitated  along  with 
the  magnefia.  It  might  perhaps 
be  more  convenient  to  employ  the 
mineral  alkali  ;  which  forming  a 
Glauber's  fait  with  the  vitriolic  a 
cid,  would  require  lefs  water  for 
its  fufpenfion.  By  the  after  ablu- 
tions, however,  the  magnefia  is 
fufficiently  freed  from  any  portion 
of  vitriolated  tartar  which  may 
have  adhered  to  it. 

The  ablutions  fhould  be  made 
with  very  pure  water  ;  for  nicer 
purpofes  diddled  water  may  be 
ufed,  and  foft  water  is  in  every  cafe 
neceffary.  Hard  water  for  this 
procefs  is  peculiarly  inadmiffible, 
as  the  principle  in  waters,  giving 
the  property  called  hardnefs,  is 
generally  owing  to  felenite,  whofe 
bafe  is  capable  of  being  difengaged 
by  magnefia  united  with  fixed  air. 
For  though  the  attra&ion  of  mag- 
nefia it/elf  for  acids  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  calcareous  earth  :  yet 
when  combined  with  fixed  air,  a 
double  decompofition  takes  place, 
for  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending 
to  join  the  calcareous  earth  with 
the  air  of  the  magnefia,  and  the 
magnefia  with  the  acid,  is  greater 
then  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending 
to  join  the  calcareous  earth  with 
the  acid,  and  the  magnefia  with 
the  fixed  air  :  Hence  if  hard  wa- 
te.r  be  ufed,  a  quantity  of  calcareous 
e,arth  mull  infallibly  be  depofitcd 
on  the  magnefia  ;  while  the  acid, 
which  the    calcareous    earth 


was  combined  in  the  water,  will 
in  its  turn  attach  itfelf  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  magnefia. 

All  the  alkalies  and  alfo  calcare- 
ous earths,  have  a  greater  attraction 
for  fixed  air  than  magnefia  has  : 
Hence,  if  this  lad  be  precipitated 
from  its  folution  in  acifis  bycauftic 
alkali,  it  is  then  procured  free 
from  fixed  air  :  but  for  this  pur- 
pofe  calcination,  which  is  defcrib- 
ed  in  the  following  procefs,  is  ge* 
nerally  employed. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared  in 
perfection,  is  a  white  and  very  fub- 
tile  earth,  perfectly  void  of  fmell 
or  tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which 
diffolve  in  acids.  It  diflblves  freely 
in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  forms  with 
it  the  bitter  purging,  or  Epfom 
fait,  very  eafiiy  foluble  in  water ; 
while  the  common  abforbents  form 
with  the  fame  acid  almoft  infipid 
concretes,  very  difficult  of  folution. 
Solutions  of  magnefia  in  all  acids 
are  bitter  and  purgative  ;  whiie 
thofe  of  the  other  earths  are  more 
or  lefs  aullere  and  aihingent.  A 
large  dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the 
fiomach  contain  no  acid  to  dilTolve 
it  neither  purges  no  produces  any 
fenfible  efFeft  :  a  moderate  one,  if 
an  acid  be  lodged  there,  or  if  acid 
liquors  be  taken  after  it,  procures 
feveral  llools ;  whereas  the  common 
abforbents,  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  inltead  of  loofeuing,  bind 
the  belly.  It  is  obvious,  therefore 
that  magnefia  is  fpecifically  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  earths,  and 
that  it  is  applicable  to  feveral  ufe- 
ful  purpofes  in  medicine. 

Magnefia  is  the  fame  fpecies  of 
earth  with  that  obtained  from  the 
mother-ley  of  nitre,  which  wats  for 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  feci  ct  in 
the  hands  of  fo-ne  particular  per- 
fons  abroad.  Hoffman,  who  de- 
fcribe?  the  preparations  <<f  1 1> ^  ni- 
trous magnefia,  give*  it  the  charac- 
ter 
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ter  of  an  ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe  and 
inoffenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of  a 
drachm  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  when  given  in  fmaller 
dofes  of  fifteen  or  .twenty  grains. 
Since  his  time,  it  has  had  a  con- 
fiderable  place  in  the  praftice  of 
foreign  phyficians  ;  and  is 'now  in 
P'Veat  etteem  among  us,  particu- 
larly in  heart  bums,  and  for  pre- 
venting or  removing  the  many  dif- 
orders  of  children  from  a  redun- 
dance of  acid  in  the  fir  ft  paflages  : 
It  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its 
laxative  quality,  to  the  calcare- 
ous abforbents,  which,  unlefs  gen- 
tle .purgatives  be  occalionally  given 
to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  and  occafion  a 
-coftivenefs  very  detrimental  to  in- 
fants. 

Magnefia  has  gone  under  dif- 
ferent names,  as  the  White  powder 
■of  the  Count  of  Pdltna,  Powder  of 
Sentinelle,  Polychrefi^  Laxative  pow- 
der, &c.  It  feems  to  have  got 
the  character  alba  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  dank  coloured  mineral 
manganefe  called  alfo  magnefia  nigra, 
a  fubftance  poffeffing  very  diffe- 
rent properties.  Pure  native  mag- 
Eefia  has  never  been  found  in  its 
uncombined  Hate.  A  combina- 
tion of  it  with  fulphur  has  been 
difcovered  to  cover  a  ftratum  of 
-coal  at  Littry  in  Lower  Norman- 
dy. It  is  alfo  found  in  federal 
iiones,  especially  thofe  called  fer- 
pentines  and  fope  rock. 

MAGNESIA  USTA. 

Loud. 

Calcined  magnefia. 

Take  of 

White  magnc-fia,  four  ounces. 
Expofe  it  to  a  ftrong  heat  for  two 

hours  5  and,    when,  cold  fet   it 
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by.     Keep  it  in  a  veflcl  clofebf 
ftopt. 

MAGNESIA.  USTA. 

JLdi n 
Calcined  magnefia. 

Let  magnefia,  put  into  a  crucible 
be  continued  in  a  red  heat  for 
two  hours  :  then  put  it  up  in 
clofe  glafs  veffcls. 

By  this  procefs  the  magnefia  is 
freed  of  fixed  air  ;  and  according  to 
Dr  Black's  experiment,  lofes 
about  JT  of  its  weight.  A  kind 
of  opaque  foggy  vapour  is  obfer- 
ved  to  efcape  during  the  calcina- 
tion, which  is  nothing  elfe  than 
a  quantity  of  fine  particles  of 
magnefia  buoyed  off  along  with  a 
ftream  of  the  difengaged  air. 
About  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  magnefia  exhibits  a  kind  of 
luminous,  or  phofphorefcent  pro- 
perty, which  may  be  confidered  as 
a  pretty  esa£l  criterion  of  its  being 
deprived  of  air. 

■Calcined  magnefia  is  equally 
mild  as  that  which  is  faturated 
with  fixed  air  ;  and  this  circum- 
ftance  is  fufficient  to  eltablifh  a 
difference  between  it  and  cal- 
careous earths ;  all  of  which  are 
converted,  by  calcination,  into  a 
cauftic  quicklime. 

The  tnagntfia  ufla  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  general  purpofes  as  the 
magnefia  combined  with  fixed 
air.  In  certain  affe^ions  of  the 
rlomach,  accompanied  with  much 
flatulence,  the  calcined  magnefia 
is  found  preferable,  both  becaufe 
it  contains  more  of  the  real  earth 
of  magnefia  in  a  given  quantity, 
and  being  deprived  of  its  air,  it 
neutralifes  the  acid  of  the  fto- 
mach,  without  any  extrication  of 
A  «ir 
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air,  which  is  often  a  troublefome  promoting  and  increafing   putre- 

confequence  when    aerated    mag-  faftion.       The    fame     has     even 

nefia  is  employed   in   thefe  com-  been    obferved    with    refpecl:    to 
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that  magnefia,  whether  combined  which   have  this   earth   for   their 

with,    or  deprived  of,    fixt  air,    is  bafe. 
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P  RJEP  ARATA   E    SULPHURS 


PREPARATIONS   OF   SULPHUR, 


FLORES     SULPHURIS 
LOTI. 

Lotid.   Ed'tn. 

WaJJie  J  flowers  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fiilphur,  one  pound  ; 
Diflilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur  a  little 
while  in  the  diftillcd  water ; 
then  pour  off  this  water,  and 
wafh  off  the  acid  with  cold 
water  ;  Iaftly,  dry  the  flowers. 

In  the  former  editions  of  otir 
pharmacopoeias,  directions  weie 
given  for  the  preparation  of  the 
flowers  of  fulphur  themfelves  r 
But  it  is  now  fcarcely  ever  at- 
tempted by  the  apothecaries. 
When  the  flowers  are  properly 
prepared,  no  change  is  made  on 
the  qualities  of  the  fulphur.  Its 
impurities  only  are  ieparated  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  reduced  to 
a  finer  powder  than  it  can  eafily 
be  brought  to  by  any  other  means. 
But  as  the  flowers  of  fulphur  are 
generally  iublin;ed  in  very  capa- 
cious room^,  which  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  air,    or  in  v;(Tcl3 


not  perfe&ly  clofe  ;  foirie  of  the 
fulphur  that  arifcs  at  firft  is  apt  to) 
take  fire,  and  be  thus  changed  in- 
to a  volatile  acid  vapour,  which 
mixing  with  the  flowersthatfublime 
afterwards,  communicates  to  them 
a  confiderable  degree  of  acidity. 
In  this  cafe,  the  ablution  here 
directed  is  abfolutely  neceffary  r 
for  the  flowers,  thus  tainted  with. 
acid,  fometimes  occafion  gripes, 
and  may,  in  other  refpefts,  be 
productive  of  effects  different  front 
thofe  of  pure  fulphur. 

KALI     SULFHURA.TUM, 

Lond. 
Sulphurated  Kalh 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  j 
Kali,  five  ounces. 

To  the  fulphur  melted'  with  a  gen~ 
tie  fire,  add  the  kali ;  mis  them 
by  Sirring  them  well  together., 
until  they  unite  into  an  uniform 
mafs. 

This'  preparation  in  the  forme*' 
editions  of  our  pharmagopceias  h^d 
the  name  of  hepar  fulphuris. 

it 
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It  much  more  convenient  to 
melt  the  fulphur  firft  by  itfelf,  and 
add  the  kali  as  .here  directed, 
than  to  grind  them  together, 
and  afterwards  endeavour  to  melt 
them  as  ordered  in  former  edi- 
tions :  For  in  this  la"ft  cafe  the 
mixture  will  net  flow  fufffciently 
thin  to  be  piopetly  united  by  llir- 
ring  ;  and  the  fulphur  either  takes 
fire,  or  fublimes  in  flowers  ;'  which' 
probably  has  been  the  reafon 
why  fo  large  a  proportion  of  it 
has  been  commonly  directed.  , 

The  hepar  fulphurrs  has  a  fetid' 
fmell,  and  a  naufeous  tafle.  So- 
lutions of  it  in  water,  made  with 
fugar  into  a  fyrup,  have  been  re- 
commended in  coughs  and  other 
difordeis  of  the  breaft.  Our 
Pharmacopoeias,  never thelefs,  have 
defervedly  rejected  the  fyrup.  So- 
lutions of  the  hepar,  in  water, 
have  been  recommended  in  herpe- 
tic and  other  cutaneous  affections. 
Some  phyficiarrs  have  even  em- 
ployed this  folution,  in  a  large 
quantity,  as  a  Bath  for  the  cure 
of  pfora  ;  and  in  cafes  of  tinea 
capitis,  it  has  often  been  ufed  by 
-way  of  lotion.  It  has  alfo  been 
recommended  as  an  antidoteagainft. 
the  mineral  poifons. 

The  hepar,  digett'ed  in  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  imparts  a  rich  gold 
colour,  a- warm,  fomewhat  aroma- 
tic talle,  and  a  peculiar,  not  un- 
grateful fmell. 

OLEUM  SULPHURATUM 

et  PETROLEUM  bUL- 

PHURATUM. 

Svlp}:MUl:d  0:1  ami JulphuraUd  Pe- 
tioles in. 

"Ta&e  of 

Flowers  of  fuljphur,  four  oun- 


Olive    oil,   fixteen   ouncec,    by 
weight., 
Boil  I  he  flowers  of  fulphur,    with 

the  oil,  in  a  pot  flightly  covered, 

until  they  be  united. 
In  the  fame  manner  is  madtfulphu- 

rutcd  petroleum. 

OLEUM    SULPHURATUM, 

vulgo  BALSAMUM  SULPHU- 

RIS  CRASSUM. 

Edin. 

Sulphurated   Oil,   commonly  called 

thick  Balfam  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  eight  ounces ; 

Flowers  of  Sulphur,  one  ounce. 
Boil  them  together  in  a  large  iron 

pot,  llirring  them  continually  till 

they  unite. 

Thefe  are  the  only  Balfams  of 
fulphur  now  retained  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias ;  formerly  there  were 
and  frill  are,  in  fome  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  long  lifts  of  them 
made  with  different  oils  expreffed 
and  effential,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  both  kinds,  as  Balfamum  fulphur'i; 
anifatum;  ierebinthinalum,  &c 

Thefe  preparations  are  more 
conveniently  and  fafely  mvtde  in  a 
tall  glafs  veffel  with  a  wide 
mouth,  than  in  the  circulatory  or 
clofe  vefftls  in  which  they  have 
commonly  been  directed  to  be 
'prepared  :  for  when  the  fulphur 
and  oil  begin  to  a<£l  vehemently 
on  each  other,  they  nut  only  fwell, 
but  likewife  throw  out  impctuouf- 
ly  great  quantities  of  an  ehtmc 
vapour  ;  which,  if  the  vcflcls  be, 
clofed,  or  the  orifices  not  iuffici- 
e:it  to  allow  it  a  free  exit,  will 
infallibly  buril  them  :  Hollman 
relates  a  very  remaikal  le  hi tt 01  y 
of  the  effects  of  an  accident  of  this 
kind;  In  the  vcflcl  above  recom- 
mended 
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mended,  the  procefs  may  be  com- 
pleted, without  danger,  in  four 
or  five  hours,  by  duly  managing 
the  fire,  which  ftoiild  be  very 
gentle  for  fome  time,  and  after- 
wards increafed  fo  as  to  make  the 
oil  juft  bubble  or  boil  ;  in  which 
itate  it  mould  be  kept  till  all 
the  fulphur  appears  to  be  taken 
up. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  has  been 
ftrongly  recommended  in  coughs, 
consumptions,  and  ether  diforders 
of  the  breaft  and  lungs  :  But  the 
reputation  which  it  had  in  thefe 
cafes,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  any  fair  trial  or  ex- 
perience. It  is  manifeflly  hot, 
acrimonious,  and  irritating  ;  and 
fhould  therefore  be  ufed  with  the 
utmoft  caution.  It  has  frequently 
been  .found  to  injure  the  appetite, 
offend  the  ftomach  and  vifcera, 
parch  the  body,  and  occafion  thirft; 
and  febrile  heats.  The  dofe  of 
it  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops.  It 
is  employed  externally  for  cleanf- 
ing  and  healing  foul  running 
ulcers  ;  and  Boerhaave conjectures, 
that  its  ufe  in  thefe  cafes  gives  oc- 
cafion to  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it 
when  taken  internally. 

SULPHUR    PRiECIPlTA- 
TUM. 
Lond. 

Precipitated  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Sulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces ; 


Diftilled  water,    one  pound  and 

an  half ; 
Diluted  vitriolic  acid,    as  much 

as  is  fufficient. 
Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in  the.dt- 
ftilled  water  until  it  be  diiTolved, 
Filter  the  liquor  through  paper., 
to  which  add  the  vitriolic  acid. 
Warn  the  precipitated  powderby 
repeated  affufions  of  water  till  k 
becomes  inlipid1. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  white 
as  that  of  the  tall  pharmacopoeia, 
which  was  made  with  quicklime  j 
and  which  in  fome  pharmacopoeias 
had  the  name  of  lac  fulphuris. 

Precipitated  fulphur  is  not  dif- 
ferent in  quality  from  pure  fulphur 
itfelf;  to  which  it  is  preferred  ia 
unguents,  &c.  only  on  account  of 
its  colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having 
loft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  opera.- 
tion,  or  from  any  new  matter  fuper- 
added  :  for  if  common  fulphur  be 
ground  with  alkaline  falts,  and  fet 
to  fublime,  it  rifes  of  a  like  white 
colour,  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
alkali  remaining  unchanged  ;  and 
if  the  precipitated  fulphur  be  melt- 
ed with  a  gentle  fire,  it  returns  into 
a  yellow  fulphur  again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
name  lac  fulphur'u,,  or  milk  of  Jul- 
phur,  formerly  given,  to  the  pre- 
cipitate, is  by  the  modern  French 
writers  confined  to  the  white  liquor 
before  the  precipitate  has  fallt.a 
from  h, 
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P  RJKP  ARAT A   ANTIMONII. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  ANTIMONY. 


NTIMONY  is  compofed  of  a 

1  JL   metal,  united  with  fulphur. 

M  powdered  antimony  be  expcf- 
ed  to  a  gentle  Sire,  the  iulphur  ex- 
hales :  the  metallic  part  remaining 
in  form  of  a  white  calx,  reducible, 
by  proper  flukes*  into  a  whitifh 
buttle  metal,  called  regttlus. 

1  f  aqua  regia  be  poured  on  crude 
antimony,  the  metallic  part  will  be 
diffolved  ;  and  the  fulphur  thrown 
out,  partly  to  the  fides  of  the  vef- 
fe},  and  partly  to  the  furface  of 
the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a  greyifh 
yellow  iubflance.  This,  feparated 
mid  purified  by  fublimation,  ap- 
pears on  ail  trials  the  fame  with 
pure  common  brim'Aone. 

The  metal  freed  from  the  ful- 
phur r.atcral'y  blended  with  it, 
&rtcl  afterwards  fufed  with  common 
Lrimlione,  refumes  the  isppearance 
and  qualities  of  crude  anti- 
mony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a  me- 
dicine of  the  greateft  power  of  any 
known  fubllance  ;  a  quantity  too 
minute  to  be  feniible  in  the  ten- 
dered balance,  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing violent  effe&s-,  if  taken  dif- 
:,  or  in  a  Coluble  Itatc.  If 
given  in  fucli  a  form  as  to  be  im« 
ii:td::tt!y   rmfcible    with   the  ani- 


mal fluids,  it  proves  violently  e- 
metic,  if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more 
flowly  acted  on,  carthartic  ;  and  ir> 
either  cafe,  if  the  dofe  be  extreme- 
ly fmall,  diaphoretic.  Thus, 
though  vegetable  acids  extract  fo 
little  from  this  metal,  that  the  re- 
mainder feems  to  have  loft  nothing 
of  its  weight,  the  tinctures  prove 
in  no  large  dofes  flrongly  emetic, 
and  in  fmaller  ones  powerfully 
diaphoretic.  The  regulus  has 
been  caft  into  the  form  of  pills, 
which  acted  as  violent  cathartics, 
though  without  fuffering  any 
fenfible  diminution  of  weight  in 
their  paffage  through  the  body  ; 
and  this  repeatedly,  for  a  great 
number  of  times. 

This  metal,  reduced  to  a  ralx, 
becomes  indiiT.sluble  and  inactive. 
The  calx,  neverthelefs,  urged  with 
a  flrong  fire,  melts  into  a  glafs, 
which  is  as  cafy  cf  folution,  and 
as  violent  in  operation  as  the  re- 
gulus itfelf  :  the  glafs,  thoroughly 
mixed  with  fuch  lubltances  as  pre- 
vent its  folubility,  as  wax,  refills, 
and  the  like,  is  again  rendered 
mild. 

Vegetable  acids,   as  has  already 
been  oblerved,  diflblve  but  an   ex- 
tremely   minute    portion    of     this 
metal : 
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metal  :  the  folution  nevcrthelefs  19 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  only 
corrode  it  into  a  powder,  to  which 
they  adhere  fo  flightly  as  to  be 
feparable  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  water,  and  totally  by  fire,  leav- 
ing a  calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared 
by*fire.  The  muriatic  acid  has  a 
very  different  effecl: ;  this  reduces 
the  regulus  into  a  violent  corrofive  ; 
and  though  it  difficultly  unites, 
yet  it  adheres  fo  very  clofely  as 
nor.  to  be  feparable  by  any  ablu- 
tion, nor  by  fire,  and  the  regulus 
arifes  along  with  it  in  djftilla- 
tion. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
power  of  this  metal  :  and  hence 
crude  antimony,  in  which  the  re- 
gulus is  combined  with  fulphur, 
from  one-fourth  to  one  half  of 
its  weight,  proves  altogether 
mild.  If  a  part  of  the  fulphur 
be  taken  away,  by  fuch  opera- 
tions as  do  not  deftroy  or  calcine 
the  metal,  the  remaining  mafs 
becomes  proportionally  more  ac- 
tive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may 
be  expelled  by  deflagration  with 
nitre  ;  the  larger  the  quantity  of 
nitre,  to  a  certain  point,  the  more 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  diffipated, 
and  the  preparation  will  be  the 
more  active.  If  the  quantity  of 
nitre  be  more  than  fufheient  to 
confume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  it, 
deflagrating  with  the  regulus  itfelf, 
renders  it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  like- 
wife  abforbed,  in  fufion,  by  certain 
metals,  and  by  alkaline  falts. 
Thefe  laft,  when  united  with  ful- 
phur, prove  a  menflruum  for  all 
the  metals  (zinc  excepted)  ;  and 
hence,  if  the  fufion  be  long  con- 
tinued, the  regulus  is  taken  up, 
and  rendered  foiuble  in  water. 
From  thefe  particulars  with  re- 


fpec~t  to  antimony,  it  may  naturally 
be  concluded,  that  it  not  only  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  an  ufeful  and  aftive 
medicine,  but  that  it  may  alfo  be 
exhibited  for  medical  purpofes  un- 
der a  great  variety  of  different 
forms,  and  chat  the  effects  of  thefe 
will  be  confiderably  diverfified. 
When  treating  of  antimony  in  the 
materia  medica,  we  have'not  only 
offered  fome  obfervations  on  its  me- 
dical virtues,  but  havealfoexhibited 
a  view  of  its  different  preparations 
for  medical  purpofes,  thrown  into 
a  tabular  form  by  Dr  Black;  which 
we  fhall  proceed  to  defcribe  in 
particular. 

ANTIMONIUM    CALCINA- 

TUM. 

Loud. 

Calcined  dnlhnony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,pov',dered,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Nitre,  powdered,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them,  and  caft  the  mixture  by- 
degrees  into  a  red  hot  crucible. 
Burn  the  white  matter  about 
half  an  hour;  and,  when  cold, 
powder  it :  after  which  wafh 
it  with  difiilied  water. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  this  prepara- 
tion had  the  name  olealx  ant'monii ; 
and  it  may  be  confidered  as  at  lead 
very  nearly  approaching  to  fome 
other  antimonials  of  the  old  phar- 
macopoeias, particularly  to  the 
anttmon'ium  diaphoreticum  ni'ratum, 
antimontum  diaphoreticum  Ictum,  and 
the  nitrum  Jiihiaium  ;  none  of  which 
are  now  received  as  feparate  for- 
mulas of  our  pharmacopoeias,  and 
indeed  even  the  calx  antimonii  it- 
felf, at  leaft  as  thus  prepared,  has 
now  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

The 
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The  calx  of  antimony,  when 
freed  by  warning  from  the  faline 
saatter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not 
altogether  inactive.  Hoffman,  Le- 
mery  and  others,  affure  us,  that 
-they  have  never  experienced  from 
k  any  fuch  effects  as  its  old  name 
emtim'.nium  diaphoretlcum  imports  ; 
XJoerhaave  declares,  that  it  is  a 
snere  metallic  earth,  entirely  def- 
•litute  of  all  medicinal  virtue  :  and 
the  Committee  of  the  London 
College  admit,  that  it  has  no  fen- 
jible  operation.  The  common 
dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcru- 
ple,  or  half  a  drachm  ;  though 
Wilfo.n  relates,  that  he  has  known 
it  given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeat- 
ed two  or  three  times  a  day,  for 
feveral  days  together. 

Some  report  that  this  calx,  by 
fceeping  for  a  length  of  time,  con- 
tracts an  emetic  quality  :  From 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
I,li2  powere  of  thf  reguline  part  are 
not  entirely  deftroyed ;  that  the 
preparation  foas  the  virtues  of  other 
.antirjaofii-ds  which  are  given  as  al- 
teratives ;  that  is,  in  fuch  fmall 
doles  as  not  to  ftimulate  the  pri- 
ma? vi.se  ;  and  that  therefore  cal- 
cined antimony,  is  certainly  among 
the  mildeft  preparations  of  that 
minetai,  and  may  be  ufed  for  chil- 
dren, and  funilar  delicate  eonftitu- 
tior.a,  where  the  Itomach  and  in- 
tefti*.iC3  are  eaiily  affecled.  The 
ohfervation,  however,  from  which 
triefe  concluuons  are  drawn,  doe.s 
?:ot  appear  to  be  well  founded  : 
JjudpvicJ  relates,  that  after  kc::p- 
fug  ths  powder  for  four  years,  it 
proved  as  mild  as  at  fir!l  :  and  the 
ti  [burgjh  pharmacopoeia  with 
jjood  reafon  fufpe&s  that  where 
i..'.".'  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it   bad 


either  been  given  in  fuch'  cafes  as 
would  of  themfelves  have  been  at- 
tended with  this  fymptom,  (for  the 
great  alexipharmac  virtues  attri- 
buted to  it  have  occafioned  it  to  be 
exhibited  even  in  the  more  dange- 
rous malignant  fevers,  and  other 
diforders  which  are  frequently  ac- 
companied with  vomiting),  •or 
that  it  had  not  been  fufficiently 
calcined,  or  perfectly  freed  fiom 
fuch  part  of  the  regulus  as  might 
remain  unealcined.  The  uncalcin- 
ed  part  being  groffer  than  the  true 
calx,  the  feparation  is  effected  by 
often  warning  with  water,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  for  fepa- 
rating  earthy  powders  from  their 
groffer  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
with  nitre  abounding  with  fea-falt, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  con- 
tains fome  portion,  the  medicine 
has  proved  violently  emetic.  This 
effect  is  not  owing  to  any  particu- 
lar quality  of  the  fea  fait,  but  to 
its  quantity,  by  which  the  propor- 
tion of  the  nitre  to  the  antimony  is 
rendered  lefs. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  en- 
tertained refpecting  the  aciivity 
of  the  antimonium  calcinatum, 
yec  the  .London  college  have 
done  right  in  retaining  it.  For 
while  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  to 
be  the  mildeft  of  our  antimorn'als  ; 
there  are  fome  accurate  obferveis 
who  conilder  it  as  by  no  means  in- 
efficacious. Thus  Dr  Healde  tells 
us,  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  it  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  and  is  much  deceived, 
if  when  genuine  it  be  not  produc- 
tive of  20yd  effects, 

ANT  I- 
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ANTIMONIUM  USTUM 
CUM  NITRO.vulgo  CALX 
ANTIMONII  NtTRATA. 

Edlnb. 

Nitrated  Calx  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  calcined  for  makinj 

the  glafs  of  antimony  : 
Nitre,  equal  weights. 

Having  mixed,  and  put  them  into  this  is  often  given  all  at  once  ;  an 
a  crucible,  let  them  be  heated,  inconvenience  not  attending  the 
fo  that  the  matter  (hall  be  of.  a  emetic  tartar;  the  quantity  and 
red  colour  for  an  hour  ;  then  effects  of  which  we  can  gene- 
let  it  be  taken  out  of  the  cruci-  rally  meafure  with  furprifing  mi- 
b'e,    and,    after   powdering   it,     nutenefs. 


to  pnfs  the  pylorus  and  produce 
purging  ;  but,  like  every  other 
preparation  where  the  reguline 
part  is  only  rendered  aftive  by  the 
acid  in  the  llomach,  it  is  in  all 
cafes  uncertain  in  operation  : 
fometimes  proying  perfectly  inert, 
and  at  other  times  very  violent 
in  its  effects.  The  dole  is  gene- 
rally  ten    or   twelve    grains,     and 


let  it  be  repeatedly  warned 
with  warm  water  till  it  be  in- 
fipid. 

As  the  effects  of  every  prepa- 
ration of  antimony,  not  already 
conjoined  with  an  acid,  mufl  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  and  condi- 
tion of  the  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
fo  the  ablution  of  the  bafe  of  the 
nitre  in  this  procefs,  gives  full 
power  to  the  acid  of  the  llomach 
to  aft  as  far  as  poffible  on  the 
calx  :  whereas  when  the  unwarned 
calx  is  employed,  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  the  acid  in  the  ftomach  is 
neutralifed  by  the  alkaline  bafe  of 
the  nitre  adhering  to  the  calx. 

Although  this  preparation  has 
been  confidered  as  being  nearly  a 
complete  calx  of  antimony,  yet  it 
is  a  medicine  of  a  much  more  ac- 
tive nature  than  the  former  ;  and 
in  place  of  being  one  of  the  mildefl  Take  of 
of  the   antimonials,  it  often  ope-  Antimony, 

rates    with     great    violence    when  Nitre,  equal  weights, 

given    in    dofes    of    only    a    few     After  they  are  feparately  powdered 
grains.  and    well   mixed,    let    them    be/ 

It    has  been   thought  by   fome  injected   by   degrees  into  a  red- 

preferable  to  emetic  tartar,    where  hot    crucible  ;   when    the  deto- 


CPvOCUS     ANTIMONII. 

Load. 
Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered  : 

Nitre,    powdered,  of  each  one 

pound  ; 
Sea  fait,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  put  them  by  degrees 
into  a  red  hot  crucible,  and 
melt  them  with  an  augmented 
heat.  Pour  out  the  melted 
matter :  and,  when  cold,  fepa- 
rate  it  from  the  fcoria». 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII,  vulgo 
CROCUS  METALLORUM. 

Edinb. 
Crocus  of  Antimony,  commonly  cal- 
led Crocus  of  Metals. 


the  permanent  effects  of  a  long- 
continued  naufea  are  required,  and 
where   we    wifh    our    antimonials 


3  B 


nation  is  over,  feparate  the 
reddifh  metallic  matter  from  the 
whitiih    cruft  ;     powder  it   and 

eduico- 
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edulcorate  it  by  repeated  wafh- 
ings  with  hot  water,  till  the 
water  comes  off  infipid. 

Here  the  antimonial  fulphur  is 
almoft  totally  confumed,  and  the 
metallic  part  left  divefted  of  its 
corrector.  Thefe  preparations, 
in  dofes  of  from  two  to  fix  grains, 
generally  aft  as  violent  emetics, 
greatly  difordering  the  conftitu- 
tion.  But  the  operation,  like 
that  of  every  preparation  of  anti- 
mony whofe  reguline  part  is  not 
joined  with  an  acid,  muft  be  liable 
to  variations,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  condition  of  the  acid 
in  the  ftomach.  Their  principal 
ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes,  or  as  the 
bafis  of  fome  other  preparations  ; 
it  is  much  ufed  by  the  ferriers, 
who  frequently  give  to  horfes  an 
ounce  or  two  a  day,  divided  in- 
to different  dofes,  as  an  alterative  ; 
in  thefe,  and  other  quadrupeds, 
this  medicine  a&s  chiefly  as  a  dia- 
phoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  make  the  crocus  with  a 
lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than 
what  is  directed  above  ;  and  with- 
out any  farther  melting  than  what 
tniue3  from  the  heat  which  the 
matter  acquires  by  deflagration, 
which  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
is  very  confiderable  :  a  little  com- 
mon fcilt  is  added  by  the  London 
College  to  promote  the  fufion. 
The  mixture  is  put  by  degrees 
into  an  iron  pot  or  mortar,  fome- 
whafe  heated,  and  placed  under  a 
chimney  :  when  the  firft  ladlcfull 
is  in,  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal 
is  thrown  to  it,  which  fets  the 
matter  on  fire  ;  the  reft  of  the 
mixture  is  then  added  by  little  and 
little  ;  the  deflagration  is  foon  over, 
and  the  whole  appears  in  perfect 
fufion  ;  when  cold,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fcorise  ia  found  on  the 


fuiface,  which  are  eafily  knocked 
off  with  a  hammer. 

ANTIMONIUM     MURIA- 

TUM. 

Lond. 

Murialed  Antimony. 

ANTIMONIUM    MURIA- 
TUM,  vulgo  BUTYRUM 
ANTIMONII. 
Edin. 
Muriated  Antimony ,  commonly  cal- 
led, Butter  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Crocus   of  antimony,    powder- 
ed, ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound  ; 
Dry  fea-falt,  two  pounds. 

Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  retort, 
adding  by  degrees  the  fea  fait 
and  crocus  of  antimony,  previ- 
oufly  mixed  \  then  diftil  in  a 
fand-bath.  Let  the  diftilled 
matter  be  expofed  to  the  air 
feveral  days,  and  then  let  the 
fluid  part  be  poured  off  from 
the  dregs. 

The  muriated  antimoay  or 
butter,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  foln- 
tion  of  the  metallic  part  of  the 
antimony  in  the  muriatic  acid. 
This  folution  does  not  fucceed 
with  muriatic  acid  in  its  ordinary 
ftate,  and  cannot  be  effected,  unlefs 
either  the  acid  be  highly  concen- 
trated, and  both  the  ingredients 
itrongly  heated  ;  or  when  the  an- 
timony is  expofed  to  the  vapouis 
of  the  acid  diflilled  from  the  black 
calx  of  mangancfe.  By  this  laih 
procefs  a  perfect  folutiou  of  the 
regulus  of  antimony  in  the  muria- 
tic acid  is  effected.  Of  this  more 
fimple,  more  fafe,  and  lefs  ex- 
peniive  method  of  preparing  mu- 
riated antimony,  an  account  is 
given  by  Mr  RufTci  in  the  Tranf- 
actious 
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a&ions    of  the    Royal    Society   of 
Edinburgh  ;   Vol.  i. 

The  method,  however  now  di- 
rected by  both  the  colleges  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  of  the  other  me- 
thods of  preparing  it,  being  very 
nearly  the  fame  with  Scheele's 
procefs  which  is  given  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Suecica. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 
arifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort 
is  liquefied  by  the  moifture  of 
the  air,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive 
then  when  melted  down  and  rec- 
tified by  heat  ;  though,  it  feems, 
in  either  cafe,  to  be  fufficiently 
ftrong  for  the  purpofes  of  con- 
fuming  fungous  flefh  and  the  cal- 
lous lips  of  ulcers.  It  is  remark, 
able,  that  though  this  faline  con- 
crete readily  and  almoft  entirely 
diffolves  by  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  white 
powder  feparating,  it  neverthelefs 
will  not  difiolve  directly  in  water  : 
even  when  previoufly  liquefied  by 
the  air,  the  addition  of  water  will 
precipitate  the  folution.  And 
accordingly,  by  the  addition  of 
water  is  formed  that  once  cele- 
brated article  known  by  the  title 
of  mercurjus  vita,  or  Algaroth' s poiv  • 
dsr.  This  preparation,  though 
never  ufed  by  itfelf,  is  employed 
both  by  the  Edinburgh  and  by 
fome  of  the  foreign  colleges,  in 
the  formation  of  emetic  tartar, 
the  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  anti- 
monials. 

PULVIS     ANTIM0NIALI3, 

Land. 
Antimonial  poiuder. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  ccarfely  powdered  ; 
Hartfborn-fnavings,    each    two' 
pounds. 


ANTIMONIUM     CALCA- 
REO  PHOSPHORATUM, 
five     PULVIS    ANTIMO- 
N1ALIS. 

Edin. 

CalcareO'Phofphorated  Antimony,  or 

Antimonial  powder. 

Take  of 

Antimony,   in     coarfe    powder, 

two  pounds  ; 
Saw-dud   of  bones,    ivory,    or 
hartfhorn,  two  pounds. 

Mix,  and  put  thein  into  a  wide 
red-hot  iron  pot,  ftirring  con- 
ftantly  till  the  mafs  acquires  a 
grey  colour.  Powder  the  mat- 
ter when  cold,  and  put  it  into 
a  coated  crucible.  Lute  to  it 
another  crucible  inverted,  which, 
has  a  fmall  hole  in  its  bottom  : 
augment  the  fire  by  degrees 
to  a  red  heat,  and  keep  it  fo 
for  two  hours.  Laftly,  reduce 
the  matter,  when  cold,  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

This  preparation  is  the  genuine 
James's  powder,  than  which 
fcarcely  any  patent  medicine  more- 
attracted  the  attention  of  the 
medical  practitioners  and  the  peo« 
pie  of  England.  Its  efficacy  in 
curing  fevers  foon  brought  it 
into  celebrity  ;  and  it  was  at  firfi; 
frequently  ufed  by  the  patients 
without  the  approbation  of  the 
attending  phyficians  ;  afterwards 
however  we  find  phyficians  of 
refpedlibility  and  experience  pre-? 
fcribing  this  powder,  without 
knowing  what  peculiar  preparation 
it  was,  any  farther  than  that  it 
was  fome  kind  of  calx  of  anti- 
mony. It  could  not  be  prepared  by 
following  the  directions  of  the 
fpecification  depofited  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  by  Dr  James 

when 
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when  he  took  out  his  patent  ; 
hencefidelis  was  an  epithet  which, 
although  it  ought  to  be  effential 
to  every  phyfician,  could  not  with 
propriety  be  bellowed  on  him  : 
And,  what  farther  (hews  his  dif- 
pofition  to  deceive,  it  was  not, 
at  the  time  he  took  out  his  patent, 
a  new  medicine  or  preparation, 
but  was  fully  defcribed  by  phyfi- 
cians  and  chemifts  upwards  of  "120 
years  before.  About  thirty  years 
had  elapled,  fince  its  being  intro- 
duced into  practice  in  E.itain, 
before  its  real  compofition  became 
known,  for  which  the  world  is 
indebted  to  the  ingenious  Dr 
Pearfon  of  London,  who  has* 
analytically  and  fynthetically  de- 
monftrated,  by  a  very  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  well  contrived 
experiments,  that  James's  pow 
der  is  a  compound  of  calx  of 
antimony  and  phofphorated  lime. 
Dr  Pearfon's  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  thefe  experiments, 
was  read  in  the  Royal  Society  at 
London  on  June  23d,  1791. 

This  powder  is  given  as  an 
alterative  and  fudorilic  in  dofes  of 
about  five,  fix,  or  feven  grains  ; 
in  which  quantity  it  frequently 
produces  naufea  and  fometimes 
vomiting  and  purging.  Its  prin* 
cipal  ufe  is  in  removing  obstruc- 
tions or  fupprefiior.s  of  the  infen- 
iible  perfpiration  which  fo  often 
produce  fevers  ;  and  hence  its 
great  efficacy  in  putting  a  itop  to 
the  progrefs  of  ievcral  fevers,  or 
in  preventing  them  from  coming 
on  after  taking  cold. 

SULPHUR      ANTIMONII 
PRJECIPITATUM. 
Lend. 

Precipitated  Julphur  of  Ar.timory. 

Take  of 
Antimony,  powdered, two  pound?; 


Water  of  pure  kali,  four  pints  5 
Diddled  water,  three  pints. 
Mix,  and  boil  them  with  a  flow  fire 
for  three  hours,  conflantly  flir- 
ring,  and  adding  diftilled  water 
as  it  ihall  be  wanted  ;  ftrain 
the  hot  ley  through  a  double  li- 
nen cloth,  and  into  the  liquor, 
while  yet  hot,  drop  by  degrees 
as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid  as 
is  fufficient  to  precipitate  the  ful- 
phur.  Wafh  off  the  vitriolated 
kali  with  warm  water. 

SULPHUR      ANTIMONII 
PRJECIPITATUM,  vulgo 
SULPHUR    AURATUM 
ANTIMONII. 

Edin. 
Precipitated  fulphur    of   Antimony^ 
commonly  called   Golden  Julphur 
of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Cauilic  ley,  four  pounds  ; 
Water,  three  pounds; 
Antimony  powderedtwopounds. 

Eoil  them  in  a  covered  iron  pot 
for  three  hours,  adding  more 
water  if  neceffary,  frequently 
ftirring  the  mixture  with  an 
iron  fpatula  :  drain  the  liquor 
while  warm  through  a  double 
cloth,  and  add  as  much  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  as  is  neceffary  to 
precipitate  the  fulphur,  which 
mull  be  well  walhed  with  plenty 
of  water. 

The  foregoing  preparations  arc 
not  lliiclly  fulphurs  ;  they  contain 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  me- 
tallic part  of  tne  antimony,  which 
is  reducible  fiom  them  by  proper 
fluxes.  Thefe  medicines  mull 
needs  be  liable  to  <?reat  variation  in 

o 

point  of  llrength  ;  and  in  this  re- 
fpect  they  are,  perhnps,  the  mott 
precarious,  though  fome  have  af. 
firmed   that   they    are    the    moll 

ccr- 
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certain,  of  the  antimonial  medi- 
cines. 

They  prove  emetic  when  taken 
on  an  empty  ftomach,  in  a  dofe  of 
four,  five  or  fix  grains  ;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  fcarcely  prefcrib- 
ed  with  this  intention  ;  being 
chiefly  ufed  as  alterative  deobftru- 
ents,  particularly  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders.  Their  emetic  quality  is 
eafily  blunted,  by  making  them  up 
into  pills  with  refins  or  extracts, 
and  giving  them  on  a  full  ftomach  : 
with  thefe  cautions,  they  have  been 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  fixteen 
grains  a- day,  and  continued  for  a 
confiderabletime,  without  occaiion- 
ing  any  difturbanc'e  upwards  or 
downwards.  As  their  ftrength  is 
precarious,  they  mould  be  taken 
at  firft  in  very  fmall  dofes,  and  in- 
creafed  by  degrees  according  to 
their  effecl:. 

A  composition  of  fulphur  of 
antimony  and  calomel  (See Pilule 
Hydrargyri  Muriata  Mitis 
Compos itje)  has  been  found  a 
powerful  and  fafe  alterative  in  cu- 
taneous diforders  ;  and  has  been 
productive  of  good  effects  in  fome 
obftinate  venereal  complaints. 

ANTIMONIUM    TARTARI- 

SATUM. 

Loud. 

Tartarifed  Antimony . 

Take  of 

Crocus  of  antimony,  powdered, 
one  pound  and  an  half; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,   two  pounds  ; 

Diltilled  water,  two  giiions. 
Boil  in  a  glafs  veffcl  about  a  quarter 

of  an  hour  :  filter  through  paper, 

and  fet  aiide  the   {trained  liquor 

to  cryftallife. 


ANTIMONIUM    TARTARI- 
SATUM,  vulgo  TARTARUS 
EMETICUS. 
Edln. 
Tartarifed  antimony,  commonly  cal- 
led Emetic  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Muriated  antimony  what  quan- 
tity you  pleafe  ;  pour  it  into 
warm  water,  in  which  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  purified  lixive 
has  been  previously  diffolved, 
that  the  antimonial  powder 
may  be  precipitated,  which 
after  being  well  warned  is  to 
be  dried. 
Then  to  five  pounds  of  water  add 

of  this    powder   nine    drachms, 

and  of  cryftals  of  tartar,   in  very 
■  fine  powder,   two  ounces  and    a 

half  ;   boil  for    a  little   till  the 

powders  be  diffolved. 
Let  the  drained  folution  be  flowly 

evaporated  in  a  glafs  veffel  to  a 

pellicle,  fo  that  cryftals  may  be 

formed. 

We  have  here  two  modes  of 
making  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  the 
antimonial  preparations,  long 
known  in  the  Ihops  under  the  name 
of  emetic  tartar.  Thefe  modes 
differ  coniiderably  from  each  other  j 
but  in  both,  the  antimony  is  united 
with  the  acid  of  the  tartar  The 
procefs  given  in  the  London  col- 
lege is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
in  former  editions  of  their  Phar- 
macopoeia, while  that  now  adopt- 
ed by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  of 
later  date.  Good  emetic  tartar  is 
without  doubt  produced  by  either 
of  them  ;  but  when  the  precipitate 
from  the  muriatic  acid  is  ufed, 
there  is  the  leait  chance  of  the 
medicine  being  uncertain  in  point 
of  ftrengih  :  and  this  method 
comes  recommended  to  us  on  the 
authority    of    Bergman,    Scheele, 

and 
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and  fome  other  of  the  firft  names 
in  cbemiftry.  Bergman  advifes, 
that  the  calx  be  precipitated  by 
fimple  water,  as  being  leait  liable 
to  variation,  and  this  is  the  direc- 
tion followed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Roffica.  But  when  the  calx  is 
precipitated  by  an  alkaline  ley,  as 
is  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, it  is  more  entirely  freed 
from  the  muriatic  acid,  and  will  of 
courfe  be  milder. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs, 
whether  precipitate  or  crocus 
have  been  ufed,  the  quantity  of  the 
antimonial  ought  always  to  be 
fome  drachms  more  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  faturating  the 
acid  of  the  tartar,  fo  that  no  cryftals 
may  fhoot  which  are  not  impreg- 
nated with  the  antimony.  After 
the  cryftals  are  all  feparated  from 
the  liquor,  they  ought  to  be  rub- 
bed together  in  a  glafs  mortar  into 
a  fine  powder,  that  the  medicine 
may  be  of  uniform  ilrength. 

Emetic  tartar  is,  of  all  the  pre- 
parations of  antimony,  the  moil 
certain  in  its  operation. 

It  will  be  fufficient,in  confidering 
the  medicinal  effects  of  antimonials, 
that  we  fhould  obferve,  once  for 
all,  that  their  emetic  property  de- 
pends on  two  different  conditions 
of  the  reguline  part  :  the  firft  is 
where  the  reguline  part  is  only 
active,  by  being  rendered  fo  from 
meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach  :  the  fecond  is,  where  the  re- 
guline part  is  already  joined  with 
an  acid  rendering  it  active.  It  is 
obvious  that  thofe  preparation?, 
reducible  to  the  firft  head,  mult 
always  be  of  uncertain  operation, 
Such  then  is  the  equal  uncertainty 
in  the  chemical  condition  and  me- 
dicinal effects  of  the  croci,  the 
hepata,  and  the  calces  ;  all  of 
which  procelhs  arc  different  Heps 
or  degrees  of  freeing  the  reguline 


part  from  fulphur  and  calcining  it. 
It  is  equally  plain,  that  the  pre- 
parations coming  under  the  fecond 
head,  muft  be  always  conftant  and 
certain  in  their  operation.  Such 
a  one  is  emetic  tartar,  the  dofe  and 
effects  of  which  we  can  raeafure 
with  great  exactnefs.  It  is  one  of 
the  bed  of  the  antimonial  emetics, 
acting  more  powerfully  than  the 
quantity  of  crocus  contained  in  it 
would  do  by  itfelf,  though,  it  does 
not  fo  much  ruffle  the  conftitu- 
tion. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  effect 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  four 
grains.  It  may  likewife  be  advan- 
tageoufly  given  in  much  fmaller 
dofes,  as  a  naufeating  and  fudorific 
medicine. 

ANTIMONIUM  VITRIFICA- 

TUM. 

Lond. 

Vitrified  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Powdered   antimony,  four  oun- 
ces. 

Calcine  it  in  a  broad  earthen  veffel 
with  a  fire  gradually  railed,  ftir- 
ring  it  with  an  iron  rod  until  it 
no  longer  emits  fmoke.  Put 
this  powder  into  a  crucible,  fo 
as  to  fill  two  thirds  of  it.  A 
cover  being  fitted  on,  make  a 
fire  under  it,  at  firft  moderate, 
afterwards  ftronger,  until  the 
matter  be  melted.  Pour  out 
the  melted  glafs. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

Edhu 

Glifs  -of  Antimony. 

Strew  antimony,  beat  into  a  coarfe 

powder  like  fand,  upon  a  (hallow 

unglazed    earthen     veffel,     and 

apply  a  gentle  heat  underneath, 

that 
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that  the  antimony  may  be  heat- 
ed (lowly :  keeping  it  at  the 
fame  time  continually  ftirring  to 
prevent  it  from  running  into 
lumps.  White  vapours  of  a 
fulphureous  fmell  will  arife  from 
it.  If  they  ceafe  to  exhale  with 
the  degree  of  heat  firfl  applied, 
increafe  the  fire  a  little,  fo  that 
vapours  may  again  arife :  go  on 
in  this  manner,  till  the  powder, 
when  brought  to  a  red  heat, 
exhales  no  more  vapours.  Melt 
this  powder  in  a  crucible  with 
an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  affumes 
the  appearance  of  melted  glafs  ; 
then  pour  it  out  on  a  heated 
brafs  plate  or  difh. 

The  calcination  of  antimony, 
in  order  to  procure  tranfparent 
glafs,  fucceeds  very  flowly,  unlefs 
the  operator  be  wary  and  circum- 
fpect  in  the  management  of  it. 
The  mod  convenient  veffel  is  a 
broad  mallow  diih,  or  a  fmooth 
flat  tile,  placed  under  a  chimney. 
The  antimony  fhould  be  the  purer 
fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the 
apex  of  the  cones ;  this  grofsly  pow- 
dered, is  to  be  evenly  fpread  over 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  fo  as  not 
to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  on  any  part.  The  fire  mould 
be  at  firft  no  greater  than  is  juft 
fufficient  to  raife  a*  fume  from  the 
antimony,  which  is  to  be  now  and 
then  ftirred  :  when  the  fumes  be- 
gin to  decay,  increafe  the  heat, tak- 
ing care  not  to  raife  it  fo  high  as  to 
melt  the  antimony,  or  run  the 
powder  into  lumps  :  after  fome 
time  the  veffel  may  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  date  until  the 
matter  v/ill  not,  upon  being  ftir- 
red,  any  longer  fume.  If  this 
part  of  the  procefs  be  duly  con- 
ducted, the  antimony  will  appear 
in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any 
lumps,  and  of  a  grey  colour. 


With  this  powder  fill  two-thirds 
of  a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a  wind- 
furnace.  Gradually  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  calx  be  in  perfect  fu- 
fion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and  then 
examined  by  dipping  a  clean  iron 
wire  into  it.  If  the  matter  which 
adheres  to  the  end  of  the  wire  ap- 
pears fmooth  and  equally  tranfpa- 
rent, the  vitrification  is  completed, 
and  the  glafs  may  be  poured  out 
upon  a  hot  fmooth  (lone  or  copper- 
plate, and  fuffered  to  cool  flowly 
to  prevent  its  cracking  and-  flying 
in  pieces.  It  is  of  a  tranfparent 
yellowiih  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  is  faid  to  be 
prepared  with  certain  additions  ; 
which  may,  perhaps,  render  it  not 
fo  fit  for  the  purpofe  here  defign- 
ed.  By  the  method  above  direct- 
ed, it  may  be  eafily  made  of  the  re- 
quifite  perfection  without  any  ad- 
dition. 

As  antimony  may  be  rendered 
newly  or  altogether  inactive  by 
calcination,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  calx^md  glafs  of  the  pre- 
fent  procefs  would  be  likewife  in- 
ert. But  here  the  calcination  is 
far  lefs  perfect  than  in  the  other 
cafe,  when  the  regulus  is  deflagrat- 
ed with  nitre  :  there  the  calx  is 
of  perfect  whkenefs,  and  a  glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  ad- 
dition of  any  faline  flux,  for  of  it- 
felf  it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little 
colour  :  but  here  the  calx  is  grey„ 
and  the  glafs  of  a  high  colour. 
The  calcined  antimony  is  faid  by 
Boerhaave  to  be  violently  emetic. 
Experience  has  fhewn  that  the 
glafs  is  fo  much  fo  as  to  be  uufafc 
for  internal  ufe.  At  prefent  it  is 
chiefly  employed  in  forming  fome 
other  aniimonial  preparations, 
particularly  the  Vitrum  axthnonis 
ceratum,  the  next  article  to  be  men- 
tioned -, 
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ttoned  ;  and  the  vinum  antimon'ti, 
afterwards  to  be  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  Wines.  It  is  alfo  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  emetic  tartar;  and  it  was 
directed  for  that  purpofe  in  a  for- 
mer edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

VITRUM    ANTIMONII    CE- 
RATUM. 

Edlnb. 
Cerated  Glafs  of  Ant'imt  ny. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a  drachm  ; 
Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  veffel, 
and  throw  into  it  the  powdered 
glafs  :  keep  the  mixture  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour,  con- 
tinually flirting  it ;  then  pour 
it  out  on  paper,  and  when  cold 
grind  it  into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with 
a  very  gentle  heat :  after  it  has 
been  about  twenty  minutes  on  the 
fire,  it  begins  to  change  its  colour, 
and  in  ten  more  comes  near  to 
that  of  Scottiih  fnuff ;  which  is  a 
mark  of  its  being  fufficiently  pre- 
pared ;  the  quantity  fet  down  a 
bove,  lofes  about  one  drachm  of 
its  weight  in  the  procefs. 

This  medicine  was  for  fome 
time  much  efteemed  in  dyfenteries  : 
feveral  inftances  of  its  good  effects 
in  thefe  cafes  may  be  feen  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
EiTays.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  twenty,  according 
to  the  age  and  flrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  its  operation,  it  makes 
fome  perfons  lick,  and  vomit  ;  it 
purges  almoil  everyone;  though 
it  has  fometimes  effected  a  cure 
without  occafioning  any  evacuation 


or  ficknefs.  It  is  now,  however, 
much  lefs  ufed  than  formerly. 

Mr  Geoffroy  gives  two  pretty 
fingular  preparations  of  glafs  of 
antimony,  which  feem  to  have 
fome  affinity  with  this.  One  is. 
made  by  digefting  the  glafs,  very 
finely  levigated,  with  a  foliation  of 
maftich  made  in  fpirit  of  wine,  for 
three  or  four  days,  now  and  then 
fhaking  the  mixture  ;  and  at  lafl 
evaporating  the  fpirit  fo  as  to  leave 
the  mailich  and  glafs  perfectly 
mixed.  Glafs  of  antimony  thus 
prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove  e- 
metic,  but  to  act  merely  as  a  ca- 
thartic, and  that  not  of  the  violent 
kind.  A  preparation  like  this 
was  firft  publiihed  by  Hartman, 
under  the  name  of  Chylijla. 

The  other  preparation  is  made 
by  burning  fpirit  of  wine  on  the 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
der being  every  time  exquifitely 
rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The  dofe 
of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty:  it  is  faid  to 
operate  mildly  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  fometimes  to  prove 
fudorific. 

CERUSSA  ANTIMONII. 

Brun. 
Ccrujfe  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  • 

Regulus  of  antimony,  one  part  ; 

Nitre,  three  parts. 
Deflagrate   them   together    in    the 

manner  directed  for  the  antimo- 

nium  calcinatum. 

The  refult  of  this  procefs  and 
that  formerly  directed  for  the  cal- 
cined antimony  are  nearly  the 
fame. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  nfe  fo  much 
nitre  here,  as  when  antimony  it- 
felf  is  employed  :     Lr  the  fufphur 

which 
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which  the  crude  mineral  contains, 
and  which  requires  for  its  diffipa- 
tion  nearly  an  equal  weight  of 
nitre  to  the  antimony,  is  here  al- 
ready feparated.  Two  parts  of 
nitre  to  one  of  the  regulus  are 
fufficient.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  have  an  over  than  an  under  pro- 
portion of  nitre,  left  fome  parts  of 
the  regulus  fhould  efcape  being 
•fufficiently  calcined. 

KERMES    MINERALE. 

Suec. 
■Kermet  Mineral. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  powdered,  half 

a  pound  4 
Fixed    vegetable     alkali,     two 

pounds  ^ 
Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Boil  them  together  in  an  iron  pot 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  con- 
tinually ftirring  the  mixture 
with  an  iron  fpatula,  and  filter 
as  fpeedily  as  pof&ble  while  it  is 
hot.  The  filtered  liquor  fet  in 
a  cool  place,  will  foon  depofite 
a  powder  which  muft  be  re- 
peatedly walked,  firft  with 
cold,  and  afterwards  with  warm, 
water  until  it  be  perfectly  ia- 
lipid. 

This  medicine  has  long  been 
greatly  efteetned,  efpecially  in 
France,  under  the  names  oi Kermes 
mineral,  Pulvh  Cartheufumus,  Poudre 
iles  Chartreux,  &c.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  preparation  of  Glauber, 
and  for  fome  time  kept  a  great 
fecret,  till  at  length  the  French 
king  purchafed  the  preparation 
from  M.  de  Laligerie,  for  a 
confiderable  fum,  and  communi- 
cated it  to  the  public  in  the  year 
1720.  In  virtue,  it  is  not  diffe- 
rent from  the  fulphurs  above- 
'  mentioned  j     all    of    them    owe 


their  efficicy  to  a  part  of  She 
regulus  of  the  antimony,  which 
the  alkaline  fak,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  fulphur,  renders  foluble  in 
water. 

Chemills  are,  however,  divided 
in  their  opinions  with  refpect  to 
the  precife  chemical  condition  of 
the  reguline  part  in  the  prepara- 
tions called  Hepata  antimonu. 
Some  have  alleged  that  they  con- 
tain not  'a  particle  of  alkaline 
fait  :  It  is  at  any  rate  certain, 
that  the  quantity  and  condition 
of  the  reguline  part  muft  vary- 
according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients,  the 
time  of  the  precipitation,  the 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  caufticity 
of  the  alkali  employed,  and  feve- 
ral  other  circumftances.  At 
beft,  the  whole  of  them  are 
liable  to  the  fame  uncertainty  in 
their  operation  as  the  calces  of 
antimony. 

PANACEA  ANTIMONIL 

Panacea  of  Antimony . 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces  ; 

Nitre,  two  ounces  ; 

Common  fait,    an  ounce  and   a 

half  ; 
Charcoal,  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder9 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a  red 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoonful 
at  a  time,  -continuing  the  fire 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
laft  inje&ion  ;  then  either  pour 
the  matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it 
cool  in  the  crucible  ;  which 
when  cold  muft  be  broken  to 
get  it  out.  In  the  bottom 
will  be  found  a  quantity  of  re- 
gulus ;  above  this  a  compact 
liver-coloured  fubftance  ;  and 
on  the  top,  a  more  fpongy 
mafs  :  this  iaft  is  to  be  reduced 
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Into  powder,  edulcorated  with 
Water,  and  dried,  when  it  ap- 
pears, of  a  fine  golden  co- 
lour. 

This   preparation  is   fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  baiis  of  Lockyer's 

CUh%  which  were  formerly  a  cele- 
rated  purge.    Tcr*  grains  of  the 


powder,  mixed  with  an  ouncft 
of  white  fugar-candy,  and  made 
up  into  a  mafs  with  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacantb,  may  be  divided 
into  an  hundred  fmall  pills  ;  of 
which  one,  two,  or  three,  taken 
at  a  time,  are  faid  to  work  geatly 
by  ftool  and  vomit. 


CHAP, 
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PREPARATIONS    M    SILVER: 


ARGENTtM    NITRATUM* 

Land. 

Nitrated  Sifoef* 

•Take  of 

Silver)  one  ounce1  ; 
Dilute  nitrous  acid»   four  oun- 
ces. 

t)i{Tolve  the  filver  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  in  a  glafs  veffel  with  a 
land  heat }  then  evaporate  with 
an  heat  gently  raifed ;  afterwards 
melt  the  refiduum  in  a  crucible, 
carefully  avoiding  too  great  a 
heat,  and  pour  it  into  proper 
moulds* 

ARGENTOM    KiTRATtlM, 
vulgo    CAUSTICUM     >LU- 
NARE. 

Edln. 

"Nitrated  Silver,   commonly  -callecf 

Lunar  Caujlk. 

Take  of 
■Pureft    filvef,     beat    thin    and 

cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces  ; 
Dilute  nitroua  acid,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Piftilied  water,  four  ounces, 


Diffolve  the  filver  in  a  phial  witk 
a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporate 
the  folutiort  to  dryiiefs.  Theit 
put  the  mafs  into  a  large  cru- 
cible, and  apply  the  heat,  at 
6rft  gently,  but  augment  it  by 
degrees  till  the  mafs  flows  like 
oil ;  then  pour  it  into  irojri 
moulds,  previoufly  heated,  and 
greafed  with  tallow.  The  lu- 
nar cauftic  mull  be  kept  in  well 
iiopt  phials. 

These  prbceffes  do  not  differ  irt 
any  material  particular* 

Strong  nitrous  acid  will  diflblve 
about  half  its  weight  of  pure 
filver  ;  ahd  the  diluted  acid  for- 
merly defcribed,  proportionally 
Jef3  according  to  its  quantity  of 
pure  nitrous  acid.  Sometimes 
this  acid  cohtains  a  portion  of 
the  vitriolic,  of  muriatic  acid  s 
which,  however  minute,  renders 
it  unfit  for  diifolving  this  metal, 
arid  mould  therefore  be  carefully 
feparated  before  the  folution  be 
attempted.  The  method  which 
the  refiners  employed  for  examin- 
ing   the  purily  of  their  aquafortis 
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(for  fo  tl-icy  carll  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  pure  nitrous  acid, 
and  water,)'  and  purifying  it  if 
neceflary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a 
few  drops  of  a  perfeft  folution  of 
filver  already  made  :  if  the  liquor 
remain  clear,  and  grow  not  in  the 
leaft  turbid  or  whitifh,  it  is  fit 
for  ufe  °t  otherwife,  they  add  a 
fmall  quantity  more  of  the  folu- 
tion, which  immediately  turns 
the  whole  of  a  milky  white  co- 
lour ;  the  mixture  being  then 
fullered  to  reft  for  fome  time, 
depolites  a  white  fediment  ;  from 
which  it  is  warily  decanted,  ex- 
amined' afrefh,  and,  if  need  be, 
farther  purified  by  a  freih  addition 
of  the  folution. 

The  filver  beat  into  thin  platea 
ss  directed  in  the  fecond  of  the 
ahove  procefles,  needs  not  be  cut 
in  pieces  :  the  folution  will  go  on 
the  more  fpeedily,  if  they  are 
only  turned  round  into  fpiral  cir- 
cumvolutions, fo  as  to  be  conve- 
niently got  into  the  glafs,  with 
care  that  the  feveral  furfaces  do 
not  touch  each  other.  By  this 
management,  a  greater  extent  of 
the  furface  is  expofed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  raenftruum,  than  when 
the  plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and 
laid  above  each  other.  It  is  ne- 
veflary  to  employ  very  putc  wa- 
ter ;  for  molt  fiuline  matters 
precipitate  a  part  of  the  filver. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter  'r  for 
it  bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly, 
and  is  confequently  apt  to  run 
over.  During  this  time,  alfo, 
little  drop;;  are  now  and  then 
fpirted  up,  whofe  caullicity  is 
increafed  by  their  heat,  agaioft 
which  the  operator  ought  there- 
fore to  be  on  his  guard.  The 
fiie  mull  be  kept  moderate  till  this 
ebullition  ceafcS)  aud  till  the  mut- 


ter becomes  confident  in  the  heat 
that  made  it  boil  before  :  then 
quickly  increafe  the  Sre  till  the 
matter  flows  thin  at  the  bottom, 
like  oil,  when  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately poured  into  the  mould, 
without  waiting  till  the  fumea 
ceafe  to  appear  -,  for  when  this 
happens,  the  preparation  proves 
not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely 
into  the  mould,  but  is  likewifc 
Iefs  corrofive  than  it.  ought  to 
be. 

For  want  of  a  proper  iron  mould,, 
one  may  be  formed  of  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  not  too  moift,  by 
making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a 
fmooth  ftick  firft  greafed,  as  many 
holes  as  there  is  occafion  for  : 
pour  the  liquid  matter  into  thefe 
cavities,  and  when  congealed  take 
it  out  by  breaking  the  mould. 
Each  piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean 
from  the  greafe,  and  to  keep  the 
air  from  afting  on  them,  they 
mult  be  fpeedily  put  into  well  ftopt 
phials. 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong 
caullic ;  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed as  fuch,  for  confunaing 
warts  and  other  flefhy  excrefcen- 
ce:>  keeping  down  fungous  flefii 
in  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  other 
fimiiar  ufea.  It  is  rarely  applied 
where  a  deep  efchar  is  required, 
as  in  the  laying  open  of  impolthu- 
mations  and  tumours  ;  for  the 
quantity  neceflary  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  liquefying  by  the  moiftuic 
of  the  flcin,  fpreads  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  intended 
to  operate. 

PILUL/E    LUNA  RES. 
7ix  Lunar  Pills. 

DiiTolve   pure   lilver  in  aquafortis, 

;is  in  the  foregoing  procefs;  and 

after   due  evaporation,    fct    the 

liquor    to    crj  (lallife.     Let   the 

crv;v.als 
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cryilals  be  again  diflblved  In 
common  water,  and  mixed  with 
a  folution  of  equal  their  weight 
of  nitre.  Evaporate  this  mix- 
ture to  drynefs,  and  continue 
the  exficcation  with  a  gentle 
heat,  keeping  the  matter  con- 
ftantly  ftirring  till  no  more 
fumes  arife. 

Here  it  is  neceflary  to  continue 
the  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely  ceafe, 
as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to 
be  diflipated  than  in  the  preceding 
procefs.  The  preparation  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,.  in  tafte  very  fharp,  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous :  appli- 
ed to  ulcers,  it  afts  as  a  cauftic, 
but   it   is   much  milder  than  the 


foregoing.  Bcnerhaave,  Boylej> 
and  others,  commend  it  highly  in 
hydropic  cafes.  The  former  aflures 
us,  that  two  grains  of  it  made  in- 
to a  pill  with  crumb  of  bread  and 
a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  ars 
empty  ftomach  (fome  warm  water, 
fweetened  with  honey,  being 
drank  immediately  after),  purge 
gently  without  griping,  and  bring 
away  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
almpft  without  the  patient's  per- 
ceiving it  :  that  it  kills  worms9 
and  cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous 
diforders.  He  neverthelefs  cau- 
tions againfl  ufing  it  too  freely,  or 
in  too  large  a  dofe  ;  and  obferves9 
that  it  always  proves  corrollve  and 
weakening  to  the  ftomach. 


CHAP. 
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PREPARATIONS  OF  IRON. 


FERR1  LIMATURA  PURI- 
FICATA. 

Edin. 
Purified  Iron  filings* 

Cover  the  filings  with  a  piece  of 
gauze,  or  with  the  bottom  of  a 
fine  iieve,  and  through  this  draw 
the  iron  filings  with  a  magnet. 

This  is  a  very  effectual  method 
of  purifying  iron  filings  from  brafs 
and  other  matters  with  which 
they  may  be  accidentally  mixed. 
The  magnet,  if  held  over  the  fil- 
ing*, is  apt  to  attract  the  filings 
in  bunches  or  clutter?,  which  may 
entang's  in  them  fand  or  other 
metata ;  but  by  drawing  them 
through  the  gauze,  they  come  up 
iingle,  and  confcquently  perfectly 
pure. 

fer:u  SQUAMA  PURIFl- 

CATJE. 

EJin. 

Purifii  J  It  on  Sculs. 

I. ft  Iron  Scalo  (collected  at  the 
toot   of  a  iiluckfmiih'8   auvilj 


be  purified  by  means  of  a  mag- 
net. The  magnet  will  attract 
only  the  fmaller  and  more  pure 
fcales,  leaving  the  larger  and 
more  impure  behind. 

The  gauze  is  ufelefs  in  this  cafe, 
becaufe  the  fcales  are  a  calx  of 
iron,  and  not  fo  violently  attrac* 
ted  by  the  magnet  as  the  iron  in 
its  metallic  ftate  is;  hence  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  drawn  up  in 
bunches  as  the  filings  are. 

FERRUM  AMMON1ACALE, 

Land. 
Atnmoniacal  Iron, 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound? 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds* 

Mix,  and  lubh'me.  What  remain* 
at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  mix 
by  rubbing  together  with  the 
fublimed  matter,  and  again  fab- 
liau-« 
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TERRUM    AMMONIATUM, 
rulgo    FLORES     MARTI- 
ALES. 
Edtn. 
jimmoniakd  Iron,   commonly   cal- 
led martial 'flowers. 

Take  of 

Burnt  vitriolated   Iron  warned 
and  well  dried  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  equal  weights. 
Having   mixed  them    well,    fub- 

lime. 

Though  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion directed  by  the  two  colleges 
is  here  different,  yet  the  prepara- 
tion is  fundamentally  the  fame  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  fay 
which  mode  of  preparation  is  to 
be  preferred  as  the  eafieft  and 
beft. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  de- 
pends principally  on  the  fire  be- 
ing haftily  raifed,  that  the  fal  am- 
Bioniac  may  not  fublime  before  the 
lieat  be  great  enough  $o  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  iron.  Hence  giafs  veffels  are 
not  fo  proper  as  earthen  or  iron* 
ones  ;  for  when  the  former  are 
ufed,  the  fire  cannot  be  raifed  quick- 
ly enough  without  endangering 
the  breaking  of  them.  The  moft 
convenient  veffel  is  an  iron  pot  ; 
to  which  may  be  luted  an  inverted 
earthen  jar,  having  a  fmall  hole  in 
its  bottom  to  fuffer  the  elaiiic  va- 
pours, which  arife  during  the  ope* 
ration,  to  efcape.  It  is  of  advan- 
tage to  thoroughly  mix  the  ingre- 
dients together,  moiften  them 
with  a  little  water,  and  then  gent- 
ly dry  them  j  and  to  repeat  the 
pulverifation,  hume&ation,  and 
exficcation  two  or  three  times  or 
oftener.  If  this  method  be  fol- 
^owed,  the  fal  ajsyrion.ia.c  may  be 


increased  to  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  the  iron,  or  farther  ;  and  a 
fingle  fublimation  will  often  be 
fufficient  to  raife  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  highly  aperient  and  attenuating; 
though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the 
reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  molt 
only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been 
found  of  fervice  in  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  in  dif- 
tempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  as  the 
rickets.  From  two  or  three 
grains  to  ten  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus :  it 
is  iraufeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefs 
in  fpirituous  tinfture)  ;  and  oc- 
cafions  pills  to  fweli  and  crumble3 
except  fuch  as  are  made  of  the 
gums. 

FERRI  RUBIGO. 

Loud. 
Ruji  of  Iran* 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound. 

Expofe  them  to  the  air,  often 
moiftening  them  with  water, 
until  they  be  corroded  into  ruft ; 
then  powder  them  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  wafh  off  with  diftil- 
led  water  the  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

But  the  remainder,  which  cannot 
by  moderate  rubbing  be  reduc- 
ed into  a  powder  capable  of  be- 
ing eafily  warned  off,  mult  be 
moiftened,  expofed  to  the  air 
for  a  longer  time,  and  again, 
powdered  and  wafhed  as  before 
Let  the  wafhed  powder  be  dri- 
ed. 
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FERRI  RUBIGO,  vulsro  FER- 
RI    LIMATURA  PREPA- 
RATA. 

Edinb. 
Mujl  of  Iron,  commonly  called  Pre- 
pared lron~JUi<ig$, 

Set  purified  Iron  filings  In  a  moift 
place,  that  they  may  turn  to 
ruft,  which  is  to  be  ground  into 
an  impalpable  powder. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as 
a  medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman 
y-elates,  that  he  has  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs 
in  obftinate  chlorotic  cafes  accom- 
panied with  exceffive  headachs  and 
other  violent  fymptoms;  and  that 
he  ufually  joined  with  it  pimpi- 
nella,  arum  rootj  and  fait  of  tartar, 
with  a  little  cinnamon  and  fugar. 
The  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty.  Some  have 
gone  as  far  as  a  drachm  :  But  all 
the  preparations  of  this  metal 
anfwer  bell  in  fmall  dofes,  which 
ihould  be  rather  often  repeated 
than  enlarged. 

FERRUM  TARTARISA- 
TUM. 

Land. 
Tartarijed  Iron- 

Take  of 

Of  iron  filings  one  pound  ; 
Powdered  cryflals  of  tartar,  two 
pounds. 

Mix  them  with  diddled  water  into 
a  thick  paite.  Expofe  it  to  the 
air  in  an  open  earthen  vefTel  for 
eight  days ;  then  dry  the  mat- 
ter in  a  land  bath,  and  reduce  it 
t,o  a  very  fine  powder. 

This  is  an  ufeful  preparation  of 
{ton  ;     in    whi;.h    that    metal    is 


brought  to  a  faline  ftate  by  means 
of  the  cream  of  tartar.  It  has  now 
for  the  firft  time  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  ;  but  it 
had  before  been  introduced  into 
fome  of  the  foreign  ones,  particu- 
larly the  Pharmacopoeia Genevenfis, 
under  the  title  of  mars  tartarifatus  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  the  mars  folubilis  of  the  old 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

This  very  elegant  and  ufeful 
preparation  of  Iron,  will,  in  many 
cafes,  take  effect  where  the  others 
have  failed,  on  account  of  its 
great  folubility.  It  may  be  given 
in  a  liquid  form,  or  in  a  bolus  ia 
dofes  of  from  five  grains  to  a  fcru- 
pie  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

FERRUM  V1TRIOLATUM. 
Land. 

Vilr'tolated  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings, 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  eight  ounces^ 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  them  in  a  glafs  vefTel ;  and, 
when  the  effervefcence  has  ceaf- 
ed,  place  the  mixture  for  fomc 
time  upon  hot  fand  ;  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  {training  it  through 
paper ;  and,  after  due  exhala- 
tion, fet  it  afide  to  cryllallizc. 

FERRUM    VITRIOLATUM, 
vulgo  SAL  CHALYB1S. 

Edinb. 

Vitridakd  Iron,  commonly  called 

Salt  ofSta/. 

Take  of 

Purified  iron    filing8>     fix    oun- 
ces ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  eight  ounces  ; 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Mix  them,  and  when  the  effervef 
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cence  ceafes,  let  the  mixture 
itand  for  fome  time  upon 
warm  fand ;  then  ftrain  the 
liquor  through  paper,  and  after 
due  evaporation  fet  it  afide  to 
cryltallize. 

During  the  diffolution  of 
the  iron  an  elaftic  vapour  arifes, 
known  by  the  name  of  in- 
flammable air,  which  on  the 
approach  of  flame  catches  fire 
and  explodes,  fo  as  fometimes 
to  buril  the  vefTel.  To  this 
particular  therefore  the  opera- 
tor ought  to  have  due  re- 
gard. . 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at 
the  trouble  of  preparing  this 
fait  according  to  the  directions 
above  given  ;  but  in  its  Head 
fubftitute  common  green  vitriol, 
purified  by  folution  in  water, 
filtration,  and  cryflallifation. 
The  only  difference  between 
the  two  is,  that  the  common 
vitriol  contains  fomewhat  more 
metal  in  proportion  to  the 
acid  :  apd  hence  in  keeping,  its 
green  colour  is  much  fooner 
debated  by  a  vufty  brownifh  caft. 
The  fuperfluous  quantity  of  me- 
tal may  be  eafily  feparated,  by 
fufFering  the  folution  of  the  vi- 
triol to  (land  for  fome  time  in 
a  cold  place,  when  a  brownifh 
yellow  ochery  fediment  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  ;  or  it  may  be 
perfectly  diffolved,  and  kept  fuf- 
pended  by  a  fuitable  addition 
of  vitriolic  acid.  If  the  vitriol 
be  fufpected  to  contain  any  cu- 
preous matter,  which  the  com- 
mon Englifh  vitriol  feldom  does, 
though  molt  all  the  foreign 
vitriols  do,  the  addition  of  fome 
bright  iron  wire  to  the  folu- 
tion will  both  difcover,  and  ef- 
fectually   feparate,      that    metal : 

3 


for  the  acid  quits  the  copper 
to  difTolve  a  proportional  quan- 
tity of  the  iron ;  and  the  cop- 
per, in  its  feparation  from  the 
acid,  adheres  to  the  .  undif- 
folved  iron,  and  forms  a  fkin 
of  a  true  copper  colour  on  its 
furface.  Even  a  vitriol  of  pure 
copper  may,  on  this  principle, 
be  converted  into  a  pure  vitriol 
of  iron. 

Although  the  vitriolic  acid 
appears  in  this  operation  to 
have  fo  much  ftron^er  a  difpo- 
fition  to  unite  with  iron  than 
with  copper,  that  it  totally  re- 
jedts^  the  latter  when  the  for- 
mer id  prefented  to  it  ;  the 
operator  may  neverthelefs,  give 
a  dangerous  impregnation  of 
copper  to  the  pureft  and  moft 
faturated  folution  of  iron  in 
the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of 
copper  veffels.  If  the  martial 
folution  be  boiled  in  a  copper 
vefjel,  it  never  fails  to  difTolve 
a  part  of  the  copper,  diflin- 
guifhable  by  its  giving  a  cu- 
preous flain  to  a  piece  of  bright 
iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the  iron,  the  cop- 
per is  feparated  ;  by  boiling  it 
again  without  iron,  more  of 
the  copper  is  diflolved  ;  and 
this  may  in  like  manner  be 
feparated  by  adding  more 
iron. 

The  vitriolo.ijv'd  iron  is  one  of 
the  moft  efficacious  preparations 
of  this  metal  ;  and  fre- 
quently ufed  in  cachectic  and 
chlorotic  cafes,  for  exciting-  the 
uterine  purgations,  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera, 
and  destroying  worms.  It  may 
be  conveniently  taken  in  a  li- 
quid form,  largely  diluted  with 
water  :  Boerhaave  directs  it 
to  be  diffolved  in  an  hundred 
jy  times 
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times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
the  folution  to  be  taken  in 
the  dofe  of  twelve  '  ounces  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  walking  gently 
after  it.  Thus  managed,  he 
fays,  it  opens  the  body,  proves 
diuretic,  kills  and  expels  worms, 
tinges  the  excrements  black,  or 
forms  them  into  a  matter  like 
clay,  ftrengthens  the  fibres,  and 
thus  cures  many  different  diftem- 
pers.  The  quantity  of  vitriol 
in  the  above  dofe  of  the  folution, 
is  fifty  feven  grains  and  a  half ; 
but  in  common  practice,  fuch 
large  dofes  of  this  ftrong 
chalybeate  are  never  ventured 
on.  Four  or  five  grains,  and  in 
many  cafes  half  a  grain,  are 
fufficient  for  the  intention  in 
which  chalybeate  medicines  are 
given.  Very  dilute  folutions, 
as  that  of  a  grain  of  the  fait 
in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed 
as  fuccedanea  to  the  nr.tural 
chalybeate  waters,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  produce  fimilar  ef- 
feds. 


FERK.UM     VITRIOLATUM 

EXSICCATUM,    vulgo    VI- 

TRIOLUM         CALCINA- 

TUM. 

Edin. 

Dried  Vitriolated  lion,   commonly 

called  Calcined  •vitriol. 


FERRUM     VITRIOLATUM 

USTUM,      vulgo     COLCO- 

THAR    VITRIOLI. 

Edin. 

Burnt  Vitriolated  Iron,   commonly 

called  Colcoihar  of  Vitriol. 


Let  dried  vitriolated  iron  be 
urged  With  a  violent  fire  till 
it  becomes  of  a  very  red  co- 
lour. 


The  colcothar  is  very  rarely 
employed  by  itfelf  for  medical 
purpofes  ;  but  it  is  ufed  in  the 
preparation  of  fome  other  chaly- 
beates,  particularly  the  Ferritin 
ammoniatum  of  the  Edinburgh 
college. 

jETHIOPS  MARTIALIS. 

Gen. 
Martial  Ethiops. 


Take  of 

Ruft   of  iron,   as   much  as.  you 
pleafe  ; 

©live   oil,   a   fufficient  quantity 
to  make  it  into  a  pafte. 
Let    this    be  difiilled   in^  a    retort 

by    a     ilrong    fire     to    drynefs. 

Keep     the     refiduum  "  reduced 

to     a     fine     powder    in  a  clofe 

velfel. 


Take  of 

Vitriolated    iron,    as    much    as 
you  pleafe. 
Let  it  be  calcined  in  an  unglazed 

earthen  veffel,  with  a  moderate 

heat,  till   it  becomes  white  and 

perfectly  dry. 


Aw  article  under  this  name 
had  formerly  a  place  in  fome 
of  the  old  pharmacopoeias,  and 
is  defcribed  by  Lcmcry  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  ;  but  it  war.  formed 
Ly  a  tedious  procefs,  continued 
fur    feveral    months    by    the    aid 

of 
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of    water.       Here     the     procefs  here    obtained   in   a   very  fubtile 

is     much     fhorter,     and    is    fup-  ftate  :      but   it    is    not    in    gene- 

pofed       to       give       nearly       the  ral   fuppofed    to  have   any  advan- 

fanie    producl.      Some    have    re-  tage   over  the    other   more  com* 

commended      it,      on     the     fup-  mon  chalybeates. 
pofition       that      the      iron       is 
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TRJEPARATA   EX   HYDRARGYRO. 


PREPARATIONS   OF    QUICKSILVER. 


E  have  already  treated  of 
quick filver  or  mercury  at 
fome  length  in  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca  ;  and  have  there  given  a  view 
of  the  different  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, in  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias,  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  table. 

Mercury  or  quickfilver,  in  its 
crude  ftate,  is  a  ponderous  metal- 
lic fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a 
ftrong  fire,  and  calcinable  by  a 
weak  one  (though  very  difficultly) 
into  a  red  powdery  fubftance.  It 
diflblves  in  the  nitrous  acid,  is 
corroded  by  the  vitriolic,  but  not 
acled  on  by  the  muriatic  in  its 
ordinary  Itate  :  it  neverthelefs 
may  be  combined  with  this  laft 
fki'fully  applied  in  the  form  of 
fume.  Quick'ilver  unites  by  tri- 
turation, with  earthy,  unctuous, 
rehnou*,  and  other  fimilar  fub- 
ftances,  fo  as  to  lofe  its  fluidity  : 
triturated  with  fulphur,  it  forma 
a  black  mafs,  which  by  fublima- 
tion  changes  into  a  beautiful  red 
one. 

Tb.e  general  virtues  of  tlie  mer- 
curial preparations  we  have  already 
endeatoured    to    ftate    under  the 


article  Hydrargyrus  in  the  Mate- 
ria Medica.  Here  it  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  while  in  certain 
circumftances  they  aft  as  ftimu- 
lants,  and  even  as  corrofives,  on 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied ;  under  a  different  manage- 
ment, when  introduced  into  the 
habit,  they  feem  to  forward  cir- 
culation through  even  the  fmalleft 
and  moft  remote  veffels  of  the 
body ;  and  may  be  io  managed 
as  to  promote  all  the  excretions. 
But  while  they  thus  operate  as  a 
powerful  ftimulus  to  the  fanguife-- 
rous,  and  probably  alfo  to  the 
lymphatic  fyftem,  they  feem  to 
exert  but  little  influence  on  the 
nervous  fyftem.  By  this  means 
they  prove  eminently  ierviceable  in 
fome  inveterate  chronical  disor- 
ders, proceeding  from  obftinate 
obitru&ions  of  the  glands.  Crude 
mercury  dues  not  a6l  on  the  hu- 
man body  unlefs  it  be  rtfolved 
into  fumes,  or  divided  into 
minute  particles,  and  prevent- 
ed from  reuniting  by  the  in- 
terpolation of  other  fubftanccs, 
unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  rcllrains  its  action. 

Corn- 
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Combined  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  mineral  acids,  it  acls  ef- 
fectually, though  in  general  mild- 
ly ;  with  a  larger,  it  proves  vio- 
lently corrofive. 

HYDRARGYRIA     PURIFI- 
CATUS. 
Lond. 
Purified  Quicljilver. 

Take  of 

Quick,  filver, 

Iron  filings,  each  four  pounds. 
Rub  them  together,  and  diililfrom 

an  iron  veflel. 

As  in  the  diftillation  of  quick- 
filver  glafs  retorts  are  very  liable 
to  be  broken,  an  iron  one  is  here 
with  propriety  directed  :  and  by 
the  addition  of  the  iron  filings, 
matters  which  might  otherwife  arife 
with  the  quickfilver.  will  be  more 
apt  to  be  detained  in  the  retort, 
But  dill  this  happensforeadily,even 
merely  with  the  degree  of  heat 
neceffary  to  elevate  the  mercu- 
ry, that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  much  advantage  be  ob- 
tained from  this  procefs  ;•  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  no  place  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh 
college. 

HYDRARGYRIA     ACETA- 

TUS. 

Lond.  Edin. 

Acstatcd  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 


for  twenty  four  hours,  or  till  it 
be  difTolved.  Pour  the  nitrated 
quickfilver,  thus  prepared,  into 
the  folution  of  the  acetated  ve- 
getable alkali  in  the  warm  water 
(at  about  90  degrees), fo  that  the 
acetated  quickfilver  may  be  form- 
ed, which  is  to  be  warned  with 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  dif- 
fused in  a  fufheient  quantity  of 
warm  water.  Filter  this  folu- 
tion, and  fetit  alide  that  cryftals 
may  be' formed. 

This  is  a  cafe  of  a  double  elec- 
tive attraction,  by  which  we  com- 
bine quickfilver  with  the  acetous 
acid,  which  was  thought  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
till  lately.  The  fait .  formed  by 
this  union  is  fuppofed  to  be  much 
milder  than  any  other  faline  pre- 
paration of  quickfilver,  and  is  the 
bafis  of  the  celebrated  pill  prepa- 
red and  fold  by  Keyfer.  So  great 
was  the  reputation  of  this  pill,  that 
the  fecret  was  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  directions  for 
preparing  it  pubhfhed  by  autho- 
rity. 

The  procefs  here  defcribed  is 
much  lefs  operofe  than  that  dili  vered 
by  Mr.  Keyfer,  and  furnifhes  a 
true  acetated  quickfilver. 

HYDRARGYRIA   CALCX- 

NAT  US. 

Lond. 

Calcined  Qyukjilver: 

Take  of 


Quickfilver;  ,  Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound. 

Dilute  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half     Expofe  the  quickfilver,  in  a  flat- 


a  pound  ; 
Acetated  vegetable  alkali,  three 

ounces  ; 
Warm  water,    two  pounds  and 

an  half. 
Digeft  the  quickfilver  with  a  gentle 
heat  in  the  dilute  nitrous  acid 


bottomed  glafs  cucurbit,  to  an 
heat  of  about  600  degrees,  in  a 
fand- bath,  till  it  becomes  a  red 
powder. 

This    preparation,    as  thus  or- 
dered, is  a  very   tedious    one,    re- 
quiring 
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quiring  feveral  months  to  complete 
it  in.  As  the  free  accefs  of  fre(h 
air  promotes  the  calcination,  the 
quickfilver  ought  to  be  expofed  to 
the  heat  in  a  broad  {hallow  veffel 
and  not  in  a  cucurbit.  To  this, 
objections  have  however  been 
made,  faying,  that,  if  the  heat  be 
accidentally  raifed  too  high,  part  of 
the  quickiilver  would  evaporate, 
which,  when  a  curcubit  is  ufed,  be- 
ing condenfed  in  the  neck  of  the 
veffel,  falls  down  again  into  the  cu- 
curbit. 

This  preparation  Is  highly  e- 
fteemed  in  venereal  cafes,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  efficacious 
and  certain  of  all  the  mercurials. 
It  may  be  advantageoufly  given  in 
conjunction  with  opiates  :  a  bolus 
or  pill,  containing  from  half  a  grain 
to  two  grains  of  this  calx,  and  a 
quarter,  half  a  grain,  or  more,  of 
opium,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
warm  aromatic  ingredient,  may  be 
taken  every  night.  Thus  manag- 
ed, it  acts  mildly,  though  power- 
fully, as  an  alterative  and  diapho- 
retic ;  given  by  itfelf  in  larger 
dofes,  as  four  or  five  grains,  it 
proves  a  rough  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic. 

HYDRARGYRIA  PR,£C1PI- 
TATUS  CINE  REUS,  vulgo 
PULVIS     MERCURII    CI- 
NEREUS. 
.    '  Edinb. 
JJh  coloured  precipitate  ofquiclfilver, 
commonly   called    Ajb-colourcd 
powder  of 'mercury . 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Dilute     nitrous      acid,      equal 
w  u'ghts. 

Mix  them-  fo  ?.s  to  diflblve  the 
quickiilver  ;  dilute  the  folution 
with  pure  water,  and  add  water 
of  ammcrtiia  as  much  as  is  fuffici- 


cnt  to  feparate  the  mercury  per- 
fectly from  the  acid  :  then  wafh 
the  powder  with  pure  water, 
and  dry  it. 

In  this  procefs  the  nitrated 
quickiilver  is  decompofed  ;  the 
precipitate,  therefore,  is  a  calx  of 
mercury,  and  the  clear  liquor  a 
folution  of  nitrous  ammoniac. 
There  are  feveral  niceties  to  be 
obferved  in  conducting  this  procefs. 
If  we  employ  too  fmall  a  propor- 
tion of  acid,  and  affift  the  folution 
by  heat,  the  folution  will  contain 
an  excefs  of  calx  capable  of  being 
feparated  by  the  water  ;  and  the 
whole  precipitate  from  fuch  a  folu- 
tion would  be  of  a  white  colour. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  employ 
too  large  a  proportion  of  acid,  the 
mercury  is  then  fo  far  calcined  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  diflolved  by 
the  volatile  alkali :  and  this  might 
happen  in  proportion  as  the  quan- 
tity mould  be  fuperabundant  to  » 
the  neutralifation  of  the  acid. 
The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to  diflblve 
the  nitrous  ammoniac  as  fall  as  it  - 
is  formed,  and  thereby  prevent  it 
from  falling  down  and  mixing  with 
the  precipitate.  It  is  necellary  to 
employ  the  pureit  water. 

The  Pulvis  mercuru  cinereus 
has  of  late  years  been  much  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  venereal  af- 
fections. From  the  teftimony  of 
Dr  Home,  and  feveral  other  prac- 
titioners, it  is  doubtlefs  a  very 
valuable  preparation  of  mercury, 
It  may  be  given  in  a  bolus  in  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  fix  or 
leven  grains  :  the  dofe  being  gra- 
dually increafed  according  to  its 
effe&s. 
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HYDRA R GYRUS    CUM 

CRETA. 

Lond. 

Quickfilver  and  chalk. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  oun- 
ces ; 
Powdered  chalk,  five  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  until  the   glo- 
bules difappear. 

This  preparation  had  no  place 
in  the  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  A  prepara- 
tion, nearly  fimilar  indeed,  under 
the  title  of  Mercurius  Alkalifatus, 
in  which  crabs  eyes  were  employed 
inilead  of  chalk,  had  a  place  in  the 
old  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  was  rejected 
from  the  edition  of  1744,  and  has 
never  again  been  reftored.  One 
reafon  for  rejecting  it  was  its  being 
liable  to  grofs  abufe  in  the  prepara- 
tion, by  the  addition  of  fome  in- 
termedium, facilitating  the  union 
of  mercury  with  the  abforbent 
earth,  but  diminifhing  or  altering 
its  power.  The  prefent  prepara- 
tion is  liable  to  the  fame  objection. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  when  duly  prepared,  it  is  an 
ufeful  alterative.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  the  abforbent 
earth,  by  deftroying  acid  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  will  diminim  the 
activity  of  the  mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUS     MURIA- 

TUS. 

Lond. 

Murlated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  thirty  ounces  ; 

Dried  fea-falt,  four  pounds. 
Mix     the     quickfilver     with      the 

acid,  in    a  glafs  veflfel,  and  boil 


in  a  fand'-heat  until  the  matter 
be  dried.  Mix  it  when  cold, 
with  the  fea-falt,  in  a  glafs  veffel; 
then  fublime  in  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
with  a  heat  gradually  raifed. 
Laftly,  let  the  fublimed  matter 
be  feparated  from  the  fcorise. 

HYDRARGYRUS     MURIA- 
TLTS  CORROSIVUS,    vulgo 
MERCURIUS    SUBLIMA- 
TUS  CORROSIVUS. 

Edin. 
Mur'tated  corrofve  quickfilver.,  com- 
monly called  Sublimate  corrofve 
Mercury. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Dilute  nitrous  acid,  of  each  four 

ounces  ; 
Dry  fea-falt  ; 

Dried  vitriolated  iron,    of  each 
five  ounces. 

Diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  ni- 
trous 'acid,  and  evaporate  the 
folution  to  a  white  and  thorough- 
ly dry  mafs  ;  then  add  the  fea- 
falt  and  vitriolated  iron.  Having 
ground  and  mixed  them  well  to- 
gether, put  the  whole  into  a 
phial,  one  half  of  which  they 
ought  to  fill  ;  then  fublime  in 
fand,  fir  ft  with  a  gentle, but  after- 
wards with  an  increafed  heat. 

The  fublimate  prepared  by 
either  of  thefe  methods  is  the 
fame  :  they  both  confift  only  of 
quickfilver  and  the  acid  of  the  fea- 
falt  united  together,  the  other  in- 
gredients being  of  no  farther 
ufe  in  this  procefs,  than  as  con- 
venient and  proper  intermedia 
for  facilitating  the  union  of  the 
quickfilver  with  the  muriatic 
acid. 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and 
few  even  of  the  chemifts,  attempt 
the    making    of    this    preparation 

them- 
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themfelves  ;  greateft  part  of  what 
is  ufed  among1  us  comes  from 
Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign 
fublimate  has  been  reported  to  be 
adulterated  with  arfenic.  Several 
chemifls  have  denied  the  poffibllity 
of  this  union,  faying  that  arfenic, 
and  ccrrofive  iublimate  will  not 
arife  together  in  fublimation.  This 
may  be  true  or  not,  but  furely  the 
fublimate  may  be  mixed  with  arfe- 
nic after  the  fublimation.  Various 
methods  have  been  given  ■  for 
detecting  this  adulteration  ;  none 
of  them  however  are  to  be  depend- 
ed o«,  except  the  following. 
Let  lorne  of  the  fuBltroate,  pow- 
dered in  a  glafs  mortar,  be  well 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
black  flux,  and  a  little  filings  or 
(havings  of  iron  ;  put  the  mixture 
.into  a  crucible  capable  of  holding- 
four  or  five  times  as  much  ;  give 
a  gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition 
ceafes,  and  then  haftily  increafe  it 
to  a  white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of 
a  garlic  fmell  can  be  perceived 
during  the  procefs,  and  if  the 
particles  of  iron  retain  their  form 
without  any  of  them  having  been 
melted,  we  may  be  fure  that  the 
mixture  contains  no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a  molt  violent  cor- 
rcfive,  foon  corrupting  and  de- 
stroying all  the  parts  of  the  body 
it  touches.  A  lolntion  of  about  a 
drachm  of  it  in  a  quart  of  water  is 
ufed  for  keeping  down  proud  flefh, 
and  cleanfing  foul  ulcers  ;  and  a 
more  dilute  folution  as  a  cofmetic, 
and  fordeftroyingcutaneouainfefts. 
But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  re- 
quifite  even  in  thefe  external  ufes 
of  it. 

!'.  >me  have  neverthelcfs  ventured 

t<  rlth  or  ;m  eight  of  agraiu 

»>f  it  internally.   Bocibaave  relates, 

if  a  ;jrain  of  it  be  diflolved   in 

zn  ounce  or*mr»re  of    \.    I     ■    and  a 

drachm  of  this  folutic  tencd 


with  fyrup  of  violets,  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  it  will  prove 
efficacious  in  many  diftempers 
thought  incurable  ;  but  he  parti- 
cularly cautions  us  not  to  venture 
upon  it,  unlefs  the  method  of 
managing  it  be  well  known. 

Sublimate,  diiTolved  in  vinous 
fpirit,  has  been  given  internally  in 
larger  dofes  ;  from  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  to  half  a  grain.  This 
method  of  ufing  it  was  brought 
into  repute  by  Baron  Van  Swieten 
at  Vienna,  efpecially  for  venereal 
maladies  ;  and  feveral  trials  of  it 
have  alfo  been  made  in  this  king- 
dom with  fuccefs.  Eight  grains  of 
the  fublimate  are  diffolved  in  fix- 
teen  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  or  proof  fpirit  ;  the  rectified 
fpirit  diffolves  it  more  perfectly,  and 
feems  to  make  the  medicine  milder 
in  its  operation  than  the  proof  fpirit 
of  the  original  prefcription  of  Van 
Swieten.  Of  this  folution,  from 
one  or  two  fpoonfuls,  that  is,  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  are 
given  twice  a  day,  and  continued 
till  all  the  fymptoms  are  removed  ; 
obferving  to  ufe  a  low  diet,  with 
plentiful  dilution,  othervvtfe  the 
fublimate  i6  apt  to  purge,  and  gripe 
fevcrely.  It     generally     purges 

more  or  lefu  at  the  beginning,  but 
afterwards  feems  to  operate  chiefly 
by  urine  and  perfpiraticn. 

CALOMELAS. 
Land. 

Calomel. 

Take  of 

Muriated  qtiickfilver,one  pound: 
Purified    quickfilver,    nine   oun- 
ces. 

Rub  them  together  till  the  globules 
difappear,  and  then  fublime  the 
mafa.  In  tne  fame  manner  re- 
peat the  fublimation  four  times. 
Afterwards  rub  the  matter  into 
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a  very  fine  powder,  and  wafh  it 
by  pouring  on  boiling  diltilled 
water. 

I^YDRARGYRUS     MURTA- 
TUS   MiTIS,  vulgo  C\LO- 
MELAS,  five  MERCURIUS 
DULCIS. 

Edin. 
Mihl   Mur'iated   ^uichjifver,  com- 
monly  called    Calomel,  or  Sweet 
Mercury. 

Take  of 

Muriated    corrofive    quickfilver, 
reduced  to  a  powder  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  four  ounces ; 
Pure   quickfilver,    three  ounces 
and  a  half. 

Mix  them  well  together,  by  long 
trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  until  the  quickfilver 
ceafes  to  appear.  Put  the 
powder  into  an  oblong  phial, 
of  fuch  a  fize,  that  only  oner 
third  of  it  may  be  filled  ;  and 
fet  the  glafs  in  fand,  that  the 
mafs  may  fublime.  After  the 
fubiimation  break  the  glafs, 
and  the  red  powder  which  is 
found  in  its  bottom,  with  the 
whitifn.  one  that  flicks  about 
the  neck,  being  thrown  away, 
let  the  remaining  mafs  be  fub- 
limed  again  three  or  four  tirru-s, 
and  reduced  to  a  veiy  fine 
powder. 

The  trituration  of  corrofive 
fublimate  with  quickfilver  is  a 
very  noxious  operation  :  fur  it 
is  almoit  impoffibie,  by  any  care, 
to  prevent  the  lighter  particles 
from  rifiug  fo  as  to  afFedt  the 
operator's  eyes  and  mouth.  It 
is  nevertheiefs  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  that  the  ingredi- 
ents be  perfectly  united  before 
the  fubiimation  is  begun.  It  is 
ji.eceffary    to  jpulveri.fe    the     fub- 


limate before  the  mercury  13 
added  to  it  ;  but  this  may  be 
fafely  performed,  with  a  little 
caution  ;  efpecially  if  during  the 
pulverifation  the  matter  be  now 
and  then  fprinkled  with  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine  :  this  addition  does 
not  at  all  impede  the  union  of 
the  ingredients,  or  prejudice  the 
fubiimation  :  it  will -be  convenient 
not  to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fub- 
liming  veflel  with  a  cap  of  paper 
at  firft.  (as  is  ufually  pra&ifcd) 
but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture 
begins  to  fublime,  that  the  fpirit 
may  efcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefis 
deferves  particular  attention  ;  and. 
the  more  fo,  as  a  miftaken  theory 
herein  has  been  productive  of  fe- 
veral  errors  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  mercurials  in  gene- 
ral. It  is  fuppofed,  that  the 
dulcification,  as  it  is-  called,  of  the 
mercurius  corroftvust  is  owing  to 
the.  fpiculas  or  fharp  points,  oa 
which  its  eorrofivenefs  depends* 
being  broken  and  worn  off  by  the 
frequent  fublimations.  If  this 
opinion  were  juft,  the  corrofive 
would  become  mild,  without  any 
addition,  barely  by  repeating  the 
fubiimation  j  but  this  is  contrary 
to  all  experience.  The  abate- 
ment of  the  corrofive  quality  of 
the  fublimate  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  combination  of  as  much  irdh. 
mercury  as  is  capable  of  being 
united  with  it  ;  and  by  whatever 
meand  his  combination  be  effec- 
ted, the  preparation  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  dulcified.  Triture  and 
digeltion  promote  the  union  -of 
the  two,  while  fubiimation  tends 
rather  to  difunite  them.  The 
prudent  operator,  therefore,  will 
r.ot  be  folicitous  about  Separating 
fuch  mercurial  globules  as  appear 
diitinct  after  the  firit  fubiimation  : 
he  will  en.dea.vpur  rather  to  eom- 
E  bine 
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bine  them  with  the  reft,  by 
repealing  the  triture  and  digef- 
tion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg 
require  their  ■  msrcuruis  dulc:s  to 
be  only  twice  fublimed  ;  and 
the  Auguilan,  but  once  ;  and 
Neumann  propofes  making  it  di- 
rectly by  a  fingle  fublimation, 
from  the  ingredients  of  the  cor- 
roiive  fublimate,  by  only  taking 
the  quickihver  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion. 

If  the  medicine  made  after  ei- 
ther of  thefe  methods,  mould 
prove  in  any  degree  acrid*  water 
boiled  on  it  for  fome  time  will 
oiiTolve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The 
marks  of  the  preparation  being 
fufficiently  dtilcilied  are  its  being 
perfectly  inlipid  to  the  tafte,  and 
indifToluble  by  long  boiling  in  wa- 
ter. Whether  the  water,  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  haa 
taken  up  any  part  of  it,  maybe 
known  by  dropping  into  the  liquor 
a  ley  of  any  alkaline  fah  :  if  the 
decoction  has  any  mercurial  im- 
pregnation, it  will  giow  turbid  on 
this  addition  ;  if  otherwise,  it 
will  continue  limpid.  But  here 
care  mult  be  taken  not  to  be 
deceived  by  any  extraneous  faline 
matter  in  the  water  itfelf  :  moll 
of  the  common  fpring  wateis 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of 
alkalies,  and  therefore,  for  ex- 
periments of  this  kind,  diftilled 
water  or  ram  water  ought  to  be 
uLJ. 

This  name  of  Ciloniel,  though 
for  a  confiderabie  time  bauifhed 
from  our  be  i[  pharmacopceias.  n 
again    rellored    bv     the     JLuudcn 

?■«•  . 
Culon.el.     or     mercurlus    Juteis, 

oe  c  mfid  .  one 

molt    nfclul     of     the      mercurial 

preparations  j     and     it     ta>  y    be 


eftimated  as  holding  an  interme- 
diate place  between  the  hydrar- 
gyria acttatus,  or  the  mildeft 
or  the  faline  preparations,  and  the 
hyJrargyrus  muriatus,  or  corro- 
iive  fublimate,  one  of  the  moft 
acrid  of  them. 

HYDRA  RGYRUS     MURIA- 
.    TUS  MITIS. 
Lond. 
Mild  muriated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 
Dilute    nitrous    acid,     of  .each 
half  a  pound. 

Mix  in  a  glafs  vtffel,  and  fet  it 
afide  until  the  quickfilver  be 
diiTolvcd.  Lee  them  boil,  that 
the  fait  may  be  difTolved. 
Pour  out  the  boiling  liquor 
into  a  glafs  vtffel,  containing  a 
boiling  hot  folution  of  four 
ounces  of  fea  fait  in  eight  pints 
of  water. 

After  a  white  powder  has  fub- 
lided  to  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel,  let  the  liquor  fwimming 
at  the  top  be  poured  off,  and 
the  remaining  powder  be  warn- 
ed till  it  becomes  infipid,  with 
frequent  affulions  of  hot  wa- 
ter ;  then  dried  on  blotting 
paper  with  a  gentle  heat. 

HYDRA  RGYRUS     MURIA- 
TUS    PRECIPITATUS. 
Edin. 

Precipit..ied  mutiatsd  Qu:ch/il-vsr. 

Take  of 

Dilute  nitrous  acid,    eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Quickfilver,   eight  ounces  or  a 
little  tr.oi  e. 
Pour  them  mto.s    chemical    phial 
loolely   covered,    and    Lt    them 
Hand  for  an  hour,    avoidiug  the 
vapours.     Afterwards  place  the 
phial 
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phial  in  a  fand  bath  for  four 
hours,  gradually  increafing  the 
heat  till  the  mixture  boils  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
frequently  fhaking  the  veffel 
occafionally.  If  the  quickfilver 
be  all  diffulved  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  add  more,  that  the 
folution  may  be  a  perfectly  fatu- 
rated  one.  This  folution  mult 
be  poured  boiling  hot  into 
another  veffel,  containing  a  boil- 
ing hot  folution  of  four  ounces 
and  an  half  of  fea  fait  in  eight 
pounds  of  water.  The  mixture 
inuft  be  performed  quickly, 
and  with  a  briik  agitation  of 
the  veffel  in  which  it  is  made. 
When  the  precipitate  has  fub- 
fided,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
wafh  the  precipitate  well  by 
frequent  additions  of  boiling 
water  and  fubfe-quent  decanta 
tions.,  until  no  ialine  tafle  is 
perceptible. 

This  preparation  had  a  place 
in  former  -editions  .of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias, under  the  name  of 
Mercur'ius  dulc'is  precipitatus  ;  but 
the  procefs  as  now  given  is 
■fomewhat  altered,  being  that 
of  Mr  Scheele  of  Sweden,  who 
has  recommended  this  as  an 
eafy  and  expeditious  method  of 
preparing  fweet  mercury  or  ca- 
lomel. 

It  appears  from  feveral  tells, 
■that  thie  precipitate  is  equal  in 
every  refpect  to  that  prepared 
by  the  preceding  proceffes  :  it  is 
lefs  troublefome  and  cxpenfive, 
and  the  operator  is  not  expofed 
to  the  noxious  dull  arifing  from 
the  triture  of  the  quickfilver  with 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  which 
neceffarily  happens  by  the  com- 
mon method.  The  powder  is 
alio  finer  than  can  be  made  from 


the  common  fublirred  fweet  mer- 
cury by  any  trituration  what- 
ever. The  clear  liquor  Hand- 
ing over  the  precipitate,-  is  a 
folution  of  cubic  or  lhomboidsl 
nitre. 

Mercurlns  dulcis,  which  may 
be  considered  as  precifely  the 
fame  with  the  calomAas  and 
hydrar gyrus  murlatus  mitis,  ap- 
pears to  be  'one  of  the  bell  and 
faffed  preparations  of  this  mineral, 
when  intended  to  act  as  a  quick 
and  general  Himulant.  Many  of 
the  more  elaborate  proceffes  are 
ro  other  than  attempts  to  produce 
from  mercury  fuch  a  medicine  as 
this  really  is.  The  dofe,  recom- 
mended by  feme  for  raifing  a  fa- 
livation,  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or 
pills,  every  night  or  often  cr,  till 
the  ptyalifm  begins.  As  an  al- 
terant and  diaphoretic,  it  has 
been  given  in  clofes  of  five  or  lis 
grains  ;  a  purgative  being  occa- 
fionally interpofed,  to  prevent 
its  affecting  the  mouth.  It 
anfwers,  however,  much  better 
when  given  in  fmaller  quantities,, 
as  one,  two,  or  three  grains 
every  morning  and  evening,  in 
conjunftion  with  fuch  fubftances 
as  determine  its  action  to  the 
fkin,  as  the  extract  or  refin  of 
guaiacum  5  the  patient  at  the 
fame  time  keeping  warm,  and 
drinking  liberally  of  warm,  di- 
luent liquors.  By  this  method 
of  managing  it,  obflinate  cuta- 
neous and  venereal  diflempers  have 
been  fuccefsfully  cured,  without 
any  remarkable  increafe  of  the 
fenfible  evacuations.  It  is  fome- 
times,  however,  difficult  to  mea- 
fure  its  effects  in  this  way  ; 
and  it  is  fo  very  apt  to  run  off 
by  the-anteftines,  that  we  can 
feldom  adminifler  it  in  fuch  a 
manner     as      to      produce     thofe 

per- 
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permanent  effefts  which  are  of- 
ten required,  and  which  we  are 
able  to  do  by  other  prepara- 
tions. It  has  been  lately  pro- 
pofed  to  rub  the  gums  and  infide 
of  the  mouth  with  this  prepara- 
tion, a6  a  ready  and  effectual  me- 
thod of  producing  falivation  : 
this  practice  has  been  parti- 
cularly recommended  in  the  in- 
tern?! hydrocephalus,'  where  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  excite 
a  falivation  by  other  means ;  but 
its  advantages  are  not  fully  con- 
firmed by  experience  :  and  the 
good  effects  of  mercury  in  hy- 
drocephalus, are  rather  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  mercury,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  fyftem  in 
an  aclive  Mate,  and  thus  promoting 
abforptrbn,  than  to  the  difcharge 
by  falivation. 

HYDRARGYRUS     NITRA- 

TUS  RUBER. 

Lond. 

Red  nitrated  Quickfd'ver. 

Take  of 

Pniified  quickfilver, 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  pound; 

Muriatic  acid,  one  drachm.         » 
Mix    in  a   glafs    veffei,     and    dif- 

folve   the  quickfilver  in  a  fand- 

bath  ;   then  raife  the   fire    until 

the   matter  be  formed  into  red 

cryftais. 

HYDRARGYRUS      NITRA- 
TUS  RUBER,    vulco'MER- 
CUR1US  PRjECIPITATUS 
RUBER. 

Ed'tn. 
Red  r.'iiratcd  Ghtichftlvar,  common- 
ly called   Red  precipitated  Mer- 
cury. 

Take  of 
Qoickfilver, 


Dilute  nitrous  acid,  of  each 
one  pound. 
Let  the  quickfilver  be  difTolved 
in  the  acid,  and  then  let  the 
fblution  be  evaporated  to  a 
white  dry  maffl.  This  being 
beat  into  a  powder,  muft  be 
put  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  and 
fubjec\ed  to  a  fire  gradually 
increafed,  continually  fiirring 
the  mafs  with  a  glafs  rod,  that 
it  may  be  equally  heated,  till 
a  fmall  quantity  of  it  taken 
out  in  a  glafs  fpoon  and  al- 
lowed to  cool,  aflumes  the 
form  of  fliining  red  fquamae ; 
when  the  veffei  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire. 

The  muriatic  acid  in  the 
menftruum,  ordered  in  the  firfl 
procefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial 
calx  to  affume  the  bright 
fparkling  lock  admired  in  it  J 
which,  though  perhaps  no  ad- 
vantage to  it  as  a  medicine, 
ought  neverthelefs  to  be  infilled 
on  by  the  buyer  as  a  matk 
of  its  goodnefs  and  ftrength. 
As  foon  as  the  matter  has  gained 
this  appearance,  it  fhould  be 
immediately  removed  from  the 
fire,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofe  it 
again. 

This  precipitate  is  an  efcharo- 
tic,  and  with  this  intention  it  is 
frequently  employed  by  the  fur- 
geons,  for  confuming  fungous 
flefh  in  ulcers,  and  the  like  pur- 
poles.  It  is  fubject  to  great  un- 
certainty in  point  of  ltrength  ; 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling, 
according  to  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  fire.  The  beft 
criterion  of  its  ftrcngth,  as  already 
obferved,  is  its  brilliant  appear- 
ance ;  which  is  alfo  the  mark  of 
its  genuinenefs  :  if  mixed  with 
minium,,    which    it    is    fometimes 
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faid  to  be,  the  duller  hue  will  dis- 
cover the  abufe.  This  admix- 
ture may  be  more  certainly  de- 
tected by  means  of  fire  :  the 
mercurial  part  will  totally  eva- 
porate, leaving  the  minium  be- 
hind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give 
this  medicine  internally,  in  vene- 
real, fcrophulous,  and  other  ob- 
ftinate  chronic  diforders,  in  dofes 
bf  two  or  three  grains,  or  more. 
But  certainly  the  milder  mer- 
curials, properly  managed,  are 
capable  of  anfwering  all  that  can 
be  expected '  from  this;  without 
occafioning  violent  anxieties,  tor- 
mina of  the  bowels,  and  fimilar 
ill  confequences,  which  the  belt 
management  can  fcarcely  prevent 
this  corrofive  preparation  from 
fometimes  inducing.  The  chemifts 
have  contrived  many  methods 
of  correcting  and  rendering  it 
milder,  by  divefting  it  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  acid  ;  but  to  no  very 
good  purpofe,  as  they  either 
leave  the  medicine  Hill  too  cor- 
rofive, or  render  it  fimilar  to 
Others  which  are  procurable  at  an 
eafier  rate.  ' 

CALX  HYDRARGYRI 
ALBA. 

Lond. 

White  Calx  of  Qu'tckliher. 

i,   .  .  .'        .    •.    f 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfilver, 

Sal  ammoniac, 

Water  of  kali,  each  half  a  pound. 

Diffolve  firft  the  fal  ammoniac, 
afterwards  the  muriated  quick- 
filver in  diftilled  water,  and  add 
the  water  of  kali.  Warn  the 
precipitated  powder  until  it 
becomes  infipid. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  chief- 
ly in   ointments ;     for  which  in- 


tention,   its    fine   white  colour  19 
no  fmall  recommendation. 

HYDRARGYRUS  CUM  SUL- 
PHURE. 

Lond. 
Quickfilver  with  Sulphur* 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 
Flowers  of  fulphur,    each    one 
pound. 

Rub  them  together  until  the  glo- 
bules difappear. 

HYDRARGYRUS  SULPHU- 
RATUS  NIGER,  vulgo  M- 
THIOPS  MINERALIS. 

Edinb. 

Black  fulphur ated  ^uiclflver,  com» 

monly  called  Ethiops  Miner  ah 

Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  each  equal 
weights. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  or 

ftone  mortar,  with  a  glafs  pelile, 

till  the  mercurial  globules  total- 

ly  difappear. 
An  Ethiops  is  made   alfo  with  a 

double  quantity  of  mercury. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  much  facilitated 
by  the  affiftanceofa  little  warmth. 
Some  are  accuftomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a  very  expeditious 
manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur 
in  an  iron  ladle,  then  adding  the 
quickfilver,  and  ftirring  them  to- 
gether till  the  mixture  be  com- 
pleted. The  fmall  degree  of  heat 
here  fufficient,  cannot  reafonably 
be  fuppoied  to  do  any  injury  to 
fubttances  which  have  already  un- 
dergone much  greater  fires,  not 
only  in  the  extraction  from  their 
ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica= 
tions  of  them  directed  in  the  phar= 
macopoeia. 
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rnacopcsia.  In  the  following  pro- 
cefs,  they  are  expofed  in  conjunc- 
tion to' a  ft  rang  fire,  without  fuf- 
picion  of  the  compound  receiving 
any  ill  quality  from  it.  ThfSS 
much  is  certain,  that  the  ingre- 
dients are  more  perfectly  united  by' 
heat  than  by  the  degree  of  triiure 
11  fu  ally  beftowed  on  t.iem. 
From  the  ethiops  prepared  by 
Criture.  part  of  the  mercury  is 
apt  to  be  fqueezed  out  on  making 
it  into  an  electuary  or  pills ;  from 
that  made  by  fire,  no  feparation 
Is  obferved  to  happen. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  one  of  the 
ni oft  inactive  of  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations. Some  pra&itioners, 
however,  have  represented  it  as 
poffeffing  extraordinary  virtues  ; 
and  moft  people  imagine  it  a  me- 
dicine of  foroe  effrcscy.  But 
what  benefit  is  to  be  expected 
from  it  in  the  common  doles  of 
eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a  fcruple,. 
may  be  judged  from  hence,  that 
it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of  feve- 
ral  drachms,  and  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time,  without  pro- 
ducing any  remarkable  effect. 
Sulphur  eminently  abates  the  pow- 
der of  all  the  more  a&ive  minerals, 
and  feerns  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
reftrained  by  them  from  operating 
in  the  body  itfelf.  Boerhaave, 
who  was  ia  general  fuHiciently  li- 
beral in  the  commendation  of  me- 
dicines, difapproves  of  the  ethiops 
in  very  ftrong  terms.  The 
ethiop?,  with  a  double  proportion 
of  mercury  now  received  into  our 
pharmacopeia?,  has  a  greater 
banee  for  operating  as  a  mercu- 
rial, and  j*-ob,il>!y  the  quantity  of 
mercury  rmght  be  Hill  further  in- 
creaied  to  advantage. 


HYDRA RGYRUS  SULPHU- 

RATUS  RUBER. 

I^ond. 

Red '  fulphur  aled  Quickjilver. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver  purified,  forty  oun- 
ces; 
Sulphur,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  melt- 
ed fulphur ;  and  if  the  mixture 
takes  fire,  extinguilh  it  by  cover- 
ing the  veffel  ;  afterwards  re- 
duce the  mafs  to  powder  and 
fublime  it. 

This  Hydragyrus  fulphuratus 
ruber  is  the  cinnabar  of  the  former 
rjharmacopceias. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  order 
a  larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than 
here  diredted  ;  but  fmaller  pro- 
portions anfwer  better  ;  for  the 
lefs  fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is 
the  cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful- 
phur begin  to  unite,  a  confiderable 
explofion  frequently  happens,  and 
the  mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire, 
efpecially  if  the  procefs  be  fome- 
what  haftiiy  conducted.  This  ac- 
cident the  operator  will  have  pre- 
vious notice  of,  from  the  matter 
fwelling  up,  and  growing  fuddenly 
confident  :  as  foon  as  this  hap- 
pens, the  veffel  muft  be  immedi- 
ately clofe  covered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care 
muft  be  had  that  the  matter  rife 
not  into  the  neck  of  the  veffel.  f<> 
as  to  block  up  and  burft  the  glafs  : 
to  p1 event  this  a  wide  necked  bolt 
bead,  or  rather  an  oval  earthen 
jar,  coated,  mould  be  chofen  for 
the  f'ibliming  veffel.  If  the  for- 
mer be  employed,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  introduce  at  times  an  i::::i 
wire,  fomewluit  heated,  in  order 
to  be  the  better  nffured  that  the 
paffagc  is  not  bio:\.!ig  up;  the 
danger 
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danger  of  which  msy  be  prevent- 
ed by  cautioitfly  railing  the  vetted 
higher  from  the  fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure, 
no  fecej?  will  remain  :  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  fublimation  may  be 
knov/n  to  be  over,  by  introducing 
a  wire  as  before,  and  feeling  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  which  will 
<hen  be  perfectly  fmooth  :  if  any 
roughnefs  or  inequalities  are  per- 
ceived, either  the  mixture  was  im- 
pure, or  the  fublimation  is  not 
completed :  if  the  latter  be  the 
cafe,  the  wire  will  foon  be  covered 
over  with  the  riling  cinnabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in 
large  quantity,  employ  earthen 
jars,  which  in  fhape  pretty  much 
refemble  an  egg.  Thefe  are  of 
different  fizes,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  at 
one  fublimation,  which  fometimes 
amounts  to  two  hundred  weight. 
The  jar  is  ufually  coated  from  the 
fmall  end  almoil  to  the  middle,  to 
prevent  its  breaking  by  the  ve- 
hemence or  irregularity  of  the  fire. 
The  greater  part,  which  is  placed 
uppeimoft,  not  being  received 
within  the  furnace,  has  no  oecafion 
for  this  defence.  The  whole 
fecret  with  regard  to  this  procefsj 
is  the  management  of  the  fire, 
which  fhould  be  fo  ftrong  as  to 
keep  the  matter  continually  fub- 
liming  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  without  coming  out  at  its 
mouth,  which  is  covered  with  an 
iron  plate t,  care  Ihould  alfo  be 
taken  to  put  into  Jthe  fubliming 
veffel  only  fmall  quantities  of  the 
mixture  at  a  time. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is 
as  a  pigment.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  great  efteem  as  a.  medicine 
in  cutaneous.  foulneffes,  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains,  epileptic  cafes, 
Sec.  but  or  late  at  ha»  loft  much 
of  its  reputation;     It   appears    to 


be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  ethiops  al- 
ready fpoken   of.     Cartheufer  re- 
lates, that  having  given    cinnabar 
in  large    quantities    to   a   dog,    it 
produced   no   fenfible    effect,     but 
was    partly  voided  along  with  the 
feces    unaltered,  and  partly  found 
entire  in  the  itomach  end  interlines 
on  opening   the   animah      The  ce- 
lebrated Frederick  Hoffman,  after 
bellowing  high  encomiums  on  thi9 
preparation,    as  having,    in  many 
iniiances  within    his    own   know- 
ledge,   perfectly    cured    epilepfks 
and  vertigoes  from  contufions    of 
the    head    (where-  it   is  probable, 
however,  that  the  cure  did  not  fo 
much  depend  on   the   cinnabar  as 
on  the    fpontaneous    recovery    of 
the  parts  from  the  external  injury) 
obferves,   that   the  large  repeated 
dofes,    neceffary    for    having    any 
effect,  .can    be  borne  only  where 
the  firft  paffagea  are  lirong  ;    and 
that   if  the  fibres  of  the   itomach 
and  interlines  are  lax  and  flaccids 
the    cinnabar,     accumulated     and 
concreting  with    the  mucous  mat- 
ter of  the    parts,    occaiions  tneat 
oppreilion  5    which  feems  to  be  an 
acknowledgement  that  the  cinnabar 
is  not  fubdued  by  the  powers  of 
digeition,  and  has  no   proper  me- 
dicinal   activity.      There    are    in- 
deed fome  inltances  of    the  daily 
ufe  of  cinnabar  having  brought  on 
a     falivation  ;      perhaps  from     the 
cinnabar  ufed  in  thole  cafes  hav- 
ing contained  a  lels  proportion   of 
fulphur  than  the   fort    commonly 
met  with.      The    regulus    of  anti- 
mony,   and     even    white    arfenic, 
when     combined    with    a    certain 
quantity  of  common  fulphur,  feera 
to  have    their    deleterious    power 
diminiihed  :      on   ieparaiiug  more 
and  more  of  the  iulphur,    they  ex- 
ert moie  and  more  of  their  proper 
Virulence.     It    does   not  feem  un- 
reafoaabie  to   prefume^  that   mer- 
cury 
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cury  may  have  its  a&lvity  varied  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  that  when 
perfectly  fatiated  with  fulphur,  it 
may  be  inert,  and  that  when  the 
quantity  of  fulphur,  is  more  and 
more  lefTened,  the  compound  may 
have  greater  and  greater  degrees 
of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mercu- 
rials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
fumigations  againft  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Half  a  drachm  of  it  burnt,  and  the 
fume  being  taken  in  with  the 
breath,  has  occasioned  a  violent 
falivation.  This  effect  is  by  no 
means  owing  to  the  medicine  as 
cinnabar  :  when  fet  on  fire,  it  is 
no  longer  a  mixture  of  mercury 
and  fulphur ;  but  mercury  refolv- 
<d  into  fume,  and  blended  in  part 
with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  in 
either  of  which  circumftances  this 
mineral,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  has  very  powerful  effects. 

KYDRARGYRUS    VITRIO- 

LATU3. 

Lond. 

Vilr  totaled  £>uick/i!ver> 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  fifteen  ounces. 

Mix  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  and  heat 
them  by  degrees,  until  they  u- 
nite  into  a  white  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  perfectly  dried  with  a 
itronsr  fire.  This  matter,  on 
the  affufion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  hot  diflilled  witer,  immedi- 
ately becomes  yellow,  and  falls 
to  powder.  Rub  the  powder 
cirefullly  with  this  water  in  a 
glafs  mortar.  After  the  pow- 
der has  fubfided,  pour  oil'  the 
•cater  ;  and,  adding  more  dillil- 
Icd  water  feveral  time3,  wafli  the 
caller  till  it  becomes  infipid. 


HYDRARGYRIA  VITRIO- 
LATUS  FLAVUS,  vulgo 
TURPETHUM    MINERA- 

LE. 
Edinb. 
Tellow  vitrlolaied  Quicljilver,  com- 
monly called  Turbith  mineral* 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  four  ounces ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  eight  ounces. 

Cautioufly  mix  them  together,  and 
difiil  in  a  retort,  placed  in  a' 
fand  furnace,  to  drynefs  ;  the 
white  calx,  which  is  left  at  the 
bottom,  being  ground  to  pow- 
der, mult  be  thrown  into  warm, 
water.  It  immediately  affumes 
a  yellow  colour,  but  muft  after- 
wards be  purified  by  repeated 
ablutions. 

The  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid: 
formerly  directed,  was  double  to/ 
that  now  employed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college.  The  reduction 
made  in  this  article  greatly 
facilitates  the  procefs ;  and  the 
proportions  of  the  London  col- 
lege are  perhaps  preferable. 

Boerhaave  directs  this  prepara- 
tion to  be  made  in  an  open  g-lafs, 
flowly  heated,  and  then  placed  im- 
mediately on  burning  coals :  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the  fumes, 
which  are  extremely  noxious. 
This  method  will  fucceed  very 
well  with  a  little  addrefs  when  the 
ingredients  are  in  fmall  quantity  : 
but  where  the  mixture  i»  large,  it 
is  better  to  ufe  a  retort,  placed  in 
a  fand-furnace,  with  a  recipient 
luted  to  it,  containing  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water.  Great  care 
fhould  be  taken,  when  tire  vitriolic 
acid  begins  to  bubble,  that  the 
heat  be  Readily  kept  up,  without 
at  all  increafing  it  till  the  ebulli- 
tion ceafes,  when  the  fire  fhould 
be  augmented  to  the  utmoll  de- 
cree 
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gree,  that  as  much  ae  poffiMe 
of  the  redundant  acid  may  be 
expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  birt  barely 
exftccated,  it  proves  a  cauftic  fait. 
which  in  the  ablution  with  wa- 
ter will  a'molt  all  diflolve,  leaving 
only  a  little  quantity  of  tnrbich: 
the  more  of  the  acid  that  has  been 
diffipated,  the  lefs  of  the  remain- 
ing mercury  will  diffolve,  and  con- 
sequently the  yield  of  turbith  will 
be  greater:  fire  expelling  only 
fuch  part  of  the  acid  as  is  not 
completely  fatiated  with  mercury, 
while  water  takes  up  always,  along 
with  the  acid  a  proportional 
quantity  of  the  mercury  itfelf. 
Even  when  the  matter  has  been 
ftrongly  calcined,  a  part  will  ftill 
be  foluble  :  this  evidently  appears 
on  pouring  into  the  warnings  a 
little  folution  of  Hxt  alkaline  fait, 
which  will  throw  down  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  yellow  precipi- 
tate, greatly  refembling  the  tur- 
bith, except  that  it  i6  lefs  violent 
in  operation. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears, 
that  the  beft  method  of  edulco- 
rating this  powder  is,  by  impreg- 
nating the  water,  intended  to  be 
ufed  in  its  ablution,  with  a  deter- 
mined proportion  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait :  for  by  this  means,  the  wafh 
ed  turbith  will  not  only  turn  out 
greater  in  quantity,  but,  what  is 
of  more  confequence,  will  have  an 
equal  degree  of  ltrength  ;  a  cir- 
cumttance  which  deferves  particu 
larly  to  be  confidered,  elpecially 
in  making  fuch  preparations  as 
from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  may 
prove  too  violently  corrofive  to  be 
ufed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety.  It  is  neceffary  to  employ 
warm  water  if  we  are  anxious  for 
a  fine  colour.  If  cold  water 
be  ufed,  the  precipitate  will  be 
white.  3 


It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
the  fupef/l  ions  acid  be  here  ab- 
forbed  from  the  mercury  by  the 
alkaline  fait  ;  yet  in  fottie  circum- 
flances  this  acid  forfakev  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  if 
Tart  irus  vitriol itus,  or  Kali  vitri- 
0 } Atum,  ai  it  i*  now  called,  which 
is  a  combination  of  vitriolic  acid 
with  iixt  alka!i,  be  diiTolved  in 
water,  and  the  folution  added  to 
a  folution  of  mercury  in  aqua- 
fortis, the  vitriolic  acid  will  unite 
with  the  mercury,  and  form  with, 
it  a  turbith,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  ftrong 
emetic,  and  with  this  intention 
operates  the  moft  powerfully  of  all 
the  mercurials  that  can  be  fafely 
given  internally.  Its  action,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  the  primae 
vis;  it  will  ibmetimes  excite  a 
falivation,  if  a  purgative  be  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medi- 
cine is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent 
gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal 
cafes,  where  there  is  a  great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts.  Its  chief 
ufe  at  prefent  is  in  fwellings  of 
the  tefticie  from  a  venereal  affec- 
tion ;  and  it  feems  not  only  to 
aft  as  a  mercurial,  but  alfo,  by 
the  fevere  vomiting  it  occalions, 
to  perform  the  ofh\e  of  a  dif- 
cutient,  by  accelerating  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  parta 
atfefted.  It  is  faid  likewife  to 
have  been  employed  with  fuccefs, 
in  robuft  conffitutions,  againft 
leprous  diforders,  and  obftinate 
glandular  obftruftions  :  the  dofe 
is  from  two  grains  to  fix  or  eight. 
It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a  grain 
or  two  as  an  alterative  and  dia- 
phoretic, in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Hydra? gyrus  cnlcnatus  already 
fpoken  or.  l)r  Hope  has  found 
that  the  turbith  mineral  is  the 
F  ffloolk 
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moft    coru'etnent    enhine     he   has 
had  occafion  to  employ 

This  medicine  was  lately  re- 
commended as  the  moft  effec~lnal 
nrefervative  asfainft  the  hv- 
drophobia.  It  has  Been  alleged 
there  are  feveral  examples  of  its 
preventing  madnefs  in  dogs  which 
had  been  bitten  ;  and  fome  of  its 
performing  a  cure  after  the  mad- 
jiefs  was  begun.  From  fix  or  levea 
grains  to  a  fcruple  may  be  given 
evtry  day,  or  every  fecorid  day, 
for  a  little  time,  and  repeated  at 
the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls 
and  changes  of  the  moon.  Some 
few  trials  have  likewife  been  made 
on  human  fubjedts  biiten  by  mad 
dogs;  and  in  thefe  alio  the  tnr- 
bith,  ufed  either  as  an  emetic  or 
alterative,  feemed  to  have  good 
effects. 

The  warnings  of  turbith  mineral 
are  ufed  by  fome,  externally,  for 
the  cure  of  the  itch  and  other 
cutaneous  foulneffes.  In  fome 
cafes  mercurial  lotions  may  be 
proper,  but  they  are  always  to 
be  ufed  with  great  caution  ;  this 
is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one, 
as  being  extremely  unequal  in 
point  of  ftrength;  more  or  lefs 
of  the  mercury  being  diffolved,  as 
has  been  obferved  above,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  ot  calcination 
The  Pharmacopoeia  of  Paris  directs 
a  mercurial  wafb.  fiee  from  this 
inconvenience,  under  the  title  of 
jit^ua  mer  curtails  or  Mercurius 
liqu'idus.  It  is  compofed  of  one 
ounce  of  mercury  diffolved  in  a 
fumxient  ouaiititv  of  fpuit  of  ni- 
tre, and  diluted  with  thirty  ounces 
ef  dillilled  water.  In  want  cf 
diddled  w.  tes  rain  water  m;iy  be 
ufed  ;  but  of  fpting  waters  there 
are  very  few  which  wdl  mix  with 
the  mercurial  folution,  without 
growing  tuibid  and  precipitating 
part  of  the  mercury. 


SOLUTIO      MERCURlALIS 

SIMPLEX 

Jo.    Joe.  Plenck 

Simple  mercurial  Jo/ution. 

Take  of 

Purelt,  quickfi'ver,  one  drachm  i 
Gum  arabic,  tyvo  drachms. 
Rub  them  in  a  Hone  mortar,  adf 
ding  by  littlrarid  little  diltilled 
water  of  fumitory,  till  the  mer- 
cury thoroughly  disappear  in 
the  mucilage. 
Having  beat  and  mixed  them  tho- 
roughly,  add  by  degrees,  and 
at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the 
whole  together, 

Syrup    of   kerme3,     half    an 

ounce  ; 
Diltilled    water   of  fumitory* 
eight  ounces. 

This  mixture  was  much  cele- 
brated by  its  author  as  an  effec- 
tual preparation  of  mercury,  unat- 
tended with  the  inconvenience  of 
producing  a  falivation  ;  and  he 
imagined  that  this  depended  on 
a  peculiar  affinity  exitting  between 
mercury  and  mucilage  Hence 
fuch  a  conjunction,  the  hydrargy- 
rum gummofum,  as  it  has  been 
ftyled,  has  been  the  foundation  of 
mixtures,  pills,  fyrups,  '  and  fe- 
veral other  formula?,  that  were 
ufed  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion  or  infested  in  different  phar- 
macopoeias. 

By  a  long  continued  triture, 
mercury  feems  to  undergo  a  de- 
gree of  calcination  ;  at  lealt  its 
globular  appearance  is  not  to  be 
difcerned  by  the  belt  microfcope  ; 
its  colour  is  converted  into  that 
of  a  greyifh  powder  ;  and  fri  m 
the  ina&ive  fubllance  in  its  glo- 
bular form,  it  is  now  become  one 
of  the  moll  powerful  preparations 
of  this  metallic  body;  1  he  nfe 
of  the  gum  leenas  to  be  nothing 
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more,  than  to  afford  the  Interpo- 
sition of  a  vilcid  fubllance  to  keep 
the  particles  at  a  di (lance  from 
each  other,  till  the  trituie  requy 
fite  to  produce  this  change  be  per 
formed.  Dr  Saunders  has  clearly 
proved,  that  no  real  folutign  takes 
place  in  this  procefs,  and  that 
though  a  quantity  of  mercurial 
particles  arc  ftill  retained  in  the 
mixture  after  the  globular  parts 
have  been  depofited  by  dilution 
with  water,  yet  that  this  fufperid- 
cd  mercurial  matter  is  only  diffu- 
fed  in  the  liq  ior,  and  capable  of 
being  perfectly  feparated  by  fil- 
tration. That  long  triture  is  ca- 
pable of  effecting  the  above  change 
on  mercury,  is  fully  evinced  from 
the  well  known  experiment  of  Dr 
"Boerhaave,  in  producing  a  kind 
of  calcined  mercury  by  expofing 
quickfilver  incloied  in  a  phial  to 
the  agitation  produced  by  keeping 
the  phial  tied  to  the  fails  of  a  wind- 
mill for  fourteen  years.  By  inclof- 
ing  a  pound  of  quickfilver  in  an  iron 
box,  with  a  quantity  of  iron  nails 
and  a  fmail  quantity  of  water,  by 
the  addition  of  which  a  greater 
degree  of  interline  motion  is  given 
to. the  particles  of  the  mercury, 
and  fixing  the  box  to  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage,  Dr  Saunders  obtained, 
during  a  journey  of -four  hundred 
miles,  two  ounces  of  a  greyiih 
powder,  or  calx  of  mercury. 

On  the  above  accounts  we  are 
not  to  afcribe  the  effects  of 
Plenck's  folution  to  an  intimate 
divifion  of  the  globules  of  mercu- 
ry, nor  to  any  affinity,    nor  elec- 


tive attraction,  between  gum  ara- 
bic  and  mercury  ;  which  la(l  Mr 
I'lenck  has  very  unphilofophically 
fuppofed.  The  fitme  thing  can 
be  done  by  means  of.  gum  traga- 
canth,  by  honey,  and  by  many 
balfams.  It  is  evidently  owing  10 
the  converfion  of  the  quickfilver 
to  a  calciforrri  nature  ;  but  as  this 
will  be  accomp! idled  more  or  lefs 
completely,  according  to  die  diffe- 
rent circumftances  during  the  tri- 
ture, it  is  certainly  preferable,  in- 
itead  of  Plencfc's  folution,  to  dif- 
fufe  in  mucilage,  or  other  vifcid 
matters,  a  determinate  quantity  of 
the  Pill-vis  c'mereus,  or  other  calx 
of  mercury. 

It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that 
there  is  in  many  inftances  a  real 
advantage  in  employing  mucila- 
ginous matters  along  with  mer- 
curialsj  thefe  being  found  to'  pre-, 
vent  diarrhoea-  and  falivation  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  So  far,  then, 
Mr  Pienck's  folution  is  a  good 
preparation  of  mercury,  though, 
his  chemical  rationale  is  perhaps 
erroneous.  The  diftilled  water 
and  fynip  are  of  no  confequence 
to  the  preparation,  either  as  faci- 
litating the  procefs,  or  for  medi- 
cinal uie. 

It  is  always  moft  expeditious  to 
triturate  the  mercury  with  the 
gum  in  the  ilale  of  mucilage,; 
Dr  Saunders  found  that  the  ad- 
dition of  honey  was  an  excellent 
auxiliary  5  and  the  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth  feems  better  fuited 
for  this  purpefe  than  gum  arabie. 
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PRJEPARATA  E   PLUM  BO. 


PREPARATIONS    of   LEAD. 


LEAD  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  dufky 
powder  :  which,  if  the  Same  is 
reverberated  on  it,-  becomes  at  firrt 
yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  into  a  vitreous  maf9.  This 
ftietal  diffolves  eaiily  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic, 
and  in  fmal!  quantity  in  the  vege- 
table acids  ;  it  is  alfo  fohible  in 
expreffed  oil,  efpecially  when  cal- 
cined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  while  undif- 
lolvcd,  have  no  considerable  effects 
as  medicines.  Diflolved  in  oils, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  (when  ex- 
ternally applied)  anti  inflammato- 
ry and  deficcative.  Combined 
-with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  re- 
markably fo  ;.  and  taken  internally 
•prove  a  powerful  though  dange- 
rous ftyptic. 

There  are  two  preparations  of. 
lead,ri^and  ivhilc lead,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  which  are  muck 
more extenfively  employed  in  other 
arts  than  in  medicine,  and  of 
courfe  they  are  prepared  in  large 
quantities.  Thefe  formerly  ttood 
among  the  preparations  in  our 
pharmacopoeias.    But  they  are  now 


referred  to  the  materia  medfea. 
Accordingly  we  have  already  had 
occaiion  to  make  fome  obfervations 
with  refpedt  to  them.  but  we 
flball  here  infert  from  the  old  edi- 
tions of  th-e  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, the  directions  there  given 
for  preparing  them. 

MINIUM. 
Red  Lead. 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted 
in  an  unglafed  earthen  veffel, 
and  kept  ftirring  with  an  iron 
fpatula  till  it  falls  into  a  powder, 
at  firi  blackiih,  afterwards  yel- 
low, and  at  length  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  in  which  laft  {late  it 
is-  called  muiL/m  ;  taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as 
to  run  the  calx  into  a  vitreous 
mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is 
fo  troublelome  and  telious,  as 
fcarce  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the 
apothecary  or  chemift  ;  "*nor  in- 
deed is  this  commodity  expected  to 
be  made  by  them,  the  preparation 
of  it  bcm£  a  diltindt  branch  of 
buEocfs* 
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bufinefs.  The  makers  melt  large 
quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  reverberatory 
furnace  built  for  this  purpofe,  and 
fo  contrived,  that  the  flame  acts  on 
a  large  furface  of  the  metal,  which 
is  continually  changed  by  means 
of  iron  rakes  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of 
the  lead  is  deftroyed;  after  which, 
the  calx  is  only  now  and  then 
turned.  By  barely  ftirring  the 
calx,  as  above  directed,  in  a  veffel 
over  the  fire,  it  acquires  no  red- 
nefs  ;  the  reverberation  of  flame 
on  the  furface  being  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  this  effect.  It  is 
faid,  that  ico  pounds  of  lead  gain, 
in  this  procefs,  1 2  pounds  1  and 
that  the  calx,  being  reduced  into 
lead  again,  is  found  one  pound  lefs 
than  the  original  weight  of  the 
metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in 
external  applications,  for  abating 
inflammations,  cleanfing  and  heal- 
ing ulcers,  and  the  like. 

CERUSSA. 

Ceruffe,  or  <white  lead. 

Fut  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
of  an  earthen  veffel,  and  iuf- 
pend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin 
plates  of  lead,  in  Inch  a  manner 
that  the  vapour  which  arifes 
from  the  acid  may  circulate 
about  the  plates.  Set  the 
containing  veflel  in  the  heat 
of  horfe-dung  for  three  weeks  ; 
if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
piates  be  not  propeily  calcined, 
i'crape  off  the  white  powder, 
and  expofe  them  again  to  the 
iieam  of  vinegar,  till  all  the 
lead  be  thus  corroded  into  pow- 
der. 

The  making  of  white  lead  is 
alfo  become  a  trade  by  itfelf,  and 


confined  to  a  few  pcrfons,  who 
have  large  conveniences  for  this 
purpofe. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is 
fo  far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to 
difcover,  when  taken  internally, 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  metal; 
and  to  prove  externally,  when 
fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or 
ulcers,  moderately  cooling,  drying 
and  aftringent. 

CERUSSA  ACETATA. 

Land. 
Acetated  ceruffe. 

Take  of 

CerufTe,  one  pound  5 
Diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  ceruffe  with  the  vinegar 
until  the  vinegar  is  faturated  ; 
then  filter  through  paper  ;  and9 
after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 
afide  to  cryltallife. 

CERUSSA  ACETATA,  vulg© 
SACCHARUM  SATURNl. 

Edinh. 

Acetated  ceruffe,    commonly  called 

Sugar  of  lead. 

Put  any  quantity  of  ceruffe  into  % 
cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  ten 

times  its  quantity  of  diftilled 
vinegar.  Let  the  mixture 
ftand  upon  warm  fand  till  the 
vinegar  becomes  fweet  ;  wheu 
it  is  to  be  poured  off  and  trefu 
vinegar  added  as  often  as  it 
comes  off  fweet.  Then  let  all 
the  vinegar  be  evaporated  in  a 
glafs  veffel  to  the  confidence  of 
pretty  thin  honey,  and  fet  it  afide 
in  a  cold  place,  that  cry  Hals  may 
be  formed,  which  are  to  be  after- 
wards dried  in  the  made  The 
remaining  liquor  is  again  to  be 
evaporated  that  new  cryllals 
may  be  -formed  ;  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  reiiduous  liquor  is  to 

be 
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be  repeated  till  no  more  cryftals 
concrete. 

Cerusse  (efpecially  that  fort 
called  flake  lead,  which  is  not,  like 
the  others  fubjeit  to  adultera- 
tion) is  much  preferable  either  to 
minium  or  litharge,  for  making 
the  fugar  of  lead  :  for  the  cor- 
rofion,  which  it  has  undergone 
from  the  fteam  of  the  vinegar, 
difpofes  it  to  diftblve  more  readily. 
It  Ihould  be  finely  powdered  before 
ihe  vinegar  be  put  to  it  ;  and 
during  the  dieeftion,  or  boiling, 
every  now  and  then  furred  up 
with  a  wooden  fpatula,  to  promote 
its  difTolution,  and  prevent  its  con 
creting  into  a  hard  mafs  at  the 
bottom.  The  ftrong  acid  obtain- 
ed from  the  caput  moviuum  of  vi- 
negar may  be  employed  for  this 
purpofe  to  better  advantage  than 
the  weaker,  though  purer,  acid, 
above  directed.  If  afmall  quan- 
.  tity  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  be 
prudently  added  to  the  folution 
as  foon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and 
the  mixture  fuffercd  to  grow  cold 
by  flow  degrees,  the  fugar  will 
concrete  into  very  large  and  tranf- 
parent  cryftals,  which  are  fcaice- 
ly  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  me- 
thod. 

\l   the  cryftals  be  diied  in  fun- 

thine.,    they  acquire  a   blackifh    or 

livid  colour-      This  feems  to  happen 

from  the  abforption  of  light       As 

lead  communicates  a  fwcetrtefs  and 

aftringency    very     fimtlar    to    the 

product    or    the    vinous   fermen'a- 

a  practice  formerly  prevailed 

among  fraudulent  dealers,    of  cor 

ng    the     too    pieat    fharpnefs 

of  acid  wines  by  adi  '  -hem 

^.■!  It  this  metal.     The  abufe  may 

:nt  ways  : 

:    ...  ■:  of  paper  mz>  '  :'.:':d 


with  the  liquor  to  be  examined, 
and  then  expofed  to  the  vapours 
of  liver  of  fulphur  :  the  moiften- 
ed  paper,  will  become  of  a  livid 
colour.  But  the  beft  way .  of 
making  the  teft  is,  to  drop  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  folution  of  the  liver 
of  fulphur  into  the  fufpeded  li- 
quor :  if  there  be  any  lead  prcfent, 
this  addition  will  inftantly  occafion 
the  precipitation  of  a  livid  or  dark 
coloured  cloud. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  anfwering  the  feveral 
intentions  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. Some  have  ventured  upon 
it  internally,  in  dofes  of  a  few 
grains,  as  aftyptic,inba2morrhagies, 
profufe  colliquative  fweats,  feminal 
fluxes,  the  fiuor  albus,  &c.  nor 
has  it  failed  their  expectations. 
It  very  powerfully  reftrains  the 
difcharge  ;  but  almoft  as  certain- 
ly as  it  does  this,  it  occafions 
fymptoms  of  another  kind,  often 
more  dangerous  than  thofe  remov- 
ed by  it,  and  fometimes  fatal. 
Violent  pains  in  the  bowels  or 
through  the  whole  body,  and  obfti- 
nateconftipations,  fometimes  imme- 
diately follow,  efpecially  if  the  dofe 
has  been  confiderable  :  and  cramps, 
tremors,  and  weaknefs  of  the 
nerves  generally,  fooner  or  later, 
enfue. 

Boerhaave  was  of  opinion,  that 
this  preparation  proves  malignant 
onlyi  as  far  a:  its  acid  happens  to 
be  abj'jrbed  in  the  body  ;  lor  in 
fuch  cafej  he  fays,  "  it  returns 
"  again  into  cerufle,  which  is 
"  violently  poifonous."  On  this 
principle  it  would  follow,  that  in 
i  where  a  ab<  und,  the 

would  be  innoi 
this    is   far   from    being     the 
Lead  and   its   preparations 

ilCt 
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act  in  the  body  only  when  they 
are  combined  with  arid  :  ceruffe 
poffeffes  the  qualities  of  the 
faccharum  only  in  a  low  degree  ; 
and  either  of  them  freed  from  the 
acid,  has  little,  if  any,  effect  at  all. 
For  the  fame  reafons,  the  fugar  of 
lead  is  preferable  to  the  pompous 
extrast  and  vegeto- mineral  water  of 
Goulard,  in  which  the  lead  is  much 
leis  perfectly  combined  in  a  faline 
ftate.  It  is  fometimes  convenient 
to  affill  the  folution  of  the  fugar 
of  lead  in  water,  by  adding  a  por- 
tion of  vinegar.  The  effects  of 
the  external  application  of  lead 
feems  to  differ  from  the  itrength 
of  the  folution  :  thus  a  very  weak 
fo'ution  feems  to  diminish  directly 
the  action  of  the  veffels,  and  is 
therefore  more  peculiarly  proper 
in  active  inflammations,  as  of  the 
eyes  ;  whereas  a  ftrong  folution 
operates  as  a  direct  ftimulant,  and 
is  therefore  more  fuccefsful  in  paf- 
fjve  ophthalmia. 


AQUA  LITFTARGYRI  ACE- 

ta  n. 

Lond. 
Water  of  acetuted  Litharge, 

Take  of 

Litharge,    two  pounds  and  four 
ounces ; 

Diddled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Mix,    and    boil   to    fix  pints,  con- 

ltantly    ftirring  ;   then  fet    it   a- 

fide.      After  the  feces  have  iub- 

fided,  fltain. 

This  preparation  maybe  confi- 
dered  as  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
extract  and  vegeto-mineral  water 
of  Mr  Goulard.  And  it  is  pro- 
bably from  the  circumitances  of 
his  preparations  having  come  into 
a  common  ufe,  that  the  London 
college  have  given  this  article  a 
place  in  their  pharmacopoeia.  It 
may,  however  be  '  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  it  be  really  intitled 
to  a  place.  For  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  every  purpofe  to 
be  anfwered  by  it  may  be  better 
obtained  from  the  employment  of 
a  folution  of  the  ceruffa  acetata 
in     fimple    water.  The      aqua 

lithargyri    acetati    is   intended  for 
external  ufe  only. 
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HAP.        XV. 


PR2EPARATA    E    STANNO. 


PREPARATIONS  of  TIN, 


IN  eafily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  duiky 
powder  ;  which,  by  a  farther  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat  becomes 
white.  A  mafs  of  tin  heAed  till 
it  be  juft  ready  to  melt,  proves  ex- 
tremely brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in 
pieces  from  a  blow ;  and  by 
dexterous  agitation  into  powder. 
Its  proper  menftruura  is  aqua 
regia  ;  though  the  other  mineral 
acids  may  alfo  be  made  to  diflblve 
it,  and  the  vegetable  ones  in  fmall 
quantity.  It  cryftallifes  with  the 
vegetable  and  vitriolic  acids  j  but 
with  the  others,  deliquates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are 
little  known.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antihyfteric,  anti- 
heftic,  &c.  At  prefent,  it  is 
chiefly  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

PULVIS  STANNI. 

Lond. 
Tin  ponuJtr. 

Take  of 

Tin,  four  ounces. 
Meit  it  and  take  off  the  film  formed 


on  its  furface  ;  then  pour  it  in- 
to a  clear  iron  veflel,  and  either 
by  agitation  or  rubbing  reduce 
it  to  a  powdery  ftate  ;  pafs  the 
finer  parts  through  a  hair 
fieve. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  do 
not  give  this  preparation,  infert- 
ing  L,imatura  et  Pulvis  Stanni  in 
their  lift  of  the  materia  medica. 
It  is  often  employed  as  a  remedy 
againft  worms,  particularly  the 
flat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude 
the  force  of  other  medicines. 
The  general  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  drachm  ;  fome  confine  it  to  a 
few  grains.  But  Dr  Alfton  af- 
fures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh  Elfays, 
that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on 
its  being  given  in  much  larger 
quantities  :  he  directs  an  ounce  of 
the  powder  on  an  empty  ftomach 
mixed  with  four  ounces  of  molafTcs ; 
next  day,  half  an  ounce  and  the 
day  following,  half  an  ounce  more  ; 
after  which  a  cathartic  is  admini- 
ftered  ;  he  fays  the  worms  are 
ufually  voided  during  the  opera- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  purge,  but  that  pains 
of  the  ftomach  occafioned  by  them 
are  removed  almoft  immediately 
upon  taking  the  firft  dofe  of  the 
tin. 

This  practice  is  fometimes  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  expullion  of  taenia, 
but  by  no  means  fo  frequently  as 
Dr  Alfton's  obfervations  would 
lead  us  to  hope. 

STANNI  AMALGAMA. 
Dan. 

Amalgama  of  Tin. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  pure  tin,  two  oun- 
ces ; 


Pure  quickfilver,  three  drachms. 
Let  them  be  rubbed  to  a   powder 
in  a  flone  mortar. 

Some  have  imagined  that  tin 
thus  a&ed  on  by  mercury,  is  in  a 
more  active  condition  than  when 
exhibited  in  the  ftate  of  powder  ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  given 
in  worm  cafes.  But  as  both  are 
equally  infoluble  in  the  animal 
fluids,  this  is  not  to  be  expected  ; 
and  to  obtain  any  peculiar  pro- 
perties which  tin  may  poffefs  to 
their  full  extent,  it  will  probably 
be  neceflary  to  exhibit  it  in  fome 
faline  ftate. 
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CHAP.        XVI. 


PRJEPAR4TA    E    ZINCO. 


PREPARATIONS    of    ZINC. 


ZINCUM  CALCINATUM. 

Lond. 
Calcined  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  fmall  pieces, 
eight  ounces. 

Caft  the  pieces  of  zinc,  at  feveral 
times,  into  an  ignited  large  and 
deep  crucible,  placed  leaning, 
or  half-upright,  putting  on  it 
another  crucible  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  air  may  have 
free  accefs  to  the  burning 
zinc. 

Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it 
appears,  and  feparate  its  white 
and  lighter  part  by  a  fine 
iieve. 

ZINCUM     USTUM,     vulgo 

FLORES  ZINCI. 

Edin. 

Burnt  "Zinc,  commonly  called 

Flowers  of  Zinc. 

Let  a  large  crucible  be  placed  in  a 
furnace,  i;i  an  inclined  fituation, 
only  half  upright  ;  when  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  is  moderate- 


ly red,  put  a  fmall  piece  of  zinc, 
about  the  weight  of  a  drachm 
into  it.  The  zinc  foon  flames, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  con- 
verted into  a  fpongy  calx, 
which  is  to  be  raked  from  the 
furface  of  the  metal  with  an 
iron  fpatula,  that  the  combuf- 
tion  may  proceed  the  more 
fpeedily  :  when  the  zinc  ceafe3 
to  flame,  take  the  calx  out  of 
the  crucible.  Having  put  in 
another  piece  of  zinc,  the  ope- 
ration may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  you  pleafe.  Laftly,  the 
calx  is  to  be  prepared  like  an- 
timony. 

These  flowers,  as  ufed  exter- 
nally, are  preferable  for  medici- 
nal purpofes  to  tutty,  and  the 
more  impure  fublimates  of  zinc, 
which  are  obtained  in  the  brafs 
works  ;  and  likewife  to  calamine, 
the  natural  ore  of  this  metal, 
which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
earth,  and  frequently  a  portion  of 
heterogeneous  metallic  matter. 
The  flowers  of  zinc,  have  been 
much   celebrated  of  late  years  in 

the 
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the  cure  of  epilepfy  and  feveral 
fpafmodic  affections  :  and  there 
are  fufficient  teftimonies  of  their 
good  effects,  where  tonic  remedies 
in  thofe  affections  are  proper. 
They  ought  to  be  given  at  firft  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  as  a  grain  or  two 
twice  a  day  ;  and  the  dofe  gradu- 
ally increafed  to  feven  or' eight 
grains. 

ZINCUM    VITRIOLATUM, 
vulgo    VITRIOLUM     AL- 
BUM. 

Edin. 

Vitriolated  Zinc,  commonly  called 

White  vitriol. 

Take  of 

Zinc,    cut    into    fmall    pieces, 

three  ounces  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  five  ounces  ; 
Water,  twenty  ounces. 

Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water, 
add  the  zinc,  and  when  the 
ebullition  is  finifhed  ftrain  the 
liquor  ;  then  after  proper  eva- 
poration fet  it  apart  in  a  cold 
place,  that  it  may  fhoot  into 
cryftals. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
triol. It  differs  from  the  common 
white  vitriol  of  the  (hops,  only  ia 


being  purer,  and  perfectly  free 
from  any  admixture  of  copper,  or 
other  foreign  metallic  bodies. 

ZINCUM     VITRIOLATUM. 

Land. 

Vitriolated  Zinc. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  j 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm  ; 
Boiling    diftilled    water,    three 
pints. 

Mix,  and  filter  through  paper. 
After  a  proper  evaporation,  fet 
it  afide  in  a  cold  place  to  cry- 
ftallife. 

Although  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege have  given  a  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  white  vitriol,  yet 
their  direction  is  very  rarely  follow- 
ed by  any  of  the  apothecaries  or 
chemifts,  who  in  general  purchafe 
it  as  obtained  from  the  Goflar 
mines.  When,  hpwever,  it  is  got 
in  this  way,  it  is  often  a  very 
impure  fait,  and  requires  that  pu- 
rification which  is  here  directed, 
and  which  is  by  no  means  necef- 
fary  for  the  white  vitriol  artifi- 
cially prepared,  in  the  manner 
above  directed. 
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CHAP.        XVII. 


P  RMP  ARATA    E     C  U  P  R  0. 


PREPARATIONS    of    COPPER. 


COPPER  is  a  reddifh  foft  me- 
tal requiring  a  very  intenfe 
heat  for  its  fufion.  In  its  metal- 
lic ftate  it  produces  fome  aftion 
on  the  animal  fluids  and  folids. 
Diffolved  it  is  externally  an  efcha- 
rotic,  and  internally  a  mod  vio- 
lent poifon,  unlefs  given  with 
great  caution  and  in  proper  dofes. 
It  is  of  very  eafy  folution  in  all 
acids  and  in  the  volatile  al- 
kali. 

CUPPvUM     AMMONIACUM. 

Ed'tn. 

Ammonlacal  Copper. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  copper,  two  parts  ; 
Prepared  ammonia,  three 
parts. 
Rub  them  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  until  they  unite,  after 
the  effervefcence  ceafes,  into  a 
uniform  violet-coloured  mafs, 
which  mutt  be  fiift  dried  on 
blotting  pnper,  and  afterwards 
by  a  gentle  heat.  The  product 
mull   be    kept   in  a  glafs  phial, 


well  clofed  with   a  glafs  Hop- 
per. 

This  preparation  has  been 
thought  ferviceable  in  epilepfies  ; 
but  from  its  frequent  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  and  the  difagreeable  cor.fe- 
quences  with  which  its  ufe  is  fome- 
times  attended,  it  has  not  lately 
been  much  prefcribed.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  beginning  with  dofes 
of  half  a  grain,  twice  a  day  ;  and 
increafing  them  gradually  to  as 
much  as  the  ftomach  will  bear.  Dr 
Cullen  fometimesincreafed  the  dofe 
to  five  gains. 

AQUA  ^IRUGINIS  AMMO- 

JNIAT^E,  vulgo  AQUA  SAP- 

PHIRINA. 

ILdin, 

Water    of    Ammon'iatecl     verdigrist 

commonly  called  Sapphire  water. 

Take  of 

Lime   water   frefh  made,  eight 

ounces  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  fcruples  ; 
Verdegris  powdered,  four  grains. 
Mix 
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Mix  them,  and  after  twenty  four 
hours  filtre  the  liquor. 

This  water  is  ufed  externally 
for  cleaning  foul  ulcers,  and  dif- 
pofing  them  to  heal.  It  has  been 
recommended  alfo  for  taking  off 
fpecks  and  films  from  the  eyes  ; 
but  when  ufed  with  this  intention 
it  ought  to  be  diluted  with  fome 
pure  water,  as  in  the  ftate  of 
itrength  in  which  it  is  here  order- 
ed, it  irritates  and  inflames  the  eyes 
not  a  little. 

AQUA  CUPRI  VITRIOLA- 

TI      COMPQSITA,      vulgo 

AQUA  STYPTICA. 

Edin. 

Compound  water  of  Vitriolated  copper  y 

commonly  c&We&Jlyptic  water. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  Copper, 


Alum,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 
Water,  two  pounds  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  and 
an  half. 
Boil  the  falts  in  the  water  that 
they  may  be  diflblved,  and  to 
the  filtred  liquor  add  the  vitrio- 
lic acid. 

This  ftyptic  water  is  fome  what 
fimilar  to  the  old  aqua  aluminofa 
Bateana  of  the  former  pharmaco- 
poeias, fo  much  celebrated  toe 
flopping  profufe  hsemorrhagies. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  for  flopping  bleed- 
ings at  the  nofe  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  cloths  or  doflils  fieeped  ia 
the  liquor  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
part. 
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CHAP.        XVIII. 

A^JJE.   DISTILLATE. 

London. 

A^UJE    ST1LLATITI&. 

Edinburgh. 

DISTILLED   WATERS. 


THE  effluvia  which  exhale  in- 
to the  air  from  many  vege- 
tables, particularly  from  thofe  of 
the  odorous  kind,  confift  appa- 
rently of  principles  of  great  fub- 
tility  and  activity,  capable  of 
ftrongly  and  fuddenly  affecting 
the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem,  ef- 
pecially  in  thofe  whofe  nerves  are 
of  great  fenfibility  ;  and  likewife 
of  operating  in  a  flower  manner, 
on  the  fyftem  of  the  grofler  veffels. 
Thus  Boerhaave  obferves,  that 
in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
perfons,  ihe  fragrant  odour  of  the 
Indian  hyacinth  excites  fpafms, 
which  the  ftrong  fcent  of  rue  re- 
lieves :  that  the  effluvia  of  the 
walnut-tree  occafions  headachs, 
and  makes  the  body  coftive  ;  that 
thofe  of  poppies  procure  fltep  ; 
and  that  the  fmcll  of  bean  blofiums, 
long     continued,      difordus     the 


fenfes.  Lemery  relates,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  feveral  per- 
fons were  purged  by  flaying  long 
in  a  room  where  damafk  rofea 
were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  in- 
dulged themfelves  in  the  pleafing 
furvey  of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits,  as 
they  are  called,  of  vegetables  ; 
their  peculiar  nature  in  the  drfc 
ferent  fpecies  of  plants  ;  their  ex- 
halation into  the  atmofphere  by 
the  fun's  heat,  and  difperfion  by 
winds;  their  rendering  the  air  of 
particular  places  medicinal,  or 
otherwife,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plants  that  abound.  They 
have  contrived  alfo  different  means 
for  colle&ing  thefe  fugitive  emana- 
tions, and  concentrating  and  eon- 
denfing  them  into  a  liquid  form  : 
employing  either  the  native  moi- 
fture  of  the  fubjeft,   or  an  addition 

of 
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of  water,  as  a  vehicle  or  matrix  for 
retaining  them. 

The  procefs  which  has  been 
judged  moll  analogous  to  that  of 
nature,  is  the  following.  The 
fubject  frefh  gathered  at  the  fea- 
fon  of  its  greateft  vigour,  with  the 
morning  dew  on  it,  is  laid  lightly 
and  unbruifed  in  a  fhallow  veffel, 
to  which  is  adapted  a  low  head 
with  a  recipient ;  under  the  veffel 
a  live  coal  is  placed,  and  occafion- 
ally  renewed,  fo  as  to  keep  up  an 
uniform  heat,  no  greater  than  a- 
bout  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  In  this  degree  of 
heat  there  arifes,  exceeding  {low- 
ly, an  invifible  vapour,  which  con- 
denfes  in  the  head  into  dewy  drops, 
and  falls  down  into  the  receiver  ; 
and  which  has  been  fuppofed  to 
be  the  very  fubfiance  that  the 
plant  would  have  fpontaneoufly 
emitted  in  the  open  air. 

But  on  fubmitting  many  kinds 
of  odoriferous  vegetables  to  this 
procefs,  the  liquors  obtained  by  it 
have  been  found  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  the  natural  effluvia  of 
the  refpe&ive  fubje&s  ;  they  have 
had  very  little  fmell,  and  no  re- 
markable tafte.  It  appeared  that 
a  heat,  equal  to  that  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  is  incapable  of  raifing  in 
clofe  veffels,  thofe  parts  of  vege- 
tables which  they  emit  in  the  open 
air.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed, 
that  in  this  laft  cafe  feme  other 
caufe  concurs  to  the  effecT: :  that  it 
is  not  the  fun's  heat  alone. which 
raifes  and  impregnates  the  air 
tvith  the  odorous  principles  of  ve- 
getables, but  that  the  air  itfelf, 
or  the  watery  humidity  with  which 
it  abounds  acting  as  a  true  folvent, 
extracts  and  imbibes  them  :  fo 
that  the  natural  effluvia  gf  a  plant 
may  be  confidered  aa  an  infuiion 
of  the  plant  made  in  air.  The 
purgative  virtue    of   the    damafk 


rofe,  and  the  aftringency  of  the 
walnut-tree,  which,  as  above  ob- 
ferved,  are  in  fome  degree  commu- 
nicated to  the  air,  may  be  totally 
extracted  by  infufion  both  in  wa- 
tery and  fpirituous  menftrua,  but 
never  rife  in  diftillation  with  any 
degree  of  heat  :  and  the  volatile 
odours  of  aromatic  herbs,  which 
are  diffufed  through  the  atmofphere 
in  the  loweft  warmth,  cannot  be 
made  to  diftil  without  a  heat  much 
greater  than  is  ever  found  to  ob- 
tain in  a  fhaded  air. 

The  above  procefs  therefore,  and 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  built, 
appear  to  be  faulty  in  two  points  : 
1.  In  fuppofing  that  all  thefe  prin- 
ciples which  naturally  exhale 
from  vegetables,  may  be  collected 
by  diftillation  ;  whereas  there  are 
many  which  the  air  extracts  in 
virtue  of  its  folvent  power  ;  fome 
are  alfo  incapable  of  being  collec- 
ted in  a  vifible  and  inelaftic  form  ; 
and  fome  are  artificially  feparable 
by  folvents  only  :  2.  In  employing 
a  degree  of  heat  infufficient  for  fe- 
parating  even  thofe  parts  which 
are  truly  exhalable  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  dif- 
tillation is  commonly  called  dijlil- 
lation  by  the  cold  Jlill ;  but  thofe 
who  have  praclifed  it,  have  gene- 
rally employed  a  confiderable  heat. 
A  (hallow  leaden  veffel  is  filled 
with  the  frelh  herbs,  flowers,  &e. 
which  are  heaped  above  it ;  fo  that 
when  the  head  is  fitted  on,  this 
alfo  may  be  filled  a  confiderable 
way.  A  little  fire  is  made  under 
the  veffel,  fufficient  to  make  the 
bottom  much  hotter  than  the  hand 
can  bear,  care  being  only  taken 
not  to  heat  it  fo  far  as  to  endanger 
fcorching  any  part  of  the  fubjeet. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  be  not 
made  fo  hot  as  to  have  this  effect 
on  the  part  contiguous  to  it,  there 
is  no  fear  that  the  heat  communi- 
cated 
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eated  to  the  reft  of  the  included 
matter  will  be  fo  great  as  to  do 
it  any  injury.  By  this  manage- 
ment, the  volatile  parts  of  feveral 
odorous  plants,  as  mint,  are  effec- 
tually forced  over  ;  and  if  the 
procefs  has  been  fkilfully  mana- 
ged, the  diftilled  liquor  proves  rich- 
ly impregnated  with  the  native  o- 
dour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjed, 
without  having  received  any  kind 
of  difagreeable  imprefiion  from  the 
heat  ufed. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
praclifed  in  private  families  ;  the 
flownefs  of  the  dillillation,  and  the 
attendance  and  care  neceifary  for 
preventing  the  fcorching  of  fome 
part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  commu- 
nicate an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour 
to  the  liquor,  rendering  it  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  difpatch  requifite 
in  the  larger  way  of  bulinefs. 

Another  method  has  therefore 
been  had  recourfe  to,  viz  by  the 
common  ftill,  called*  in  diftinftion 
from  the  foregoing,  the  hot  Jiill. 
Here  a  quantity  of  water  is  added 
to  the  plant  to  prevent  its  burning  ; 
and  the  liquor  is  kept  nearly  of  a 
boiling  heat,  or  made  to  boil  fully, 
fo  that  the  vapour  rifes  plentifully 
into  the  head,  and  paffing  thence 
into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm  placed 
in  a  veffel  of  cold  water,  is  there 
condenfed,  and  runs  out  in  drops 
quickly  fucceeding  each  other,  or 
in  a  continued  ftream.  The  ad- 
ditional water  does  not  at  all  weak- 
en the  produce:  for  the  moft  volatile 
parts  of  the  fubjecl  rife  firft,  and 
impregnate  the  liquor  that  firft 
dittiU:  as  foon  as  the  plant  has 
given  over  us  virtue  fulficiently, 
which  is  known  by  examining 
from  lime  to  time  the  liquor  that 
runs  from  the  nofe  of  the  worm, 
the  dillillation  is  to  be  Hop- 
ped. 

This  is    the    method  of  diftilla- 


tion  commonly  practifed  for  the  of- 
ficinal waters.  It  is  accompanied 
with  one  imperfection,  affe&ing 
chiefly  thofe  waters  whofe  princi- 
pal value  confifts  in  the  delicacy 
of  their  flavour  ;  this  being  not  a 
little  injured  by  the  boiling  heat 
ufually  employed>  and  by  the  a- 
gitation  of  the  odorous  particles  of 
the  fubjeft  with  the  water.  Some- 
times alfo  a  part  of  the  plant  (ticks 
to  the  fides  of  the  ftill,  and  is  fo 
far  fcorched  as  to  give  an  ungrate- 
ful taint  to  the  liquor. 

There  is  another  method  of  ma- 
naging this  operation,  which  has 
been  recommended  for  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  the  more  volatile  eflential 
oils,  and  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  that  of  the  waters.  In  this 
way,  the  advantages  of  the  fore- 
going methods  are  united,  and 
their  inconveniencies  obviated. 
A  quantity  of  water  being  poured 
into  the  ftill,  and  the  herbs  or 
flowers  placed  in  a  bafket  over  it, 
there  can  be  no  pofiibility  of  burn- 
ing ;  the  water  may  be  made  to 
boil,  but  fo  as  not  to  rife  up  into 
the  baiket,  which  would  defeat 
the  intention  of  this  contrivance. 
The  hot  vapour  of  the  water,  paf- 
fing gently  through  all  the  in- 
terftices  of  the  fubjec"t.  matter,  im- 
bibes and  carries  over  the  volatile 
parts  unaltered  in  their  native  fla- 
vour. By  this  means  the  diftilled 
water  of  all  thofe  fubftances  whofe 
oils  are  of  the  more  volatile  kind, 
are  obtained  in  the  utmoft  perfec- 
tion, and  with  fufheient  difpatch. 

In  the  c! ill; illation  of  eflential 
oils,  the  water,  as  was  obferved  in 
a  foregoing  fection,  imbibes  al- 
ways a  part  of  the  oil.  The  dil- 
tilled  liquors  here  treated  of,  are 
no  other  than  water  thus  impreg- 
nated with  the  eflential  oil  of  the 
fubject  ;  whatever  fmdl,  tafte,  or 
virtue,    is    communicated    to  the 
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water,  or  obtained  in  the  form  of  they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by 
a  watery  liquor,  being  found  in  one,  as  well  as  by  any  number  of 
a  concentrated  Mate  in  the  oil.  diflillations  :  the  oftener  the  pro- 
file effential  oil,  or  fome  part  cefs  is  repeated,  the  ungrateful 
of  it,  more  attenuated  and  lub-  impieffion  which  they  generally 
tilifed  than  the  reftj  is  the  direct  receive  from  the  fire,  even  at  the 
principle  on  which  the  title  of  firlt  time,  becomes  greater  and 
fpiritus  re8or,  or  prefiding  fpirit,  greater.  Thofe  plants,  which 
has  been  bellowed.  do  not  yield  at  firlt  waters  fuf- 
All  thofe  vegetables  therefore  ficiently  ftiong,  are  not  proper 
which  contain  an  effential  oil,  will  fubje<5t;  for  this  procefs,  fince 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by  their  virtue  may  be  obtained 
diftillation  :  but  the  degree  of  the  much  more  advantageoufly  by  o- 
impregnation  of  the!  water,   or  the  thers. 


quantity  of  water  which  a  plant  is 
capable  of  faturating  with  its  vir- 
tue, are  by  no  means  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  its  oil. 
The  oil  faturates  only  the  water 
that  comes  over  at  the  fame  time 
with  it  :  if  there  be  more  oil  than 
is  fufficient  for  this  faturation,  the 
furplus  feparates,  and  concretes  in 
its  proper  form,  not  mifcible 
with  the  water  that  arifes  after- 
wards. Some  odoriferous  flowers, 
whofe  oil  is  in  fo  fmall  quantity, 
that  fcarcely  any  vifible  mark  of 
it  appears,  unlefs  fifty  or  an  hun- 
dred pounds  or  more  are   diftilled 


General  rules  for  the  Di  still  A~ 
tion  of  the  Officinal  simple 
Waters. 

I. 
Where    they    are    directed    frefh, 
fuch  only    mull    be    employed  : 
but    fome    are     allowed    to    be 

.  ufed  dry,  as  being  eafily  pro- 
curable in  this  ftate  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  though  ra- 
ther more  elegant  waters  might 
be  obtained  from  them  while 
green. 

When    frefh    and   juicy    herbs 


at  once,  give  neverthelels  as  ftrong  are  to  be  diftilled,  thrice  their 
an  impregnation  to  water  as  thofe  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  fuf- 
plants  which  abound  moft  with  ficient ;  but  dry  ones  require  a 
oil.  much  larger  quantity.  In  gene- 
Many  have  been  of  opinion,  ral,  there  fhould  be  fo  much  wa- 
ihat  diftilled  waters  may  be  more  ter,  that  after  all  intended  to  be 
and  more  impregnated  with  the  diftilled  has  come  over,  there  may 
virtues  of  the  fubjeft,  and  their  be  liquor  enough  left  to  prevent 
ftrength  increafed  to  any  affigned  the  matter  from  burning  to  the 
degree,  by   cohobation,  that  is,   by  ft-ill. 

rediftilling  them  a  number  of  times  Plants  differ  fo  much,  according 
from  frefh  parcels  of  the  plant,  to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which. 
Experience,  however,  fhews  the  they  are  the  produce,  and  like- 
contrary;  a  water  fkilfully  drawn  wife  according  to  their  own  ages, 
in  the  firft  diftillation,  proves  on  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  the 
every  repeated  one  not  ftronger  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn 
but  more  difagreeable.  Aqueous  from  a  certain  weight  of  them  to> 
liquors  are  not  capable  of  imbibing  any  invariable  ftandard.  The  dif- 
above  a  certain  quantity  of  the  tillation  may  always  be  continued 
volatile  oil  of  vegetables  j  and  this  as    long    as    the  liquor  runs  well 
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flavoured  off  the    fuhjeft,  and  no 

longer. 

II. 

The  diftillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a  refrigerato- 
ry, the  junctures   being  luted  ; 
or  in  a  common  it  ill. 
III. 

The  diftillation  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water,  which 
comes  over,  is  perceived  to  have 
any  fmell  or  tafte  of  the  iub- 
jeft. 

After  the  odorous  water, 
*lone'  intended  for  ufe,  has  come 
over,  an  acidulous  liquor  arifes, 
which  has  fometimes  extracted  fo 
much  from  the  copper  head  of  the 
flill  as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this 
are  owing  the  anthelmintic  vir- 
tues attributed  to  certain  diftilled 
waters. 

IV. 
If  any  drops   of  oil   fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,   they  are 
to  be  carefully  taken  off. 
V. 
That    the    waters    may    keep    the 
better,   about   a   twentieth   part 
their  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may 
be   added  to  each  alter  they  are 
diftilled.      The  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia   directs  half  an  ounce 
of  proof   fpirit   to  be  added  to 
every  pound  of  the  diftilled  wa- 
ter. 

A  great  number  of  diftilled 
waters  were  formerly  kept  in  the 
{hops,  and  are  hill  retained  in 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  The  Fa- 
culty or  Pans  direct,  in  a  late 
edition  of  their  Ctidex  Med'uamen- 
tarius,  no  lels  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  five  cuffereut  waters, 
and  one  hundred  and  tliiity  dif- 
ferent ingredients  in  one  (ingle 
water.  Nearly  one  half  of  thefe 
have  icaitely  any  virtue  01  flavour 


from   the    fubjeft,    and    many   of 
the  others  are  lnligniricant. 

The  Colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have  rejected  thefe 
pfttntatious  fuperfluitiet.,  and  given 
an  elegant  and  compendious  fet  of 
waters,  fufficient  for  anfwering 
fuch  purpoles  as  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations  are  applied  to  in 
practice.  Diftilled  waters  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  grateful  diluents, 
as  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicine* 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  ren- 
dering difguitful  ones  more  accep- 
table to  the  palate  and  ftomach  ; 
few  are  depended  on,  with  any 
intention  of  confequence,  by 
themfelves. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA. 

Land. 
Dif tiled  Water, 

Take  of 

Spring-water,  ten  gallons. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation,  firft,  fouj^ 
pints  ;  which  being  thrown 
away,  draw  eff  four  gallons. 
This  water  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
glafs  or  earthen  bottle  with  a 
glals  itopper. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA. 

Ed  in. 
DlftiUed  Water. 

Let  fpring  or  well  water  be  dif 
tilled  in  very  clean  veffels  till 
about  two  thirds  are  drawn 
off. 

Native  water  is  feldom  or  never 
found  pure,  and  generally  contains 
earthy,  faline,  metal. ic,  or  other 
matters.  Diftillation  is  therefore 
employed  as  a  means  of  freeing  it 
from  thefe  heterogeneous  parts. 
For  fome  pharmaceutical  purpofes 
diftilled  water  is  abfolutcly  necef- 
faiy  ;  thus,  if  we  employ  hard 
undil'v 
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undiftilled  water  for  diffolving 
fugaroflead,  inltead  of  a  perfect 
tr:;n (parent  folution,  we  produce  a 
milky  one. 

Diddled  water  is  now  employed 
by  the  London  college  for  a  great 
variety  of  purpofeu  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  many 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
cefTes,  the  employment  of  a  hete- 
rogeneous fluid,  in  place  of  the 
pure  element,  may  produce  an 
efTential  alteration  of  qualities,  or 
fruftrate  the  intention  in  view. 
While  the  London  college  have 
made  more  Ufe  of  diftilled  water 
than  any  other,  their  directions 
for  preparing  it  feem  to  be  the 
beft.  For  as  fome  impregnations 
may  be  more  volatile  than  pure 
water,  the  water  may  be  freed  from 
them  by  throwing  away  what 
comes  firft  over;  and  by  keeping 
it  afterwards  in  a  clofe  veffel, 
abforption  from  the  air  is  pre- 
vented. 

AQUA    ANETHI. 

Lond. 
Dill  Water. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed,  bruifed,  one  pound  ; 
Water,   fufficient  to  prevent  an 

empyfeuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI. 

Ed'in. 
Dill  feed  Water. 

Take  of 

Dill-feeds,  one  pound  ; 

Pour  on  as  much  water  as  when 
ten  pounds  have  been  drawn  off 
by  diltiilation,  there  may  re- 
main as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

After  proper  maceration,  let  ten 
pounds  be  drawn  off. 


The  London  college  determine 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  diilil- 
led  by  meafure.  while  that  of 
Edinburgh  determine  it  by  weight. 
Cut  the  comparative  ftrengths  may 
be  eafily  known,  fince  the  Edin- 
burgh college  always  direct  ro 
pounds,  and  that  of  London  al- 
ways a  gallon,  which  is  10  pound3 
l  ounce  6  drachms  and  4  grains  j 
fo  that  we  may  without  any  fenfi- 
ble  error  eftimate  the  gallon  at  10 
pounds. 

Although  the  dill-water  holds 
a  place,  not  only  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 
but  alfo  in  moil;  of  the  foreigii 
ones ;  yet  it  is  not  much  employ- 
ed in  practice.  It  obtains,  in- 
deed, a  pretty  ftrong  impregna- 
tion from  the  feeds,  and  is  fome- 
titnes  employed  as  a  carminative^ 
particularly  as  the  bafis  of  mixtures 
and  juleps;  but  it  is  lefs  powerful 
and  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
peppermint,  cinnamon,  and  fome 
others. 

AQUA  CINNAMONL 

Lond.  Ed. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  pound  % 
Water,  fufficient    to   prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Macerate  fur  twenty   four  hours» 
?,nd  draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  and  ufe- 
ful  water,  poiTefling  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  fragrance  and  aro- 
matic cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 
Where  real  cinnamon  water  is 
wanted,  care  fhould  be  had  in  the 
choice  of  the  cinnamon,  to  avoid 
the  too  common  impofition  of 
caffia  being  fubftituted  in  its  room. 
The  two  drugs  may  be  eafily  dif- 
tinguiihed    from    each    other   by 

the 
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the  marks  laid  down  under  the 
refpedtive  articles  in  the  Second 
Part  of  this  work:  but  the  effential 
oils  of  the  two  approach  fo  near, 
that  after  diftillation  it  is  perhaps, 
impcffible  to  diftinguila  the  waters; 
and  it  is  Hill  more  doubtful  how 
far  the  one  is  in  any  degree  pre- 
ferable to  the  other. 

The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very- 
ponderous,  and  arifes  more  diffi- 
cultly than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  vegetable  matters  from  which 
fimple  waters  are  ordered  to  be 
drawn,  This  obfervation  directs 
■us,  in  the  diftillation  of  this  wa- 
ter, to  ufe  a  quick  fire  and  a  low 
veffel.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
water  does  not  keep  fo  well  as 
might  be  wifhed  ;  the  ponderous 
oil  parting  from  it  in  time,  and 
falling  to  the  bottom,  when  the 
liquor  lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte. 
Some  recommend  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

AQtJA    CASSIA   LIGNEjE. 

Edmb. 

C:Jjia  Water. 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
caffia  bark,  ten  pounds  of  wa- 
ter are  directed  to  be  drawn  off 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  dill 
■water. 

This  diftilled  water,  as  we  have 
already  oblerved,  when  properly 
prepared,  approaches  fo  near  to 
that  of  cinnamon,  that  it  is  al- 
utoft.  if  not  altogether,  irripoffibls 
to  diftinguifli  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  And  although 
the  London  college  has  given  it  no 
place  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  yet 
it  is  no  ftranger  to  the  fliojpa  of  the 


apothecaries.  The  difference  of 
price  between  this  and  cinnamon 
water  is  fo  great,  and  the  fenfible 
qualities  fo  nearly  alike,  that 
what  is  fold  under  the  name  of 
cinnamon  water  is  almoft  entirely 
prepared  from  caffia  alone  ;  and  not 
even  from  the  caffia  bark,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
but  from  the  caflia  buds,  which, 
may  be  had  at  a  It  ill  cheaper  rate* 
and  which  yield  precifely  the  fame 
effential  oil,  although  in  lefs  quan- 
tity. When  caffia  water  is  prepared 
precifely  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Edinburgh  college,  from- 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  fubject,  it  has  in  general  a 
ftronger  impregnation  than  their 
genuine  cinnamon  water,  and  is- 
pi  obably  in  no  degree  inferior  in  its 
virtues. 

AQUA  FUNICULI. 

Lend 

Fennel  Water. 

Take  of 

Sweet  fennel-feeds,  bruifed,  one 

pound  'y 
Water    fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

The  water  of  fennel- feeds  is  not 
nnpieafant.  A  water  has  alfo  been 
d illilled  from  the  leaves.  When 
thefe  are  employed,  they  mould 
be  taken  before  the  plant  has  run 
into  flower  ;  for  after  this  time 
they  are  much  weaker,  and  lefs 
agreeable.  Some  have  obfetved, 
that  the  upper  leaves  and  tops, 
before  the  flowers  appear,  yield 
a  more  elegant  water,  and  a  re- 
markably finer  effential  oil  than 
the  lower  ones  ;  and  that  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  one  fwims  'on 
water,    while    that    of  the    other 
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finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  how- 
ever, is  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
feeds. 

AQUA   MENTHA    PIPERI- 
TA) IS. 

Land. 

Peppermint  Water, 

Take  of 

Peppermint,    dried,    one  pound 

and  an  half  ; 
Water,  fuffii  ient   to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Edinl. 
Prom    three  pounds  of  freih  pep« 
permint   in   flower,    ten  pounds 
of  water  are  to  be  drawn  off. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  water  ;  it  has  a  warm  pungent 
tafte,  exa&ly  refembling  that  of 
the  peppermint  itfelf.  A  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  taken  at  a  time,  warms 
the  ftomach,  and  gives  great  relief 
in  cold,  flatulent  colics.  Some 
have  fuhftituted  a  plain  infuiion 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  is  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent in  virtue  from  the  diftilled 
water. 

In  the  diftillation  of  this  water, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  effential 
oil,  generally  comes  over  in  its 
pure  ftate.  And  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  employ  this  for  impreg- 
nating other  water,  with  which 
it  may  be  readily  mixed  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  fugar. 

AQUA  MENTHA  SATIVjE. 

Lond. 

Spearmint  Water. 

Take  of 

Spearmint,    dried,  one  pound  and 
an  half ; 


Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

The  Edinburgh  college  directs 
this  water  to  be  made  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  preceding.  But 
probably  three  pounds  of  the  frefb. 
herb  will  not  give  a  ftronger  im- 
pregnation than  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  the  dried  ;  So  that  the  water  of 
the  London  college  may  be  con- 
fidered  to  be  as  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated as  that  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, _ 

This  water  fmells  and  taftes 
very  ftrongly  of  the  mint  ;  and 
proves  in  many  cafes  an  ufefnl 
ftomachic.  Boerhaave  commends 
it  (cohobated)  as  a  pleafant  and 
incomparable  remedy  for  ftrength- 
ening  a  weak  ftomach,  and 
curing  vomiting  proceeding  from 
cold  vifcous  phlegm ;  arid  alfo  irs 
lienteries. 

AQUA  PIMENTO. 

Lond.  Edinb. 
All f pice  Water. 

Take  of 

All-fpice  bruifed,  half  a  pound  § 
Water,    fufScient  to  prevent  ara 
empyreuma. 

Macerate   for    twenty  four   hours, 
and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  diflilled  water  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  and  has  of  late  come 
pretty  much  into  ufe  ;  the  hof- 
pitals  employ  it  as  a  fuccedaneum 
for  the  more  collly  fpice  waters. 
It  is,  however,  inferior  in  grate- 
fulneis  to  the  fpiritnous  water  of 
the  fame  fpice  hereafter  direc- 
ted. 
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AQUA  PULEGII. 

Lotid.  Edinb. 
Penny-royal  Water. 

Take  of 

Dried  penny-royal,    one   pound 

and  a  half  ; 
Water,    fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Th  e  penny-royal  water  is  direct- 
ed to  be  prepared  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college  in  the  fame  propor- 
tions as  the  mint  and  peppermint. 
Whether  prepared  from  the  recent 
or  dried  plant,  it  pofTeffes  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  the  fmeil,  tafte, 
and  virtues,  of  the  penny-royal. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  employed 
in  hyfterical  cafes,  and  fometimes 
with  a  good  effect. 

AQUA  ROSjE; 
Lond.   Edinb. 
Rofe  Water. 

Take  of 

Frefh  petals  of  the  damafk  rofe$ 
the  white  heels  being  cut  off, 
fix  pounds  ; 
Water,    fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued 
on  account  of  its  fine  flavour, 
which  approaches  to  that  gene- 
rally admired  in  the  rofe  itfelf. 
The  purgative  virtue  of  the  rofes 
remains  entire  in  the  liquor  left  in 
the  Mill,  which  has  therefore  been 
generally  employed  for  making 
the  folutive  honey  and  fyrup,  in 
Jtead  of  a  decodtion  or  in  fit  lion  of 
frrfh  tofes  prepaied  on  purpofe  : 
And  fchh  piece  of  frugality  the 
college  have  now  admitted.  A 
dillilled  water  of  red  rofes  has 
been    fometimes  called  (vr  in  the 


fliops,  and  fupplied  by  that  of  da- 
mafk rofes,  diluted  with  common 
water :  this  is  a  very  venial  fubfti- 
tution  :  for  the  water  drawn  from 
the  red  rofe  has  no  quality  which 
that  of  the  damafk  does  not  pof- 
fti£»  in  a  far  fuperior  degree  ;  nei- 
ther the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
one,  nor  the  aftringency  of  the 
other,  arifing  in  diftillation. 

AQUA    CORTICIS     LIMO- 

NUM  RECENTIUM. 

Edin. 

Lemon-peel  Water. 

From  two  pounds  of  recent  lemon- 
peel,  ten  pounds  of  water  are  to 
be  drawn  off  by  diftillation. 

AQUA  CORTICIS  AURAN- 
TIORUM     HISPALENSI- 
UM  RECENTIUM. 
Edinb. 
Orange-peel  Water. 

From  two  pounds  of  recent  orange- 
peel,  ten  pounds  of  water  are 
directed  to  be  drawn  off. 

These  diflilled  waters  are  chief- 
ly employed  as  diluents  in  fevers 
and  other  diforders  where  the  fto- 
mach  and  palate  are  very  apt  to  be 
diigufted. 

The  diftilled  waters  above  no- 
ticed are  the  whole  that  have 
now  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges :  And  this  feleftion  is  fuf- 
ficiently  large  for  anlwering  every 
ufeful  purpofe.  A  conlidcrable 
number  of  others  are  however  flill 
retained  in  the  modern  foreign  " 
pharmacopoeias  ;  fome  of  which 
at  leaft  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention. 
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AQUA  ALEXITERIA. 

Brun. 

Alex'ilcrial  Water. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 

three  pounds  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefli  gathered, 

two  pounds  ; 
Spring  water,  forty  pounds. 
Draw   off.    by    diitillation,     thirty 
pounds. 

This  water  is  fufficiently  ele- 
gant with  regard  to  tafte  and 
Imell  ;  though  few  expert  from  it 
fuch  virtues  as  its  title  feems  to 
imply.  It  is  ufed  occafionally 
for  vehicles  of  alexipharmac  me- 
dicines, or  in  juleps  to  be  drank 
after  them,  as  coinciding  with  the 
intention. 

AQUA  CAMPHORJE. 

Brun. 

Camphor  Water. 

Take  of 

Camphor,     ao    ounce    and    an 
half. 

Let  it  be  diflblved  in  half  an  ounce 
of  fpirit  of  rofemary,  then  pour 
on  it  two  pounds  of  fpnng  wa- 
ter, and  draw  off  by  diitillation 
a  pound  and  an  half. 

This  diftilled  water  contains 
the  camphor  in  a  dilute  ftate,  but 
in  only  a  very  fmall  quantity ; 
where  however  it  cannot  be  taken 
in  any  other  form,  this  feems  to  be 
ufeful. 

AQUA  CASTOREI. 

Brun. 

Cajior   Water. 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caflor,  one  ounce  i 


Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almoft  all  its  fla-> 
vour  in  diitillation  to  water  ;  but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  over  nothing. 
The  fpirit  of  caltor  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops  had  none  of  the  fmell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug  ;  while  the 
water  here  directed  proves,  when 
frelh  diawn,  very  itrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  animal  fubitance  relide  in  a 
volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  ef- 
fential  oils  of  vegetables  :  fome 
are  reported  to  have  obtained,  in 
diftilling  large  quantities  of  this 
drug,  a  fmall  portion  of  oil,  which, 
fmelt  extremely  flrong  of  the 
caftor,  and  diffufed  its  ungrateful 
fcent  to  a  great  diftance. 

This  water  is  ufed  in  hyfteric 
cafes,  and  iome  nervous  complaints,, 
though  it  has  not  been  found  to 
anfwer  what  many  people  expert 
from  it  ;  it  lofes  its  flavour 
confiderably  by  keeping. 

AQUA  CEREFOLIl. 

Gen. 

Chervil  Water. 

Take  of 

Frtfh  leaves  of  chervil,  one 
pound  ; 

Spring  water,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  for  allowing  eight 
pounds  to  be  drawn  off  by  di- 
itillation, at  the  fame  time  a- 
voiding  empyreuma. 

Although  the  chervil  be  but 
little  employed  in  Britain  yet  it 
is  held  in  high  eiteem  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  the  diftilled  water  is 
perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
lorms  undei-  which  its  aftive  parts 

can 
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can  be  introduced.  There  is 
however  reafon  to  believe,  that 
thofe  diuretic  powers  for  which 
it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated,  will 
be  molt  certainly  obtained  from 
exhibiting  it  in  fubflance,  or  un- 
der the  form  of  the  exprefTed  juice 
of  the  recent  plant. 

AQUA  CERASI. 

Suec. 
Blacl'cherry  Water. 

Take  of 

Ripe  black  cherries,  bruifed  with 

the  kernels,  20  pounds  ; 
i'ure   water,  as  much  as  is    fuf- 
ficient    for    avoiding    empy- 
reuma, 
Draw   oil   20  pounds   by  diftilla- 
lion. 

This  water,  although  now  ba- 
nifhed  from    our    pharmacopoeias, 
has  long  maintained  a  place  in   the 
foreign    ones,  and  even   in  Britain 
it  is  frequently  to  be   met   with   in 
the  fhops.      It  has  often  been  em- 
ployed by  phyficians  as  a  vehicle, 
in  preference  to  the  other  diitilled 
waters ;     and    among    nurfes    who 
have    the  care  of  young  children, 
has  been  the  chief   remedy  againlt 
the  convuilive  diforders   to   which 
infants    are    fo   often    fubjec/t.      It 
has  however  of  late  been   brought 
into    difrepute,   and   has    been  ef- 
teemed    poilonous.        It     receives 
its    flavour    principally    from    the 
cherry  ltones  ;    and  thefe   kernels, 
like    many    others,   bear   a    refem- 
blance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves  of  the 
lauroceral'is,     which     have     been 
difcovcred  to  yield,    by  infufion    • 
diltiilation,  the  moll  bidden  potion 
known.      Some  phyficians  of  Wor- 
cefter   have  lately   found,  by  tri.il 
purpdTely    made,     that    a    diitilled 
water    very    ilrongly  impregnated 
with    the   flavour   of  the    cherry 


kernels  (no  more  than  two  pints 
being  diftilledfrom  fourteen  pounds 
of  the  cherry  (tones)  proved  in 
like  manner  poifonous  to  brutes. 
The  London  college  repeated  the 
fame  experiment,  and  found  the 
effefts  agreeable  to  thofe  gentle- 
men's report. 

VFrom  thefe  trials,  nor  after  fuck 
long  experience,  we  cannot  con- 
clude black  cherry  water,  when  no 
ftronger  than  the  (hops  have  been 
accuftomed  to  prepare  it,  to  be 
unfafe.  Thefe  kernels  plainly  re- 
ferable opium,  and  fome  other 
things,  which  poifon  only  when 
taken  in  too  great  quantity  ;  the 
water  from  the  very  laurel  leaves 
is  harmlefs  when  duly  diluted  : 
and  even  fpirit  of  wine  proves  a 
poifon  of  its  kind  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent, if  drank  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  excefs  5  nor  can  it  be  con- 
cluded, from  the  trials  with  the 
ftrong  black  cherry  water  on  dogs, 
Sec.  that  it  will  have  the  fame 
effects  in  the  human  body  ;  the 
kernels  of  many  forts  of  fruits  be- 
ing in  fubflance  poifonous  to 
brutes,  though  innocent  to  man. 

This  water  however  in  any  de- 
gree of  ftrength  may  not  be  alto- 
gether fafe  for  infants,  where  the 
principles  of  life  are  but  jult  begin- 
ning as  it  were  to  move  :  it  may1 
poifiblv  have  had  pernicious  effects 
in  thefe  cafes  without  being  fuf- 
pedted  :  the  fymptoms  it  would 
produce,  if  it  fhould  prove  hurt- 
ful, being  fuch  as  children  are 
often  thrown  into  from  the  dif- 
eafe  which  it  is  imagined  to  re- 
lieve. On  thefe  considerations, 
both  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges  have  chofen  to  lay  it 
alide  ;  more  cfpecially  as  it  has 
been  too  often  conterfeited  with  a 
water  diitilled  from  bitter  almonds, 
v/..'iich  are  known  to  communicate 
a  poifoiiuus  quality.  It  is,  how- 
ever 
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ever,  one    of  thofe  a&ive  articles     very  agreeable    flavour ;    bat    any 

confiderable  medical  power  is  not 
to  be  expedted  from  it. 


which  deferved  farther  attention. 

AQUA  CHAMCEMELI 

FLOKUM. 

Dan. 

Chamomile  flower.  Water. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried  in  the 

(hade,  eight  pounds ; 
Water,    feventy    two    pounds  ; 

draw  off  by  gentle  diftillation 

forty  eight  pounds. 

Chamomile  flowers  were  former- 
ly ordered  to  be  fermented  previ- 
ously to  the  diftillation,  a  treat- 
ment which  they  do  not  need  ; 
for  they  give  over,  without  any 
fermentation,  as  much  as  that  pro- 
cefs  is  capable  of  enabling  them 
to  do.  In  either  cafe  the  fmell 
and  peculiar  flavour  of  the  flowers 
arife  without  any  of  their  bitter- 
nefs,  which  remains  behind  in  the 
decoction  ;  and  if  duly  depurated 
and  infpiffated,  yields  an  extract: 
fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the 
flowers  in  the  common  manner, 
The  diftilled  water  has  been  ufed 
in  flatulent  colics,  and  the  like, 
but  is  at  prefent  held  in  no  great 
ctteem. 


AQUA  FR  AGO  RUM. 

Suec. 
Strawberry  Water. 

From  twenty  pounds  of  ftrawber- 
ries,  twenty  pounds  of  diftilled 
water  are  drawn  off,  according 
to  the  fame  directions  given 
for  the  preparation  of  the  black- 
cherry  water. 

Water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  effential  oil  of  the  ftra wher- 
ries,   fome    people    will   think    a 


AQUA  HYSSOPI. 

Suec. 
Hyjfop  Water. 

From  four  pounds  of  the  frefla 
leaves  of  hyiTop,  fix  pounds  of 
water  are  drawn  off. 

Hyssop  water  h?s  been  held  by 
fome  in  confiderable  elteem  as  an 
uterine  and  a  pectoral  medicine.  It 
was  directed  in  a  former  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  for 
making  up  the  black  pectoral  tro- 
ches, but  is  now  exchanged  for 
common  water.  Few  at  prefent 
expert  any  Angular  virtues  from  it, 
nor  is  it  often  met  with  in  our 
ftiops,  being  now  expunged  from 
our  pharmacopoeias.  It  holds  a 
place,  however,  in  molt  of  the 
foreign  ones,  and  among  ourfelves 
there  are  ftill  fome  practitioners 
who  frequently  employ  it  ;  al- 
though there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  medical  properties  of  the  hyffop 
may  be  more  readdy  and  effectually 
extracted  by  Ample  infufion. 

AQUA   LILIORUM  ALBQ- 

RUM. 
Brun. 

White-lily  Water. 

AQUA    LILIORUM    CON- 
VALLIUM. 

Brun. 
Lily  of  the  valley  Water. 

To  any  quantity  of  thefe  flowers, 
four  times  their  weight  of  wa- 
ter is  to  be  added,  and  water 
drawn  off  by  diftillation  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  to 
each  pound  of  the  flowers. 

These 
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These  waters  mult  obtain  fome 
impregnation  of  that  elegant  effen- 
tial  oil,  on  which  the  odour  of 
flowers  in  their  growing  (late  de 
pends  ;  but  they  do  not  poffefs  any 
remarkable  medical  properties. 

AQUA  MELISSiE. 

Brun. 
Balm  Water. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  balm  are 
to  be  macerated  with  double 
their  weight  of  water  ;  and  from 
each  pound  of  the  plant  a  pound 
and  an  half  of  water  is  to  be 
drawn  off. 

This  water  contains  a  confide- 
rable  impregnation  from  the  balm, 
which  yields  its  effential  oil  pretty 
freely  on  diftillation.  Though  now 
banifhed  from  our  pharmacopoeias, 
it  has  ftill  a  place  in  molt  of  the 
foreign  ones  In  the  old  editions 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
it  was  ordered  to  be  cohobated,  or 
re-diftilled,  from  frem  quantities 
of  the  herb.  This  management 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Boerhaave,  who  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  water  thus  prepared  : 
lie  fays,  he  has  experienced  in 
hirnfelf  extraordinary  effedts  from 
it,  taken  on  an  empty  itomach  ; 
that  it  has  fcarce  its  equal  in  hypo- 
chondriacal and  hyilerical  cafes,  in 
chlorotis,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  when  thofe  difeafeo  proceed 
from  a  diforder  of  the  fpirits,  and 
not  from  any  collection  of  morbi- 
fic matter. 

The  virtues  of  balm  however 
may  be  much  more  perfectly  and 
advantageoufly  extracted  .by  cold 
infufion  in  aqueous  or  fpirituoua 
menflrna  :  in  this  lad  procefs,  the 
liquor  fuffers  no  injury  from  being 
returned  on  freftl  parcels  of  the 
lerbj    a  few   repetitions  will  icud 


it  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeft, 
and  render  it  very  rich.  The  im- 
pregnation here  is  almoft  unlimi- 
ted ;  but  in  diltilled  waters  it  is 
far  otherwife. 

AQUA  RUTjE. 

Rof. 

Rue  Water. 

From  each  pound  of  rue,  with  a, 
fufficient  quantity  of  fpring  wa- 
ter to  prevent  empyreuma,  two, 
pounds  of  diltilled  water  are  to 
be  drawn. 

Rue  gives  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  its  fmell,  and  great 
part  of  its  pungency.  The  diltil- 
led water  ftands  recommended  in, 
epileptic  cafes,  the  hyfteric  paf- 
fion,  for  promoting  perfpiration, 
and  other  natural  fecretions.  But 
though  it  is  a  good  deal  employed 
abroad,  it  is  with  us  falling  intq 
difrepute. 

AQUA  SABINE. 

Brun. 
Savin  W>iter. 

This  is  diltilled  from  the  frefh  leaves 
of  favin,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
considerable  eiteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diltilled  oil  of  favin. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  has 
found  it  (when  prepared  by  coho- 
bation)  to  give  almolt  incredible 
motion  to  the  whole  nervous 
fyttem  ;  and  that  \*hen  properly 
ufed,  it  proves  eminently  Service- 
able for  promoting  the  menfes  and 
the  hxmorrhoidal  flux. 

It  has  now,  however,  fallen  fo 
much  into  dihepute  as  to  have  no 
place  eitlicr  in  our  pharmacopoeias 
vx  in  the  belt  modern  foreign  ones ; 

but 
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but  when  we  reflect  how  readily 
favin  yields  a  large  proportion  of 
active  efiential  oil  in  diftillation  it 
teems  better  intitled  to  attention 
than  fome  other  diftilled  waters 
which  are  ftill  retained. 

AQUA  SAMBUCI. 

Brun. 

Elderjloiver  Water. 

This  is  diftilled  from  frefh  elder 
flowers,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  white  lily  water. 

Thjs  water  fmells  confiderably 
of  the  flowers ;  but  is  rarely  ufed 
among  *us. 

AQUA  SALVIA. 

Brun. 

Sage  Water. 

This  is  dir efted  to  be  prepared  from 
the  green  leaves  of  the  fage,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  balm  water. 

Sage  leaves  contain  a  confider- 
able  proportion  of  efTential  oil, 
^hsch  they  yield  pretty  freely  on 


diftillation  ;  but  their  whole  me- 
dical properties  may  with  ftill 
greater  eafe  and  advantage  be  ex- 
tracted by  fimple  infufion. 

To  the  chapter  on  Ample  diftil- 
led waters  the  London  college  have 
annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  the  waters  to 
be  diftilled  from  the  dried  herbs, 
becaufe  frefh  are  not  ready  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Whenever  the 
frefh  are  ufed,  the  weights  are  to 
be  increafed.  But,  whether  the 
frefh  or  dried  herbs  be  employed, 
the  operator  may  vary  the  weight 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which 
they  have  been  produced  and  col- 
lected. 

Herbs  and  feeds,  kept  beyond 
the  fpace  of  a  year,  are  lefs  proper 
for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters 
add  five  ounces,  by  meafure,  of 
proof  fpirit. 

The  Edinburgh  college  order 
half  an  ounce  of  proof-fpirit  to 
every  pound  of  the  water,  whicfe 
is  nearly  the  fame* 
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London, 


SPIRIT  US   STILLATITII. 


Ed'tnlurgh. 


DISTILLED    SPIRITS, 


THE  flavours  and  virtues  of 
diftilled  waters  are  owing, 
as  was  obferved  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  to  their  being  impregna- 
ted with  a  portion  of  the  elTential 
oil  of  the  fubjec\  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  Spirit  of  wine,  con- 
iidered  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils, 
has  this  advantage  above  water, 
that  it  is  their  proper  menftruum, 
and  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with 
it  perfectly  diftolved.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  many  fubftances,  which,  on 
being  diftilled  with  water,  impart 
to  it  their  virtues  in  great  per- 
fection ;  if  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  fpirit  of  wine,  fcarcely 
give  it  any  fmell  or  tafte.  This 
difference  proceeds  from  the  fpirits 
not  being  fufceptible  of  fo  great  a 
degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
in  general,  when  made  to  boil, 
have  received  as  great  a   heat  as 


they  are  capable  of  fuftaining  ; 
now,  if  the  extent  of  heat  between 
freezing  and  boiling  water,  as 
meafured  by-  thermometers,  be 
taken  for' a  ftandard,  fpirit  of  wine 
will  be  found  to  boil  with  lefs  than 
four-fifths  of  that  heat,  or  above 
one-fifth  lefs  than  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water.  It  i3  obvious  therefore, 
that  fubftances  may  be  volatile 
enough  to  rife  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  not  with  that 
of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance, 
be  committed  to  diftillation  with  a 
mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter, or  with  a  pure  proof  fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  mixture  of 
about  equal  parts  of  the  two  :  the 
fpirit  will  rile  firft,  clear,  colour- 
lefs,  and  tranfparent,  and  almoir. 
without  any  talle  of  the  fpice  ;  but 
as  fooo  as  the  more  ponderous  wa- 
tery 
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te«^r  fluid  begins  to  rife,  the  oil 
comes  over  freely  with  it,  fo  as  to 
render  the  liquor  highly  odorous, 
fapid,  and  of  a  milky  hue. 

The  proof-  fpirits  ufually  met 
with  in  the  (hops  are  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour  ; 
which  though  concealed  by  means 
of  certain  additions,  plainly  dif- 
covers  itfclf  in  diflillation.  This 
naufeous  reliih  does  not  begin 
to  rife  till  after  the  purer  fpiri- 
tuous  part  has  come  over  ;  which 
is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues 
of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo 
mod  plentifully  to  diftil  ;  and 
hence  the  liquor  receives  an  un- 
grateful taint.  To  this  caufe 
principally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of 
the  apothecary  are  lefs  agreeable, 
than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  pre- 
pared by  the  diftiller  ;  the  latter 
being  extremely  curious  in  rectify- 
ing or  purifying  the  fpirits  (when 
defigntd  for  what  he  calls  fine 
goods)  from  all  ill  flavour. 

ALKOHOL, 

Lond. 
Ardtnt  fpirih 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon ; 
Kali,  made  hot,  one  pound  and 

an  half ; 
Pure  kali,  one  dunce. 

Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the 
pure  kali,  and  afterwards  add 
one  pound  of  the  hot  kali  ; 
ihake  them,  and  digeft  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off 
the  fpirit,  to  which  add  the  reft 
of  the  kali,  and  diftil  in  a  wa- 
ter bath.  It  is  to  be  kept  in 
a  veflel  well  flopped. 

The  kali  ought  to  be  heated  to 
3O0  degrees. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alko- 


hol    is  to  that  of  diftilled  water 
as  815  to  1000. 

We  have  already  offered  fome 
obfervations  on  fpirit  of  wine,  both- 
i"n  the  Mate  of  what  is  called  rec- 
tified and  proof  fpirit.  In  the 
prefent  formula,  we  have  ardent 
fpirit  ftill  more  freed  from  an  ad- 
mixture of  water  than  even  the 
former  of  thefe  ;  and  in  this  ftate 
it  is  unqueftionably  beft  fitted  for 
anfwering  feveral  purpofes.  la 
former  editions  of  our  pharma- 
copoeias, alkohol  wa3  directed  to 
be  prepared  from  French  brandy  ; 
but  this  is  rather  too  dear  an 
article  in  this  country  for  diflil- 
lation ;  nor  is  the  fpirit  obtained 
from  it  any  ways  preferable  to- 
one  procurable  from  cheaper  li- 
quors. The  coarfer  inflammable 
fpirits  may  be  rendered  perfectly 
pure,  and  fit  for  the  niceft  pur- 
pofes, by  the  following  me- 
thod. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly 
foul,  mix  it  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  diftil  with 
a  flow  fire  ;  discontinuing  the  ope- 
ration as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins. 
to  run  milky,  and  difcovers,  by 
its  naufeous  tafte,  that  the  impure 
and  phlegmatic  part  is  riling. 
By  this  treatment,,  the  fpirit 
leaves  a  confiderable  portion  of 
its  foul  oily  matter  behind  it  in 
the  water,  which  now  appears 
milky  and  turbid,  and  proves 
highly  difagreeab'.e  to  the  tafte. 
If  the  fpirit  be  not  very  foul  ac 
firft,  this  ablution  is  not  neceflary  j- 
if  extremely  fo,  it  ought  to  be 
repeated  once,  twice,  or  even  oiten- 
tr. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a 
lef3  degree  of  fire  than  watery 
liquors,  we  are  hence  directed  to 
employ,  in  the  diflillation  of  themj, 
a    heat  lefs   than  that   in  which 

wates 
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water  boils,  and  If  due  regard  be 
had  to  this  circumftance,  very- 
weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two 
wary  diftillations,  be  tolerably 
well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ;  efpecially  if  the  diftil- 
lirtg  vefieis  are  of  fuch  a  height, 
that  the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  may  but  juft  pafs 
over  them  ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
phlegmatic  vapours  which  rife 
for  a  little  way  along  with  the  ' 
fpirit,  will  condenfe  and  full  back 
again  before  they  can  come  to  the 
head.  Very  pompous  inftru- 
ments  have  been  contrived  for 
this  purpofe,  and  carried  in  a 
fpiral  or  ferpentine  form  to  an 
extraordinary  height.  The  fpirit, 
afcending  through  thefe,  was  to 
leave  all  the  watery  parts  it  con- 
tained, in  its  paflage,  and  come 
over  perfectly  pure  and  free  from 
phlegm.  But  thefe  inftruments 
are  conftructed  on  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, their  extravagant  height 
defeating  the  end  it  was  defigned 
to  anfwer  :  if  the  liquor  be  made 
to  boil,  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
mere  phlegm  will  come  over  a 
long  with  the  fpirit  ;  and  if  the 
heat  be  not  railed  to  this  pitch, 
neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  dif- 
flil.  The  molt  convenient  iri- 
ftrument  is  the  common  ftill  ;  be- 
tween the  body  of  which  and  its 
head  an  adopter  or  copper  tube 
may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  walhed,  as  a- 
bove  directed,  from  its  foul  oil, 
and  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  the  phlegm  by  gentle  dili illa- 
tion in  a  water  bath  ;  add  to  e- 
\ery  gallon  of  it  a  pound  or  two 
of  pure,  dry  fixt  alkaline  fait. 
Upon  digelting  theie  together 
for  a  little  time,  the  alkali,  from 
its  known  property  of  attract ing 
water  and  oils,  will  imbibe  the 
remaining  phlegm,    and  fuch  part 


of  the  difagreeable  un&uous  mat- 
ter as  may  ftill  be  left  in  the  fpirit, 
and  will  fink  with  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  If  the  fpirit 
be  now  ac;ain  gently  drawn  over, 
it  wili  rife,  entirely  free  from  its 
phlegm  and  nauleous  flavour  ; 
but  fome  particles  of  the  alkaline 
fait  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with 
it,  and  give  what  the  workmen 
call  an  urinous  relilh  ;  this  may 
be  prevented  by  adding,  previous 
to  the  laft  diftillation,  a  fmall 
proportion  of  calcined  vitriol, 
alum,  or  fal  catharticus  amarus  j 
the  acid  of  thefe  falts  will  unite 
with  and  neutraliie  the  alkali, 
and  effectually  prevent  it  from 
rifing  :  while  no  more  of  the 
acid  of  the  falts  is  extricated  than 
what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  addition  of  alkaline  fait, 
for  imbibing  the  water,  and  pre- 
venting its  rifing  with  the  fpirit, 
has  been  long  practifed,  but  is 
attended  with  the  inconvenience 
above  mentioned  This  may  be 
avoided  by  ufing,  initead  of  the 
fixt  alkali,  fome  muriated  lime 
in  a  dry  and  warm  ftate,  which 
has  a  remarkable  ftrorig  attraction 
for  water.  This  muriated  lime 
need  not  to  be  prepared  on  purpofe, 
being  the  refiduum  after  the  lub- 
limation  of  volatile  alkali  from 
fal  ammoniac  and  chalk,  or  the 
dillillation  of  the  cauftic  volatile 
alkali,  which  ought  to  be  preferv- 
ed  for  this  purpofe. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this 
means  is  extremely  pure,  limpid, 
perfectly  fla\  ourlefs,  and  fit  for 
the  fined  purpofes.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  itrength  commonly 
undeiftood  by  proof,  by  mixing 
twenty  ounces  of  it  with  leven- 
teen  ounces  of  water  The  clillil- 
Itd  cordials  made  with  thefe 
fpirits  prove  much  more  elegant 
and  agreeable,  than  when  the  com- 
mon 
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mon    rectified    or ,  proof  fpirits  of 
the  Ihops  are  ufed. 

If  the  rectified  fpirit  he  diflil- 
led afiefh  from  dry  alkaline  fait, 
with  a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a 
conliderable  quantity  of  the  fait  : 
and  in  this  ttate  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a  more  powerful  menftruum 
for  certain  fubftances  than  the 
pure  fpirit.  This  alkalifed  ipirit 
is   called  tartarised  spirit  of 

WINE. 

The  procefs  here  dsfcribed, 
which  was  long  fince  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Lewis,  will  fuffieiently 
explain  the  intention  of  the  Lon- 
don college,  in  the  directions 
they  have  now  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  alkohol  ;  and  there 
pan  be  no  doubt,  that  by  their 
procefs  a  very  pure  alkohol  may 
be  obtained.  Of  this  we  have  a 
fufiicient  tell  in  the  fpeciiic  gra- 
vity of  the  fluid,  which  is  to  that 
of  diftilled  water  only  as  815  to 
1000,  while  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  rectified  fpirit,  is  as  835  to 
1000. 

SPIRITUS     .ETHERIS     VI- 
TRIOLICI. 

Lond. 
Spirit  of  vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound. 

Pour  by  a  little  at  a  time  the 
acid  on  the  fpirit,  and  mix  them 
by  making;  then  from  a  .retort 
through  a  tubulated  receiver, 
to    which   another    recipient    is 

.  fitted,  diftil  the  fpirit.  of  vitrio- 
lic ether  till  fulphureous  va- 
pours begin  to  rife.  If  you 
continue  the  diftiilation,  apply- 
ing a  frefn  receiver,  a  portion  of 
oil  or  wine  will  be  obtained, 
which  preferve  for  ufe. 


SPIRITUS  iETHERIS  VI- 
TRIOLICI,  vulgo  SPIRI- 
TUS VITRIOLI  DULCIS. 

Eelin. 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  Ether,  commonly 

called  Dulcified  fpirit  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  ether,  one  part  ; 

Rectified   fpirit   of  wine,     two 
parts. 
Mix  them. 

The  lail  of  thefe  proceffes  is  a 
very  ready  and  convenient  method 
of  preparing  the  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  which  only  differs  from 
ether  by  the  acid  being  lefs  pre- 
dominant, and  lefs  intimately 
combined. 

In  the  firll  procefs,  the  moll  con- 
venient way  of  mixing  the  ingredi- 
ents is  to  put  the  fpirits  into  the  re- 
tort firft,  and  with  a  long  tubed 
funnel  reaching  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  retort  to  pour  in  the  acid  :  by 
cautious  agitation  the  two  fluids 
unite,  and  a  heat  is  produced, which, 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
diftiilation,  if  we  have  a  fand  bath, 
previoufly  heated  to  the  fame  de- 
gree, to  let  the  retort  into  immedi- 
ately after  the  mixture  is  complet- 
ed ;  nor  is  there  any  occafion  for  a 
tubulated  receiver,  if.  we  immerfe 
the  ordinary  receiver,  which 
ought  to  be  large,  in  water,  or 
bury  it  in  broken  Ice.  See  jEthes. 
Vitriomcus,  Edinb. 

The  diftiilation  fhould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equal  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo 
long  as  till  a  black  froth  begins 
to  appear  :  for  before  this  time, 
a  liquor  will  arife  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature  from  the  fpirits  here 
intended;  The  juncture  of  the 
retort  and  recipient  is  to  be  luted 
with  a  paile  made  of  lintfeed  meal, 

and 
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and  further  fecured  by  a  pi*ce  of 
wet  bladder. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes 
in  thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  cnn- 
tlenfe  on  the  fides  of  the  recipi- 
ent in  ftraight  ftrirc.  It  is  co- 
Jourlefr  as  water,  very  volatile, 
inflammable,  of  an  extremely  fra-' 
grant  fmell,  and  in  tatie  fome- 
what  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fotne  time,  white  fames  arife; 
which  either  form  irregular  Arise, 
or  are  collected  into  large  round 
drops  like  oil  :  On  the  firfl  appear- 
ance of  thefe,  the  receiver  mud 
be  taken  away.  If  another  be 
fubftituted,  and  the  diftillation 
continued,  an  acid  liquor  comes 
over,  of  an  exceeding  pungent 
fmell  like  the  fume's  of  burning 
brimftone.  At  length  a  black 
froth  haftilv  begins  to  arife,  and 
prevents  carrying  the  procefs  farth- 
er. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  a 
light  yellow  colour,  a  ftrong,  pene- 
trating, and  very  agreeable  fmell, 
is  found  fwimming  on  the  Surface 
of  the  fulphuteous  fpirit.  This 
oil  feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  lame 
nature  with  the  effential  oils  of 
vegetables.  It  readily  and  to- 
tally diffulves  in  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  communicates  to  a 
large  quantity  of  that  menftruum 
the  talte  and  fmell  of  the  aroma- 
tic or  dulcified  fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
djftillaMon  is  of  a  dark  blackifh 
colour,  and  kill  highly  acid. 
Treated  with  frefh  fpiiil  of 
wine,  in  the  fime  manner  as 
before,  it  yields  the  fame  produc- 
tion ;  till  at  length  all  the  acid 
that  remains  unvolatilifed  be- 
in;!  faturated  with  the  inflam- 
roUble  oi'y  matter  of  the  fpirit, 
the  compound  proves  a  bitumi- 
nous   f'j'.phureouj   mafa  :     which 


expofed  to  the  fire  in  open 
veffels,  reidily  burns,  leaving  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fixed 
alhes  ;  but  in  clofe  ones,  it  ex- 
plodes with  violence;  with  fixl 
alkaline  falts.  it  forms  a  com- 
pound nearly  fimilar  to  one  coin- 
pofed  of  alkalies  and  fulphur.   ' 

The  new  uame  adopted  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
for  this  fluid,  are  expreffive  of 
its  compolition,  the  old  term 
of  Spirit  us  vitriali  dulcis  is  lefs 
properly  fitted  to  diftinguilh 
it  from  other  fluids,  arid  to 
convey  a  juft  idea  of  its  na- 
ture. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has 
been  for  fome  time  greatly  ef- 
teemed,  both  as  a  menftruum 
and  a  medicine.  It  diffolves 
fome  refinous  and  bituminous 
fuhftahces  more  readily  than, 
fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  extracts 
elegant  tinrrtures  from  fundry 
vegetables.  As  a  medicine,  it 
promotes  perfpiration  and  the 
urinary  fecretion,  expels  flatulen- 
cies, and  in  many  cafes  abates 
fpafmodic  ftri&ures,  eafes  pains, 
and  procures  (Jeep.  The  dofe 
i«  frotn  ten  to  eighty  or 
ninety  drops  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  It  is  not  efl'entially  diffe- 
rent from  the  celebrated  anqdyne 
liquor  of  Hoffman  ;  for  which  it 
i-.,  by  the  author  himfelf.  frequent- 
ly directed  as  a  fuccedaneum. 

Of  this  fluid,  however,  or  at 
lealt  of  an  article  probably  ftill 
more  nearly  relembling  it,  we 
fhall  afterwards  have  occafiow 
to  fpeak,  when  we  treat  of  the 
Spirilus  a.:.cris  vitriolic:  vt/io/us. 


JETHER. 
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-ETHER  VITRIOLICUS.  The  preparation  of  this  lingular 

Lond.  fluid,     now    received    into    public 

Vitriolic  Ether.,  pharmacopoeias,  was  formerly  con- 

liiitd   to   a  few  hands:    for  though 

Take  of  ieveral  procefTes  have  beeti  publifh - 

The  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  ed  for  obtaining  it,   the  fuccefs  of 

pounds ;  molt   of  them    is  precarious,   and 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce.  fome  of  them  are  accompanied  alia 

Shake   them   together,   and   dillil,  with  danger  to  the  operator.     The 

with    a    gentle    heat,    fourteen  principal  difficulty   confifts   In   the; 


ounces  by  meaiure. 

iETHER  VITRIOLICUS. 
Edin. 

Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
Vitriolic   acid,   of  each   thirty- 
two  ounces. 


firft  part  of  the  diftillation. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  direct  the 
heat  to  be  kept  up  till  a  black  froth' 
begins  to  appear  :  but  if  it  is  ma- 
naged in  the  manner  here  directed,/ 
the  quantity  of  ether  which  the  li- 
quor can  afford  will  be  formed  and 
drawn  off  before  this  fulphureous 
froth  appears.  The  life  of  the 
cauflic   alkali  Is  fo  engage  any  un- 


Pour  the  fpirit  Into  a  glafs  retort  combined  vitriolic  acid  which  may 
Jit  for  fuftainrng  a  fuddert  heat,  be  prefent  in  the  firft  diftilled  li- 
and  add  to  it  the  acid  in  an  uni-  qnor.  If  a  mild  alkali  were  em- 
form  ftream.  Mix  them  by  de-  ployed  for  this  purpofe,  the  fepa- 
grees,  frequently  making  them  ration  of  its  «ir  by  the  acid  might 
moderately  ;  this  done,  iuftantly  endanger  the  burning  of  the  vef- 
diilil  from  fand  previously  heated  fels.  This  la  ft  h indeed  an  Ineon- 
for  that  purpofe,  into  a  receiver  venience  which  attends  the  whole 
kept  cool  with  wafer  or  fnow.  of  this  procefs.  It  might  in  a 
The  heat  is  to  be  fo  managed,  great  meafure  be  obviated  by  em- 
that  the  liquor  fli all  boil  at  rirft,  ploying  a  range  of  receivers  qsf' 
and  continue   to  boil  till  fixteen  adopters, 

ounces  are  drawn  offj  then  let  The  ether,  or  e'therial  fpirit,  \i, 
the  retort  be  raifed  out  of  the  the  lighten:,  moft  volatile  and  in- 
fand.  flammable,  of  all  known  liquids.  It 
To  the  diftilled  liquor  add  two-  is  lighter  than  the  moft  highly  rec- 
drachms  of  the  ftrongeft  common  titled  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  propor- 
cau ft Lc  :  then  diftil  again  is  a  tion  of  about  7  to  8:  a' drop,  let 
very  high  retort  with  a  very  fall  on  the  hand,  evaporates  almolt 
gentle  heat,  into  a  cool  receiver,-  in  an  inftant,  fcarcely  rendering- the' 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  part  moift.  It  does  not  , mix,  or 
off.  only  in  a  fmall  quantity,  with  wa- 
if fixteen  ounces  ox  rectified  fpirit  ter,  fpirit  of  wine,  alkaline  lixi^ 
of  wine  be  poured  upon  the  acid  via,-  volatile  alkaline  fpirit?,-  gif 
remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  acids  ;  but  is  8  powerful. d.ffolvent 
rirtt  diftillation,  an  ethereal  of  oils,  balfams,  refins*  and  other 
liquor  may  be  obtained  by  ano-  analogous  fnbftancesJ  It  is'  the 
ther  diftillation.  This  may  be  only  known  fubftance  capable  of 
d-one  pretty  often.  diffolving  the  eldftic  guni.     It  has  a> 

flagrant  odour,    vvhichi    iff  confe- 
§  K  qyence 
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quence  of  the  volatility  of  the  fluid, 
5s  diffufed,  through  a  large  fpace. 
It  has  often  been  found  to  trive 
eafe  in  violent  headachs,  by  being 
applied  externally  to  the  part ;  and 
to  relieve  the  toothach,  by  being 
laid  en  the  aflli&ed  jaw.  It  has 
been  given  alfo  internally,  with 
benefit,  in  hooping  coughs,  hy- 
iterical  cafes,  in  althnia,  and  in- 
deed in  almoft  every  fpafmodic  af- 
fection, from  a  few  d^ops  to  the 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  water  ;  which 
fhould  be  fwallowed  as  quick  as 
poffible,  as  the  ether  fo  fpeedily 
exhales* 

SPIRITUS     ^ETHERIS    NI- 
TROSI. 

Land. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  Ether. 

Take  of 

Rectified   fpirit    of  wine,    two 
pints ; 

Nitrous  acid,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  them,-  by  pouring  in  the  acid 
on  the  fpirit,  and   difl.il  with    a 
gentle  heat  one  pound   ten  oun- 
ces. 

SPTRITUS     iETHERIS     NI- 

TKOSI,     vulgo     SPIRITUS 

N1TRI  DULC1S. 

Edhib. 

Spirit   of  nitrous  Ether,  commonly 

called  Dulcified  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Rectified   fpirit   of  wine,    three 

pound.s  ; 
Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  capacious 
phial,  placed  in  a  veiiel  full  of 
cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  by 
degrees,  conftantly  agitating 
them.  Let  the  phial  be  (lightly- 
covered,  and  fct  by  for  feven 
days  in  &  cool  place  ;   then  diilil 


the  liquor,  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  into  a  receiver 
kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow, 
till  no  more  fpirit  comes  over. 

By  allowing  the  acid  and  recti- 
fied fpirit  to  ftand  for  fome  time, 
the  union  of  the  two  is  not  only 
more  complete,  but  the  danger 
alfo  of  the  veffels  giving  way,  in 
confequence  of  the  ebullition  and 
heat  produced  by  mixing  the  in- 
gredients, is  in  a  great  meafure 
prevented.  By  fixing  the  degree  of 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fu- 
perabundant  acid  matter  is  left  in 
the  retort,  being  too  ponderous  to 
be  raifed  by  that  degree  of  heat. 

Here  the  operator  rnuft  take 
care  not  to  invert  the  order  of  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  by  pouring 
the  fpirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if  he 
mould,  a  violent  effervefcence  and 
heat  would  enfue,  and  the  matter 
be  difperfed  in  highly  noxious  red 
fumes. 

Several  methods  have  been  con- 
trived for  obviating  the  inconveni- 
ences arifing  from  the  daftic  fluid 
and  violent  explofions  produced  on 
the  mixture  of  the  nitrous  acid  and 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine;  Dr  Black's, 
which  is  the  beft,  is  to  put  the 
{pit  it  into  a  ftrong  vial,  fo  large 
as  that  the  fpirit  may  fill  about  a 
fourth  part  of  it,  and  plunge  it 
into  a  large  vefkl  containing  wa- 
ter with  fome  ice  among  it  ;  have 
the  nitrous  acid  in  a  vial  alfo 
plunged  among  the  ice  and  wa- 
ter :  when  both  have  remained 
in  this  Hate  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  acid  may  be  poured  into  the 
fpirit  by  little  and  little,  plunging 
the  vial  into  the  ice  and  w.ittr 
aher  every  ficfh  addition  of  acid. 
The  vijl  containing  the  Ipirit  mult 
be  flopped  with  a  conical  (topper, 
and  this  flopper  confined  to  i;s 
place  by  a   weak  fpring.     Winn 
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all  the  acid  is  added  to  the  fpfrit, 
the  vial  mud  remain  in  the  ice  and 
water  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
fet  in  a  cool  place  for  a  week  ; 
when  the  ether  will  he  found  float- 
ing on  the  watery  liquor  below  it. 
The  diftillation  flionld  be  per- 
formed with  a  very  flow  and  well 
regulated  fire  ;  otherwise  the 
vapour  will  expand  with  fo  much 
force  as  to  burft  the  veffels.  Wil- 
i'on  feems  to  have  experienced  the 
juftnefs  of  this  obfervation,  and 
hence  directs  the  juncture  of  the 
retort  and  receiver  not  to  be  luted, 
or  but  flightly  :  if  a  tubulated 
recipient,  with  a  fufficiently  long 
pipe,  be  ufed,  and  the  diftillation, 
performed  with  the  heat  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath, the  veflVls  may  be  luted 
without  any  danger. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  defervedly  held  in  great 
efteem.  It  quenches  thirft,  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecreti'ons,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  moderately 
itrengthens  the  ftomach  :  it  may 
be  given  in  dofes  of  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  drachm,  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle.  Mixed  with  a 
incall  quantity  of  Spiritus  ammo* 
nits  aromaticus,  it  proves  a  mild, 
yet  efficacious,  diaphoretic,  and 
often  remarkably  diuretic  ;  ef- 
pecially  in  fome  febrile  cafes, 
where  fuch  a  falutary  evacuation 
is  wanted.  A  fmall  propor- 
tion of  this  fpirit  added  to 
malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a  flavour 
approaching  to  that  of  French 
Brandy. 

SPIRITUS    AMMONLE. 
Lond. 
Spirit  of  Ammonia.     . 

Take  of 

Proof-fpirit-,  three  pints  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces ; 


Pot-afh,  fix  ounce?. 
Mix  and  di.'lil  with  a  flow  fire  one 
pint  and  an  half. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIiE,  vnlao 
SPIRITUS  SALIS  AMMO- 
NIAC1  VINOSUS. 

Edin. 
Spirit  of  Ammoniac,  commonly  cal- 
led  Vinous  fpirit  of  Sal  Ammo- 
niac. 

Take  of 

Proof-fpirit,  four  pounds ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces; 

Purified  lixiye,  fix  ounces. 
Mix  them,  and  by  diftillation  with 

a    gentle    heat,     draw    off    two 

.pounds. 

This  fpirtt  "has  lately  come 
much  into  efteem,  both  as  a  medi- 
cine and  a  menftruum.  It  is  a  fo- 
lution  of  volatile  fait  in  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine;  for  though  proof- 
fpirit  be  ufed,  its  phlegmatic  part 
does  not  rife  in  the  diftillation, 
and  ferves  only  to  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  pure  fpirit  on  the 
ammoniacal  fait  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  does  not  diffolve  mild  volatile 
alkaline  falts  by  fimple  mixture:? 
on  the  contrary,  it  precipitates 
them,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
when  they  are  previoufly  diffbived 
in  water  :  but  by  the  prefent  pro- 
cefs,  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
the  volatile  alkali  is  combined 
with  the  fpirit.  It  might  per- 
haps, for  fome  purpofes,  be  more 
advifeable  to  ule  with  this  inten- 
tion the  volatile  fpirit  made_  with, 
quicklime  ;  for  this  may  be  mixed 
at  once  with  rtctified  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  various  proportions, 
without  the  leaft  danger  of  any 
feparation  of  the  volatile  alkali, 

The  name  here  employed  by 
both  the  colleges,  particularly  whea 
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put  in  contradi(tinc~tion  to  the  aqua 
'ammomat  conveys  a  clear  idea  of 
the  article. 

As  a  menftiunm,  the  fpiritus 
ammonia  is  employed  to  chffolve 
tffl'cntial  oils,  thus  forming  the 
fpiritus  volatilis  aromaticus,  or 
Sfiritus  animcnag  compqjitus,  which 
again  is  employed  in  making 
the  tinctures  or  guaiac,  valerian, 
&,c. 

The  chief  medical  viitues  which 
the  ipiritus  ammonia:  pofftffes, 
•when  exhibited  by  itfelf,  are  thote 
of  the  volatile  alkali. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONLE  TCE- 
TIDUS. 

Lond. 
Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Proof-fpiritj  fix  pints  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 

Afafcetida,  four  ounces ; 

Pot-afh,  one  pound  and  a  h?lF. 
Mix  them,    and   draw  off   by  dif- 

tillation  live  pints,    with  a  How 

fire. 

ILdinh. 

Take  of 

bpint   of  ammonia,    eight  oun- 
ces : 
Afafcetida,  half  an  ounce. 

Digift  in  a  clofe  vefltl  twelve 
hours;  then  diflil  off,  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  eight 
ounces. 

This  fpirit,  the  lad  formula  of 
which  is  the  belt,  as  being  molt 
eafily  prepared,  is  defigned  as  an 
antihyfterfc,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits, 
impregnated  for  thele  puipolcs 
with  different  fetids,  have  been 
uiually  kept  in  the  ihops  ;  the  in- 
gie^nt  here  chefen,    is   tht  belt 


calculated  of  any  for  general 
ufe,  and  equivalent  in  virtue 
to  them  all.  '  The  fpirit  is  pale 
when  new!y  dillilled,  but  ac- 
quires a  confiderable  tinge  in 
keeping. 

SP1RITUS    ANISI    COMPQ- 

SITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Au'' fee  J, 

Take  of 
Anifeed, 
Angelica-feed,  of  each,  bruifed*, 

half  a  pound  ; 
Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,   fufficient   to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one   gallon    by    diftifta- 
tion. 

This  compound  fpirit  is  now 
directed  to  be  prepared  by  the 
London  college  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  their  former  edition. 
It  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  ;  but  it  may  jultly 
be  confidered  as  a  very  elegant 
water.  The  angelica  feeds  great- 
ly improve  the  flavour  of  the 
anile.  It  is  often  employed  with 
advantage,  particularly  in  cafes 
of  flatulent  cholic  ;  but  it  has 
been  alleged  to  be  fometimes  too 
frequently  ufed  with  this  intention 
as  a  domeilic  medicine,  efpeci- 
ally  by  old  ladies  :  for  unlefs  it 
be  prudently  and  cautioully  em- 
ployed, it  may  foon  be  attended 
with  all  the  pernicious  conftquen- 
ces  of  diam  drinking. 

SPIRITUSCARUI. 

Lond. 
Spirit  of  Caraivry.  ■ 

Take  of 

Caraway    feeds,   bruifed,   half  a 
pound ; 

P.  oof- 
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Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,    fufficient  to  prevent  an 

empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

SPIR1TUS  CARVL   vulgo   A- 
QUA    CARVI  SPIRITUO- 
SA. 

Edin. 
Spirit  of  caraway,  commonly  called 
Spirit ous  caraway  water. 

Take  of 

Caraway-feeds,  half  a  pound  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds. 

Macerate  two  days  in  a  clofe  vef- 
fel  ;  then  pour  on  a.s  much  wa- 
ter as  will  prevent  an  empyreu- 
ma, and  draw  off  by  diltillation 
nine  pounds. 

By   this  procefs  the    fpirit  ob- 
tains,   in   great  perfection,  the  fla- 
vour of  the    caraway-feeds  ;     and 
jt  is  a  cordial  frequently  ufed. 

SPIR-ITUS  CINNAMOML 

JLond. 
Spirit  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Bruifed  cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,    fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

SPIRITUS  CINNAMOML 

Edlnb. 
Spirit  of  Cinnamon. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon, 
nine  pounds  of  fpirit  are  to  be 
drawn  off,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  fpirit  of  caraway. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  cordial,  but  not  to  ltrong 
of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ;    for    very    little    of    the 


virtues  of  the  fpice  arifes  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  didd- 
led. Hence  in  the  former  edi- 
tions of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, the  diftillatipn  was  ordered 
to  be  protracted  till  two  pints 
more  than  here  directed  were 
come  over.  By  this  means,  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  cinnamon  was 
more  frugally  than  judicioufly 
obtained  ;  for  the  difagreeable 
flaveur  of  the  feints  of  proof 
fpirits,  and  the  acidulous  liquor 
arifing  from  cinnamon  as  well  as 
other  vegetables  when  their  dif- 
tillation  is  long  continued,  give 
an  ill  relifh  to  the  whole  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  oil  which  was 
extracted  from  the  fpice  was  by 
this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Refor- 
mata,  it  is  propofed  to  make  this 
fpirit  by  mixing  the  aqua  cin- 
namomi  fimplex  with  iomewhat 
lefs  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
reef  ified  fpirit  :  on  making  them, 
together,  the  liquor  lofts  its  milky 
hue,  foon  becomes  clear,  and  more 
elegant  than  the  "fpirit  difti'led  as 
above  :  it  is  equally  flrong  of  the 
cinnamon,  and  free  from  the  nau- 
feous  taint  with  which  the  com- 
mon proof  fpirits  are  impregnat- 
ed. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPER!  COM- 
POSITE. 
Land. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper. 

Take  of 

Juniper-berries,      bruifed,     one 

pound  ; 
Caraway- feeds,  bruifed, 
Sweet-fennel  feeds,  of  each  one 

ounce  and  an  half  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,    fufficient  to  prevent  an 

empyieuma. 
Draw  off  on f  gallon. 

onr 
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SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COM- 
POS LTUS,  vulgo  AQUA 
JUNIPER1  COMPOSITA. 

Edinb. 
Compound  fp'trit    of  Juniper,    com- 
monly called    Compound  Juniper 
•water. 

Take  of 

juniper-berries,      well    bruifed, 
one  pound ; 

Caraway  feeds, 

Sweet    fennel    feeds,     each   one 
ounce  and  a  half  ; 

Proof-fpir  it,  nine  pounds* 
Macerate  two    days  ;  and    having 

added    as   much    water    as    will 

prevent    an    empyreumn,    draw 

off  by  diftillation  nine  pounds. 

This  fpirit,  mixed  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
rob  of  juniper-berries,  proves  an 
ufeful  medicine  in  catarrhs,  de- 
bility of  the  (lomach  and  intef- 
tines,  and  fcarcity  of  urine.  The 
water  by  itfelf  is  a  good  cordial 
and  carminative  :  the  fervice  which 
this  and  other  fpirits  do  with  thefe 
intentions  is  commonly  known  ; 
though  the  ill  confequences  that 
follow  from  their  conilant  ufe  are 
too  little  regarded. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULJE. 

Lond. 
Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Frefh    flowers  of  lavender,   one 

pound  and  an  half  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon. 

J)raw  oft  by  diftillation,  in  a  wa- 
ter bath,  five  pints. 


SPIRITUS      LAVENDULjE 

SIMPLEX. 

Edinb. 

Simple  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Flowering    fpikes   of    frefh  la- 
vender, two  pounds  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,    eight 
pounds. 
Draw  off  by  the  heat    of  boiling 
water,  feven  pounds. 

This  fpirit,  when  made  in  per- 
fection, is  very  grateful  and  fra- 
grant :  It  is  frequently  rubbed 
on  the  temples,  &c.  under  the 
notion  of  refrefhing  and  comfort- 
ing the  nerves \  and  it  probably 
operates  as  a  powerful  ftimulus  to 
their  fenfible  extremities  ;  it  is 
like  wife  taken  internally,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  tea  fpoonfu!,  aa  a 
warm  cordial. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHiE  PIPE- 

RLTIDIS. 

Lond. 

Spirit  of  Peppermint. 

Take  of 

The    herb    peppermint,     dried, 

one  pound  and  an  half  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,   fuflicient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHA  PIPE- 
RITIPIS. 

Edinb. 

Spirit  of  Peppermint. 

From  a  pound  and  an  half  of  thefe 
leaves,  nine  pounds  of  fpirit  are 
drawn  off,  as  from  the  caraway- 
feeds. 

This    fpirit    receives    a    ftrong 
impregnation     from    the    pepper- 
mint. 
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mint.  It  is  employed  in  flatulent 
colics  and  fimilar  diforders ;  and 
in  thefe  it  fometimes  gives  imme- 
diate relief:  but  where  it  is  in- 
dicated, there  are  few  cafes  in 
which  the  peppermint  water  is  not 
preferable. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHA  SAT1- 

Land. 
Spirit  of  Spearmint, 

Take  of 

Spearmint,    dried,    one    pound 

and  an  half; 
Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon  \ 
Water,   fufficient  to  prevent  ar> 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  elegant  one, 
and  preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  retching  to  vomit,  and, 
the  like,  to  many  more  elaborate 
preparations.  Where  the  difor- 
der  is  not  accompanied  with  heat 
or  inflammation,  half  an  ounce  of 
this  fpirit  may  be  given  diluted 
with  fome  agreeable  aqueous  li- 
quor :  but,  as  was.  already  ob- 
ferved  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
ceding article,,  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  the  prudent  prac- 
titioner will  be  difpofed  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  Ample  diitil- 
led  water. 

SPIRITUS   NUCLEI   FRUC- 
TUS       MYRlSTICiE      five 
NUCIS  MOSCHATiE. 

Iuond. 
Spirit  of  Nutmeg. 

Take  of. 

Bruifed  nutmegs,  two  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon,  ; 


Water,   fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

SPIRITUS     NUCIS    MOS- 

CHATjE. 

Ed'mb. 

Spirit  of  Nutmeg. 

From  two  ounces  of  the  nutmeg- 
well  bruifed,  nine  pounds  of 
fpirit  are  to  be  drawn  oil  as 
from  caraway-feeds. 

This  is  an  agreeable  fpirituou& 
liquor,  highly  impregnated  witb 
the  nutmeg  flavour.  It  was  for- 
merly celebrated  in  nephritic  dif- 
orders, and  when  combined  with  a 
few  hawthorn  flowers,  it  had  eve^ 
the  title  of  aqua  nephritica.  At 
prefent  it  is  employed  only  as  a-. 
cordial  liquor,  and  is  not  even  very 
frequently  in  ufe. 

SPIRITUS  PIMENTO. 

Load. 
Spirit  of  Pimento,  or  All-fpke* 

Take  of 

AU-fpice,  bruifed,  two  ounces  5 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  as 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Md'm. 

From  half  a  pound  of  pimento, 
nine  pounds  of  fpirit  are  to  be 
drawn  off  as  from  caraway-feeds. 

This  fpirit  is  far  more  agree- 
able than  a  fimple  water  diawrv 
from  the  fame  fpice  :  and  had 
long  a  place  among  the  cordials 
of  tlte  dilliller,  before  it  was  re- 
ceived into'  any  public  pharmaco- 
poeia 5  but  although  now  adopted 

both- 
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hath  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges,  it  is  not  very  fre- 
quently ordered  from  the  ihops  of 
the  apothecary. 

SPIRITUS  PULEGII. 

Lond. 
Spirit  of  Penny-royal. 

Take  of 

The    herb  penny-royal,    dried, 
one  pound  and  an  half  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  fufficienL  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It 
poflefTes,  however,  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  the  flavour  of  the  penny- 
royal, and  is  very  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  carminative  and  anti- 
hyfteric. 

SPIRITUS  RAPHANI  COM- 
POSITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound  fpirit  of  Horfe-radiflj. 

Take  of 

Frefh  horfe-radifh  root, 

Dried    outer-rind    of  Seville  0- 

ranges,  each  two  pounds  ; 
Frefh    herb    of  garden    fcurvy- 

grafs,  four  pounds  ; 
Bruited  nutmegs,  one  ounce  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  gallons  ; 
Water,  fufficient    to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  two  gallons. 

This  fpirit  has  long  been  con- 
fidered  as  a?,  elegant  one,  and  is 
perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  the 
purpolc-i  of  an  antifcotbutic  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  eontrived  in 
this  form.  It  lias  been  alleged, 
that  the  horfe-radifh  and  fcurvy- 
grafs  join  very  Well  together,  giv- 


ing a  fimilar  flavour,  though  not  a 
little  difagreeable  ;  that  the  nut- 
meg fuppreffes  this  flavour  very 
fuccefsfully,  without  fuperadding 
any  of  its  own,  and  that  to  tlis,- 
orange  peel  adds  a  flavour  very 
agreeable.  Arum  root  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  this  water,  but 
is  here  defervedly  thrown  out  ? 
for  it  gives  nothing  of  its  pungency 
by  diftillation,  notwithflanding 
what  is  afferted  by  fome  pharma- 
ceutical writers  to  the  contrary. 
Muftard  feed,  though  not  hithertd 
employed  in  thefe  kinds  of  com- 
petitions, would  feem  to  be  an 
excellent  ingredient  5  it  gives 
over  the  whole  of  its  pungency, 
and  is  likewife  lefs  perifhable  than 
moft  of  the  other  fubftances  of  this 
clafs  ;  this  feed  wants  no  addition, 
excepting  fome  aromatic  material 
to  furnifh  an  agreeable  flavour. 

Although  this  procefa  may 
furnifh  an  agreeable  compound 
fpirit,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  it  pofJefTes  thofe  anti- 
fcorbutic  powers  for  which  it  was 
once  celebrated  ;  and  with  this  in- 
tention the  Edinburgh  college 
place  fo  little  confidence  in  it,- 
that  they  have  now  rejected  it 
from  their  pharmacopoeia. 

SPIRITUS     RORISMARINL 

Lond. 
Sprit  of  Roftmary. 

Take  of 

Frefh    tops    of    rofemary,     one 
pound  and  an  half  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Diilil  in  a'  water  baih,  live  pints. 

JLdinh. 

Take  of 

Frefh    flowering   tops  of    rofe- 
niary  two  pounds  ; 

Refufied 
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Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,   eight 
pounds. 
Diftil  In  the   heat  of  boiling   wa- 
ter till  feven  pounds  come  over. 

A  fpirit  fimilar  to  this  is  gene- 
rally brought  to  us  from  abroad, 
under  the  name  of  Hungary  wa- 
ter. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  fo  as 
to  be  in  common  ufe  as  a  perfume  : 
that  brought  from  abroad  is  fupe- 
rior  in  fragrance  to  fuch  as  is  gene- 
rally made  among  us.  In  order  to 
prepare  it  in  perfection,  the  vinous 
fpirit  mould  fee  extremely  pure ; 
the  rofemary  tops  gathered  when 
the  flowers  are  full .  blown  upon 
them,  and  committed  immediately 
to  diftillation,  care  being  taken  not 
to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The  beil 
method  of  managing  the  diftil- 
lation, is  that  which  was  for- 
merly recommended  for  the  diftilla- 
tion of  the  more  volatile  effential 
oils  and  fimple  waters,  viz.  firft  to 
place  the  fpirit  in  the  It  ill,  and  then 
let  in,  above  the  liquor,  either  an 
iron  hoop,  with  a  hair-cloth  ftretch- 
ed  over  it,  upon  which  the  flowers 
are  to  be  lightly  fpread,  or  rather 
a  bafket,  fupported  on  three  pin?, 
reaching  down  to  the  bottom.  A 
gentle  heat  being  applied  juft  fuffi- 
cient  to  raife  the  fpirit,  its  vapour 
lightly  percolating  through  the 
flowers,  will  imbibe  their  finer 
parts,  without  making  that  dif- 
agreeable  alteration,  which  liquors 
applied  to  fuch  tender  fubjedls,  in 
their  grolfer  form,  generally  do. 
Probably  the  fuperioiity  of  the 
French  Hungary  water,  to  that 
prepared  among  us,  is  owing  to 
iome  fkilfui  management  of  this 
kind,  or  to  employing  a  perfectly 
pure  fpirit. 

in  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco- 
poeia, fome  fage  and  ginger  are 
added,   in  the  proportion  of  half  a 

3 


pound  of  the  former,  and  two  oun- 
ces of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds  of 
the  rofemary ;  but  the  peculiar 
agreeable  flavour  of  this  water 
depends  on  the  rofemary  alone. 

AQUA    CARMELITANA. 

Ban. 

Carmelite  Water,   or  compound  Balm 

Water. 

Take  of 

Frefh-gathered  leaves  of  balm,  a 
pound  and  a  half; 

The  recent   yellow   rind   of  le- 
mons, four  ounces ; 

Nutmeg,    . 

Coriander,  each  two  ounces  j 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon,  each  one  ounce. 
The  ingredients   being   iliced  and 

bruifed,  pour  upon  them  ; 

Rectified    fpirit    of    wine,    fix 
pounds; 

Balm  water,  three  pounds. 
Digeft  for   three  days  ;   then  draw 

off  fix  pounds  by  diftillation. 

This  fpirit  has  been  a  good  deal 
celebrated,  particularly  among  the 
French,  under  the  title  of  Eau  de 
Carmes.  Mr  Baume,  in  his  Ele- 
mens  de  Pharmacie,  propofes  fome 
improvements  on  the  procefs.  Af- 
ter the  fpirit  added  to  the  ingre- 
dients has  been  drawn  off  in  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  he  orders  the 
diftilled  liquor  to  be  reftified  by  a 
fecond  diftillation,  drawing  off 
fomewhat  lefs  than  nine-tenths  of 
it.  He  recommends,  that  all  the 
aromatic  fpirits  fhould  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner.  When  the 
common  fpirits  of  this  kind  are 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  they 
leave,  after  the  more  volatile  parts 
have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  empy- 
reumatic  fmell ;  and  when  diluted 
with  water,  and  taken  medicinally,, 
they  leave  in  like  manner  a  naufe- 
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ous  flavour  in  the  mouth.  To 
remedy  thefe  imperfections,  he 
made  many  experiments,  which 
fhewed.  that  in  order  to  obtain 
thefe  liquors  of  the  defireable  qua- 
lities, the  fpitit  mutt  not  only  be 
perfectly  pure  at  firlt,  but  that  the 
liquor  ought  alio  to  be  rectified 
after  it  has  been  diftilled  from  the 
fubjefts.  In  this  rectification, 
only  the  more  volatile,  fubiile, 
aromatic  parts  of  the  ingredients 
arife  :  there  remains  behind  a 
white  liquor,  acrid,  bitter,  loaded 
only  with  the  grofler  oil,  and  de- 
prived of  all  the  fpecific  ilivour  of 
the  fubjects.  Indeed  the  very  im- 
perfection complained  of,  naturally 
points  out  this  fecond  diftillation 
as  the  remedy  ;  for  it  fhews  the 
fpirit  to  contain  a  grateful  and  un- 
grateful matter  ;  the  firll  of  which 
exhales,  while  the  other  is  left  he- 
hind.  The  author  fays,  that  when 
the  aqua  melijfa:  is  prepared  as  above 
directed,  it  has  fomething  in  it 
more  perfect  than  any  of  the  odori- 
ferous fpirits,  whofe  excellence  is 
cried  up,  and  which  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  liquors  lr>ve 

in  general  lefs  fmell,   when  newly 

diftilled,  than  after  they  have  been 

kept  about  fix  months.   Mr  Baume 

fufpects    that    th*   preparations   of 

this  kind,  which  have  been  molt  in 

vogue,'Mvere  fuch  as  have  been  thus 

improved  by  keeping  :     and  lound 

that  the  good  effects  of  age  might 

be    produced    in    a   fhort    time  by 

means  of  cold.      He  p!unge«  quart 

bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mixture 

of  pounded  ice   and   fea  fnit  :      the 

fpirit  alter  having  fuffered<    for   fix 

or  eight  hours,  the  cold  than.ee  re- 

fulting,    proves  as   grateful  as  that 

which    has    been    kept  for  leveral 

years.      Simple    waters    alfo,  alter 

being  frozen}    prove    far   more   a- 

greeable   than   they    were    btfore, 


though  they  are  always  lefs  fo  than 
thofe  which  have  been  drawn  with 
fpirit,  and  expofed  to  a  like  degree 
of  cold.  This  melioration  of  dif^ 
tilled  waters  by  frolt  was  taken 
notice  of  by  Geoffroy. 

SPIR1TUS    COCHLEARS. 

Suec. 
Spirit  of  Scurvygrafs, 

Take  of 

Frefh  fcurvygrafs,   bruifed,    ten 

pounds ; 
Rectified   fpirit  of  wine,   eight 
pounds. 
With  the   heat  of  a    water  bath, 
diftil  off  four  pounds. 

THfs  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of 
the  fcurvygrafs  ;  ■  and  has  been  gU 
ven,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe 
of  this  herb  is  proper,  in  dofes  of 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  drops. 
The  virtues  of  fcurvygrafs  refide 
in  a  very  fubtile,  volatile  oil,  which 
arifes  in  diftillation  both  with  wa- 
ter and  pure  fpirit  ;  and  if  the 
liquors  are  expofed  to  the  air,  foon 
exhales  from  both.  The  fpirit, 
newly  diftiiled,  is  extremely  pun- 
gent ;  but  if  long  kept,  even  in 
clofe  veflfels,  it  becomes  remarka- 
bly lefs  fo. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
a  quantity  of  horle-radifh  root, 
and  fomelimert  fubllituted  for  it 
one  drawn  entirely  from  the  horfe- 
radilh  :  the  flavour  of  thefe  two; 
fimples  being  fo  much  alike,  that 
their  diftilled  fpirits  are  fcarcely 
diftinguifhable  horn  each  other. 

5PIRITUS  AURANTIL 

Suec. 
Spirit  of  Orange- pech 

'  Take  of 

Recent  crange  peel,  one  pound  -% 
Proof- 
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Proof- fpirit,  three  pounds. 
Draw  off  two  pounds  by  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath. 

This  fpirit,  which  is  now  re- 
jected from  our  pharmacopoeias, 
had  formerly  a  place  in  them  under 
the  title  of  aqua  corticum  aurantio- 
rum  fpirltuofa.  It  is  considerably 
ilronger  of  the  orange-peel  than 
the  fimple  water  ;  and  is  an  ufe- 
ful  cordial,  itomachic,  and  car- 
minative4 

SPIMTUS     AROMATICUS. 

Suec. 
jdromatic  Spirit. 

Take  of 

The  tops  of  rofemary,  a  pound 
and  an  half; 

Tops  of  milfoil, 

Thyme,  each  half  a  pound  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  fixteen  pounds. 
Macerate  for  two  days,  and  draw 

off  by  diftillation,  eight  pounds. 
If  to  this  quantity   of  fpirit   four 

pounds  of  vinegar  be  added,    it 

forms  the  fpiritus  aromaticus  ace* 

tat  us. 

This  preparation  does  not  dif- 
fer   materially    from   the   fpirit   of 
rofemary  or  Hungary  water  ;     for 
.  on  the  effential  oil  of  the  rofemary 
its  medicinal    propeities   may    be 


confidered  as  chiefly  depending. 
Jt  is  often  employed,  parti- 
cularly for  external  purpofes,  and 
for  impregnating  the  air  with  its 
vapours,  to  deftroy  the  influence 
of  febrile  contagions. 

SPIRITUS      AtfriCTERI* 

cus. 

Gen. 
AnliSeric  Spirit. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  turpentine,   an   ouncfi 

and  an  half; 
Rectified  fpirit   of  wine,  half  % 
pound. 

Diftil  with  a  gentle  heat.  Let  the 
oil  fwimming  above  in  the  re- 
ceiver be  feparated  from  the  fa° 
turated  fpirit*  which  is  to  be 
preserved  for  ule. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  this 
combination  of  oil  of  turpentine 
with  ardent  fpirit  will  furnifh  an 
effectual  folvent  for  biliary  calculi  s 
hence  the  origin  of  the  name  here 
given  it.  But  although  it  may  have 
fuch  an  effect  when  copioufly  ap- 
plied to  the  calculi  in  a  glafs  veffel  5 
yet  this  is  not  to  be  expected  wheit 
it  is  taken  into  the  ftomach,  and 
can  only  reach  them  in  the  courfg 
of  circulation. 
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ATER,  the  direct  men- 
ftruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.  Its  action, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  thefe  ; 
the  refinous  and  oily  principles  be- 
ing, in  moll  vegetables,  fo  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  gummy 
and  faline,  as  to  be  in  part  taken 
up  along  with  them  s  fome  of  the 
refinous  cathartics,  and  molt  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  as  well  as  bitters 
and  aftringents,  yield  to  water  the 
greateft  part  of  their  fmell,  tahe, 
and  medicinal  virtue.  Even  of 
the  pure  eflential  oih,  and  odorous 
refins  of  vegetables,  feparated 
from  the  other  principles,  water 
imbibes  a  part  of  the  flavour;  and 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum- 
Ji.y  or  faline  matter,  the  whole 
fubftanee  of  the  cil  or  relin  is 
made  loluble  in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  di/Tolves  on- 
ly ceriain  determinate  quantitica  : 
LyappUing  heat,  it  is  generally 
enabled  ta  take  up  more  than  it 
can  do  in  the  cold,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  ; 
but  as  the  licjucr  cools,  this  addi- 


tional quantity  feparates,  and  ther 
water  retains  no  more  than  it  would 
have  diflolved  without  heat.  With 
gummy  fubftances,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  unites  unlimitedly,  dif- 
folving  more  and  more  of  them  till 
it  lofes  its  fluidity.  Heat  expe- 
dites the  action  of  the  water  on 
gum,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take 
up  more  than  it  would  do  by  al- 
lowing it  longer  time  in  the  cold. 
The  active  parts  extracted  from 
moll  vegetables  by  water,  and  oils 
and  refins  made  foluble  in  water  by 
the  artificial  admixture  of  guma 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  being  foluble  without  any 
limitation. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  vege- 
tables in  a  frefh  Itate,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  active 
parts,  are  already  blended  with  a 
watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  vir- 
tues to  water  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully,  than  when  their  native 
moiilure  has  betn  diflipatcd  by 
drying.  Experience,  however, 
fhews,  that  dry  vegetables  in  ge- 
neral give  out  more  than  frefh  ones, 
water  feeming  to  have  little  aftion 

upon 
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upon  them  in  their  recent  flate. 
If,  of  two  equal  quantities  of  mint, 
one  be  infufed  frefli  in  water,  and 
the  other  dried,  and  then  infufed 
in  the  like  quantity  of  water  for 
the  fame  length  of  time,  the  in- 
fufion of  the  dry  herb  will  be  re- 
markably the  itrongeil ;  and  the 
cafe  appears  to  be  the  fame  in  all 
the  vegetables  that  have  been 
tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
ilood  that  the  fubjects  muft  be 
moderately  and  newly  dried  un- 
lefs  when  they  are  exprefsly  order- 
ed to  be  taken  freih ;  in  which 
cafe,  their  virtues  are  fuppofed  to 
be  deftroyed  or  impaired  by  dry- 
ing. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  wa- 
ter along  with  their  medicinal 
matter ;  many  impart  a  colour 
different  from  their  own ;  and 
others,  though  of  a  beautiful  and 
deep  colour  themfelves,  give 
fcarcely  any  to  the  menftruum. 
Of  the  firft  kind  are  the  yellow 
and  red  flowers  ;  of  the  fecond, 
the  leaves  of  molt  plants  ;  of  the 
third,  fome  of  the  blue  flowers,  as 
thofe  of  cyanus  and  larkfpur. 
Acid  liquors  change  the  infufions 
of  moft  flowers,  the  yellow  ones 
excepted,  to  a  red  ;  and  alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  to  a 
green. 

From  animal  fubflances,  water 
extracts  the  gelatinous  and  nutri- 
tious parts  ;  whence  glues,  jellies, 
broths,  &c  ;  and  along  with  thefe, 
it  takes  up  principles  of  more  acti- 
vity, as  the  acrid  matter  of  can- 
iharides.  It  diffolves  alfo  fome 
portion  of  calcined  calcareous 
earth,  but  has  little  or  no  action 
on  any  other  kind  of  earthy  mat- 
ter. 

The    effect    of   boilinj  differs 


from  that  of  infufion  in  fome  ma- 
terial particulars.  One  of  the  moft 
obvious  differences  is,  that  as  the 
effential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide, 
are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  they  exhale  in  the  boiling 
along  with  the  fteam,  and  are  thus 
loft,  whereas  both  in  cold,and  fome- 
times  in  hot  infufions,  they  are 
preferved  ;  although  in  the  latter? 
they  are  by  no  means  perfectly  fo. 
Odorous  fubflances,  and  thofe  m 
general  whofe  virtues  depend  on 
their  volatile  parts,  are  therefore 
unfit  for  this  treatment.  The 
volatile  parts  of  thefe  may,  never- 
thelefs,  be  united  in  this  form  with, 
thofe  bodies  of  a  more  fixt  nature,, 
by  boiling  the  latter  till  their  vir- 
tues be  fufficiently  extracted,  and 
then  infufing  the  former  in  this 
decoction. 

The  extraction  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubject  is  ufually  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat  ; 
but  this  rule  is  lefs  general  than 
it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that 
Peruvian  bark  gives  out  its  virtue 
more  perfectly  by  cold  infufion 
than  by  coction.  In  fome  cafes, 
boiling  occafions  a  manifeft  dif- 
union  of  the  principles  of  the  fub- 
ject ;  thus,  when  almonds  are 
triturated  with  cold  water,  their 
oil,  blended  with  the  mucilaginous 
or  other  iolubie  matter  of  the  al- 
mond, unites  with  the  water,  into 
a  milky  liquor  calied  an  emullion  : 
but  on  boiling  them  in  water,  the 
oil  fcparates  and  rifea  to  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  if  the  moll  perfect  emul- 
lion be  made  to  boil,  a  like  fe- 
paration  happens. 

This  alio  appears  to  take  place, 
though  in  a  lefs  evident  manner,  in 
boiling  fundry  other  vegetables ; 
thus  tobacco,  afarum,  and  ipecacu- 
anhaj  lofe  their  a&ive  powers  by 
boilings 
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boiling :  nor  does  it  appear  that 
ihis  change  is  effected  merely  by 
the  difcharge  of  volatile  parts. 
From  fome  late  experiments,  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  diftilled 
water  of  ipecacuanha  was  infinite- 
ly lefs  emetic  than  the  infufion 
from  which  it  was  diftilled,  and 
that  the  boiling  liquor  gradually 
aflumes  a  black,  colour,  indicating 
fome  kind  of  decompciition  of 
parts  ;  the  fame  circumftances 
probably  take  place  in  boiling  all 
vegetables  whatever,  though  from 
their  not  producing  fuch  fenlible 
operations  on  the  living  body, 
they  cannot  be  fo  clearly  dif- 
covered  as  in  ipecacuanha,  to- 
bacco, or  afarum. 

Vinegar  extracts  the  virtues  of 
feveral  medicinal  fubftances  in  to- 
lerable perfection  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  its  acidity  makes  a  re- 
markable alteration  in  them,  or 
iuperadds  a  virtue  of  a  different 
kind  :  and  hence  it  is  more  rarely 
employed  with  this  intention  than 
purely  aqueous  or  fpirituous  men- 
it  rua.  Vinegar  however  for  par- 
ticular purpofes,  excellently  af- 
fifts,  or  coincides  with  the  virtues 
of  fome  drugs,  as  fquills,  garlic, 
ammoniacum,  and  others  :  and 
in  many  cafes  where  this  acid  is 
itfelf  principally  depended  on, 
it  may  be  advantageoufly  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour  of  cer- 
lain  vegetables  :  Moll  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it 
their  fragrance,  together  with  a 
fine  pnrplifh  or  red  colour  ;  violets, 
for  inllance,  if  frefh  parcels  of 
them  are  infufed  in  vinegar  in  the 
cold  for  a  little  time,  communi- 
cate to  the  liquor  a  pleafant  fla- 
vour, and  bright  purplifh  rtd  co- 
lour. Vinegar,  like  other  acids, 
added  to  watery  infufions  or  de- 
coctions, generally  precipitates 
a  part  of  what  the  water  had  dif- 
fulved. 


DECOCTUM  ALTR/EiE.    , 
Edinb. 

Dtto&ion  of  Marjh -mallows. 

Take  of 

Dried  marfh-mallow  roots,  four 
ounces  ; 

Raifins  ftoned,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  feven  pounds. 
Boil  to  five  pounds  5  fet  apart  the 

{trained    liquor    till    the    feces 

have  fubfided;  then  pour  off  the 

clear  liquor. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have 
fnbitituted  this  for  the  more  com- 
plicated formula  of  the  Deco8um 
ad  Nephriticos  of  their  former 
pharmacopoeia,  and  it  fully  anfwera 
the  intentions  of  that  preparation  : 
it  is  intended  chiefly  as  an  emolli- 
ent, to  be  liberally  drank  in  ne- 
phritic paroxyfms  :  in  which 
cafes,  by  foftening  and  relaxing 
the  parts,  it  frequently  relieves  the 
pain,  and  procures  an  eafy  paflagc 
for  the  fabulous  matter.  This 
medicine  is  now  made  more  fimple 
than  before,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  its  virtue,  by  the  rejection 
of  wild-carrot  feed,  reftharrow 
root,  figs,  lintfeed,  <md  liquorice. 
The  carrot  feeds  were  indeed  un- 
fit for  this  form,  as  they  give  out 
little  of  their  virtue  to  watery  li- 
quors. 

DECOCTUM    CORNU  CER- 
VI. 

Lond. 
Decodlon  of  Hartfhorn. 

Take  of 

Burnt  and  prepared   hartfhorn, 
two  ounces  ; 

Gum  arabic,  fix  drachms  ; 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 
Boil,    conllantly  ftirring,    to  two 

pints ;  and  ftrain. 

This 
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This  deco&ion  is  nfed  as  com- 
mon drink  in  acute  difeafes  attend- 
ed with  a  loofenefa,  and  where  a- 
crimonious  humours  abound  in  the 
primse  vire.  The  gum  is  added, 
in  order  to  render  the  liquor  night- 
ly glutinous,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
fultain  more  of  the  earth.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  water  is 
not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to  dif- 
folve  any  part  of  the  calx  ;  and 
that  in  the  decoftion,  the  earth  is 
only  diffufed  in  fubftance  through 
the  water,  as  it  would  be  by 
agitation. 

For  ,thefe  reafons,  this  formula 
is  now  rejected  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
putation in  which  it  was  held  by 
Dr  Sydenham,  and  ether  names 
of  the  firll  eminence.  But  as  an 
abforbent  of  a  fimilar  nature,  the 
Edinburgh  college  have  introdu- 
ced the  Potio  cretacea,  for  which, 
fee  chapter  23. 

DECOCTUM      CINCHONiE, 
five  C0RTLC18  PERUVIA- 
NI. 

1  Land.  Edin. 

DecoBion  0/  Peruvian  harh> 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bafk,   powdered,   one 

ounce  ; 
Diftilled   water,    one  pint   and 
three  ounces  Lond  ;    a  pound 
and  an  half  Edin. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  cover- 
ed   veiTel,    and  ilrain  the  liquor 
while  hot. 

m  Although  a  cold  watery  in- 
fufion  of  bark  is  in  general  pre- 
ferable to  any  decottion,  yet  this 
form  has  at  leaft  the  advantage  of 
being  more  quickly  prepared  ; 
and  the  decoction  here  checked, 
which  is  boiled  only   for  a  fhort 


time,    and    drained   while   hot,    is 
preferable  to  any  other. 

This  decoction  mould  be  pa  (Ted 
only  through  a  coarfe  Urainer  and 
drank  while  turbid ;  if  differed 
to  ftand  till  clear,  the  more  efficaci- 
ous parts  of  the  bark  will  fubfide. 
We  have  formerly  obferved,  that 
the  virtues  of  this  drug  conlilt 
chiefly  in  its  refinous  fubllance, 
which  though  it  may  be  totally 
melted  out  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  remains  only  partially  fuf- 
pended  in  that  rnenllruum. 

DECOCTUM  PRO  ENE- 
MATE. 

Lond. 
DecoB'wnfor  a  Glyfler, 

Take  of 

The  dried   leaves   of     mallow, 

one  ounce  ; 
Dried    chamomile- flowers,    half 

an  ounce  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil,  and  ftrain. 

The  title  of  this  deco&ion 
fufficiently  expreffes  its  ufe,  as  the 
bafis  of  glyfters.  The  ingredients 
fhould  be  very  flightly  boiled,  or 
at  leaft  the  chamomile  flowers 
not  be  put  in  till  towards  the  end, 
a  part  of  their  virtue  being  fooh 
loft  by  boiling. 

DECOCTUM   PRO  FOMEN- 
TO. 

Lond. 

Decotlionfor  Fomentation. 

Take  of 

The   dried   leaves  of    fouthern- 

wood, 
The  driedtopsof  fea worm-wood, 
Dried   chamomile  flowers,  each 

one  ounce  : 
Dried  laurel  leaves, half  an  ounce; 
Diliilled 
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Diftilled  water,  fix  pints. 
Boil  them  a  little,  and  ttrain. 

DECOCTUM  CHAMCEMELT, 
vulgo    DECOCTUM     COM- 
MUNE. 
Edinb. 
Decotlhn  of  chamomile^    commonly 
called  Common  Decotlion. 

Take  of 

Chamomile-fbwers,  one  ounce  ; 

Caraway  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,   and 

{train. 

This  decoction  is  intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing. 

It  mull  however  be  acknowled- 
ged, that  thefe  impregnations  are 
for  the  moft  part  imneceffary  for 
the  pnrpofe  of  glyfters  ;  and  in 
ordinary  cafes  the  weight  of  the 
•water  ufually  folicits  a  difcharge 
before  thefe  medicines  can  pro- 
duce any  effect. 

As  fomentations,  their  virtues 
are  alfo  in  a  great  meafure  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
warm  water  :  and  when  the  herbs 
themlelves  are  applied,  they  aft 
only  as  retaining  heat  and  moilture 
for  a  longer  time. 

DECOCTUM    GEOFFR^JE. 

Ed'm. 
Decoction  of  cabbage  tree. 

Take  of 

Bark  of  the  cabbage  tree,  pow- 
dered, one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 
Boil    it   with  a  gentle  fire  down  to 

one  pound,  and  (train. 

The    medicinal  qualities  of  the 

Fraea    have  been  amply  treated 

oj  hi  the  materia  medica,  to  which 


the  reader  is  referred.  As  it  is 
a  very  violent  medicine,  the  prac- 
titioner ou^ht  to  be  on  hi3  guard 
againft  giving  it  in  too  large  a  dofe, 
efpecially  at  firft. 

DECOCTUM     HELLEBORE 
A  LB  I. 

Lond.       , 
Decotllon  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

The    root   of   white    hellebore, 
powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints  ; 

Rectified    fpirit  of     wine,    two 
ounces. 
Boil    the    water  with  the  root  to 

one  pint ;  and,   the  liquor  b.'ing 

cold  and  ftrained,  add  to  it  the 

fpirit. 

White  hellebore,  as  we  former- 
ly obferved,  is  now  very  rarely 
employed  internally  ;  and  the 
prefent  formula  is  entirely  intend- 
ed for  external  ufe.  Recourfe  is 
fometimes  had  to  it  with  advan- 
tage in  cutaneous  eruptions,  par- 
ticularly in  tinea  capitis.  But 
where  the  incrnftations  are  entire- 
ly removed,  leaving  a  very  tender 
flcin,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  de- 
coction ftiould  be  diluted  previously 
to  its  employment. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEL 

LoncL  Ed;n. 
Decoction  of  Barley. 

Take  of 

Pearl-barley,  two  ounces  ; 
Diftilled  water,  four  pints. 

The  barley  being  firft  warned  with 
cold  water  from  the  adhering 
impurities,  pour  upon  it  about 
half  a  pine  of  water,  and  boil 
the  barley  a  little  time.  This 
water,  which  will  receive  a  tinge 
from  the  barley,  being  thrown 
away, 
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away  add  the  diddled  water, 
boiling,  to  the  barley  ;  boil  it 
to  two  pints,  and  itrain. 

DECOCTUM  HOR.DEI COM- 
POS [TUM. 

Lonil. 
Compound  DzcoElion  of  Barley. 

Take  of 

The    decoction   of  barley,  two 

pints  ; 
Figs,  diced,  two  ounces  ; 
Liquorice  root,  fliced  and  brui- 

fed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Raiiins,  itoned,  two  ounces  ; 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Boil  to  two  pints,  and  ilrain. 

These  liquors  are  to  be  drank 
freely  as  diluters  in  fevers  and  o- 
ther  diforders  :  hence  it  is  of  con- 
fequence  that  they  fhould  be  pre- 
pared fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  a- 
greeable  as  poffible  ;  for  this  reafon 
they  are  inferted  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  feveral circumdances 
which  contribute  to  their  elegance 
fet  down  ;  jf  any  one  of  them  be 
omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs 
grateful.  However  trivial  medi- 
cines of  this  clafs  may  appear  to 
be,  they  are  of  greater  importance 
in  the  cure  of  acute  difeafes  than 
many  more  elaborate  prepara- 
tions. 

Barley-water,  however,  is  mu'h 
more  frequently  prepared  by  nurfes 
than  apothecaries,  particularly  in 
its  Ample  ftate.  The  compound 
decoftion  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  faccharine  and  mucilagi- 
nous matter,  and  may  be  employ- 
ed for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  de- 
coBum  ahhea  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 


DECOCTUM   GUAIACt 
COMPOSI PUM,     vulgo 
DECOCTUM    LIGNO- 
RUM. 

Edlnb. 
Compound  DecoStion   of  Guaiacum, 
commonly  called  Decodion  of  the 
Woods. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  rafpings,  three  oua* 
ces  ; 

Raiiins  ftoned,  two  ounces  ; 

SalTafras  root,  fhaved, 

Liquorice,  fliced,  each  one  ounce; 

Water,  ten  pounds. 
Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with 

the  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to 

the    confumption  of  one  half ; 

adding,    towards    the    end,    the 

faffafras  and   liquorice.       Strain 

the  liquor  without  exprefiion. 

This  decoftion  is  very  well 
contrived  ;  and  if  its  ufe  be  duly 
continued,  it  will  do  great  fervice 
in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  in  what 
has  been  called  foulnefs  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  and  in  Tome  diforders 
of  the  breaft  ;  particularly  in  phleg- 
matic habits.  It  may  be  taken 
by  itfelf  to  the  quantity  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
or  ufed  as  an  afliltant  in  a  courfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  altera- 
tives ;  the  patient  in  either  cafe 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  medicine.  The 
rafpings  expofes  a  larger  furface  to 
the  aftion  of  the  water  than  the 
fhavings  dire&ed  in  the  former 
edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPA- 
RILL^K. 

Land.   Edir.b. 
Decotlion  of  Sarfaparilla. 


Take-pf 

The  root  of  farfapari'la,  fliced, 
?  M  lilt 
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fix  ounces  ; 
Diddled  water,  eight  pints. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  with  an 
heat  of  about  1 950  ;  then  take 
out  the  root,  and  bruife  it  ;  re- 
turn the  bruifed  root  into  the  li- 
quor, and  again  macerate  it  for 
two  hours.  Then  the  liquor 
being  boiled  to  four  pints,  prefs 
it  out,  and  (train.  • 

This  decoction  is  an  article  in 
very  common  ufe,  particularly  in 
venereal  affections.  And  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  by  this  pro- 
cefs  the  medical  powers  of  the  far- 
faparilla  are  fully  extracted.  But 
it  has  of  late  been  much  quedion- 
ed,  whether  this  article  be  in  any 
degree  intitled  to  the  high  charac- 
ter which  was  once  given  of  it. 
Some,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  are  even  difpofed  to  deny 
its  poffeffing  any  medical  power 
whatever. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPA- 
RILLjE  COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 
Compound  decoclion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,   fliced 
and  bruifed,  fix  ounces  ; 

Bark  of  faffafras  root, 

Rafpings  of  guaiacum, 

Liquorice  root,  bruifed,  of  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Bark    of  mezereon   root,   three 
drachms  ; 

Dillilled  water,  ten  pints. 
Macerate,   with  a  gentle  heat,   for 

fix  hours  ;  then  boil  it  down   to 

five  pints,  adding;    towards  the 

end,  the  bark  of  mezereon  root, 

and  drain  the  liquor. 

This  compound  decoction  is  an 
..it    mode  of  preparing  an  ar- 
ticle once  highly   celebrated  under 


the  title  of  the  L'tjbon  diet  drink. 
That  formula  for  a  long  time  after 
its  firft  introduction  into  Britain, 
was  kept  a  fecret";  but  an  account 
of  the  method  of  its  preparation  was 
at  length  published  in  the  Phyfical 
and  Literary  Effays  of  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr  Donald  Monro.  It  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  its  good  effects 
principally  depend  on  the  impreg- 
nation it  receives  from  the  meze- 
reon ;  and  all  the  good  effects  of 
this  compound  may  be  produced 
from  the  following  more  fimple 
one. 


DECOCTUM  MEZER] 
Edin. 

Decoclion  of  Mezereon. 


:i. 


Take  of 

The  bark  of  mezereon  root,  two 

drachms ; 
Liquorice  root,  bruifed,   half  an 

ounce ; 
Water,  three  pounds. 
Boil  it  with  a  gentle  heat,    down 
to  two  pounds,  and  drain  it. 

DECOCTUM    SENEKiE. 

Edin. 
Decoclion  of  Seneka.    m 

Take  of 

Seneka  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 
Boil  to  fixteen  ounces,  and  drain. 

Thb  virtues  of  this  decoction 
will  be  eatily  underdood  from 
thofe  of  the  root  from  which  it  is 
prepared.  The  dofe,  in  hydropic 
cafes,  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic 
complaints,  is  two  ounces,  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  accoiJing  to 
its  effect. 


DE- 
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DECOCTUM  ULMI. 
Load. 

DecoBlon  of  Elm.. 


Take  of 

The  frefh    inner   bark    of  elm, 
bruifed,  four  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  four  pints. 
Boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain. 


Decoction  has  been  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  form  in  which 
elm-bark  has  been  employed  for 
combating  thofe  cutaneous  erup- 
tions againft  which  it  has  of  late 
been  fo  highly  celebrated.  Any 
experience  which  we  have  had  of 
it,  however,  in  adtual  practice,  by 
no  means  confirms  the  very 
favourable  account  which  fome 
have  given  of  its  ufe. 


MUCILAGO  AMYLI. 

Land.  Ed'tn. 

Mucilage  of  Star  eh. 


Take  of 

Starch,  three  drachms  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Rub  the  ftarch,  by  degrees  adding 

the  diftilled  water  ;  then  boil  it 

a  little  time. 
The      Edinburgh     pharmacopoeia 

orders  half  an  ounce  of  ilarch,  to 

a  pound  of  water. 


The  mucil?ge  of  ftarch  thus 
formed  is  very  ufeful  in  thofe  cafes 
where  a  glutinous  fubftance  is  re- 
quired; it  is  often  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed, as  a  glyfter,  in  diarrhoeas 
depending  on  acrimony  in  the  in- 
teftines. 


MUCILAGO    ARAB1CI 
GUMMI. 

Land. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum    arabic,    powdered,    four 

ounces ; 
Boiling     diftilled    water,    eight 

ounces. 
Rub  the  gum  with  the  water   un- 
til it  be  diffolved. 

MUCILAGO  GUMMI  ARA- 
BICI. 

Edlnb. 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  beat  into  powder, 

and  warm  water,    each  equal 

weights. 

Digeft,   and   frequently    ftir  them 

till  the  gum  be  diffolved,    then 

piefs  the  iolution  through  linen. 

It  is  very  neceffary  to  pafs  the 
mucilage  through  linen  in  order 
to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and 
other  impurities,  which  always  ad- 
here to  the  gum  ;  the  linen  may 
be  placed  in  a  funnel. 

T/lucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very 
ufeful  in  many  operations  in  phar- 
macy :  it  is  alfo  much  ufed  for 
properties  peculiar  to  thofe  fub- 
ftances  of  its  own  claf;,  and  of  all 
the  gums  it  feems  to  be  the  pureft. 

MUCILAGO     TRAGACAN- 

mm 

Lotid. 

Mucilage  of  Tragacanth* 
Take  of 

Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce  5 
Diftilled  water,   ten  ounces,  by 
meafure. 
Macerate    them,    with    a    gentle 

heat, 
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1    heat,  till  the  tragacanth  be  dif- 
folved. 

MUCILAGO  GUMMI  TRA- 
GACANTH^. 

Edinb. 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  powdered,  one 
ounce  ; 

Hot  water,  eight  ounces. 
Macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 

mix  them,   by  rubbing  brilkly, 

that  the  gum  may  be  diffolved  ; 

and  prefs  the   mucilage  through 

linen  cloth. 

This  gum  is  more  difficultly  fo- 
luble  in  water  than  gum  arabic, 
and  feems  to  be  confiderably  more 
adhefive  ;  it  is  therefore  fitter  for 
forming  troches,  and  fuch  like 
purpofes.  It  has  been  thought 
to  be  more  peculiarly  what  has 
been  called  a  pectoral,  than  the 
other  gums  ;  but  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  certainly  founded.  This 
mucilage  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
the  foregoing  in  thofe  operations 
in  pharmacy  where  much  tenacity 
is  required  ;  as 'in  the  fufpenfion 
of  mercury,  or  other  ponderous 
bodies. 

MUCILAGO    SEMINIS    CY. 
DONII  MALI. 

Lond. 
Mucilage  of  Quince-feed. 

Take  of 

Seed6  of  the  quince,  one  drachm  ; 
Diftilled    water,    eight    ounces, 
by  meafure. 

Boil  with    a  flow  fire  for  ten  mi- 
nutes :  then  pafB  it  through  linen. 

This  is  a  pleafar.t  foft  mucitage, 
of  a  lomewhat  fweetifh  tafte,  and 
a   light  agreeable  fmell :  in  thtfc 


refpe£ts,  and  in  its  eafy  folubility 
in  water,  it  differs  from  the  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanth,  to  which 
fome  have  fuppofed  it  fimilar : 
it  has  another  difference,  to  its 
difadvantage,  being  apt  to  grow 
mouldy  in  keeping. 

INFUSUM  GENTIANS 

COMPOS  ITUM. 

Lond. 

Compound  Infufmn  of  Gentian, 

Take  of 

The  root  of  gentian,  onedrachmj 
Dried    orange  peel,   a    drachm 

and  an  half; 
Frefh  outer- rind  of  lemons,   half 

an  ounce ; 
Boiling    water,    twelve    ounces, 
by  meafure. 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  and  fcrain. 

INFUSUM     AMARUM,     five 

INFUSUM     GENTIANS 

COMPOSITUM. 

Edinb. 

Bitter  Infu/ion,  or  compound  infufon 

of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dried  peel    of  Seville  oranges, 
one  drachm  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 
Fird  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  three 

hours  thereafter  add  the  water  ; 

then  macerate  without  heat  for  a 

night,  and  {train. 

These  formula:  do  not  materi- 
ally differ.  That  of  the  London 
college  is  the  moll  expeditious 
mode  of  preparation  :  But  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  college  pofleffes 
other  advantages,  which  outweigh 
that  ciiciimdancc. 

In 
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In  former  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  the  water 
was  directed  to  be  boiling;  this 
was  at  leaft  unneceffary,  and  was 
liable  to  the  objections  obferved 
againft  decoctions.  The  proof 
fpirit  is  an  ufeful  addition,  as  it 
affifts  in  extracting  the  refinous 
parts,  and  preferving  the  infufion 
from  fermentation,  and  at  the 
fame  time  communicates  an  agree- 
able pungency  to  the  liquor. 
This  infufion  is  an  extremely  good 
bitter,  and  is  of  great  fervice  in  all 
cafes  where  bitters  in  general  are 
neceffary.  It  ftrengthens  the 
ftomaeh  and  increafes  appetite  ; 
befides  acting  as  a  tonic  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  and  on  the 
vafcular  fyftem. 

INFUSUM  CATECHU,  vulgo 
INFUSUM  JAPONICUM.  . 
Editt. 

Infufion  of  Catechu,  commonly  cal- 
led Japonic  Infufion. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  Catechu,  two  drachms 
and  an  half; 

Cinnamon,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  feven  ounces ; 

Simple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 
Macerate  the  extract  and  cinnamon 

in    the  hot    water  in   a  covered 

vefiel  for  two  hours,  then  ftrain 

it  and  add  the  fyrup. 

This  infufion  is  fomewhat  like 
a  decoction  that  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  under 
the  name  of  DecoBum  japonicum, 
in  which,  however,  fome  opium 
entered.  It  is  a  very  agreeable 
medicine,  and  will  be  found  fervice- 
able  in  fluxes  proceeding  from  a 
laxity  of  the  inteftines.  Its  dofe 
is  a  fpoonful  or  two  every  other 
hour. 


INFUSUM  SENN^E  SIM- 
PLEX. 
Land. 
Simple  Infufion  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  for  an   hour,   in   a 

covered   vefiel ;    and   ftrain   the 

liquor  when  cold. 

This,  although  a  fimple,  is  a 
very  elegant  infufion  of  fenna,  the 
ginger  acting  as  an  ufeful  corri- 
gent.  But  if  the  fenna  were 
employed  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  and  an  half,  or  two 
drachms  only,  with  the  fame  men- 
ftruum,  in  place  of  the  quantity 
here  ordered,  it  would  be  a  no 
lefs  ufeful  medicine,  and  might  be 
employed  for  one  dofe,  as  it  is 
belt  when  frefn.  Of  the  prefent 
infufion,  an  ounce  or  two  is  a  ftif- 
ficient  dofe. 

INFUSUM  SENN^E  TARTA- 
RISATUM. 

Lond. 
Tartarifed  infufiop  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
Coriander-feeds,     bruifed,    half 

an  ounce  ; 
Cryitals  of  tartar,  two  drachms; 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

DifTolve  the  cryflals  of  tartar  by 
boiling  in  the  water  ;  then  pour 
the  boiling  hot  folution  on  the 
fenna  and  feeds.  Macerate  for 
an  hour  in  a  covered  vefiel,  and 
ftrain  when  cold. 

Formerly  an  alkaline  fait  was  u- 
fed  in  the  infufion  of  fenna,  inftead 
of    the    acid   one   here    directed. 

The 
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The  firft  was  fuppofed  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  medicine,  by 
fuperadding  a  degree  of  purga- 
tive virtue  of  its  own,  and  by  en- 
abling the  water  to  extract  iome- 
what  more  from  the  capital  in- 
gredient than  it  would  be  capable 
of  doing  by  itfelf;  while  acids 
were  alleged  to  have  rather  a  con- 
trary effect.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  fufficiently  (hewn,  that 
alkaline  falts  increafe  the  offen- 
fivenefs  of  the  fenna,  while  cry- 
ftals of  tartar  confiderably  im- 
prove the  colour  of  the  infuficn, 
and  likewife  render  the  tafte  to 
fome  perfons  lefs  difagreeable. 
Soluble  tartar  mould  feem  a, good 
ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of  com- 
pofitions,  as  it  not  only  improves 
the  tafte,  but  promotes  the  pur- 
gative virtue  of  the  medicine  ;  this 
addition  alfo  renders  the  infufion 
lefs  apt  to  gripe,  or  occafion  fla- 
tulencies. 

INFUSUM  TAMARINDO- 

RUM  cum  SENNA. 

Ed'inb. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  with  Senna. 

Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drachms; 

Cryftals  of  tartar, 

Senna,  each  one  drachm  ; 

Coriander-feeds,  half  a  drachm; 

Brcwn  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 

Boiling  water,  tight  ounces. 
Macerate  in  a  cloie  earthen  veflel, 

not   g!a;::d    with   lead  ;     ftir  the 

liquor  now  and  then,    and  after 

it    has    flood   four   hours    flrain 

it. 
It  may  alfo   be  made  with  double, 
e,     &c.     the    quantity     of 

I'oth    this   and    the  former  in- 
fufiona    might   be  made  with,  cold 

l>y    ibis    means    the    ;.ro- 


matte  quality  of  the  coriander 
feeds  would  probably  be  extracted 
in  a  more  perfect  ftate  ;  but  the 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  fo  difficultly 
foluble  in  cold  water,  that  for  ex- 
temporaneous ufe  it  is  in  fome 
meafure  neceflary  to  prepare  them 
in  the  manner  here  directed  :  it 
is  not  indeed  probable,  that  when 
fuch  foluble  matters  as  acids  and 
fugar  are  prefented  t3  water,  the 
water  fhall  be  able  to  extract  fuch 
a  quantity  of  the  finer  volatile 
part  of  aromatics  as  to  afford  any 
confiderable  flavour  to  the  liquor  ; 
where  an  aromatic  is  required, 
we  would  therefore  propofe,  that 
fome  agreeable  aromatic  water 
fhould  be  mixed  with  the  liquor 
immediately  before  fwallowing  it  ; 
or  that  a  quantity  of  aromatic  oil 
fhould  be  incorporated  with  the 
cold  infufion  by  means  .of  gum, 
or  a  part  of  the  fugar  which  might 
be  referved  for  that  purpofe.  It 
is  a  very  neceflary  caution  not  to 
make  this  infufion  in  v.eflels  glazed 
with  lead,  othervvife  the  acid 
might  corrode  the  lead,  and  com- 
municate its  poifonous  quality  to 
the  infufion. 

Both  thefe  infufions  are  mild 
and  ufeful  purges ;  the  latter  in 
particular  is  excellently  fuited  for 
delicate  ftomachs,  at  the  fame 
time  thr.t  it  is  very  much  calculat- 
ed for  febrile  and  other  acute 
difcafes.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
fugar  added  to  neutral  falts,  rather 
incrtafes  than  diminifhes  their 
naufeoufnefs  ;  but  when  ufed  along 
with  an  acid,  fuch  as  tamarinds, 
or  a  fait  wherein  the  acid  predo- 
minates, as  in  cryftals  of  tartar, 
it  is  found  very  much  to  improve 
their  tafte  :  the  acid  in  this  in- 
fufion, or  rather  the  combination 
of  acid  ami  tweet,  are  found  to  co- 
ver the  tafte  of  the  fenna  very  ef- 
fectually ;       the     aromatic    fci  ves 

alfo 
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alfo  the  fame  purpofe,  but  would 
perhaps  be  better  applied  in  the 
way  above  propofed. 

INFUSUM  ROSjE. 

Lond. 

Infufion  of  the  Roje. 

Take  of 

Dried   red    rofe-buds,    half    an 

ounce  ; 
Dilute     vitriolic     acid,      three 

drachms ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  two  pints 

and  a  half; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  ounce 

and  a  half. 
To  the  water,  firft  poured  on  the 
petals  in  a  glafs  velTel,  add  the 
dilute  vitriolic  acid,  and  ma- 
cerate for  half  an  hour.  Strain 
the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add 
the  fugar. 

INFUSUM  ROSA  RUM,  vulgo 
TINCTURA  ROSARUM. 

Edinb. 

Infujlon  of  Rofes,  commonly  called 

TlnSure  of  Rofs. 

Take  of 

Red  rofss,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
Boiling  water,  five  pounds  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm  ; 
White  fugar,  two  ounces. 

Macerate  the  rofes  with  the  boil- 
ing water  in  a  veffel  not  glaaed 
with  lead,  four  hours ;  then 
having  poured  on  the  acid, 
drain  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
fugar, 

Some  have  directed  the  vitriolic 
acid  to  be  dropped  upon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  put  to  them  ; 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty  ; 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  cauf- 
tic  liquor  falls  on  undiluted,  will 
be  burnt  up  by  it,  and  have  their 
texture    deftroved.      Others   have 


made  the  infufion  of  the  rofes 
in  the  mixture  of  water  and  acid, 
as  in  the  formula  given  by  the 
London  college  :  but  the  acid 
weakens  the  power  of  the  water 
as  a  menftruum  ;  and  hence  the  for- 
mula of  the  Edinburgh  college 
is  preferable.  The  infufion  fnould 
be  made  in  a  glafs  or  flone-warc 
vefTel  rather  than  an  earthen  one 
glazed  with  lead,  which  the  acid 
will  be  apt  to  corrode. 

This  infufion  is  of  an  elegant 
red  colour,  and  makes  a  very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in 
hosmonhagies,  and  in  all  cafes 
which  require  mi'd  coolers  and 
fubaflringeuts  ;  it  is  fometimes 
taken  with  bolufes  or  electuaries 
of  the  bark,  and  likewife  makes  a 
good  gargle  ;  but  although  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  it  has  its  name 
from  the  rofes,  yet  its  virtues  are 
to  be  afcribed  chiefly,  if,  not  en- 
tirely, to  the  vitriolic  acid. 

INFUSUM   RHEI. 

Edinb. 
Infufion  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 
Macerate  the  rhubarb- in    a   glafs 

vefTel    with    the    boiling    water 

for  a  night  ;   then  having  added 

the  fpirit  of  cinnamon,  itrain  the 

liquor. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  rhubarb,  when 
defigned  as  a  purgative  ;  water 
extracting  its  virtue  more  effectual 
ly  than  either  vinous  or  fphituous 
menilrua:  and  the  London  col- 
lege might  have  given  it  a  place 
in  their  Pharmacopoeia  as  well  as 
the  vinum  or  tindura  rhabar- 
bari. 
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AQUA  CALCIS. 

Land. 

L.hne-'wat&r. 

Take  of 

Quicklime,  half  a  pound  ; 

Boiling    diltilled    water,    twelve 
pints. 
Mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in   a   covered 

veffel  for  an  hour ;    then    pour 

off  the  liquor,  which  keep   in   a 

clofc  ftopt  veffel. 

JEdinb. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  frefli  burnt 
quicklime  ;  put  ic  into  an  earthen 
veffel,  and  gradually  fprinkle 
on  it  four  ounces  of  water,  keep- 
ing the  veffel  fliut  while  the 
lime  grows  hot  and  falls  into 
powder.  Then  pour  on  it 
twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  mix 
the  lime  thoroughly  with  the 
water  by  making.  After  the 
lime  has  fubuded  renew  the 
fhaking  ;  and  let  this  be  done 
about  ten  times,  always  keeping 
the  veffel  (hut  that  the  accefs  of 
the  air  may  be  the  more  effectual- 
ly prevented.  Laftly,  let  the 
water  be  filtered  through  paper 
placed  in  a  funnel  clofe  (hut  at 
its  top  ;  and  it  muft  be  kept  in 
very  clofe  itopt  veffels. 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  water 
by  degrees  to  the  lime  is,  that 
when  poured  on  at  once,  it  re- 
duces the  external  part  to  a  kind 
of  muddy  fuhiiance,  or  foft  palle, 
which  in  fome  meafure  defends 
the  internal  part  from  being  acled on 
by  the  water.  The  different  pro- 
portions of  water  in  the  two  a- 
bove  prescriptions  occalion  no 
fenfible  difference  in  the  ftrength 
of  the  product ;  the  quicklime  is  iar 
(ruin  yielding  all  its  foluble  parts 
to  either  proportion  ;  the  remaind- 


er giving  a  ftrong  impregnation  to 
many  frefli  quantities  of  water, 
though  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the 
firft.  The  caution  of  keeping 
the  lime  water  in  clofe-ftopt  veffels 
ought  to  be  ftri&ly  attended  to, 
for  in  open  ones  the  calcareous 
matter  diffolved  in  the  liquor  foon 
begins  to  feparate,  and  forms  a 
white  cruft  on  the  furface.  This  is 
not  a  fait,  as  fome  have  imagined  ; 
but  an  infipid  earth,  no  longer 
mifcible  with  watery  liquors.  The 
theory  of  its  production  will  be 
eafily  underftood  from  what  we 
have  faid  on  the  article  Fixed 
Air.  The  feparation  tuft,  takes 
place  at  the  furface,  as  being  the 
part  immediately  applied  to  the 
common  air :  as  long  as  the  cruft 
remains  entire,  the  clofenefs  of  its 
texture  fo  excludes  the  air,  that 
the  reft  of  the  water  ftill  remains 
impregnated  with  lime  ;  but  when 
this  pellicle  is  broken  by  any 
means,  it  foon  (inks  to  the  bottom, 
and  expofes  a  new  furface  for  the 
feparation  of  the  lime.  In  this 
way  a  fucceffion  of  crufts  and  pre- 
cipitations are  formed,  till  the 
whole  of  the  once  cauftic  and  fo- 
luble quicklime  is  now  found,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  in  the 
(late  of  a  mild  infoluble  calcareous 
earth,  leaving  the  water  perfectly 
infipid.  The  formation  of  thefe 
crufts,  and  their  fucceffive  preci- 
pitations, are  owing  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid, 
from  the  atmofphcre  :  and  the 
mild  infoluble  ftate  of  thefe  pre- 
cipitations is  alfo  owing  to  the 
fame  caufe. 

The  diftilied  water  recommend- 
ed by  the  London  college  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  common  fpring 
water  ;  the  purity  of  which  can 
iurcly  be  depended  on. 

Lime-water  has  been  thought  of 
great  fiervice  in  fcrophukun   com- 
plaint: ; 
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plaints  ;  but  perhaps  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  It  has  alfo  been 
tiled  both  internally  and  externally 
for  various  affections  of  the  /kin.  It 
feems  to  be  very  confiderably  a- 
ftringent,  and  has  been  ufeful  in 
fome  kinds  ofalvine  fluxes,  in  dia- 
betes, leucorrhcea,  and  in  fundry  o- 
ther  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
laxity  or  debility  of  the  folids- 

Its  more  common  11  ie  is  in  af- 
feftions  of  the  flomach  accom- 
panied with  acidity  and  flatulence: 
for  which  laft  complaint,  the  mild 
-or  aerated  earths  are  Lefs  proper, 
on  account  of  the  feparation  of  air 
on  their  meeting  with  an  acid  in 
the  ftomach.  Lime-water  is  alfo 
capable  of  diffolving  mucus  ;  and 
may  therefore  be  ufed  where  re- 
dundance of  the  inteftinal  mucus 
affords  a  nidus  for  worms,  or  gives 
rife  to  other  complaints.  It  has 
alfo  been  found,  that  lime-water 
injected  into  the  anus  immediately 
ikills  afcarides.  The  lithontriptic 
powers  of  lime' water  feem  at  pre- 
sent to  be  much  doubted.  Lime- 
water  is  given  in  dofes  proportion- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  complaints ; 
in  fome  cafes,  as  in  diabetes,  it 
may  be  given  in  divided  portions 
to  the  extent  of  two  quarts  a-day. 
It  is  ufed  externally  for  wafliing 
what  are  called  foul  or  ill-conditioned 
ulcers;  it  is  alfo  injected  into  the 
vagina  and  other  parts  affected  with 
preternatural  difcharges  from  laxi- 
The ufe  of  lime-water  in  fcurvy 
is  very  doubtful.  ■ 

ACETUM  SCILLjE. 

Lond. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Squills,  dried,  one  pound  5 
Vinegar,  fix  pints  ; 
Proof- fpirit,  half  a  pint. 


Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  glafs 
vefl'cl,  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and 
let  it  by  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide  :  lallly,  pour  off  the  liquor* 
and  add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

ACETUM  SCILLITICUM. 

Edinb. 

Squill  Vinegar. 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  two  oun- 
ces ; 
Diftilled    vinegar,    two   pounds 

and  a  half; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
ounces. 
Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  vine- 
gar eight  days  ;  then  prefs  out 
the  vinegar,  to  which  add  the 
fpirit ;  and  when  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a  medicine 
of  great  antiquity  :  we  find,  in  a 
treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an 
account  of  its  preparation,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  afcri- 
bed  to  it.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
ftimulant;  and  hence  it  is  frequently 
ufed,  with  great  fuccefs,  as  a  diu- 
retic and  expectorant.  The  dofe 
of  this.medicine  is  from  a  drachm, 
to  half  an  ounce  :  where  crudities 
abound  in  the  firft  paffages,  it  may 
be  given  at  firft  in  a  larger  dofe,  to 
evacuate  them  by  vomiting.  It  is 
molt  conveniently  exhibited  along 
with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable 
aromatic  waters,  which  prevent 
the  naufea  it  would  otherwife, 
even  in  fmall  dofes,  be  apt  to 
occafion. 
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ACETUM    ARGMATICUM. 

Ecl'tnb 
Aromatic  Vinegar. 

Take  of 

Topn  of  rofemary, 

Leaves  of  iage,  each  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Flowers  of  lavender,  two  ounces; 

Cloves,  two  drachms  ; 

Vinegar,  eight  pounds. 
Macerate   for   four    dap,    exprefs 

the  liquor,  and  fttain  it. 


This  may  be  confidered  2s  an 
elegant  improvement  of  what  had 
formerly  a  place  in  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  of 
Acetum  prophylaBicum^  which  con- 
tained net  only  the  prefent  articles, 
but  alfo  a  confufed  farrago  of  Mo- 
thers, as  wormwood,  rue,  garlic, 
cinnamon,  &c 

It  is  fa  id,  that  during  the  plague 
at  Marfeiiles,  four  perions,   by  the 
ufe  of  the  acetum  prophyladticum 
as  a  prefervative,   attended  unhurt, 
multitudes  of  thofe  who   were  in- 
fefted  ;  that  under  colour  of  thofe 
fervices,  they  robbed  both  the  fick 
andthedead  ;  and  that  ont  of  them, 
being  afterwards  apprehended.,   fa- 
ved  bimfelf  from    the  gallows   by 
difcovcring  the  remedy.      The  pre- 
paration was  hence  called  Vinaigre 
des  qualre  vo'eurs  ;   "   The  nriegar 
"   of  the  four  thieves"      It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,    that  vinegar,    im- 
pregnated   with  antifeptic  vegeta- 
ble?, will  greatly  contribute  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  contagious  air. 
And  in  the  prefent  acetum  arorna- 
ticfim,   wt*  have  a  ftrpngei  and  bet- 
ter  impregnation,   than    from    the 
numerous  articles  which  were  em- 
ployed.      We     cannot,     however, 
imagine    that   it    will    be  able   to 
counteract  the  contagion    of    the 
plagne  :    but    it    may    on    different 
occafieris   be   more  powerful  than 


vinegar  in  its  fimple  {late,  foe  im- 
pregnating with  antifeptic  vapours 
the  chambers  of  the  fick. 

ACETUM   ROSACEUM. 

.  Suec- 
Vinegar  of  Rofet.. 

Take  of 

The  flowers  of  red  rofes,  dried, 
any  quantity  ;  add  to  them 
twelve  times  their  weight  of 
vinegar. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper. 


This  has  been  chiefly  ufed  for 
embrocating  the  head  and  temples 
in  force  kinds  of  headach,  &c.  in 
which  it  has  now  and  then  been  of 
fervice.  It  has  alfo  been  ufed  for 
certain  cafes  of  ophthalmia  ;  but 
before  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
eyes,  it  will  in  general  require  ta 
be  diluted  with  water. 

ACETUM  COLCHICL 

Rojs. 
Vinegar  of  Cokhicum. 

Take  of 

The    recent   root  of  colchlcum* 
cut  into  flices,  one  ounce  j 

Vinegar,  one  pound 
Macerate   with    a    gentle  heat  foy 

two  days  j  then  {train  after  flight 

expreffion. 

Although  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias a  place  be  given  to  the  oxy- 
mel  and  fyrup  of  colchic  uni,  both 
of  whic  h  are  formed  from  the  vine- 
gar, yet  the  vinegar  itfelf  is  not 
direct <  <i  to  be  kept  in  its  fcpr.r;'.te 
itate  :  Under  this  (orm  howtvci  it 
may  often  be  tmployed  with  ad- 
vantage. 


AQUA 
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AQUA  PlCEA. 

Suec. 
Tar  water. 

Take  of 

Tar.  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 
Stir  them  flrongly  together  with   a 

wooden  rod  ;  and  after   (landing 

to  fettle  for  twelve  hours,   pour 

off  the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar-water  was  recommended  to 
the  world  as  a  certain  and  lafe  me- 
dicine in  almoft  all  difeaies  ;  a  (lov 
yet  efft&ual  alterative  in  cachexies, 
feurvies,  chlorotic,  hyilerical,  hy- 
pochondriacal, and  other  chronical 
complaints  ;  and  a  fudden  remedy 
in  acute  diflempers  which  demand 
immediate  relief,  as  pleurilks, 
peripneumonies,  the  fmall-pox, 
and  all  kinds  of  fevers  in  general. 
This  medicine,  though  certainly 
far  inferior  to  the  character  that 
has  been  given  of  it,  is  doubtlefs 
in  many  cafes  of  coniiderable  utili- 
ty :  it  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe  ; 
and  occ<i lions  fome  coniiderable 
evacuation,  generally  by  perfora- 
tion or  urine,  though  fometimes 
by  flool  or  vomit. 

We  fh;dl  here  infert,  from  the 
firft  public  recommender  of  this  li- 
quor (Bifhop  Berkeley),  fome  ob- 
servations on  the  manner  of  tiling 
it.  "  Tar  water,  when  right,  is 
"  not  paler  than  French,  nor  deep- 
*'  er  coloured  than  Spanifh  white 
"  wine,  and  full  as  clear  ;  if  there 
"  be  not  a  fpirit  very  fenfibly  per- 
*'  ceived  in  drinking,  you  m-ay 
"  conclude  the  tar-water  is  not 
*'  good.  It  maybe  drank,  either 
**  cold  or  warm.     In  colics,  I  take 


u  it  to  be  bell  warm.  As  to  the 
"  quantity,  in  common  chronical 
"  indifpofitions,  a  pint  a-day  may 
"  fufiice,  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
"  mach,  at  two  or  four  times,  to 
"  wit,  night  and  morning,  and 
*'  about  two  hours  after  dinner 
'*  and  break  fall:  rrur-e  may  be 
"  taken  by  itronger  ftomachs.  But 
"  thofe  who  labour  under  great  and 
"  inveterate  maladies,  mull  drink 
"  a  greater  quantity,  at  leafl  a 
"  quart  every  twenty-four  hours. 
**  All  of  this  clafs  muft  have  much 
"  patience  and  perfeverance  in  the 
"  ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
*'  medicines,  which  though  fure, 
•*  mufl  yet  in  the  nature  of  things 
"  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  inveterate 
"  chronical  diforders.  In  acute 
**  cafes,  fevers  of  all  kinds,  it  muft 
*'  be  drank  in  bed  warm,  and  in 
"  great  quantity  (the  fever  Mill  en- 
"  abling  the  patient  to  drink),  per- 
"  haps  a  pint  every  hour,  which  I 
"  have  known  to  work  furprifmg 
"  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick, 
"  and  gives  fuch  fpirits,  that  the 
*'  patients  often  think  themfelves 
"  cured  before  the  fever  has  quite 
"  left  them." 

Notwithltanding  thefe  encomi° 
urns,  tar-water  feems  to  have  loft 
its  reputation.  It  is  not  probable 
that  water  can  take  up  much  of 
the  more  adlive  principles  of  the 
tar  5  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  Separate  its  acid  by 
diftillation,  and  mix  it  with  wa- 
ter occalionally  :  for  it  is  pretty 
certain,  that  the  water  can  only 
take  up  the  acid  of  the  tar,  per- 
haps charged  wzth  a  very  frr.all 
quantity  of  oily  matter  in  the  Hate 
of  an  acid  fope. 


CHAP. 
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VINA    MEDICATA. 


MEDICATED    WINES. 


THE  original  intention  of  me* 
dicated  wines  was,  that  me- 
dicines which  were  to  be  continu- 
ed for  a  length  of  time,  might  be 
taken  in  the  moft  familiar  and  a- 
greeable  form  ;  by  this  means  a 
courfe  of  remedies  was  complied 
with,  notwiihftanding  the  repug- 
nance and  averfion,  which  the  fick 
often  manifeft  to  thofe  directly  fur- 
nifhed  from  the  (hops  ;  and  hence 
the  inferior  forts  of  people  had  their 
medicated  ales.  Neverthelefs,  as 
vinous  liquors  excellently  extract 
the  virtues  of  feveral  fimples,  and 
are  not  ill  fitted  for  keeping,  they 
have  been  employed  as  officinal 
menftrua  alfo  ;  and  fubftanccs  of 
the  greatelt  efficacy  are  trufted  to  in 
this  form'.  As  compounds  of  wa- 
ter and  inflammable  fpirits,  they 
JLke  up  fuch  parts  of vegetablesand 
animals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  li- 
quors ;  though  moil  of  thtm  a- 
bound  at  the  fame  time  with  a  mu- 
cilaginous or  vifcous  fubibnee, 
which  renders  them  lei's  effectual 
jiienftrua  than  purer  mixtures  of 
-water  and  fpirit.  They  contain 
likewifc  a  fubtile  acid,  which  iome- 


what  further  obftrnfts  their  acliora 
on  certain  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  ;  but  enables  them,  ia 
proportion  to  its  quantity,  to  dif- 
folve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic 
kind,  and  thus  impregnate  them- 
felves  with  the  corroborating  vir- 
tues of  ft  eel,  the  alterative  and 
emetic  powers  of  antimony,  and 
the  noxious  qualities  of  lead. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  ftrained,  you  may 
add  about  one  twentieth  their 
quantity  of  proof- fpirit,  to  preferve 
them  from  fermentation.  They 
may  be  conveniently  kept  in  the 
fame  kind  of  glafs  bottles  that 
wines  are  generally  kept  in  for 
common  ufes,  which  mould  like- 
wife  be  corked  with  the  fame  care, 

VINUM  ALOES. 

Lond. 

Wine  of  Ahes. 

Take  of 

tjocotorine  aloes,   eight  ounces ; 
Canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; 
Spanilh  white-wine,  fix  pints  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Pow~ 
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Powder  the  aloes  and  canella  fepa- 
rately ;  when  mixed  pour  on 
them  the  wine  and  fpirit :  digeft 
for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then 
making  them  ;  and  ftrain. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  mix  white 
fand,  cl^eanfed  from  impurities, 
with  the  powder,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  moiftened  aloes 
from  getting  into  lumps. 

VINUM  ALOET1CUM,  vulgo 

T1NCTURA  SACRA. 

Edin. 

Aloetic     ivine,     commonly     called 

Sacred  TincJure. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

JLefTer  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger,  each  one  drachm  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pounds. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  ftirring  now 

and  then,  and  afterwards  ilrain. 

This  medicine  has  long  been 
in  great  efteem  not  only  as  a 
cathartic,  but  likewife  as  a  fti- 
mulus  ;  th<:  wine  diffolving  all 
that  part  of  the  aloes  in  which 
thele  qualities  refide,  a  portion 
only  of  the  lefs  adtive  refinous 
matter  being  left.  The  aromatic 
ingredients  are  added  to  warm  the 
medicine,  and  fomewhat  correct 
the  ill  flavour  of  the  aloes. 

The  ttnclura  facra  appears  from 
long  experience  to  be  a  medicine 
of  excellent  fervice.  The  dofe, 
as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces.  It  may  be  introduced 
into  the  habit,  {o  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  effects,  as  an 
alterant,  by  giving  it  in  fmall 
dofes,  at  proper  intervals  :  thus 
managed,  it  does  not  tor  a  con- 
fiderable  time  operate  remarkably 
by  (tool  :  but  at  length  proves 
purgative,  and  occafion3  a  lax 
habit  of  much  longer  continuance 


than   that   produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics. 

VINUM  AMARUM,  five  GEN- 
TIANS COMPOSITUM. 
Edin. 

Bitter    <wine,    or    compound  gentian 

ivine. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce; 
Seville  orange-peel,   dried,   two 

drachms  ; 
Canella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  four  ounces  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pounds 

and  a  half. 
Fir  ft  pour  on  the  fpirit,   and   after- 
twenty  four  hours  add  the  wine  5 
then    macerate   for   three    days9 
and  Ilrain. 

This  wine  is  intended  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  Ttnclura  ad 
Jiomach'icos,  as  it  was  formerly  cal- 
led. Wine  is  a  menftruum  fully 
capable  of  extracting  the  aclive 
powers  of  the  different  ingredi- 
ents ;  and  it  fupplies  us  with  a 
very  ufeful  and  elegant  ftomachic 
medicine,  anfwering  the  purpofes 
intended  much  better  than  the 
celebrated  elixir  of  Van  Heimont., 
and  other  unchemical  and  uncer- 
tain preparations,  which  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

VINUM   ANTIMON1L 

Lond. 

Wine  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Vitrified    antimony,    powdered, 

one  ounce  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,   a   pint  and 
an  half. 
Digeft  for  tv/elve  days,  frequently 
(ha  king 
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making  the  veffel,  and  filter  the     tion.     See  the   different   prepara- 
wine  through  paper.  tions  of  Antimony,  chap.  10. 


However  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  are  performed,  the 
filtration  of  the  wine  through  paper 
appears  to  be  neceffary,  lelt  fome 
of  the  finer  parts  of  the  glafs  mould 
chance  to  remain  fufpended  in  the 
wine.  The  matter  left  undiffolved 
by  the  menitruum  is  not,  as  in 
moll  other  wines  and  tin&ures,  of 
little  confequence  ;  the  antimo- 
xiial  glafs,  after  the  action  of  the 
wine,  continues  as  virulent  as  ever, 
and  is  capable  of  impregnating 
frefh  parcels  of  the  liquor  as 
itrongly  as  the  firft,  and  this,  in 
appearance,  inexhauftibly.  After 
thirty  repeated  infulions,  it  has 
been  found  fcarce  fenfibly  dimi- 
niflied  in  weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poffeffes 
the  whole  virtues  of  that  mineral, 
and  may  fo  be  dofed  and  managed  as 
to  perform  all  that  can  be  effected 
by  any  antimonial  preparation  ; 
with  this  advantage,  that  as  the 
active  part  of  the  antimony  is 
here  already  diffolved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluidts, 
its  operation  is  more  certain. 
From  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty 
drops,  generally  a£t  as  an  al- 
terative and  diaphoretic  ;  larger 
dofes  act  as  a  diuretic  and  cathartic ; 
while  three  or  four  drachms  prove 
for  the  moil  part  violently  emetic. 
It  has  been  chiefly  ufed  with  this 
lafl  intention,  in  lome  maniacal  and 
apoplectic  cales  ;  and  hence  it 
gained  the  name  of  emetic  wine. 

The  quantity  of  the  reguline 
part  mud,  however,  vary  accord- 
ing to  die  proportions  of  the  acid 
nutter  in  different  wines,  and  the 
operation  of  the  medicine  mult  be 
theieby  lefs  certain  in  degree  ; 
the  vittum  is  preferable  to  t he 
crocu6   for   making   this  prepara- 


VINUM   ANTIMONII  TAR- 
TARISATI, 

Lond 
Wine  of  Tartarifed  Antimony, 

Take  of 

Tartarifcd  antimony,  two  fcru- 
pies  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Spanifh  white   wine,   eight  oun- 
ces. 
Diffolve  the  tartarifed  antimony  in 

the  boiling   diltilled  water,   and 

add  the  wine. 

VINUM  ANTIMONII  TAR- 
TAR1SATI,  vulgo  V1NUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 

Edin. 

Wine  of  Tartarifed  Antimony,  com* 

monly  called  Antimonial  ivine. 

Take  of 

Tartarifed  antimony,  twenty 
four  grains  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  one  pound. 
Mix  them  fo  as  that  the  antimony 

may  be  diffolved. 

Watery  fohitions  of  emetic 
tartar,  on  Handing,  precipitate  a 
part  which  is  lefs  completely  in  a 
faline  Itate  ;  by  this  means,  and 
efpccially  if  the  folution  be  not  ; 
fhaken  before  ufing  it,  the  dole 
of  that  medicine  is  fomewhat  am- 
biguous :  in  the  above  formulas, 
the  acid  matter  of  the  wine  in- 
creafes  the  faline  ftate  of  the  anti- 
mony and  therefore  its  folubility, 
whereby  the  operation  of  the  me- 
dicine is  more  certain,  and  in 
many  cafes  more  powerful.  From 
the  certainty  of  its  effects,  this 
preparation  might  be  vtry  con- 
venient in  large  hofpitals  or  armies, 
where  great  numbers  of  the  lick, 

and 
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and  inaccurate  mirling,  frequently 
occafion  an  uncertain  or  danger- 
ous practice. 

In  the  formula  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  each  ounce  of 
the  wine  contains  two  grains  of 
the  tartarifed  antimony;  but  in 
that  of  the  London  college,  each 
ounce  of  the  menilruum  contains 
four  grains  ;  hence,  while  an 
ounce  of  the  one  may  be  em- 
ployed for  exciting  full  vomiting, 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  other 
would  be  too  ftrong  a  dofe.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
articles  of  this  active  nature,  the 
proportions  employed  by  the  two 
colleges  fhould  differ  fo  confider- 
ably  :  and  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better,  had  the  London  col- 
lege adopted  the  proportions  em- 
ployed by  thr.t  of  Edinburgh,  as 
they  have  followed  them  in  adopt- 
ing this  formula. 

VINUM  FERRI. 

Lond. 
Wine  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  four  pints, 
rjigeft  for  a  month,  often  (baking 

the  veffel,  and  then  (train. 

This  formula  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  now  not  only 
Amplified,  but  improved,  when 
compared  with  their  former  vinum 
chnlybeatum  :  for  the  cinnamon 
and  other  articles  which  were  then 
conjoined  with  the  iron,  were  cer- 
tainly rather  prejudicial  than  other- 
wife  ;  but,  at  the  lame  time,  Rhe- 
nifh  wine,  formerly  employed,  is  a 
better  menftruum  than  the  Spanifh 
wine  now  directed.  The  medicine 
may  ftill,  however,  be  juiily  con- 
fidered  as  a  good  chalybeate. 

iiteei  wine,    as  it   was  formerly 


called,  is  a  very  ufeful  preparation 
of  this  metal,  and  frequently  ex- 
hibited in  chlorotic  and  other  in- 
difuofitions  where  chalybeates  arc 
proper.  The  dofe  is  from  a 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce  ;  which 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Some  direct  folutions  of  iron, 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable 
acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extract,  under 
the  title  of  Extractum  Martis. 
Thefe  preparations  have  no  ad- 
vantage, in  point  of  virtue,  above 
the  common  chalybeates:  though, 
in  fome  forms,  that  of  pills  in 
particular,  they  may  be  rather 
more  commodioufly  exhibited 
than  mofl  of  the  officinal  chaly- 
beates of  equal  efficacy  They 
may  be  made  into  pills  by  thera- 
felves,  and  are  tenacious  enough 
to  reduce  other  fubftances  into 
that  form. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHA. 

Land- 
Wine  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruif- 
ed,  two  ounces ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  (train. 

VINUM,    vuigo    TINCTURA 

IPECACUANHiE. 

Edinb. 

Wine>  commonly  called  Tinclure  of 

Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,     in    powder,    one 

ounce  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  oun- 
ces. 
After  three   days    maceration,    let 
the    tiniture    be    filtrated     for 
ufe. 

Bolh 
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Both  thefc  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally  fer- 
viceable  in  dyfenteries,  with  the 
ipecacuanha  in  fubftance,-  this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues 
to  the  Spanifh  white  wine,  here 
ordered,  as  it  does  a  good  (hare 
of"  them  even  to  aqueous  liquors. 
The  common  dofe  is  an  ounce, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age 
and  flrength  of  the  patient.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh  formerly 
added  a  fcruple  of  cochineal,  which 
imparts  a  fine  red  colour  to  the 
liquor :  this  article  is  now  omit- 
ted, on  a  complaint,  that  the  red 
colour  of  the  matters  evacuated, 
ibme times  alarmed  the  patient,'  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  a  difcharge  of 
blood. 

VINUM  RHABARBARL 

Land 
Wine  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and 

an  half; 
LefTer  cardamom -feeds,   bruifed 

and  hulked,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Saffron,  two  drachms  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints; 
Proof  ipirit,  halt  a  pint. 
Digelt  for  ten  days,  and  (train, 

VINUM  RHEI. 

Edin 

Rhubarb  Wine. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

Canella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  fifteen  oun- 
ces 
Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  drain. 

By  aiTifting  the  folvent  power  of 

the  menilruum,  the  proof  fpirit  in 

ove  formulae  is  a  very    ufeful 


addition.  This  is  a  warm,  cordial, 
laxative  medicine.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of 
loofeneffes,  for  evacuating  the  of- 
fending matter,  and  ftrengthening 
the  tone  of  the  vifcera.  It  may 
be  given  in  dofes  of  from  half  a 
fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoon- 
fuls  or  more,  according  to  the  cir« 
cumllances  of  the  diforder,  and 
the  fhength  of  the  patient. 

VINUM  NICOTIANS. 

Edinb. 
Tobacco   Wine. 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  beft  Vir* 
ginian    tobacco,    one    ounce  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  one  pound. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  then 

f£rain  the  liqrtor. 

We  have  already,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Nicotiana  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  offered  fome  obfervatious 
on  its  late  introduction  into  prac- 
tice by  Dr  Fowler,  as  a  very  ufe- 
ful remedy  in  the  cure  of  dropfies 
and  dyfuries.  From  experiments, 
wine  extracts  the  aitive  principles 
of  tobacco  better  than  any  other 
menilruum. 

VINUM  SCILLITICUM. 

Suec. 
Squill  Wine. 

Take  of 

Dried  fquill,  fliced,  one  ounce; 

Ginger,  one  drachm  ; 

French  white  wine,  two  pound?. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  then 

lira  in. 

By  the  wine  employed  as  a  men* 
ltruum,  the  a  live  properties  of  the 
fquilh  may  be  readily  extracted  : 
and  in  fome  cafes  at  lcait  the  pre- 

fent 
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fent  formula  may  juftly  be  consider- 
ed as  intitled  to  a  preference  over 
either  the  acetum  or  oxymel  fcillae, 
which  have  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias. The  ginger  here 
added  to  the  fquills  operates  as  an 


ufeful  corrigent  ;  and  on  this 
account  the  prefent  formula  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  vinum  fcilltttcum 
of  force  other  pharmacopoeias; 
where  the  fquills  alone  are 
ufed. 
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TINCTURES. 


Ectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  the 
direct  menftruum  of  the  re- 
fins  and  effential  oils  of  vegetables, 
and  totally  extracts  thefe  active 
principles  from  fundry  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
It  difiblves  likewife  the  fweet  fac- 
charine  matter  of  vegetables  ;  and 
generally  thofe  parts  of  animal  bo- 
dies, in  which  their  peculiar  fmell 
^nd  tafte  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  extracted  almoft  equally  by  wa- 
ter and  rectified  fpirit ;  but  in  the 
watery  and  fpirituous  tindtures  of 
them  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  active  parts  in  the  watery  ex- 
tractions are  blended  with  a  large 
proportion  of  inert  gummy  matter, 
on  which  their  folubility  in  this 
menitruum  in  gieat  meafure  de- 
pends, while  rectified  fpirit  extracts 
them  almoft  pure  from  gum, 
Hence,  when  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures are  mixed  with  watery  li- 
quors, a  part  of  what  the  fpirit 
Lad  taken  up  fiom  the  fubjedt 
generally  feparates  and  fubliJes, 
pn  account  of  its  having  been  freed 
from  that  matter  which,  being 
blended    with    it   in    the   original 


vegetable,  made  it  foluble  in  wa- 
ter. This,  however,  is  not  uni- 
verfal ;  for  the  active  parts  of  fome 
vegetables  when  extracted  by  rec- 
tified fpirits,  are  not  precipitated  by 
water,  being  almoft  equally  foluble 
in  both  menftrua. 

Rectified  fpirit  may  be  tinged 
by  vegetables  of  all  colours,  except 
blue  :  the  leaves  of  plants,  in  ge- 
neral, which  give  out  but  little  of 
their  natural  colour  to  watery  li- 
quors, communicate  to  fpirit  the 
whole  of  their  green  tincture, 
which  for  the  moft  part  proves 
elegant,  though  not  very  du- 
rable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirituous  tinctures  ; 
and  hence  they  have  been  fuppofed 
to  promote  the  diffolving  power 
of  the  menitruum,  though  this 
does  not  appear  from  experience  : 
in  the  trials  that  have  been  made 
to  determine  this  affair,  no  more 
was  found  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
deep-coloured  tinctures  than  in 
the  paler  ones,  and  often  not  to 
much  :  if  the  alkali  be  added  after 
the  extraction  of  the  tincture,  it 
will  heighten  the  colour  as  much 
as  when  mixed  with  the  ingredi- 
ents 
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ents  at  firft.  The  addition  of 
thefc  faks  in  making  tindtures,  is 
not  only  ufelefs,  but  prejudicial, 
as  they  generally  injure  the  fla- 
vour of  aromatics,  and  fuperadd 
a  quality,  fometimes  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  medicine. 
Volatile  alkaline  falts,  in  many 
cafes,  promote  the  aclion  of  the 
fpirits.  Acids  generally  weaken 
it ;  unlefs  when  the  acid  has  been 
previously  combined  with  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  a  compound  of 
new  qualities,  called  dulcified  fpi- 
rit. 

/TINCTURA  ALOES, 

Land,  Edin. 

Tindure  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine      aloes,      powdered, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Extracl.  of  liquorice,    an  ounce 

and  an  half; 
Diflilled  water, 

Proof  fpirit,  of  each  eight  oun- 
ces. 
Digeft  in  a  fand-bath,  now  and 
then  making  the  vefTel,  until  the 
extradl  be  difTolved,  and  then 
(train. 

In  this  fimple  tin&ure,  all  the 
aftive  parts  of  the  aloes,  whether 
of  a  gummy  or  refinous  nature,  are 
fufpended  in  the  menftruum.  The 
extraft  of  liquorice  ferves  both  to 
promote  the  fufpcnfion  and  to  co- 
ver the  tafte  of  the  aloes ;  and  in 
thefe  cafes  where  we  wifh  for  the 
operation  of  the  aloes  alone,  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  belt  formulas 
under  which  it  can  be  exhibited  in 
a  fluid  ftate. 

Though  the  .two  formulas  of 
our  pharmacopoeias  are  apparent- 
ly the  fame,  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  are  fomewhat  different ; 
owing    t$>    the    London    College 


directing  the  water  and  fpirit  to 
be  taken  by  meafure,  and  that  of 
Edinburgh  by  weight.  Eight, 
London  ounce  meafures  of  water 
is,  feven  ounces,  four  drachms, 
and  fifty  five  grains  ;  and  the, 
fame  meafure  of  proof  fpirit,  feven 
ounces  and  thirty  nine  grains, 
Troy  weight. 

TINCTURA    ALOES    COM- 
POS IT  A. 

Land. 
Compound  Tindure  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Tin&ure  of  myrrh,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days  ;  and  (train. 

TINCTURA      ALOES-      cum 
MYRRHA,    vulgo   ELIXIR. 
PROPRIETAT1S. 
Edinb. 
TinSure  of  aloes  nvith  myrrh,  com- 
monly called  Elixir  Proprietatis. 

Take  of 

Myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
Socotorine  aloes,   an   ounce  and 

a  half; 
Englifh  faffron,  one  oance  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
Proof-fpirit,  of  each  one  pound. 

Digelt  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirits 
for  the  fpace  of  four  days  ;  then 
add  the  aloes  in  powder,  and 
the  faffron  ;  continue  the  di- 
gestion for  two  days  longer,  fuffer 
the  feces  to  fublide,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  elixir. 

These  two  formula?,  though 
the  mode  of  preparation  be  fome- 
what varied,  do  not  materially  dif- 
fer from  each  other ;  and  both 
may  be  confidered  as  being  the 
elixir  proprietatis  of  Paracelius,  im- 
proved with  regard  to  the  manner 

of 
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of  preparation.  The  myrrh,  faf- 
fron,  and  aloe«,  have  been  ufually 
directed  to  be  digefted  in  the  fpirit 
together :  by  this  method,  the 
menftruum  foon  loads  itfelf  with 
the  latter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  take 
up  any  of  the  myrrh  ;  while  a 
tinfture,  extracted  firft  from  the 
myrrh,  readily  diflblves  a  large 
quantity  of  the  others.  The  alka- 
line fait,  commonly  ordered  in 
thefe  preparations  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  diffolution  of  the 
myrrh,  is  ufelefs  ;  and  is  accord- 
ingly now  omitted.  Inftead  of 
employing  the  rectified  fpirit  alone, 
the  Edinburgh  college  have  ufed 
an  equal  portion  of  proof  fpirit, 
which  is  not  only  a  more  com- 
plete menftruum,  but  alfo  renders 
the  medicine  lefs  heating. 

This  medicine  i9  highly  recom- 
mended, and  not  undefervedly,  as 
a  warm  ftimulant  and  aperient.  It 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  evacuates 
the  inteftinal  canal,  and  promotes 
the  natural  fecretions  in  general. 
Its  continued  ufe  has  frequently 
done  much  fervice  in  cache&ic  and 
i&eric  cafes,  uterine. obftruclions, 
and  other  fimilar  diforders  ;  par- 
ticularly in  cold,  pale,  phleg- 
matic habits.  Where  the  patient 
j3  of  a  hot,  bilious  conftitution,  and 
florid  complexion,  this  warm  fti- 
■mulating  medicine  is  lefs  proper, 
and  fometimes  more  prejudicial. 
The  dofe  may  be  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according 
to  the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to 
anfwer. 


TINCTURA      ALOES      VI- 
TRIOLATA,      vulgo      E- 
LIXIR    PROPR1ETATIS 
VITRIOLICUM. 

Ed'mb. 
Vitriolated     Tinflure      of     Aloes, 
commonly  called  Vitriolic  E~ 
lixir  Proprietatis. 

Take  of 
Myrrh, 
Socotorine   aloes,    of    each   an 

ounce  and  an  half; 
Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Spirit    of    vitriolic   ether,    one 
pound. 

Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpi- 
rit for  four  days  in  a  clofe  vef« 
fel  ;  then  add  the  faffron  and 
aloes. 

Digeft  again  four  days  ;  and 
when  the  feces  have  fubfided, 
pour  off  the  tinfture. 

The  Edinburgh  College  have 
reformed  this  preparation  confi- 
derably  ;  and  efpecially  by  di- 
recting the  myrrh  to  be  digefted 
firft,  for  the  fame  reafons  as 
were  obferved  on  the  preceding 
article.  Here  the  fpirit  of 
vitriolic  ether  is  very  judiciouf- 
ly  fubftituted  for  the  fpirit  of 
fulphur,  ordered  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy  to  be  added  to  the 
foregoing  preparations  ;  for  that 
ftrong  acid  precipitates  from 
the  liquor  great  part  of  what 
it  had  before  taken  up  from 
the  other  ingredients  ;  whereas, 
when  the  acid  is  previoufly 
combined  with  the  vinous  fpirit, 
and  vhereby  dulcified,  as  it  ia 
called,  it  does  not  impede  its 
diftolving  power.  This  tincture 
pofhVfles  the  general  properties  of 
the  preceding,  and,  is,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  menftruum,  preferred 
to  it  in  hot  conftitutions,  and 
weakntfs  of  the  ftomach. 

TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA  AROMATICA, 
five  CINNAMOMI  COM- 
POS IT  A. 

Edinb. 

Aromatic   Tin8uret    or    Compound 

Tintlure  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drachms ; 
LefTer      cardamom-feeds,    one 

ounce  ; 
Garden     angelica- root,     three 

drachms ; 
Long  pepper,  two  drachms  ; 
Proof  fpirit,     two    pounds   and 

an  half. 
Macerate  for  feven  days,   and  fil- 
ter the  tinfture. 


This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  by 
omiffion  of  fome  articles,  either 
fuperfluous  or  foreign  to  the 
intention  ;  galingal,  gentian,  ze- 
doary,  bay-berries,  and  calamus 
aromaticus.  As  now  reformed, 
it  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  warm 
aromatic. 

This  very  warm  aromatic  is 
too  hot  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A  tea-fpoonful  or 
two  may  be  taken  in  wine,  or 
any  other  convenient  vehicle, 
in  languors,  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  flatulencies,  and  other 
fimilar  complaints ;  and  in  thefe 
cafes  it  is  often  employed  with 
advantage. 

TINCTURA  ASAFGETIDiE. 

Land. 

Ttnfture  of  Afafetida. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  four  ounces  ; 

Rectified   fpirit  of  wine,    two 
pints. 
Digeft   with   a  gentle  heat  for  fix 

days ;  and  {train. 


TINCTURA  ASAFCETIDiE, 

vulgo   TINCTURA    F02- 

TIDA. 

Edinb. 

TinSure  of  dfafetida,    commonly 

called  Fetid  Tinflure. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  four  ounces  ; 

Re&ified   fpirit  of    wine,    two 
pounds  and  an  half. 
Digeft  for  fix  days  ;  and  drain. 

This  tincture  pofleffes  the 
virtues  of  the  afafetida  itfelf ; 
and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of 
from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fixty. 
It  was  firft  propofed  to  be  made 
with  proof- fpirit  ;  this  diffolvea 
more  of  the  afafetida  than  a 
rectified  one  :  but  the  tincture 
proves  turbid  ;  and  therefore  rec- 
tified fpirit,  which  extracts  a 
tranfparent  one,  is  very  juftly 
preferred :  and  with  this  men- 
ftruum  we  can  at  leaft  exhibit 
the  afafetida  in  a  liquid  form  to 
a  greater  extent. 

TINCTURA     AURANTII 
CORTICIS. 

Lend. 
TinElure  ef  Orange- Peel. 

Take  of 

Frefh  orange-peel,    three   oun- 
ces ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pounds. 
Digeft  for  three  days  ;  and  ftrain. 

This  tincture  is  an  agreeable 
bitter,  flavoured  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  effential  oil  of  the  o- 
range-pecl. 
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TINCTURA   BALSAMI  PE- 
RUVIANI. 

Lend. 
Tinclure  of  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Peru,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint. 

Digeft  until  the  balfam  be  difiolv. 
ed. 

The  whole  of  the  Peruvian 
balfam  is  diffblved  by  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  this  therefore  may  be 
confidered  as  a  good  method  of 
freeing  it  from  its  impurities  ; 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  ftate  under 
which  it  may  be  readily  exhi- 
bited :  but  at  prefent  it  is  very 
little  employed,  unlefs  in  compo- 
sition, either  under  this  or  any 
other  form. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMI  TO- 

LUTANI. 

Land. 

Tinclure  of  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,    one  ounce  and 

an  half  ; 
Reftified  fpirit   of    wine,     one 
pint. 
Digeft    until    the   balfam    be  dif- 
folved,  and  ftrain. 


folved  ;    and    then    ftrain 
tin&ure. 


the 


This  folution  of  Balfam  of 
Tolu  pofieffes  all  the  virtues  of 
the  balfam  itfelf.  It  may  betaken 
internally,  with  the  feveral  inten- 
tions for  which  that  balfam  is 
proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
tea-fpoonful  or  two,  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle.  Mixed  with 
the  plain  fyrup  of  fugar,  it 
forms  an  elegant  balfamic  fy- 
rup. 

TINCTURA     BENZOES 

COMPOS1TA. 

Lend. 

Compound  tinclure  of  benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  three  ounces  f 

Storax,  ftrained,  two  ounces  ; 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine      aloes,       half     an 
ounce  ; 

Rectified   fpirit  of  wine,     two 
pints. 
Digeft    with   a   gentle    heat     for 

three  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  BENZOIN! 
COMPOS1TA,        vulgr» 
BALSAMUM    TRAU- 
MATICUM. 
Edin. 
Compound  tinclure  ofienzoin,    com- 
monly called  Traumatic  Balfam. 


TINCTURA      TOLUTANA.    Take  of 


Edin. 
Tinclure  of  Tolu. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and 

an  half ; 
Rectified    fpirit    of    wine,    one 
pound.  ' 
Djgeit   until   the  balfam  be     dif- 


oun- 


Benzoin,  three  ounces  ; 
Balfam    of    Peru,      two 

ces  ; 
Hepatic  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Rectified   fpirtt    of   wine,     two 

pounds. 
Digeft    them    in  a  fand  heat,  for 
the    fpace    of    ten     days,    and 
then  ftrain  the  balfam, 

Although 
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Although  the  London  col- 
lege have  changed  the  name  of 
this  compofition,  yet  they  have 
made  very  little  alteration  on 
the  formula  which,  in  their  lalt 
edition,  had  the  name  of  Trau- 
matic balfam ;  both  of  them  are  e- 
legant  contractions  of  fome  very 
complicated  compolitions,  which 
were  celebrated  under  different 
names,  fuch  as  Baume  de  Com- 
mandeur,  Wade's  Balfam,  Friar's 
balfam,  Jefuit's  drops  &c.  Thefe, 
in  general,  confilted  of  a  confufed 
farrago  of  difcordant  fubftances. 
They,  however,  derived  confide- 
rable  activity  from  the  benzoin 
and  aloes ;  and  every  thing  to 
be  expected  from  them  may 
readily  be  obtained  from  the  pre- 
fent  formulas. 

The  compound  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin or  traumatic  balfam,  ftands 
highly  recommended,  externally, 
for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers,  for  difcufiing  cold  tu- 
mours, allaying  gouty,  rheuma- 
tic, and  other  old  pains  and 
aches  ;  and  likewife  internally, 
for  warming  and  ltrengjthening  the 
ftomach  and  interlines,  expelling 
flatulencies,  and  relieving  colic 
complaints.  Outwardly,  it  is 
applied  cold  on  the  part  with  a 
feather  ;  inwardly  a  few  drops 
are  taken  at  a  time,  in  wine 
or  any  other  convenient  ve* 
hide. 

There  is  however  reafon  to 
think  that  its  virtues  have  been 
considerably  over-rated  ;  and  at 
prefent  it  is  much  lcfs  employed 
than  formerly,  recourfe  being 
chiefly  had  to  it,  in  cafes  of  recent 
wounds,  with  the  view  of  (topping 
haemorrhagies,  and  of  promoting 
healing  by  the  iirft  intention,  as  it 
is  called. 


TINCTURA  CANT  HA  Rl- 
BIS. 

Land. 
Tindure  of  the  Spanijh  Fly. 

Take  of 
Bruifedcantharides,  two  drachms; 
Cochineal,     powdered,      half    a 

drachm  ; 
Proof-fpirit,    one   pint   and   an 
half. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  one  drachm  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  pound. 
Digelt  for   four   days,    and  ftraia 

through  paper. 

These  tinctures  poflefs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  fly,  and 
are  the  only  preparations  of  it  de- 
figned  for  internal  ufe  :  tinctures 
being  by  far  the  mod  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
this  active  drug.  The  two  tinctures 
are  fcarcely  different  in  virtue 
from  each  other.  The  cochineal 
is  ufed  only  as  a  colouring  ingre- 
dient :  the  gum  guaiacum,  cam- 
phor, and  eflential  oil  of  juni- 
per berries,  which  were  former- 
ly added,  however  well  adapted  to 
the  intentions  of  cure,  could  be 
of  little  confequence  in  a  medi- 
cine limited  to  'fo  fmall  a  dole. 
If  any  additional  fubftances 
fhould  be  thought  requisite  for 
promoting  the  effect  of  the  can- 
tharides, whether  as  a  diuretic, 
as  a  detergent  of  ulceration  iu 
the  urinary  paflages,  or  as  a  fpe- 
cific  reftringent  of  feminal  gleets 
and  the  fluor  albus,  they  are 
more  advantageoufly  joined  ex- 
temporaneoufly  to  the  tincture, 
or  interpoied  by  themfelves  at 
propet  intervals.     The  ufual  dofe 
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of  thefe  tinctures,  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops  ;  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  water,  or  any 
other  more  agreeable  liquor, 
twice  a  day ;  and  increafed  by 
two  or  three  drops  at  a  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  effect. 

The  tincture  of  cantharides  has 
of  late  been  highly  celebrated  as 
a  fuccefsful  remedy  in  diabetic 
cafes ;  and  in  fome  inftances  of 
this  kind,  its  ufe  has  been  putti- 
ed to  a  very  coniiderable  extent, 
without  giving  rife  to  any  ftran- 
gurious  affections  :  But  we  have 
not  found  it  productive  of  a 
change  for  the  better  in  any  of 
thofe  cafes  of  diabetes  in  which 
we  have  tried  it. 

TINCTURA   CARDAMOML 
Land. 

Tinfiure  of  Cardamom, 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom   feeds,  hufk- 
ed  and   bruifed,   three     oun- 
ces ; 
Proof  fpirit:,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Edin. 
Take  of 

L.cffer    cardamom    feeds,    four 

ounces  ; 
P.oof-fpirit,    two   pounds   and 
an  half. 
Macerate    for    eight    days,     and 
ftrain  through  paper. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a  confidcrable 
time.  It  is  a  pleafant,  warm  cor- 
dial ;  and  may  be  taken,  along 
with  any  proper  vehicle,  in  dofes 
of  from  a  drachm  to  a  ipoonhil 
or  t\v"o. 


TINCTURA   cardamomi 
composita. 

Lond. 
Compound  Tinfture  of  Cardamom* 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom-feeds,  hulked, 

Caraway-feeds^ 

Cochineal,  each,  powdered,  two 
drachms  ; 

Cinnamon,    bruifed,     half     an 
ounce  ; 

Raifins,  ftoned,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tincture  contains  fo  fmall 
a  proportion  of  cardamoms  as  to 
be  hardly  intitled  to  derive  its 
name  from  that  article  ;  and  from 
the  large  proportion  of  raifins 
which  it  contains,  the  influence  »f 
the  aromatics  mull  be  almoft  en- 
tirely prevented. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILLiE. 

Lond. 
TmRurc  ofCafcaril/a. 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powder- 
ed, four  ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain. 

PROOt-suRJT  readily  extracts 
the  aftive  powers  of  the  cafcarilla  ; 
and  the  tincture  may  be  employed 
to  anfwer  moil  of  thofe  purpofes 
for  which  the  bark  itfelf  is  recom- 
mended :  But  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittcnts,  it  in  general  requires 
to  be  exhibited  in  fubliance. 


TINC- 
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TINCTURA     CASTOREI. 

Lond. 
Tincture  of  Cajlor. 

Take  of 

Ruffia    caflor,    powdered,    two 
ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Dige't  for  ten  days,  and  IlrairJ. 

Edinb* 

Take  of 

Ruffia  eaftor,    an  ounce  and   a* 

half; 
Rectified    fpirit    of  wine,     one 
pound. 
Digett   them   for    fix     days     and 
afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly- 
added  in  this  laft  prefcription, 
which  is  here  judicioufly  rejected, 
as  being  at  leait  an  ufelcfs,  if  not 
prejudicial,  ingredient.  It  has 
been  difpnted,  whether  a  weak  or 
rectified  fpirit,  and  whether  cold 
or  warm  digeltiori,  are  preferable 
for  making  this  tincture. 

From  feveral  experiments  made 
to  determine  this  queltiori,  it  ap- 
pears that  cattor  macerated  with- 
out heat,  gives  out  its"  finer  and 
mo-t  grateful  parts  to  either  fpirit, 
but  mod  perfectly  to  the 
rectified  :  that  heat  enables  both 
menltrua  to  extract  great-eft  part 
of  its  groffer  and  more  naufeous 
matter  :  and  that  proof- fpirit  ex- 
tracts this  lait  more  readily  than 
rectified. 

The  tincture  of  eaftor  is  recom- 
mended in  moft  kinds  of  nervous 
complaint's  and  hytterie  dfforde'r-s': 
In  the  latter  it  tome-time's  does 
fervice,  though  many  have  com- 
plained of  its  proving  intffectual. 
1  he  dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  to 
forty,  fifty,  or  more. 


TiNCTUlU  CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA. 

Edin. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Gnjlof* 

Take  of 

RuiTia  eaftor,  one  ounce  ; 

Afp.fetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  one  pound. 
Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  flop-3 

ped  phial,  and  ftrain. 

This  compofition  is  a  medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in  hy- 
fterical  diforciers,  and  the  feveral 
fymptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  fpirit  here  ufed  is  an  excellent 
menftnium,  both  for  the  caflor- 
and  the  afafetida,  and  greatly  adds 
to  their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CATECHU, 

Lfinik 

ilnclure  of  Catechu. 

Take  of 

Catechu,   three  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  two  ounces  % 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  CATECHU,  vq!- 
go  TINCTURA  JAPONIC  A, 

Edin. 

T'inSure  of  Catechu,  commonly  cal« 

led  japonic  Tinclufe. 

Take  of 

Infpiifated   juice     of  ,  catechu., 

three  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,    two  pounds  and  a 
half. . 
Digeil  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

A  tincture  of  this  kfrid,  witri 
the  addition  of  Peruvian  bark, 
ambergris,  and  mufic,  to  the  ingre- 
dients above  directed,  was  formerly 
kept  in  the  (hops.  The  tincture 
here  received^  is  preferable  for 
i*  general 
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general  ufe  :  where  any  other  in- 
gredients are  required,  tin&ures 
of  them  may  be  occafionally  mixed 
with  this  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
scription. The  cinnamon  is  a 
very  ufeful  addition  to  the  catechu, 
not  only  as  it  warms  the  ftomach, 
&c.  but  likewife  as  it  improves 
the  roughnefs  and  albringency  of 
the  other.  t 

The  tinfture  is  of  fervice  in  all 
kinds  of  defluxions,  Catarrhs, 
loofcneffes,  uterine  fluors,  and 
ether  diforders,  where  mild  aftrin- 
gent  medicines  are  indicated.  Two 
or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  may  be 
taken  evefy  now  and  then  in  red 
wine,  or  any  other  proper  ve- 
hicle. 

T1NCTURA     CINNAMOMI. 

Land. 
Tinfture  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,   bruifed,   ons    ounce 
„and  an  half  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digclt  for  ten  days,  and  (train. 

Ed'in. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,    two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Macerate    for    eight     days,     and 

ftrain. 

The  tin£ture  of  cinnamon  pof- 
fellcs  the  rellringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic 
cordial  ones  ;  and  in  this  refj.'cift  it 
differs  from  the  dillillcd  wateia  of 
thai  ipice, 


TINCTURA      CINNAMOMI 
COMPOS  ITA. 

Land. 
Compound  TinElure  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drachms; 
Lefier  cardamom- feeds,  hulked, 

three  drachms ; 
Long  pepper, 
Ginger,  of  each,  in  powderT,two 

drachms  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain;. 

From  the  different  articles, 
which  this  tinfture  contains,  it 
mull  necelfarily  be  of  a  more  hot 
and  fiery  nature  than  the  former, 
though  much  lefs  ftrongJy  impreg- 
nated with  the  cinnamon. 

TINCTURA  COLOMBO. 

Land. 
TinBure  of  Colomla. 

Take  of 

Colomba  root,   powdered,   two 
ounces  and  an  half  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digetl  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Colomba  root,   powdered,    two 
ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds. 
Digeft  for  eight  days  and  ftrai«J» 

The  colomba  readily  yields  its 
adtive  qualities  to  the  menftruum 
here  employed ;  and  accordingly, 
under  this  futm,  it  may  be  aJvau- 
tageoufly  employed  agninll  bilious 
vomitings,  and  thofe  different  fto- 
m*i<  h  ailmcntf,  in  which  the  colom- 
ba has  been  found  ufeful  ;  but 
where  there  does  not  occur  fomc 
objection   to    its   ufe  in  fubftance, 

that 
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that    form   is  in  general  preferable 
to  the  tincture. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA,  five 
CORTICIS  PERUVIAN!. 

Land. 

Tinclure  of  Peruvian  lark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,    powdered,     fix 
ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS  PE- 
RUVIANI. 

Ed'in. 
Tinclure  of  Peruvian  hark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 
•    Proof-fpirit,    two  pounds  and  a 

half. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  has 
been  for  a  long  time"  pretty  much 
in  efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
(hops,  though  but  lately  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeias.  Some 
have  employed  highly-rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  as  a  menftruum  ; 
which  they  have  taken  care  fully 
to  faturate,  by  digeftion  on  a  large 
quantity  of  the  bark.  Others 
have  thought  of  afTiiling  the  action 
of  the  fpirit  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  of  any 
advantage  ;  and  others  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  vitriolic  acid, 
which  was  fuppofed,  by  giving  a 
greater  confiftence  to  the  fpirit, 
to  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  than 
it  would  be  capable  of  doing  by 
itfelf;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
acid  improves  the  medicine  by  in- 
creafing  the  roughnefs  of  the  bark. 


This  lafk  tincture,  and  that  made 
with  rectified  fpitit,  have  their  ad- 
vantages ;  though  for  general  ufe, 
thofe  above  directed  are  the  mod 
convenient  of  any,  the  proof-fpin't 
extracting  nearly  all  the  virtues  of 
the  bark.  It  may  be  given  in 
dofes  of  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  half 
an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  according 
to  the  different  purpofes  it  is  in- 
tended to  anfwer. 

TINCTURA  CINCHON7E,five 
CORTICIS     PERUVIAN!, 
COMPOSITA. 

Loni. 
Compound  Tinclure  of  Peruvian  Bark* 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,   powdered,    two 

ounces ; 
Exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 

dried,  one  ounce  and  an  half; 
Virginian     fnake-root,    bruifed, 

three  drachms ; 
Saffron,  one  drachm  ; 
Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fern- 

pies  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  twenty  ounces. 
Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  drain. 

This  has  been  for  a  confider- 
able  time  celebrated  under  the 
title  of  Huxham's  tinclure  of  lark. 

The  fubftances  here  joined  to 
the  bark,  in  fome  cafes,  promote 
its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  and  are  fometimes  ab- 
folutely  necefiary.  In  fome  ill 
habits,  particularly  where  the 
vifcera  and  abdominal  glands  arc 
obllructed,  the  bark,  by  it  fid  f, 
proves  unfuccefsftil,  if  not  injuri- 
ous ;  while  given  in  conjunction 
with  ftimulating  ftomachics  and 
dV.obftruents,  it  more  rarely  fails 
of  the  due  effect.  Orange  peel 
and  Virginian  fnake  root  are 
among  the    beft  additions  for  this 

pur- 
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purpofe^,  to  which  it  is  thought 
byfome  neceffary  to  join  the  chaly- 
beate medicines  alfo. 

As  a  corroborant  2nd  ftoroachic, 
it  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three, 
drachms :  but  when  employed  for 
(he  cure  of  intermittent*,  it  mud 
be  taken  to  a  greater  extent.  For 
this  purpofe^  however,  it  is  rarely 
employed,  unlels  with  thofe  who 
are  averfc  to  the  ufe  of  the  bark 
jn  fubftance,  or  whofe  ftomachs 
will  not  retain  it  under  that 
form. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA,  five 
CORTIC1S      PERU  VI  AMI, 
AMMONIATA. 

Land. 

jlmmonlated    Tlntture    of  Peruvian 

Bark. 

TV    I  f 

lake  or 

Peruvian  hark,    powdered,  four 

ounces  ; 
Compound   fpirit    of   ammonia, 
two  pints. 
Jiigeft   them    in  a  c'.ofe  vefTcl  for 
tea  days,  2-nd  {train. 

As  proof  fpirit  fufuciently  ex- 
tracts the  qualities  of  the  bark, 
this  compof.tion  feems  unnecef- 
fary. 

TKXTURA  CROCI. 

Ed'tn. 
TmSure  of  Saffron* 

Take  of 

Englifh  faffron,  op*  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 
Af'cr  diddling  them  for  five  days, 

let     the     tinfture    be    Drained 

through  paper. 

Thf  proof  fpirit  is  a  very  pro- 
per menliruum  f()r  extracting  the 
piedica]  virtues  of  the  faifron,    and 
Is  a  convenient  node  of.exhi- 
i.\   drug,  the  qualitic s  of 


which    were    mentioned     in    the 
Materia  Medica. 

TINCTURA    FERRI    MU- 
RIAT1. 

Lund. 
TlnElure  of  muriated  Iron. 

Take  of 

The  ruft  of  iron,  half  a  pound  ; 
Muriatic  acid,  three  pounds  ; 
Re&iiied  fpirit  of  wine,    three 
pints. 

pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the 
ruft  of  iron  in  a  glafs  veffel  ;  and 
fhake  the  mixture  now  and  then 
during  three  days.  Set  it  by 
that  the  feces  may  fubfide ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor  ;  eva- 
porate this  to  one  pint,  and, 
when  cold,  add  to  it  the  vinou3 
fpirit.      - 

TINCTURA     FERRI,    vulgo 

TINCTURA     MAR  ITS. 

Edinh. 

"TlnBure  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

The  fcales  of  iron,    purified  and. 

powdered,  three  ounces  ; 
Muriatic  acid,   as  much  a3  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  diffolve  the  powder. 

Tjigdt  with  a  gentle  heat  ;  and  the 
powder  be ;ug  difTolvcd,  add  of 
n-ctified  fpirit  of  wine  as  much 
as  will  niike  up  of  the  whole  li- 
quor two  pounds  and  a  halt. 

Cf  thefe  two  formula,  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  college  is,  in  feveral 
rtlprcis,  intitied  to  the  preference. 
The  fcales  are  much  fitter  for  giv- 
ing a  proper  folution  than  the  ruft. 
The  ftrength  of  the  muriatic  acid 
is  fo  variable,  that  the  quantity  i* 
left  to  the  judgement  of  the  ope- 
rator. lftheacid.be  fuper.ibun- 
dant,  the  folutiou  is  ot  a  green  co- 
lour ;  if  it  be  fully  faturated, 
with,    the   iron,  it   is   tn<  re  oi  ic'.s 
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of  a  reddifh  or  yellow  colour  ; 
and  thi'3  ferves  as  a  pretty 
accurate      criterion.  As      the 

muriatic  acid  combines  lefs  inti- 
mately with  redified  fpirit  than  any 
of  the  foflil  acids,  fo  the  after- 
procefs  of  dulcification  fcarcely, 
if  at  all,  impairs  the  folvent  power 
of  the  acid  ;  though,  when  the 
dulcification  happens  to  be  more 
than  ufualiy  complete,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  ferrugineous  matter  is 
fometimes  precipitated  on  adding 
redified  fpirit  to  the  folution. 
But  as  the  redified  fpirit  ihcreafes 
the  volatility  of  the  acid,  fo  if  it 
was  added  at  firft,  we  fhould  lofe 
much  more  of  the  menftruum  by 
the  heat  employed  during  the  di- 
geilion.  When  this  tindure  is  well 
prepared,  it  is  of  a  yellowifh-red 
colour;  if  the  acid  be  fupei abun- 
dant, it  is  more  or  lefs  of  a  green- 
jfh  hue;  and  if  the  redified  fpirit 
lias  been  impregnated  with  the 
aftringent  matter  of  oak  caflss,  it 
affumes  an  inky  colour. 

All  the  tindures  of  iron  are  no 
other  than  real  folutions  of  the  me* 
ta!  made  in  acids,  and  combined 
with  vinous  fpirits.  The  tindures 
here  direded  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  ftrength,  the  acid 
being  the  fame  in  both.  In  our 
former  pharmacopoeias,  there  was 
a  tindure  from  the  matter  which 
remains  after  the  fublimation  of 
the  martial  flowers  :  which, 
though  it  appears  to  be  a  good 
one,  is  now  expunged  as  fuper- 
lluous.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a  me-n- 
ilruum  ;  but  though  this  readily 
diffolves  the  metal,  it  does  not 
keep  it  fufpended.  The  muriatic 
acid  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
employed  for  this  purpofe. 

Thefe  tindures  are  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  the  calces  or  eroci  of 
j»on,     e§    being    not     only     more 


fpeedy,  but  likewife  more  certain 
in  their  operation.  The  latter, 
in  fome  cales,  pafs  off  through  the 
iriteftinal  tube  with  little  effed  ; 
while  the  tindures  fcarce  ever  fail. 
From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  either 
of  the  tindures  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  in  any  pioper 
vehicle. 

TINCTURA      FERRI      AM- 
MONIACALIS. 

Ammoniac  linSlurt  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Ammoniacal  iron,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digeft  and  ftrain. 

This  is  the  old  tln&ura  Jlornm 
mart!, ilium,  and  is  not  near  fo  ele- 
gant a  preparation  as  the  foregoing. 
Why  it  has  been  reftored  after 
having  been  omitted  does  not  ap- 
pear. 

TINCTURA  GALBANI. 

Lond. 
Tindure  of  Galbanum. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  final!  pieces, 
two  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tindure  is  now  for  the 
firft  time  introduced  by  the  Lon- 
don college,  and  may  be  ufeftiily 
ernplo;>ed  for  anfvvering  feveral 
porpoles  in  medicine-  Galbamim 
is  one  of  the  ilrongeft  of  the  fetid 
gums  ;  and  although  lefs  adive, 
yet  much  lefs  difagreeable  than 
afafetida  :  and  under  the  form  of 
tindure  it  may  be  fucceisruliy 
employed  in  cafes  cf  flatulence  and 
hyfteria,  where  its  effeds  are  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  required,  particularly 
with  thofe  who  cannot  bear  afa- 
fetida. 

TINCTURA   GENTIANS. 
COMPOS  IT  A. 

Lond. 
Compound  tinclure  of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  fliced  and  bruifed, 

two  ounces  ; 
Exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville   o- 

ranges,  one  ounce  ; 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,    huiked 

and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  flrain. 

TINCTURA  AMARA,  five 
GENTIANiE  COMPOSITA, 
vulgo  ELIXIR  STOMACHI- 

CUM. 

Edin. 

Bitter  Tinaure,  or  compound  tinclure 

of    Gentian,     commonly    called 

flomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces; 

Seville    orange-peel,   dried,   one 
ounce ; 

Canella  alba,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Proof-fpirit,   two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  flrain 

through  paper. 

These  are  very  elegant  fpiri- 
tuous  bittei'3.  As  the  preparations 
are  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon 
peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the 
watery  bicter  infufions,  has,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peu"fhablenef9  of  its 
flavour,  no  phce  in  thefe.  The 
aromatics  are  here  very  commodi- 
ous ingredient?,  as  in  this  fpiri- 
ti'.ous  menllruum  they  are  free  from 
the  inconvenience  with  which  they 


are  attended   in    other  liquors,    of 
rendering  them  untranfparent. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI,  vulgo 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM. 

Edin. 

Tinclure   of  Guaiacum,    commonly 
called  Elixir  of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound  ; 

Rectified    fpirit   of  wine,    two 
pounds  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tincture  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  nearly  agreeing  in  medical 
virtues  with  the  two  following. 
It  is,  however,  lefs  in  ufe  ;  but 
it  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  thofe  cafes  where  an  objec- 
tion occurs  to  the  menfiruum  uf- 
ed. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI. 

Lond. 

Tinclure  of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  a 
pint  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  flrain. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AM- 
MONIATA,  vulgo  ELIXIR 
GUAIACINUM    VOLATI- 
LE. 

Edin. 
Ammoniated  tinclure  of  Guaiacutrty 
commonly  called    Volatile  Elixir 
of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces: 
Di  Hilled  oil  of  faflafras,    half  a 
drachm  ; 
Spfrit    of  ammonia,   a   pound  and 
a  half, 

Macerate 
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Macerate  for  fix   days   in.  a   clofe 
veifel,  and  drain. 

Thefe  are  very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tinctures  ;  the  volatile  fpi- 
rit  excellently  diffolving  the  gum, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting 
its  medicinal  virtue.  In  rheuma- 
tic cafes,  a  tea,  or  even  table, 
fpoonful,  taken  every  morning 
and  evening  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has 
proved  of  lingular  fervice. 

TINCTURA      HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 

Lond. 
TinSure  of  black  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  in  coarfe 

powder,  four  ounces ; 
Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcru- 

ples ;  ^ 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  MELAMPODII, 

five  HELLEBORI  NIGRI. 

EJin. 

TlnSure  of  Melampodium,  or  Hack 

Hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  four  oun- 
ces ; 
Cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Proof-fpirit,   two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,   and  filter 
the  tincture  through  paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepa- 
ration of  hellebore,  when  defigned 
for  an  alterative,  the  menftruum 
here  employed  extracting  the 
whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been 
found,  from  experience,  particular- 
ly fcrviceable  in  uterine  obftruc- 
tions :    in   fanguine   conftitutions, 


where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it 
feldom  fails  of  exciting  the  men- 
ilrual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confequences  of  their  fup- 
prefiion.  So  great,  according  to 
fome,  is  the  power  of  this  medicine, 
that  wherever,  from  an  ill  confor- 
mation of  the  parts,  or  other  caufes, 
the  expected  difcharge  does  not 
fucceed  on  the  ufe  of  it,  the 
blood,  as  Dr  Mead  has  obferved, 
is  fo  forcibly  propelled,  as  to  make 
its  way  through  other  paflages. 
A  tea  fpoonful  of  the  tincture  may 
be  taken  twice  a  day  in  warm  wa- 
ter or  any  other  convenient  ve- 
hicle. 

TINCTURA  JALAPIL 

Lond. 
Tin&ure  of  jfaiep. 

Take  of 

Powdered  jalap  root,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTTfRA  JALAPPJE. 

Ed'in. 
Tinclure  of  Jalap, 

Take  of 

Jalap,   in  coarfe  powder,   three 
ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 
Digeft  them   for  eight  days,   and 

ftrain  the  tinclure. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  tinclure  ;  but  rectified 
fpirit  difTolving  little  more  than 
the  pure  refmous  parts  of  the 
jalap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  me- 
dicine fomewhat  lefs  commodious 
than  that  of  the  tinclure  prepar. 
ed  with  proof  fpirits.  Moll  of  the 
tindtures  made  in  rectified  fpirit, 
diluted 
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diluted  with  water,  fo  as  to  be  fit 
for  taking,  form  a  turbid  white 
mixture.  Many  of  them  are 
fafely  taken  in  this  form,  without 
any  further  addition  :  but  the  ca- 
thartic ones  are  never  to  be  ventur- 
ed on  without  an  admixUne  of 
fyrup  or  mucilage  to  keep  the 
refin  united  with  the  liquor  ;  for 
if  it  feparates  in  its  pure  undivided 
ftate,  it  never  fails  to  produce  vio- 
lent gripes. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinc- 
tures of  jalap,  a  folution  in  fpirit 
of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  of 
the  refin  extracted  from  the  root  ; 
aad  obferve  that  this  folution  is 
more  certain  in  Ilrength  than  any 
tincture  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  root  directiy.  For,  as  the 
purgative  virtue  of  jalap  refides 
in  its  refin,  and  as  all  jalap  appears 
from  experiment  not  to  be  equally 
refinous,  fome  forts  yielding  five, 
and  others  not  three,  ounces  of 
relia  from  fixteen,  it  follows,  that 
akhough  the  root  be  always  taken 
in.  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
menitruum,  and  the  menftruum 
always  exacTy  of  the  fame  ilrength, 
it  may,  neverthelefs,  according 
to  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the 
jalap,  be  impregnated  with  differ- 
ent quantities  of  refin,  and  conse- 
quently prove  different  in  degree 
of  efficacy*  Though  this  objec- 
tion againfl  the  tincture  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to 
fuppofe,  it  certainly  behoves  the 
apothecary  to  be  careful  in  the 
choice  of  the  root.  The  inferior  • 
fores  may  be  employed  for  the 
making  rejiha  jahipp.e,  which  they 
yield  in  asgreat  perfect  ion,  Hi  ligh 
not  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  the 
belt.  Neumann  thinks  even  the 
tvorm- eaten  jalap  aa  good  fj'r  that 
enrpofe  as  any  other. 


TiNCTURA  KINO. 

Edhib. 
TinElure  of  Cum  Kind. 

Take  of 

Gum  kino,  two  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,    a   pound  and    am 
half. 
Digeft  eight  days,  and  (train. 

The  fub fiance  called  gum  kino 
feems  to  be  really  a  gum-reiin  ;  on 
which  account  proof  fpirit  is  its 
mod  proper  menftruum.  This 
preparation  muff;  therefore  pofTefs 
the  virtues  of  the  fubftance  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  be  ft  forms  under 
which  it  can  be  exhibited  in  obfti- 
nate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  cafes  of 
lienteria  :  but  in  hemorrhagic?, 
it' is  in  general  proper  to  exhibit 
it  either  in  fubftance  or  difFuf« 
ed. 

SPIRITUS       LAVENDUL/E 
COMPOSITE. 

Lo/id. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed, 

Nutmegs,   bruifed,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Red  faundors,  one  ounc*. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

SPIRITUS      LAVENDUI.jE 

CuMPO  SITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  Syi:  it  of  La  :■<  nder. 

Take  of 

Simple  (pint  of  lav'ende'r,  thretf 

pounds  ; 
Simple  fpiiit  of   tofema'y,    one 

pou     I  ; 
C  irinamon,  ore  ounce  ; 
Cloves,  two  d..i'.hii;i  ; 

Nutmeg* 
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Nutmeg',  half  an  ounce  ;' 
Red  faunders,  three  drachms. 
Macerate  (even  days,  and  ilraiu. 

These  two  compositions  al- 
though varying  a  little  from  each 
other,  may  be  conlidered  as  the 
fame. 

Thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  revi- 
ving- cordials :  though  couiider- 
ab!y  more  fimple,  they  are  not  lefs 
elegant  or  valuable,  than  many 
other  more  elaborate  preparations ; 
which  have  been  long  held  in  great 


TINCTURA  MYRRItUE. 

Edliu 
Tinfiturs  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit.,    two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
After  digeftion  for  ten  days,  ftraia 

off  the  tincture. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  irn 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
no    good    tin&ure   can    be   drawn 


efteem,    under  the  name  of  Palsy     from  myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone^ 


drops,  in  all  kinds  of  languors, 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  decays 
of  age. 

TINCTURA  MOSCHI. 

Edin . 
Tinclure  of  Mijfh. 

Take  of 

Mufk,  two  drachms  j 

Rectified    fpirit   of    wine,     one 
pound. 
Digeil  for  ten  day3,  and  ftrain. 

Rectified  fpirit    is   the    mod 


without  the  affiltance  of  fixed 
alkaline  falts.  But  it  appears  from 
proper  experiments,  that  thefe  falts 
only  heighten  the  colour  of  the 
tinclure,  without  enabling  the 
meuifruum  to  diffolve  any  more 
than  it  would  by  itfelf.  Rectified 
fpirit  extracts,  v;ithout  any  addi- 
tion, all  that  part  of  the  myrrh  in 
which  its  peculiar  lmell  and  tafte 
refide,  viz.  the  refin  :  and  proof- 
fpirit  diffolves  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  drug,  except  its  impurities : 
hence  the  combination  of  thefe 
two,  dire&cd  by  the   London  col- 


complete    menftruum    for    mu(k  ;  lege,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either 

but  in  this  form  it  is  often  impol'-  by  itfelf. 

fible  to  give  fuch  a  quantity  of  the         Tinclure    of    myrrh   is    recom-* 

mulk   as  is   neceffny  for  our  pur-  mended  internally  for  warming  the 

pofe ;     and   hence    this    article    is  habit,     ftrengthening     the     folids, 

more    frequently   employed   under  opening  obttruftions,   and  refilling 


the  form  of  julep  or  bolus. 
TINCTURA  MYRRHiE. 

JLond.     - 
TinBure  of  Myrrh* 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  bruifer*,  three  ounces  ; 
Proof-lpirit,  a  pint  and  an  half  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,   half  a 

pint. 
Dig'eif.  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 

days,  and  ltrain. 


putrefaction.  The  dole  is  from 
fifteen  drops  to  forty  or  more. 
The  medicine  may  doubtlefs  be 
given  in  thefe:  cafes  to  advantage  f 
though  with  us,  it  is  more  com- 
monly ufed  externally,  for  clean- 
fing  foul  ulcers,  and  promoting 
the  exfoliation  of  carious  bon^l 
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TINCTURA  OPII. 

Lond. 
Tinclure  of  Opium* 

Ta*fce  cf 

Hard  purified  opium,,  powdered, 
ten  drachms ; 

Froor-fpiri-t,  one  pint. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  Urairu 

TINCTURA  OPII,  five  THE- 
BAIC A;  vulgo  LAUDANUM 
LIQUID  UM. 
E'din. 
TiaSure  cf  Opium,  or  Thebaic  tinc- 
ture,   commonly    called    Liquid 
Laudanum* 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  ounces; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds. 
Digeft  four  days,  and  llrain  off  the 

tincWc. 

These  are  very  elegant  liquid 
©plates,  and  as  they  are  now  direc- 
ted by  both  the  pharmacopoeias, 
they  are  of  the  fame  ilrength,  or 
contain  the  fame  proportion,  of 
opium  ;  a  drachm  of  each  tinc- 
ture containing,  as  is  found  by 
evaporating  the  tincture,  three 
grains  and  an  half  of  pure  opium. 
.Objections  had  formerly  been 
made  to  thefe  liquid  opiates  which 
ccntrjn  fo  large  a  proportion  of 
opium,  as  the  dofe  of  them  was 
very  uncertain  hi  the  ufual  man- 
ocr  of  giving  it  by  drops,  drops 
being  fometimes  (.as  when  dropt 
from  a  phial  with  a  thick  lip) 
much  larger  than  at  others.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience  the 
Edinburgh  college  have  adopted 
mea  hire's    for    proportioning     the 

...  ''■'  ■  ■  iglit.   See  page  j  7. 


T1NCTURA  OPII  CAMPHO- 
RATA. 

Loud. 
Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium* 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium, 

Flowers  of  benzoin,  of  each  one 
drachm  ; 

Camphor,  twoTcruples ; 

Oil  of  anifced,  one  drachm  j 

Proof-fpirit,,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  ten  days*  and  llrain. 

TINCTURA  OPII  AMMONI- 
ATA,  vulgo  ELIXIR  PAR- 
EGORICUM. 

Edin. 
Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Opium,  com- 
monly called  Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Englilh   faffron,    of  each  three 

drachms  ; 
Opium,  two  drachms  ; 
Dittilled  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 

drachm; 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  fixteen  oun 
ces. 
Digeft  four  days  in   a   clofe   vtf- 
fcl,  and  llrain. 

These  two  preparations, 
though  they  differ  in  their  com- 
poiitiou,  are  neverthelefs  nearly  of 
the  fame  medical  qualities. 

The  molt  material  differences  in 
the  lait  formula  from  the  firft,  are 
the  fubltitutian  of  the  fpirit  of 
ammonia  lor  the  proof  fpirit,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  opium  ;  the 
fpirit  of  ammonia  is  hot  unly, 
perhaps,  a  more  powerful  roen- 
llruum,  but  in  moil  instances 
coincides  with  the  virtues  of  ihe 
preparation;  but  as  the  opium  is 
the  ingredient  on  which  we  place 
the  principal  dependanee,  fo  its 
loition  i«  increaledj  in  order 
tli.it 
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that  we  may  give  it  in  fuch  a  dofc 
as  that  the  acrimony  of  the  men- 
ftruum  (hall  not  prove  hurtful  to 
the  ftomach. 

The  London  formula  is  taken 
from  Le  Mort,  with  the  omiffion 
of  three  unneceffary  ingredients, 
honey,  liquorice,  and  alkaline  fait. 
It  was  originally  called  El-ix- 
ir  asthmaticum,  which  name 
it  does  not  ill  delerve.  It  contri- 
butes to  allay  the  tickling  which 
provokes  frequent  couching  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  is  fuppoied  to 
open  the  breaft,  and  give  greater 
liberty  of  breathing  ;  the  opium 
procures  a  temporary  relief  from 
the  fymptoms  ;  while  the  other 
ingredients  tend  to  remove  the 
oaule,  and  prevent  their  return. 
It  is  given  to  children  againft  the 
chincough,  &c.  in  dofes  of  from 
five  drops  to  twenty  ;  to  adults, 
from  twenty  to  an  hundred.  In 
the  London  formula,  half  an  ounce 
by  meafure.  contains  about  a  grain 
of  opium  ;  but  in  the  Edinburgh 
formula,  the  proportion  of  opium 
is  larger. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI. 

LonJ, 
TinSun  of  Rhubarb. 

T?ke  of 

Rhubarb, Sliced,  two  ounces; 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  two  drachms  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA  RHEI. 

Edin. 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  three  ounces  ; 
Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  half  an 
ounce j 


Proof- fpirit,   two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
COMPOS  ITA. 

Lond. 
Compound  t'.nfiure  of  Rhubarb* 

Take  of 

Rhub::rb,  fliced,  two  ounces; 

Gmger,  powdered, 

Saffron,  each  two  drachma  ; 

Liquorice- ro«t,  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Diftilied  water,  one  pint  ; 

Proof-fpirit,    twelve    ounces   by 
meaiure^ 
Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AMARA. 
Edin. 

Bitter  tlntlure  of  Rhubarh. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 
Gentian- root,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Virginian         fnake-root        one 

drachm  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two   pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS, 

Edin. 
Sweet  TinSure  of  Rhubarb. 

It  is  made  by  adding  to  the  drained 
tincture  of  rbubarb>  four  ounces 
of  fugar-candy. 

The  lad  of  thefe  preparations 
is  improved  from  the  former  edi- 
tions. Two  ounces  of  liquorice 
and  one  of  raiiins  are  fupplied  by 
an  increafe  of  the  fugar-candy. 

All  the  foregoing  tinctures  of 
rhubarb  are  defigned  as  domachics 
and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purga- 
tives:  fpirituous  liquors  excellent- 
ly extract  thofe   parts  of  the  thu- 

bavb 
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barb  in  Vvhich  the  two  firfl 
qualities  refide,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  confulerably  promote 
their  efficacy.  In  toeafchefs  of 
the  ftomach,  indige'ilion,  laxity 
of  the  inteftines,  diarrhoeas,  colic 
and  other  Jimilar  complaints,  thefe 
iTitdicines  are  frequently  of  great 
fervice  :  the  fourth  is  alfo  in 
jnany  cafes,  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  particularly  in  ca- 
chectic habits,  where  the  vifcera 
are  obflrufted  ;  with  thefe  inten- 
tions, a  fpoonful  or  two  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  occalionally 
repeated. 

TINCTURA      RHEI      CUM 
ALOE,      vulgo      ELlXiR 
SACRUM. 
Edin. 

<Ti?idure  of  Rhubarb  with  ahes,  com- 
monly called  Sacred  Elixtr, 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  ten  drachms ; 
iSocotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms  ; 
Jjefler  cardamom-feeds,   half  an 

ounce  ; 
Proof  fpirit,   two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
.Digett  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  preparation  is  very  much 
employed  as  a  warming  coidial 
purge,  and  for  the  general  purpofes 
of  aloe  tics;  with  which-,  however, 
it  combines  the  medical  properties 
of ihubarb. 

TINCTURA  SABINjE  COM- 
POSITE. 

Loud. 
Compound  7 nicture  of  Savin, 

Take  of 

Extract  of  favin,  one  ounce  ; 
Tinfture  of  Caftor,  one  pint  ; 
rJ.>i.clure  cf  myrrh,  half  a  pint. 


Digeft  till  the  extract   of  favin  be 
diflolved,  and  then  ftrain. 

This  preparation  had  a  place 
in  a  iate  edition  of  our  pharmaco- 
poeia, under  the  title  of  Elixir 
myrrha  compoftum  ;  and  i*  an  im- 
provement of  one  defcribed  in 
fome  former  pharmacopoeias  under 
the  name  of  Elixir  uterinum. 
It  is  a  medicine  of  great  impor- 
tance in  uterine  obftrudtiona,  and, 
in  hypochondriacal  cafes  ;  though, 
poffibly,  means  might  be  contrived 
of  fuperadding  more  effectually 
the  virtues  of  favin  to  a  tinfture 
of  myrrh  and  caftor.  It  may  be 
given  in  dofes  of  from  five  drops 
to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in 
penny-royal  water,  or  any  other 
fuitable  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  SCILLjE. 

Lond. 
TinQurt  of  Squill. 

Take  of 

Squills,  frefli  dried,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off 

the  liquor. 

For  extm&fng  the  virtues  of 
fqmlls,  the  menftruum  which  has 
lutheito  been  almoll  iolely  employ- 
ed is  vinegar.  1  here  are,  how- 
ever, cafrs  in  which  ardent  fpirit 
may  be  more  proper  ;  and  by  the 
nit.  nil  run m  here  directed  its  virtues 
are  fully  ex  traded  ;  hence  it  i3 
with  propriety  that  the  London 
coiUge  have  introduced  this  form, 
as  well  as  the  vinegar  and  oxytnel  ; 
but,  in  general,  the  purpoles  to 
be  anfivtitti  by  fquilln  may  be 
better  obtained  by  employing  it  in 
Jubilance  than  in  «ny  olhei  font). 
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TINCTURA     SENNjE. 

Lond. 

TinElure  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  feeds,       bruifed,     one 

ounce  and  an  ha]f ; 
Leffer  cardamom-feeds,  bruifed, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Raifms,  ftoned,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Digeft     for    fourteen    days,    and 
It  rain. 

TiNCTURA   SENNiE    COM- 
POSITA,  vulgo  ELIXIR  SA- 

Luns. 

Edinb. 
Compound  UnSure  of  Scrtna,    com- 
monly called  Elixir  of  health. 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  two  ounces  ; 

Jalap  root,   one  ounce  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  three  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  to  the 

ftrained  liquor  add  four  ounces 

of  iugar-candy. 

Both  thefe  tinctures  are  ufeful 
carminatives  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftom- 
ed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors;  they  oftentimes 
relieve  flatulent  complaints  and 
colics,  wheres  the  common  cor- 
dials have  little  effect  :  the  dofe 
is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 
Several  preparations  of  this  kind 
have  been  offered  to  the  public 
under  the  name  of  Daffy's  elixir  : 
the  two  here  defcribed  are  equal 
to  any,  and  fuperior  to  moft  of 
them.  The  laft  in  particular  is 
a  very  ufeful  addition  to  the  caftor 
oil,  in  order  to  t3ke  off  its  mawkiih 
taitc  :    aftd    coinciding    with    the 


virtues  of  the  oil,  it  is  therefore 
much  preferable  to  brandy,  fhrub, 
and  fuch  like  liquors,  which  are 
often  found  neceffary  to  make 
the  oil  fit  on  the  ftomach. 

TINCTURA    SERPENTA- 

RLE. 

Lond, 

Tindure  of  Snake-  root. 

Take  of 

Virginian  faake  root,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnake  root,  two  oun- 
ces ; 
Cochineal,  one  drachm  ; 
Proof-fpirit,   two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft    for    four   days,   and   thea 
ftrain  the  tincture. 

The  tincture  of  fnake-root  was 
in  a  former  pharmacopoeia  directed 
to  be  prepared  with  the  tinftura 
falis  tartari,  which  being  now  ex- 
punged, it  was  propofed  to  the 
college  to  employ  rectified  fpirit  ; 
but  as  the  heat  of  thi  s  fpirit  prevents 
the  medicine  from  being  taken  in 
fo  large  a  dofe  as  it  might  other- 
wife  be,  a  weaker  fpirit  was 
chofen.  The  tincture  made  iti 
this  menflruum,  which  extracts 
the  whole  virtues  of  the  root,  may 
be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a 
fpoonful  or  more  every  five  or  fix 
hours;  and  to  this  extent  it  often 
operates  as  an  ufeful  diaphore- 
tic. 
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TINCTURA   VALERIANA. 

IjOiuI. 
Tir.clure  of  Valerian. 

Take  of 

The    root  of  wild   valerian,   in 
ccnrfe  powder,  four  ounces  j 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
DigHi  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  a  pretty  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fuf- 
ficiently  extradt  its  virtues. 
The  tincture  proves  of  a  deep 
colour,  and  confiderably  firong 
of  the  valerian  ;  though  it  has 
not  been  found  to  anfwer  fo  well 
in  the  cure  of  epileptic  diforders 
'as  the  root  in  fubftance,  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  powder,  or  bolus. 
The  dofe  of  the  tincture  is,  from 
Jialf  a  fpoonful  to  a  fpoonful  or 
snore,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

TINCTURA     VALERIANAE 
AMMONIATA. 
Lond. 

Ammoniated  Tinclure  of  Valerian. 

Take  of 

The    root  of  wild    valerian  in 

coarie  powder,  four  ounces  ; 
Compound    ipirit   of   ammowrd, 

two  uints.  o 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA    VALERIANAE 
AMMONIATA,  vulgo  TINC- 
TURA VALERIANAE  VO- 
LATILE. 
Eifin. 
Amr'iornr.trd    Tin  Mure  of  Valerian, 
commonly    called    Volatile   tinc- 
ture oj  Valerian. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces; 
Spirit  oi  ammonia,  one  pound. 


Macerate    for  fix  days  in  a  clofc- 
vdl'el,  and  ftrain. 

The  nrenftrua  here  employed 
are  excellent,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  the  virtues 
of  the  valerian,  which  in  fome 
cafes  wants  an  aififtance  of  this 
kind.  The  dofe  may  be  a  tea- 
fpaonful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI,   five 
HELLEBORI  ALBI. 

Edinb. 

Tinclure   of    Veratrum,    or    white 

Hellebore. 

Take  of 

White    hellebore    root,     eight 

ounces'.; 
Proof- fpirit,   two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digefl  them  together  for  ten  days, 
and  filter  thiongh  paper. 

This  tinclure  is  fometime3  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and 
as  an  emetic  in  apoplectic  and 
manincal  diforders.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  fo  managed,  as  to  prove 
a  poweiful  alterative  and  deobftru- 
ent,  in  cafes  where  milder  re- 
medies have  little  effect  ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  caution  is  requifite 
in  its  ufe  :  the  dofe,  at  firil, 
ought  to  be  only  a  few  drops  ;  if 
coniiderable,  it  proves  violently  e- 
mctic  or  cathartic. 

ACIDUM   VITRIOLI    A  RO- 
MA TICUM,  vuleo  ELIXIR 
VITRIOLI  ACIDUM. 

Edinb. 
Aromatic  acid  of  vitriol,  commonly 
called  Slid  Elixir  oj  Vitriol. 

Take  of. 

Rectified    fpirit    of    wine,   two 
pound?  ; 
Drop  into  it  by  little  and  little  fix 
ounces 
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ounces  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  digeft 
the  mixture  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  in  a  cloi'e  vcffel  for  three 
days,   and  then  add  of 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Ginger,  one  ounce. 

Digeft,  again  in  a  clofe  veiTcl  for 
iix  days,  and  then  filter  the 
tincture  through  paper  in  a  glafs 
funnel. 

The  intention  in  this  procefs 
is,  to  obtain  a  tincture  of  aromatic 
vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  com- 
bined with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  vitriolic  aeid.  When  the 
tincture  is  firfl  drawn  with  vinous 
fpirit,  and  the  acid  added  after- 
wards, the  acid  precipitates  great 
part  of  what  the  fpirit  had  before 
taken  up :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  the 
fpirit  immediately  before  the  ex- 
traction, it  prevents  the  diffolution 
of  all  that  it  would  have  precipi- 
tated by  the  former  way  of  treat- 
ment ;  by  previoufly  uniting  the 
acid  and  the  vinous  fpirit  together 
by  digeftion,  the  inconvenience  is 
fomewhat  lefTened. 

This  is  a  valuable  medicine  in 
weaknefs  and  relaxations  of  the 
ilomach,  and  decays  of  conftituriou, 
particularly  in  thofe  which  proceed 
from  irregularities,  which  are  ac- 
companied with  flow  febrile  fymp- 
toms,  or  which  follow  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  intermittents.  It  frequent- 
ly fucceeds  after  bitters  and  aro- 
matics  by  themfelves  had  availed 
nothing  ;  and  indeed,  great  part 
of  its  virtues  depend  on  the  vi- 
triolic acid  ;  which,  barely  diluted 
with  water,  has  in  theie  cafes, 
where  the  flomach  could  bear  the 
acidity,  produced  happy  effects. 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Medkifia 
Gynuiajlica)  that  he  was  recover- 
ed by  Mynficht's  dixir,  which 
was  formerly  the   came    of    this 


compound,  from  an  extreme  decay 
of  conllilution,  and  continual 
retchings  to  vomit.  It  may  be 
given  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty  drops  or  more,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  at  fuch  times  as-  the 
ftomach  is  molt  empty.  It  is  very 
ufefully  conjoined  with  the  bark, 
both  as  covering  its  difagreeable 
tafte  and  coinciding  with  its  vir- 
tues. 

SPIRITUS    JiTHERIS    Vr- 

TRIOLICI    AROMATICUS, 

vuigo     ELIXIR    VITRIOL! 

DULCE. 

Edinb.^ 

Aromatic  fpirit    of    vitriolic    ether, 

commonly   called   Sweet   Elixir 

of  Vitriol. 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
tincture  aromatica;  except  that, 
in  place  of  the  vinous  fpirit;, 
fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether  is  employ- 
ed. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons 
whofe  ftomachs  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  foregoing  .a'cid  elixir  ;  to 
the  tafte,  it  is  gratefully  aromatic, 
without  any  perceptible  acidity* 
The  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here 
directed,  occalions  little  or  no 
precipitation  on  adding  it  to  the 
tincture. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was 
formerly  in  great  efleem  under 
the  title  of  Vigan?s  "volatile  elixir 
of  -vitriol;  the  compoiuion  of 
which  was  firlr.  communicated  to* 
the  public  in  the  Pharmacopeia 
refonnata.  It  is  prepared  by  di« 
gelling  fomevolatilefpirits  of  vitriol 
upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  dried 
mint  haves  till  the  liquor  has  ac- 
quired a  fine  green  colour.  If 
the  fpirit,  as  it  frequently  dottu, 
-  partakes    too    iiiuch    of  the  acid, 
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this  colour  will  not  fucceed  :  in 
fuch  cafe,  it  mould  be  rectified  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  fixed  alka- 
liflc  fait. 

TINCTURA  ZINZIBERIS. 

Loud. 

Tindure  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  powdered,  two  ounces  j 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds, 

Digcil  in  a  gentle  heat  for   eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

ThiS  fimplc  tincture  of  ginger 
is  a  warm  cordial,  and  is  rather  in- 
tended as  a  ufeful  addition,  in  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  or  two,  to 
purging  mixtures,  than  for  being 
ufed  alone. 

TINCTURA  COLOCYNTHI- 
DIS. 

Suec. 
TinHure  of  Colocynth. 

Take  of 

Colocynth,  cat  fmall,  and  freed 
from  the  feeds,  one  ounce  ; 

Anifeed,  one  drachm  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  fourteen  ounces. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain 

through  paper. 

In  this  tincture  we  have  the 
ac\ive  purgative  power  of  the 
colocynth.  And  although  it  be 
feldom  ufed  as  a  cathartic  by  it- 
felf,  yet  even  in  fmall  quantity  it 
may  be  advantageoully  employed 
to  brifken  the  operation  of  others. 

TINCTURA  QUASSIA. 

Suec. 

TitiStm  ofgufijb. 

Tbke  of 

OijafTia,  bmifedj  two  ounces  > 


Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  an 
half. 
Digefl    for  three  day?,  and   then 
ftrain  through  paper. 

By  proof  fpirit  the  medical  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  the  fenfible 
qualities  of  the  quaffia,  are  readily 
extracted  ;  and  under  this  form 
it  may  be  advantageoufly  employ- 
ed for  anfwering  different  purpofea 
in  medicine. 

TINCTURA  LACCiE. 

Suec. 
Tint! itre  of  Lac. 

Take  of 

Gum  lac,  powdered,  one  ounce  j 

Myrrh,  three  drachms  ; 

Spirit    of  fcurvy-grafs,    a   pint 
and  an  half. 
Digefl   in    a  fand   heat  for  three 

days ;    after    which,    ftrain   off 

the  tin&ure  for  ufe. 

This  tin&ure  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  ftrengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings-  and  fcorbutic 
exulcerations  of  them  ;  it  may  be 
fitted  for  ufe  with  thefe  intentions, 
by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes, 
or  the  like.  Some  recommend  it 
internally  againll  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, and  as  a  corroborant  in 
gleets,  female  weakneffes,  &c.  Its 
warmth,  pungency,  and  maoifeflly 
ailringent  bitteri/h  talle,  point  out 
its  virtues  in  thefc  cafes  to  be  con- 
liJerable,  though  common  prac- 
tice among  us  has  not  yet  lcccived 
it. 
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TINCTURA  NUCIS  VO-  Vitriolic  ether,  four  ounces. 

.    MICE.  Digeit  for  three  days   in  a   veffcl 

Rofs.  accurately     clofe'd,      frequently 

Ttnfturc  of  Nux  Vomica.  lhaking    the    veflll,     and    after 

this  ftrain  through  paper.     t 
Take  of 

Nux  vomica,    an    Ounce  and    a  The     tincture    of    amber    was 

half ;  formerly     prepared      with      recti- 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pounds.  fied   fpirit  of  wine  :   but  the  men- 

J)igeft   for    fome    days,   and    then  ftruum      here      directed     gives    a 

itraia  it.  more  complete  folution,  and  forma 

a  more  elegant  and  active  tincture. 
The  nux  vomica,  a  very  ac-  It  poffefles-  the  whole  virtues 
tive  vegetable,  has  of  late,  as  of  the  concrete  ;  and  although 
we  have  already  had  occafion  it  has  no  place  in  our  Pharma- 
to  obferve,  been  introduced  into  copceia,  yet  it  is  a  valuable  pie- 
practice  for  the  cure  of  intermit-  paration  of  amber.  It  has  been 
tents  and  of  contagious  dyfenr  recommended  in  a  variety- of  af- 
ttry.  In  thefe  affections  it  may  fections,  p'afticulaily  thofe  of  the 
be  employed  under  the  form  of  nervous  kind,  as  hyfterical  and 
tincture  as  we'd  as  in  fubilance  ;  epileptic  complaints.  It  may  be 
and  in  this  way  it  moil  readily  taken  in  doles  of  from  a  f«vv 
admits  of  being  combined  with  drops  to  the  extent  of  a  tea- 
other  articles,  either  as  adju-  fpoonful  in  a  gla'Ts  of  wine  or  any 
vantia  or  corrigentia.  fimilar  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  SUCC1NI. 

■     TinSure  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Yellow   amber,    powdered,    one 
ounce  ; 
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MISTURA   CAMPHORATA. 

Lond. 
Camphorated  Mixture* 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm ;. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  little  ; 

Double- refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Rub   the    camphor    nrft    with  the 

fpirit    of  wine,   then    with  the 

fugar  %  laftly,  add  the  water  by 

degrees,  and  drain  the  mixture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhi- 
bited in  a  folid  ftate,  it  is  fre- 
quently alfo  advantageous  to 
employ  it  as  diffufed  in  watery 
fluids  ;  and  with  this  intention 
the  prefent  formula  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  mod  fimple,  the  union 
being  effected  merely  by  the 
aid  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpfrit 
of  wine  and  a  little  fugar.  The 
form  of  emulfion  in  which  tlie 
anion  is  effected,  by  triturating 
she  camphor  with  a  few  almonds, 
is  much  fuperior  to  this  ;  for 
the  unctuous  quality  of  the  al- 
irorids  fervgs  in  a  coaliderabla  de- 
cree   to    cover   the    pungency    of 


the  camphor,  without  diminifhingj 
its  activity,  (See  Emulsio  Ca-m- 
phorata).  Camphor,  under 
the  prefent  form  as  well  as  that 
of  emulfion,  is  very  ufeful  in 
fevers,  taken  to  the  extent  of  a 
table- fpoonful  every  three  or 
four  hours.  It  is  a  curious  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  which  the  London 
college  has  ordered  5  more  efpe- 
cially.  fince  in  a  former  edition 
the  quantity  of  fpirit  was  fpect- 
fied,  viz.  ten  drops. 

MISTURA  CRETACEA, 

Land. 
Chalk  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ; 
Double- refined        fugar,         fb* 

drachms  ; 
Gum  Arabic,    powdered,     one 

ounce  ; 
Di Rilled  water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them. 

POTIO  CRETACEA.  ' 
EdM. 

Chalk   rotkm. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ; 
Piueliieuued  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 
Mucilage 
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Mucilage    of  gum  Arabic,  two 

ounces. 
Rub    them  together,   and  add  by 

degrees, 
Water,  two  pounds  and  an  half; 
Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces. 

These  two  preparations  agree 
pretty  much  both  in  their  name 
and  in  their  nature  ;  but  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  college  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  from 
containing  a  proportion  of  cin- 
namon water,  by  which  the  difa- 
greeable  taft-e  of  the  chalk  is  ta- 
ken o*ff. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a  pre- 
paration of  this  kind  flood  among 
the  decoctions,  and  the.  chalk, 
was  directed  to  be  boiled  with 
the  water  and  gum  :  by  the  pre- 
sent formula,  the  chalk  is  much 
more  completely  fufpended  by 
the  mucilage  and  fugar  ;  which 
lafl  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture  an 
agreeable  tafte.  It  is  proper  to 
employ  the  fincft  fugar,  as  the  re- 
dundant acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds 
might  form  with  the  chalk  a  kind 
of  earthy  fak. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  form  of 
exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufe- 
ful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifing 
from,  or  accompanied  with,  aci- 
dity in  the  piimae  viae.  It  is 
frequently  employed  in  diarrhoea 
proceeding  from  that  caufe.  The 
mucilage  not  only  ferves  to  keep 
the  chalk  uniformly  diffufed,  but 
alfo  improves  its  virtues  by  fheath- 
in g-  the  internal  furface  of  the  in- 
teltines.  The  dofe  of  this  medi- 
cine requires  no.  nicety.  It  may 
be  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  pound 
or^wo  in  the  courfe  of  a  day. 


MISTURA  MOSCHrYTA. 

Mujl  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Mufk,  two  fcruples  ; 
•Gum  Arabic,  powdered, 
Double   refined    fugar,   of  e*ck 

one  drachm  ; 
Rofe- water,  fix  ounces  by  msa-= 
fure. 

Rub  the  nrafe  firfl:  with  the  fu- 
gar, then  with  the  gum,  ami 
add  the  rofe  water  by  degrees. 

This  bad  formerly  the  name 
of  Julepum  e  metfehs,  and  was  in- 
tended as  an  improvement  upora 
the  Ifyfterk  julep  with  mufk  of 
Bates.  Orange-flower  water  isv 
directed  by  that  author-;  and  in- 
deed this  more  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  mufk  than  rofe-water  : 
but  as  the  former  k  difficultly 
procurable  in  perfection,  the  lat- 
ter is  here  preferred.  The  julep 
appears  turbid  at  firft  1  on  (land- 
ing a  little  time,  it  depofites  a 
brown  powder,  and  becomes  clear, 
but  at  the  fame  time  lofes  great 
part  of  its  virtue.  This  inconve-, 
nience  may  be  prevented  by  tho- 
roughly grinding  the  malk  with 
gum  Arabic  before  the  addition 
of  the  water  ;  by  means  of  the 
gum,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
mufk  is  made  to  remain  fufpended 
in  the  water.  Volatile  fpirits  are 
in  many  cales  an  ufeful  addition  to 
mill,  and  likewife  enabla  water 
to  keep  fomewhat  more  of  the 
mufk  diffolved  than  it  would  other- 
wife  retain. 

LAC  AMYGDALAE. 

Land. 
Almond  Milk. 

Tske  of 

Sweet  almonds,   one  ounce  and 
an  half , 

Boubls* 
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Double -refined    fugar,    half  an 

ounce  ; 
Diftilled  water,  two  pints. 
JJeat  the  almonds  with  the   fugar  ; 
then,     rubbing   them    together, 
iadd   by  degrees  th«  water,   and 
,£train  the  liquor. 

EMULSIO   COMMUNIS. 

Ed }ri. 


Common  Emulfion* 

Take  of 

Sweet  almond?,  one  ounce  ; 
Common     water,     two    pounds 
aad  a  half. 

J3eat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a 
flone  mortar,  and  gradually 
pour  on  them  the  common  vva- 
ter,  working  the  whole  well 
together  j  then  {train  off  the  li- 
quor. 

EMULSIO  ARABICA. 

Edin. 
Arabic  EmU'Jlon. 

This    is  made  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  preceding  ;   only  adding, 
while  beating  the  almonds, 
Mucilage     of     gum    arabic, 
two  ounces. . 

All  thefe  ma}'  be  confidered 
as  poffeffing  nearly  the  fame  qua- 
lities. But  of  the  three  the  laft 
is  the  moll  powerful  demulcent. 

Great  care  (hould  be  taken,  that 
the  almonds  be  not  become  ran- 
cid by  keeping  ;  which  will  not 
only  tender  th^  emulfion  extreme- 
ly unpleafant,  a  circumllance  of 
great  confeqnence  in  a  medicine 
that  requires  to  he  taken  in  large 
quantities,  but  likewife  give  it 
injunou:;  qualities. 

Thefe    liquors    are    principally 

\iffd  for  diluting  and  obtunding  a- 

crimonious   humours  :    particularly 

n   beat  of   urine,  and  tlranguriea 


arifing  either  from  a  natural  {harp- 
nefs  of  the  juices,  or  from  the 
operation  of  cantharides,  and 
other  irritating  medicines:  in~ 
thefe  cafes,  they  are  to  be  drank 
frequently,  to  the  quantity  of  half 
a  pint  or  more  at  a  time. 

Some  have  prdered  emulfions 
to  be  boiled,  with  a  view  to  de- 
prive them  of  fome  imaginary 
crudity  ;  but  by  this  procefs  they 
quickly  ceafe  to  be  emulfions, 
the  oil  feparating  from  the  water, 
and  floating  diftinctly  on  the  fur- 
face.  Acids  and  vinous  fpirits 
produce  a  like  decompofition. 
On  (landing  alfo  for  fome  days, 
without  addition,  the  oily  matter 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  top, 
not  in  a '  pure  form,  but  like 
thick  cream.  Thefe  experiments 
prove  the  compohtion  of  the 
emulfions  made  from  the  oily 
feeds  of  kernels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  point  out  fome  cautions  to 
be  attended  to  in  their  prepara- 
tion and  ufe. 

EMULSIO   CAMPHORATA. 

Edin. 
Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  fcruple  ; 
Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  ten  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  dram; 
Water,  fix  ounces. 

This  is  to  be  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  common  emul- 
fion. 

This  ia  a  much  better  prepara- 
tion for  exhibiting  camphor  in  a 
liquid  form  than  the  miflura  cam- 
phorala  above  described,  the  al« 
monds  being  an  excellent  medium 
not  only  for  dividing  the  cam- 
phor, but  for  keeping  it  fufpended 
in  the  water. 
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LAC  AMMONIACL 
Lond. 

Ammoniacum  Milk. 

Take  of 

Ammoniacum,  two  drachms ; 
Diftilled  water,  half  a  pint. 

Rub  the  gum-refin  with  the  wa- 
ter, gradually  poured  on,  until 
it  becomes  a  milk. 

In  the  f*me  manner  may  be  made 
a  milk  of  afafetida,  and  of  the 
reft  of  the  gum-refins. 

The  ammoniacum  milk  is  ufed 
for  promoting  expectoration,  in 
humoural  afthmas,  and  coughs. 
It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity 
of  two  fpoonful8  twice  a  day. 

The  lac  afafetida?  is  employed 
in  fpafmodical,  hyllerical,  and 
other  nervous  affections ;  and  it 
is  alfo  frequently  ufed  under  the 
form  of  injection.  It  anfwers  the 
fame  purpofe  as  afafetida  in  fub- 
ftance. 

SPIRITUS    jETHERIS     VI- 
TRIOL1CI  COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  vitriolic    ether,     two 

pounds ; 
Oil  of  wine,  three  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

This  is  fuppo.fed  to  be,  if  not 
precifely  the  fame,  at  leaft  very 
nearly,  the  celebrated  Liquor  ano- 
dynus  mlneralis  of  Hoffman.  We 
learn  from  his  own  writings,  that 
the  liquor  which  he  thus  denomi- 
nated, was  formed  of  dulcified 
fpirit  of  vitriol  and  the  aromatic 
oil  which  arifes  after  it ;  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  in  what  propor* 
tions  thefe  were  combined.  It 
has  been  highly  extolled  as  an 
anodyne   and   antifpafmodic  medi- 


cine :  and  with  thefe  intentions  it 
is  frequently  employed  in  prac- 
tice. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONITE  COMn 

PO  SITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints ; 
Effential  oil  of  lemon, 

nutmeg,  of  each 
two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

This  differs  almoft  only  in  name 
from  the  following. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONLE  A- 
ROMATICUS,  vulgo  SPI- 
RITUS SALINUS  ARO* 
MAT1CUS. 

Edin. 
Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia^  com- 
monly   called     Saline     aromatic 
fpirit. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Diftilled  oil   of  rofemary,   one 

drachm  and  a  half; 
Diftilled  oil  of  lemon-peel,   one 
drachm. 
Mix  them  that   the   oils  may  be 
diffolved. 

By  the  method  here  direcled, 
the  oils  are  as  completely  diffolved 
as  when  diftillation  is  employed. 

Volatile  falts,  thus  united  witli 
aromatics,  are  not  only  more  a- 
greeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife 
more  acceptable  to  the  ftomach, 
and  lefs  acrimonious  than  in  their 
pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing 
compofitions  turn  out  excellent 
ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good. 
The  dofe  is  from  five  or  fix  drops 
to  fixty  or  more. 

SFL- 
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SPIRITUS  AMMONIA  SUC- 
CINATES. 
Land. 
Sacculated  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Alkohol,  one  ounce  ; 
Water  of  pure  ammonia,   four 
ounces,  by  meafute ; 
""Rectified  oil  cf  amber,  onefcru- 

Sope,  ten  grains. 
X)igett  the  fope  and  oil  of  amber 
in  the  alkohol  till  they  be  dif- 
folved ;  then  add  the  water  of 
pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  by 
Shaking. 

Tass  compofition  is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  been  long  in 
great  efteem,  particularly  for 
iuielling  to  in  lowneffes  and  faint- 
ings,  under  the  name  of  Eau  de 
luce.  It  is  not  quite  limpid,  for 
the  oil  of  amber  diffolves  only  im- 
perfectly in  the  fpirit  :  and  if  the 
volatile  fpirit  be  not  exceedingly 
ilrong,  fcarcely  any  of  the  oil  will 
be  imbibed. 

The  Eau  de  luce  is  not  only  ufed 
with  the  view  of  making  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  nofe,  but  is  taken 
Internally  in  the  farite  cafes.  It 
lias  likewise  of  'ate  been  celebrated 
as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
Tdttle-fnake,  when  ufed  internal- 
ly, and  applied  externally  to  the 
wounded  part. 

SPIRITUS     CAMPHORA- 
TUS. 

Lend. 

Camphorated  Spirit. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  four  ounces ; 

Rectified    fpirit    of  wine,    two 
pint*-; 
Mix  I  hero,    ff>  that  the   camphor 

Bijiv  be  diiLIvtd. 


SPIRITUS    VINOSUS  CAM- 
PHORATUS. 

Edinb. 
Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 
Rectified   fpirit   of    wine,    one 
pound. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  diffolved. 

It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a  double, 
triple,  &c.  proportion  of  cam- 
phor. 

These  folutions  of  camphor  arc 
employed  chiefly  for  external  nfes, 
againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
nurobneffes,  inflammations,  for  dif- 
cufling  tumors,  preventing  gan- 
grenes, or  reftraining  their  pro- 
grefs.'  They  are  too  pungent  to  be 
exhibited  internally,  even  when 
diluted,  nor  does  the  dilution 
fucceed  well}  for  on  the  admixture 
of  aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor 
gradually  feparates  and  runs  to- 
gether into  little  maffes. 

Hoffman,  Rotben,  and  others, 
mention  a  camphorated  fpirit  not 
fubject  to  thia  inconvenience.  It 
is  prepared  by  grinding  the  cam- 
phor with  fomewhat  more  than  an 
equal  weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
then  adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
proof-fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  diftillation.  This 
fpirit  was  propofed  to  be  received 
iitfo  our  pharmacopoeias,  under 
the  title  of  Spiritus  camphora  tar- 
tarij'atus  ;  but  on  trial,  it  did  not 
anlVer  expe&ution  :  fome  of  the 
camphor  rifes  with  the  fpirit  in  dif- 
tillation, though  but  a  fmail  quan- 
tity ;  whence,  mixed  with  a  large 
portion  of  water,  it  does  not  fenfi- 
bly  render  it  turbid  ;  but  in  a  pro- 
per quantity,  it  exhibits  the  fame 
appearance  as  the  more  common 
camphorated  fpirit:  it  did  not 
appear, 
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appear,  that  fplrit  diffilled  from 
camphor,  with  or  without  the  al- 
kaline fait,  differed  at  all  in  this 
refpeft. 

The  moll  convenient  method  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ule,  feem3  to 
be  by  the  mediation  of  almonds, 
or  of  mucilages  ;  triturated  with 
thefe,  it  readily  mixea  with  water 
into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  at  the 
fame  time  that  its  pungency  is.  con- 
fiderably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be 
commodioufly  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  draught,  expreffed 
oils  totally  dtffolving  it. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM. 

Rdin. 

Gampfmrated   Oil. 

Take  of 

Frefh  olive  oil,  two  ounces  j 
Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix   them   fo  that  the   camphor 
may  be  diffolved. 

This  is  deSgned  for  external 
purpofes,  and  is  ufefulagainft.  burns, 
bruifes,  rheumatic  pains,  &e. 


EMULSIO    OLEOSA     SIM- 
FLEX. 

Gen. 
Simple  oily  Emulfion. 

Take  of 

Almond  oil,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup   of    marfh    mallows,    an 
ounce  and  a  half; 

Gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Spring  water,  fix  ounces.  > 
Mix,    and   make    art   emuliioa  ac» 

sording  to  art. 


EMULSIO  OLEOSA  VOLA- 
TILE. 

Gen. 

Volatile  oily  Emuljion* 

Take  of 

Almond   oil,    an    ounce    and  a 

half; 
Syrup    of    marlh    m-allow,    one 

ounce ; 
Gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  % 
Volatile  alkali,  one  drachm  j 
Spring  water,  feven  ounces. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  are  elegant  and 
convenient  modes  of  exhibiting 
oil  internally  ;  a*id  under  thefe 
forms  it  is  often  advantageoully 
employed  in  cafes  of  cough,  hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  fimilar  affections.  By 
means  of  the  alkali,  a  more  in- 
timate union  of  oil  with  water  is 
obtained  than  can  be  had  with  the 
intermedium  either  of  fyrup  or 
vegetable  mucilage  ;  and  in  fome 
cafes,  the  alkali  contributes  both 
to  anfwer  the  intention  in  view,, 
and  to  prevent  the  oil  from  excit~ 
ing  ficknefs:  But  in  other  in- 
fiances,  the  pungency  which  it  im- 
parts is  difagreeable  to  the  patient* 
and  unfavourable  to  the  difeafc. 
According  to  thefe  circumftances, 
therefore,  where  an  oily  mixture 
is  to  be  employed,  the  pra£titione? 
will  have  recourfe  either  to  the  on§ 
or  the  other  formula. 

JULAPIUM  ACIDUiVL 

Gen. 
'  Acid  jfulep. 


Take  of 

Weak    vitriolic     acid*      three 
drachms  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  three  ounces  ; 

Spring  water3  two  pounds- 
Mix  them. 
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In  this  ftate,  the  vitriolic  acid 
is  fufSciently  diluted  to  be  taken 
with  eafe  in  considerable  dofes. 
And  it  may  thus  be  advanta^e- 
oufly  employed  in  various  affec- 
tions ;  concerning  which  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  make 
fome  remarks  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  which  are  to  be  an- 
fwered,  either  by  its  action  on 
the  ftomach,  or  on  the  fyftem  in 
general. 

JULAPIUM-  iETHEREUM. 

Gen. 

Ether  Julep 

Take  of 

Pure  vitriolic  ether,  two  fcru- 
ples  ; 

Sprang  water,  fix  ounces  ; 

Refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Although  it  is  in  general 
proper  that  ether  mould  be  diluted 
only  when  it  is  to  be  immediately 
ufed,  yet  it  is  fometimes'necellary 
that  it  flio'ild  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  patient  in  the  ftate  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken.  In  fuch  inftances 
the  prefent  formula  is  a  veiy  pro- 
per one  ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
little  fugar  tends  both  to  cover 
the  pungency  of  the  ether  in  the 
mouth,  and  to  retain  it  in  a  ftate 
of  mixture  with  the  water. 

JULAPIUM  SUCCINATUM. 

Gen. 

Ainber  jfuhp* 

Take  of 

TincVre      of       amber,      two 
drachms  ; 

Refined  fu  >ar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Spring  water,  fix  ounces. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

U>iDtR  this  form,    lac    tii.d'Jie 


of  amber  is  fo  far  diluted  and  fweet- 
ened,  as  to  form  an  agreeable  mix- 
ture ;  and  in  this  manner  it 
may  often  be  advantageoufly 
employed  for  counteracting  ner- 
vous affe&ions,  and  anfwering  thofe 
other  purpofes  for  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  this  article 
is  had  recourfe  to  in  practice. 

MIXTURA  SAUNA. 

Succ. 

Saline  Mixture,  or  Julrp. 

Take  of 

Fixt     vegetable     alkali,    three 

drachms  ; 
River  water,  half  a  pound. 
To  this  lixivum  add, 

Lemon  juice,   half  a  pound,   or 

as    much    as    is   fufficient    to 

faturate  the  alkali  ; 
Syrup   of  black   currants;    one 

ounce. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
ferred in  febrile  difeafes  as  a 
means  of  promoting  a  flig-ht  dit- 
ch arge  by  the  furface  :  For  where 
the  fkin  is  parched  with  great  in- 
creafed  heat,  it  generally  operates 
as  a  gentle  diaphoretic.  It  often 
alio  promotes  a  difcharge  by  urine, 
and  is  frequently  employed  to  re- 
ftrjin  vomiting.  With  thele  in- 
tentions it  is  in  daily  ufe  among  us, 
although  it  has  no  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias, from  its  being  entirely 
an  extemporaneous  preienption. 

S0LUT10       M1NERALIS 
ARSENICL 

Mineral  Saluiun  of  Jrfcnic. 

Take  of 

White  arfenic,  reJuccd  to  a  fub- 

tile  powder, 
Fix'  d     vegetable     alkali,    each 

ftxty-four  grains  ; 
Diftilled  water,  half  a  pint. 

Put 
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Put  them  into  a  florentme  flafk, 
and  let  this  he  placed  in  a  fand 
heat,  fo  that  the  water  may  boil 
gently  till  the  arfenic  be  com- 
pletely diflolved  ;  then  add  to 
the  folution  when  cold  half  an 
ounce  of  fpirit  of  lavender,  and 
as  much  diftilled  water  as  to 
make  the  folution  amount  to  a 
pint. 

For  the  introduction  of  this  re- 
medy we  are  indebted  to  Dr 
Fowler  of  Stafford.  We  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  mention  it 
when  treating  of  arfenic  in  the 
Materia  Medica  :  and  we  then  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  it  be  not  precifely 
the  fame,  it  is  at  leait  fuppofed  to 
be  very  analogous  to  a  remedy 
which  has  had  a  very  extenfive 
fale  in  fome  parts  of  England 
under  the  name  of  the  Tajfcicfs 
ague  drop;  and  which  has  been 
employed  with  very  great  fuccefs 
in  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermit- 
tents 5 .  but    whether   the   prefent 


formula  in  any  degree  approaches 
to  the  taftelefs  ague  drop  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
concurring  teltimony  of  many 
eminent  practitioners,  that  it  is 
equally  fuccefsful  in  combating 
intermittents.  For  this  purpofe 
it  is  given,  According  to  the  age 
and  other  circumftances  of  the 
patient,  in  dofes  of  from  two  to> 
twenty  drops,  once,  twice,  or 
ofterier,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  : 
And  its  ufe  has  been  found  to  be 
attended  with  remarkable  fuccefs, 
although  with  fome  patients  even 
very  fmall  dofes  have  been  found 
to  excite  levere  vomiting.  Befidea 
distinctly  marked  intermittents, 
this  folution  has  alfo  been  fome- 
times  fuccefsful  in  obftinate  pe- 
riodical headachs,  and  in  cutaneous 
affections  of  the  leprous  kind,  re- 
fitting every  other  mode  of  cure  5 
and  in  every  cafe  where  arfenic 
can  be  employed  witli  fafety  oif 
advantage  internally,  this  prep'ara» 
tion  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
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SYRUPS, 


SYRUPS  are  faturated  folu- 
tions  of  fugar,  made  in  water, 
or  the  watery  or  vinous  infuiions,  or 
in  juices.  They  were  formerly 
confidered  as  medicines  of  much 
greater  importance  than  they  are 
thought  to  be  at  prefent.  Sy- 
rups and  diftilied  waters  were  for 
force  ages  ufed  as  the  greatefl 
alteratives;  infomuch  that  the 
evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour 
was  never  attempted,  till  by  a 
due  courfe  of  tht.fe  it  had  full 
been  luppofed  to  be  regularly 
prepared  for  expulfion.  Hence 
iirofe  the  exuberant  collection  of 
both,  which  we  meet  with  in 
pharmacopoeias.  As  multitudes 
of  d;  (til  led  waters  have  been 
compounded  from  materials  unlit 
to  give  any  virtue  over  the  helm  ; 
fo  numbers  oi  iyiups  have  been 
orepured  from  ingredients,  'which 
in  this  Form  cannot  be  taken  in 
i'.fbcient  d'ofes  to  exert  their  vir- 
tues:  for  two  thirds  of  a  fyrup 
!  It  of  fugr.r,  and  greatefl  part 
ol  the  remaining  third  is  an  a- 
cmeoui  flnul. 


Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 
garded as  convenient  vehicles  for 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  ;  and 
are  ufed  for  fweetening  dtaughts 
and  juleps,  for  reducing  powders 
into  bolufes,  pills,  or  electuaries, 
and  other  iimilar  pmpofes.  Some 
likewife  may  not  improperly  be 
confidered  as  medicines  them- 
Felves  ;  as  thofe  of  faffron,  buck- 
thorn berries,  and  fome  others. 

To  the  chapter  on  fyrups  the 
London  college,  in  their  pharma- 
copoeia, have  premiled  the  follow- 
ing general  obfervations. 

In  the  making  of  fyrups,  where- 
we  have  not  directed  either  the 
weight  of  the  fugar,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  fnonld  be  dt&slved, 
this  is  to  be  the  rule  : 
Take  of 

Double  refined   fugar,   twenty- 
nine  ounces ; 

Any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint. 
Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  liquor,  in 

a  water  bath  ;   then   let   it    alidt- 

for     twenty-four    hours;     take 

off  the  fcum,  and  pour  off  the 
fyrup 
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fyrup   from   the  feces,  if  there 
be  any. 

Thr  following  are  the  general 
rules  which  have  commonly  been 
given  with  refpett  to  preparation 
of  fyrups. 

I. 
All  the  rales  laid   down   for   ma- 
king decoctions  are   likevvife   to 
be    obierved    in    the    decoctions 
for    fyrups.       Vegetables,    both 
for    decoctions    and      infufion?, 
ought    to    be   dry,    unlefs   they 
are  exprefsly  ordered  otherwife. 
II. 
In   both    the    London  and    Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias,  only  the 
pureft    or  double-refined    fugar 
is  allowed. 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boil- 
ing, it  has  been  cuftomary  to  per- 
form the  clarification  with  whites 
of  eggs  after  the  iugar  had  been  . 
diffolved  in  the  decoction  of  the 
vegetable.  This  method  is  appa- 
rently injurious  to  the  prepara- 
tion ;  fince  not  only  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  iugar  are  thus  dis- 
charged, but  a  coniiderable  part 
likewiie  of  the  medicinal  matter, 
which  the  water  had  before  ta- 
ken up  from  the  ingredients,  is 
ieparated  along  with  .them.  Nor 
indeed  is  the  clarification  and  de- 
fpumation  of  the  fugar,  by  itfelf, 
very  advifable  ;  for  its  purification 
by  this  procefs  is  not  fo  perfect  as 
might  be  expected  :  after  it  has 
undergone  this  procefs,  the  re- 
finers [fill  feparate  from  it  a  quan- 
tity of  oily  matter,  which  is  dif- 
agreeabie  to  weak  ftornachs.  It 
appears  therefore  molt  eligible  to 
employ  fine  fugar  for  all  the  fy- 
,rups ;  even  the  purgat.ve  ones 
(which  have  been  ufually  made 
with  coarfe  fugar,  as  fomewhat 
coinciding  with  their  intention) 
not   excepted  ;    for,  as   purgative 


medicines  are  in  general  ungrate- 
ful to  the  lt.3r.-nch,  it  is  certainly 
improper  to  employ  an  addition 
which  increafes  their  offenfivenefs. 

III. 
Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar  i.j 
not  expreffed,  twenty-nine  oun- 
ces are  to  be  taken  in  every 
pint  of  liquor.  The  fugar  is  to 
be  reduced  into  powder,  an.l 
di'fulved  in  the  liquor  by  the 
hea-t  of  a  wa^er  bath,  unlefs  or- 
dered otherwife. 

Although  in  the  formula  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  lyrups,  a  double 
weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  li- 
quor is  directed,  yet  lefs  will 
generally  be  fufficient.  Firlt, 
therefore,  diffolve  in  the  liquor 
an  equal  weight  of  fugar  ; 
then  gradually  add  fome  more 
in  powder,  till  a  little  remains  un- 
difl'olved  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
to  be  afterwards  incorporated  by 
fettingthe  fyrup  in  a  water  bath. 
The  quantity  of  Iugar  fhould  be 
as  much  as  the  liquor  is  capable 
of  keeping  diffolved  in  the  cold  : 
if  there  is  more,  part  of  it  will  fe- 
parate, and  concrete  into  cryfials, 
or  candy  ;  if  lefs,  the  iyrup  will 
*De  fubject  to  ferment,  efpecially 
in  warm  weather,  and  change  into 
a  vinous  or  four  liquor.  If  in 
cryftallifing,  only  the  fuperfluous 
fugar  be  feparated,  it  would  be  of 
no  inconvenience  ;  but  when  part 
of  the  fugar  has  candied,  the  re- 
maining iyrup  is  found  to  have  an 
tinder  propoition,  and  is  as  iubjccT: 
to  fermentation  as  it  it  had  wanted 
fugar  at  firft, 

IV. 
Copper  veiTels,  unlefs  they  be  well 
tinned,  ihould  not  be  employed 
in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups, 
or-  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the 
juices  of  fruits. 

The  confectioners,  who  are   the 
moft    dexterous    people    at    thefe 

kinds 
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kinds  of  preparations,  to  avoid  the 
expence  of  frequently  new  tin- 
rung  their  veffels,  rareJy  ufe  any 
other  than  copper  ones  untinned, 
in  the  preparation  even  of  the 
moit  acid  fyrups,  as  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  Neverthelcfs,  by  taking 
due  care,  that  their  coppers  he 
well  fcoured  and  petfettly  clean, 
and  that  the  fyrup  remain  no 
longer  in  them  than  is  abfolutely 
neceffary,  they  avoid  giving  it 
any  ill  tafte  or  quality  from  the 
metal.  This  practice,  however,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended 
to  the  apothecary. 

V. 

The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be 
fet  by  till  next  day  ;  if  any  fac- 
charine  cruft  appears  upon  the 
fuiface,  it  is  to  be  taken  off. 

SYRUPUS  ACETI. 

Edlnl. 
Syrup  of  Vinegar. 

Take  of 

Vinegar,     two    pounds  and   an 

half; 
Double     refined     fugar,      three 
pounds  and  an  half. 
Boil  them  till  a  fyrup  be  formed. 

This  is  to  be  confidered  as  am- 
ple fyrup  merely  aciciuhited,  and 
is  by  no  means  unpleafant.  It  is 
often  employed  in  mucilaginous 
mixtures,  and  the  like  ;  and  on 
account  of  its  che?pnefs  it  is  often 
preferred  to  fyrup  of  lemons. 

SYRUPUS  ALTHJE^E. 

jLond. 

Syrup  rf  Marjhm  a  Uq  w . 

Take  of 

Frefli     toot     of     marfhmallow, 

bruifed,  one  pound  ; 
Double- refined       fugar,       fi,ur 

pounds  ; 
Pill 


Boil  the  water  with  the  marfhmal" 
low  root  to  one  half,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set 
it  by  twelve  hours;  and,  aftrr 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off 
the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix 
pounds. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Frefli    marfhmallow    roots,    one 

pound  ; 
Water,  ten  pounds  ; 
Double-refined       fi'gar,       four 
pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to 
the  conlumption  of  one  half, 
and  ftrain  the  liquor,  llrongly 
expreffing  it.  Sulfer  the  drain- 
ed liquor  to  reft  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided  ;  and  when  it  is 
free  from  the  dregs,  add  the  fu- 
gar ;  then  boil  fo  as  to  make  a 
fyrup. 

The  fyrup  of  marfhmallow 
feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of  fa- 
vourite among  difpenfatory  wri- 
ters, who  have  taken  great  pains 
to  alter  and  amend  it,  but  have 
been  wonderfully  tender  in  re- 
trenching any  of  its  articles.  In 
little  prefcriptioiis  it  is  lopt  of  its 
iupeilluities,  without  any  injury 
to  its  virtues.  It  is  chiefly  tiled 
in  nephritic  cafes,  for  fweetenjng 
emollient  deco&ions,  and  the  like. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYL1I 
RUBRI. 

Loin/. 
Syrup  of  Cibvc  jfuly JJower. 

Take  of 

1' ;  c  fh    clove     July- flower-',     the 
bctls    being    cut    oft,     two 
pounds  ; 
Bdtling  ddlilled  water,  fix  pints. 

Macerate 
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Maceiate  the  flowers  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  glafs  veffel  ;  and,  in 
the  ftrained  liquor,  diffolve  the 
double  refined  fugar,  that  it 
may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLQ- 

RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Clove  "July-flowers, 

Take  of 

Clove  July-flowers,  frefts  gather- 
ed   and  freed  from  the  heels, 
one  pound  ; 
Double-refined      fugar,      feven 

pounds  and  a  quarter  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  flowers  in  the  water 
for  a  night  ;  then  to  the  ftrain- 
ed liquor  add  the  fugar  pre- 
vioufly  powdered,  and  diffolve 
it  by  a  gentle  heat,  to  make  the 
whole  into  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  a  fine  red  colour  ; 
and  for  thefe  it  is  chiefly  valued. 
Some  have  fubitituied  for  it  one 
eafily  preparable  at  feafons  when 
flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  : 
an  ounce  of  clove  fpice  is  infufed 
for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of 
white  wine,  the  liquor  ftrained, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
ounces  of  fugar,  is  boiled  to  a  pro- 
per confiftence  ;  a  little  cochineal 
renders  the  colour  of  this  fyrup 
exactly  fimilar  to  that  prepared 
from  the  clove  July-flower  ;  and 
its  flavour  is  of  the  lame  kind, 
though  not  fo  pleafant.  The 
abufe  may  be  readily  detected  by 
adding  to  a  little  of  the  fyrup  fome 
alkaline  fait  or  ley  ;  which  will 
change  the  genuine  fyrup  to  a 
green  colour  ;  but  in  the  counter- 
feit,   it    will  make  no   fuch   alte- 


ration, only   varying  the  fhade  of 
the  red. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  a 
principal  quality  in  this  fyrup,  no 
force  in  the  way  of  expreflion 
fhould  be  ufed  in  feparating  the 
liquor  from  the  flowers. 

SYRUPUS   COLCHICI. 
Edin. 

Syrup  of  Colchicum. 

Take  of 

Colchicum  root,  frefh  and  fuc- 
culent,   cut  into  fmall  pieces, 
one  ounce  ; 
Vinegar,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,    twenty- 
fix  ounces. 
Macerate  the    root  in  the  vinegar 
two  days,  now  and  then  making 
the  veffel  ;   then  ftrain  it  with  a 
gentle  preffure.     To  the  ftrain- 
ed  liquor  add  the    fugar,    and 
boil  a  little,    fo  as   to  form  a 
fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  befl 
preparation  of  the  colchicum  : 
great  care  is  required  to  take  up 
the  root  in  the  proper  feafon  : 
and  from  errors  of  this  kind  we 
are  to  afcribe  the  uncertainty  in 
the  effects  of  this  medicine  as 
found  in  the  fhops. 

The  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often 
fuccefsfuily  employed  as  a  diuretic, 
and  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  from 
a  drachm  or  two  to  the  extent  of 
an  ounce  or  more. 
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SYRUPUS  CORTICIS  ALJ- 
RANT1I. 

Lond. 
Syrup  of  Orange-peel. 

Take  of 

Frelh      outer-rind     oF      Seville 

oranges,  eight  ounces  ; 
Boiling  ditlilied  water,  five 
pints. 
Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
clofe  veiled  ;  and,  in  the  drained 
liquor,  dilTolve  double- refined 
fugar  to  make  a  fyrup. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Frefh    outer    rind     of     Seville 

orange-peel,  fix  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pounds. 

Infufe  them  for  a  night  in  a  clofe' 
veffel  ;  then  (train  the  liquor; 
let  it  (land  to  fettle  ;  and  ha- 
ving poured  it  off  clear  from 
the  fediment,  dilTolve  in  it  four 
pounds  and  a  quarter  of  double 
refined  powdered  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  it  into  a  iyiup  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

Tn  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  par- 
ticularly neeefiary  that  the  fugar 
be  pre  v  ion  fly  pondered,  ami  dif- 
folved  in  the  ipfufioh  with  as  gen- 
tle a  heat  ss  poihhle,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  or  the  volatile  paits 
of  the  peel  With  thefe  cautions, 
the  fyrup  proves  a  very  elegant 
and  agreeable  one,  pnfleiling  great 
fhare  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
orange  peel. 

SYRUPUS  CROCL 

■Lond. 

Syrup  oj  Saffron. 

Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Soiling     diddled     water,     one 
pint. 


Macerate  the  faffron,  in  the  water, 
for  twelve  hours,  in  a  clofe  vef- 
fel ;  and  dilTolve  double-refined 
fugar  in  the  drained  liquor,  that 
it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for 
making  a  fyrup,  as  in  this  form 
a  fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in 
a  reafonable  corneals.  This  fyrup 
is  at  prefent  frequently  prefcribed  ; 
it  is  a  p'eafaut  cordial,  and  gives  a 
fine  colour  to  juleps. 

SYRUPUS  LTMONIS  SUCCI. 

Lond. 
Syrup  of  Lemon-juice. 

Take  of 

Lemon-juice,    drained  after  the 
feces     have     fublided,      two 
pints ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fifty  oun- 
ces. 
DilTolve  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS      SUCCI     LIMO- 

NUM. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Lemon-juice. 

7  ake  of 

Juice    of    lemons,     fuffered     to 
Hand  till  the   feces    have  fub- 
fided,    and   afterwards    drain- 
ed, three  parts. 
Double-refined  fugar,  five  parts. 
Diffolve   the  fugar  in   the  juice,  fo 
as  to  make  a  lyrup. 

SYRUPUS  SUCCI  FiUJCTUS 
MO  HI. 

/  ond. 
Syrup  of  Mulltrry    •. 
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SYRUPUS SUCCI  FRUCTUS 

RUB  I  1DJEI. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  Rafpberryjuice. 

SYRUPUS  SUCCI  FRUCTUS 
RIBIS  NLGRL 

Loud. 
Syrup  of  Black  Currants. 

Thefe  three  are  dire&ed  by  the 
London  college  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  fyrup  of 
lemons. 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafant 
cooling  fyrups;  and  with  this  in- 
tention they  are  occafionally  ufed 
in  draughts  and  juleps,  for 
quenching  thirft,  abating  heat, 
&e.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory 
diflempers.  They  are  fometimes 
likewife  employed  in  gargarifms 
for  inflammations  of  the  mouth 
and  tonfils. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS. 
ALBI. 

Land. 
Syrup  of  the  White  Poppy. 

Take  of 

The    heads    of    white    poppies, 

dried,   three   pounds   and   an 

half; 
Double      refined      fugar,       fix 

pounds. 
Ditiilled  water,  eight  gallons. 
Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then 
boil  them  in  the  water,  to  three 
gallons,  in  a  water-bath  iatu- 
rated  with  fea-falt,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor.  Reduce  this 
by  boiling  to  about  four  pints, 
and  ftrain  it  while  hot,  firlt 
through  a  fieve,  then  through  a. 
thin  woollen  cloth,  and  fet  it 
p.fide  for  tweive  hours,  that  the 
feces  may  fubfide.  Boil  the 
liquor,  poured  off  from  the  fe- 


ces, to  three  pints,  and  diflblve 
the  fugar  in  it  that  it  may  be 
made  a  iyrup. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  AL- 
BI, vulgo  SYRUPUS  D1A- 
CGDIQN. 

Ed'm. 

Syrup  of 'white  Puppies^  commonly 
called  Diacodium. 

Take  cf 

White  poppy  heads,   dried,  and 

freed    from    the    feeds,    two 

pounds ; 
Boiling  water,  thirty  pounds; 
Double-refined       iugar,       four 

pounds. 
Macerate  the  brnifed  heads  in  the 
water  for  a  night  ;  next  boil 
till  only  one-third  part  of  the 
liquor  remain  ;  then  drain  it 
by  expreftmg  it  ftrongly.  Boil 
the  ftrained  liquor  to  the  con- 
iumption  of  one  half,  and  ftrain 
again ;  laftly,  add  the  fugar, 
and  boil  to  a  fyiup. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with 
the  opiate  matter  cf  the  poppy 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in  doles 
of  two  or  three  drachms;  to  a- 
dults  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  eafing 
pain,  procuring  reft,  and  anfwer- 
ing  the  other  intentions  of  mild 
opiates.  Particular  care  is  requi- 
iite  in  its  preparation,  that  it  may 
be  always  made>  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible,  of  the  fame  ftrength  5  and 
accordingly  the  colleges  have  been 
very  minute  in  their  defcription  of 
the  procefsi 
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SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ER- 
RATICI. 

Lond. 
Syrup  of  the  Red  Poppy. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  flowers  of  red  poppy, 

four  pounds  ; 
Boiling     diftilled    water,     four 
pints  and  an  half. 

Put  the  flowers,  by  degrees,  into 
the  boiling  water,  in  a  water- 
bath,  cpnttantly  ftirring  them. 
After  this,  the  vefTel  being  ta- 
ken out  of  the  bath,  macerate 
for  twelve  hours :  then  prefsout 
the  liquor,  and  fet  it  apart,  that 
the  feces  may  fubfide.  Laftly, 
make  it  into  a  fyrup,  with  dou- 
ble refined  fugar. 

The  defiajn  of  putting  the  flow- 
ers  into  boiling  water  in  a  water- 
bath  is,  that  they  may  be  a  little 
fcalded,  fo  as  to  fhrink  enough  to 
be  all  immerged  in  the  water  ; 
without  this  artifice,  they  can 
fcarcely  be  all  got  in  :  but  they 
are  to  be  no  longer  continued  over 
the  fire  than  till  this  effefft  is  pro- 
duced, led  the  liquor  become 
too  thick,  and  the  fyrup  rendered 
ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  bre:tft, 
coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  pleuri- 
fies,  and  other  difeafes,  both  as  an 
emollient  and  as  an  opiate.  It  is 
one  of  the  light  eft  of  the  opi?te 
medicines ;  and  in  this  refpect  fo 
weak,  that  fome  have  doubted  of 
its  having  any  anodyne  quality. 
It  might  indeed  be  very  fafely  fu- 
perfeded  altogether ;  and  accor 
dintdy  it  ha9  now  no  place  either 
in  the  Edinburuh  pharmacopoeia, 
or  fome  of  the  hell  foreign  ones, 
though  ftill  retained  by  the  Lon- 
don college. 


SYRUPUS  ROSJE. 

Lond. 
Rofe  Syrup. 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  dama/k 

rofe,  feven  ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds; 
Boiling     diftilled  .  water,     four 

pints. 
Macerate  the  rofe  leaves  in  water 
for  twelve  hours,  and  ftrain. 
Evaporate  the  ftrained  liquor 
to  two  pints  and  an  half,  and 
add  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
PALLIDARUM. 

Edin. 
Syrup  of  pale  Rofes. 

Take  of 

Pale  rofes,  frefh  gathered,   one 

pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 
Double-refined      fugar,      three 
pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a  night  ;  then  to  the  liquor 
ftrained,  and  freed  from  the 
dregs,  add  the  fugar  ;  and  boil 
them  into  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  diitillation  of  rofe  water, 
depurated  from  its  feces. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
{fill  has  been  perfectly  clean)  is 
as  proper  for  making  this  fyrup  as 
a  frefh  infulion  ;  for  the  diitilla- 
tion only  colle&s  thofe  volatile 
parts  which  are  diffipated  in  the 
air  while  the  infufion  is  boiling  to 
its  confidence.  This  fyrup  i«  an 
agreeable  and  mild  purgative  for 
children,  in  the  dole  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  or  a  fpoonful.  It  like- 
wife 
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wife  proves  gently  laxative  to 
adults  ;  and  with  this  intention 
may  be  of  fervice  in  colli vc  habits. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  in  folutive 
glylleis. 

BYRUPUS    ROSA  RUM    RU- 
BRA RUM. 

Ed'tri. 
Syrup  of  red  Rcfes. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  feven  ounces  ; 

Double  refined         fugar,         fix 
pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds. 
Infuie  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 

night,  then  boil  them   a   little; 

itrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding 

to  it  the  fugar,   bod  them  to  Lhe 

confidence  of  a  fyrnp. 


SYRUPUS    SIMPLEX,   five 

COMMUNIS. 

Edi.ri. 

Simple  or  common  Syrup. 

Take  of 
J  •onble-rellnedfugar, fifteenparts; 

Water,  eight  parts. 
Let   the    fugar    be  diflblved  by  a 

gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a  plain  li- 
quid iweet,  Void  of  flavour  or  co- 
lour ;  and  is  more  convenient  in 
extemporaneous  prefetiption  than 
fugar  undifibived. 

SYRUPUS  SPINJE  CER- 
VIN'vE. 

Land. 
Syrup  oj 'Buck-thorn. 


This   fyrup   ia  fuppofed  to   be     Take  of 
mildly  aftringent:  but  is  principally  The  juice  of  ripe  and  frefh  buck- 

thorn berries,  one  gallon  ; 
Ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ; 
Pimento,   powdered,  one   ounce 

and  a  half  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  feveri 
pounds. 
Set  by  the  juice  for  fome'  days, 
that  the  feces  may  fubfide,  and 
Itrain.  Macerate  the  ginger  and 
pimento  in  a  pint  of  the  ftrained 
juice,  for  four  hours,  and  ftrain. 
Boil  away  the  reft  o£  the  juice  to 
three  pints  ;  then  add  that  part 
o|  the  juice  in  which  the  ginger 
and  pimento  have  been  macerat- 
ed ;  and,  laftly,  the  fugar,  that  it 
may  be  made  a  fyrnp. 


valued  on  account  of  its  red  co- 
lour. The  London  college  have 
omitted  it,  having  retained  others 
at  Italt  equal  to  it  in  that  reipect. 

SYRUPUS    SCILL1T1CUS. 

Ed  in. 

Syrup  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds} 
Double-refined       fugar,      three 
pounds  and  a  half-  - 

Make    them  into  a   fyrup  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

This  fyrup  was  formerly  pre- 
pared with  fome  fpices,  intended 
to  alleviatethe  ofTenfivenefs  of  lhe 
fquills  ;  but  while  they  had  not 
this  effect,  they  often  counteracted 
the  intention  in  view,  and  are 
therefore  omitted.  It  is  ulecl 
chiefly  in  dofes  of  a  fpoonful  or 
two,  for  promoting  expectoration, 
which  it  does  very  powerfully. 


SYRUPUS     RHAMNI      CA- 
THARTiCI.  vulgo  e  SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Edin. 
Syrup  of  Buck-thorn. 

Take  of 

The  juice  of  ripe  buck-  thorn  bef- 
3  T  ries. 
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rics,  depurated*  feveri  poundB 

and  a  half ; 
Double-refined      fugar,      three 

pounds  and  a  half  ; 
Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a 
fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  do- 
fea  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls,  ope- 
jate  as  briflc  cathartics.  The  prin- 
cipal inconveniences  attending 
them  are,  their  being  very  un- 
pleafant,  and  their  occafioning  a 
th'irft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth 
arid  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes :  thefe  effects  may  be  pre- 
vented by  drinking  freely  of  Water- 
gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  dur- 
ing the  operation.  The  ungrate  - 
fulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  remedied  irt  the 
fir  ft;  of  the  above  prescription's,  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  which, 
however,  are  fcarcely  fufficierit  for 
tlr&t  purpofe. 

SYRUPUS   TOLUTANUS. 

L  and. 

Syrup  of  To! u. 

Take  of 

The  balfafn  of  Toltf,  eight  Oun- 
ces ; 
Diitilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  for  two  hours  Mix  with, 
die  liquor,  ftramed  after  it  is 
cold,  the  dout.le  refined  fugar, 
that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUTANUS, 
*ulgo  SYRUPUS  BALSAM  l- 

cus. 

ESn. 

Syrup  of  Toiu,   commonly    called 
Bulfamic  Syrup. 


Tinfture  of  Tolu,  one  ounce. 
When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almoffi 
Cold,  ftir  into  it  the  tintture,  by 
little  at  a  time,  agitating  them 
well  together,  till  perfectly  u- 
riited. 

This  laft  method  of  making  the 
balfamic  fyrup  was  dropt  in  one  of 
the  preceding  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  ofi  a  com- 
plaint that  the  fpirit  fpoiled  the 
tafte  of  the  fyrup  ;  which  it  did 
in  a  great  degree  when  the  tinc- 
ture was  drawn  with  malt  fpirits, 
the  naufeous  oil,  which  accompa- 
nies all  the  common  malt-fpiritsy 
communicating  that  quality  ;  and 
this  was  particularly  the  cafe  whert 
the  fpirituous  part  was  evaporated 
from  the  fyrup,  as  was  directed 
in  the  former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  Particular 
care  therefore  lhould  be  taken, 
that  the  fpirit,  employed  for  mak- 
ing the  tincture,  be  perfectly  clean, 
and  well  rectified  from  all  ill  fla- 
vour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  the  two  foregoing  pioceftes 
feerrts  to  have  been  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent. In  the  firft,  the  more  fub- 
t lie  and  fragrant  parts  of  the  bal- 
i'am  are  extracted  from  the  grofler 
icfinous  matter,  and  alone  retain* 
ed  in  the  fyrup  :  the  other  fyrup 
contains  the  whole  fubftance  of 
the  balfam  in  larger  quantity. 

In  fomc  pharmacopoeias,  a  fyrup 
of  tltia  kind  is  prepared  from  a 
tincture  of  balfam  of  Peru,  with 
rofe-water,  and  a  proper  quantity 
of  fugar. 


L'ike  of 
Simple    fyrup, 
warm     from 
pounds ; 


jift    made,    and 
lire     lire,  .  two 
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SYRUPUS  VIOLiE. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  Violets. 

Take  of 

The    frefh  petals  of  the  violet, 

two  pounds  ; 
Boiling  diftilied  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty  four  hours ; 
afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor, 
without  prefllng,  through  thin 
linen.  Add  double  refined  fu- 
gar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLA  RUM. 

Edin, 
Syrup  of  Fiakts. 

Take  of 

Frefh  violets,  one  pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 
Double- refined     fugar,       feven 
pounds  and  a  half. 

Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  glafs 
or  a  glazed  earthen  veflel,  clofe 
covered  }  then  ftrain  without 
expreffion,  and  to  the  ftrained 
liquor  add  the  fugar,  powdered, 
and  make  into  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a  very  agree- 
able flavour  ;  and  in  the  quantity 
of  a  fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  chil- 
dren gently  laxative.  It  is  apt 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant 
blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued  ;  and  hence  fome  have  been 
induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  mar 
terials  whofe  colour  i;s  more  per- 
manent, This  abufe  may  be 
readily  difcovered,  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fufpe£ted  fyrup  any 
acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the 
fyrup  be  genuine,  the  acid  will 
change  it  red,  and  the  alkali  green  j. 
but  if  counterfeit,  theie  changes 
will  not  happen.  It  is  obvious, 
from  this  mutability  of  the  colour 
Q.f  the  violet,   that  the  picfciiber 


would  be  deceived  if  he  mould  ex- 
pert to  give  any  blue  tinge  to 
acidulated  or  alkalifed  juleps  or 
mixtures,  by  the  addition  of  the 
blue  fyrup.  , 

SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

Lond, 
Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling    diftilied     water,     three 
pints. 
Macerate    for     four    hours,    and 

ftrain  ;   then  add  double  refined 

fugar,  and  make  into  a  fyrup. 

Edin, 

Take  of 

Powdered  ginger,  three  ounces  j 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 
Double-refined      fugar,       feven 
pounds  and  a  half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water 
in  a  clofe  veflel,  for  twenty- four 
hours  ;  then  to  the  liquor  drain- 
ed, and  freed  from  the  feces, 
add  the  powdered  fugar,  and 
make  them  into  a  fyrup. 

There  are  agreeable  and  mode- 
rately aromatic  lynips,  impregnat- 
ed with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of 
the  ginger. 

SYRUPUS  ACJDUS. 

Gen. 
Actd  Syrup. 

Take  of 

Weak    fpirit    of    vitriol,     tvtd 
drachms  j._ 

Syrup  of  lemons,  fixounce9. 
Mix  them. 

W.mere  we  wifii  to  obtain  a  fy- 
rup, not  only  ftrongly  acidulated, 
but  alio  powerfully  aftnjhgent,  this 

fur- 
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formula  may  he  confidered  a9  well 
fuited  to  anlwer  the  purpofe. 

SYRUPUS  ALKALINU3. 
Gm. 

Alkaline- Syrup. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar   three  drachms  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  fix  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

In  this  fyrup  we  have  in  fome 
degree  the  converfe  of  the  pre* 
ceding  j  and  it  may  be  ufefully  em- 
ployed, either  for  the  deltruftion 
of  acid  in  the  ftomach,  or  for  the 
formation  of  neutral  or  effervei- 
cent  mixtures. 

SYRUPUS  ALL  1 1, 

Si/ec. 
Syrup  of  Car  lie. 

Take  of 

The  frefii  root  of   garlic,  fliced, 
one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  them  in  a  elofe,  vefiel   for 

an  hour  ;  add  to  the  ft  rained  li>? 

quor, 

Refined  fugar,  two  pounds. 
Boil  them  to  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  formerly  held  n 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeia,  and 
was  recommended  for  promoting 
expectoration,  in  cafes  of  chronic 
catarrh,  and  other  affections  ot  the 
brealt  :  But  as  well  as  the  oxyrpel 
ex  allxo,  it  is  now  banifhed  trom 
them  :  and  there  ran  be  little 
doubt  that  the  fame  intentions  may 
in  general  be  ani.veied  by  lefs 
difagreeable        medjeihes.  Yet 

where  we  wijfh  to  employ  railig 
in  a  vfratery  menilruum,  this  for- 
mula is  perhaps  one  <>?  {he  belt 
under    which    it   can    be   txhibit- 


SYRUPUS  AMYGDALINUS, 

Suec. 

Syrup  of  /ilmonds. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  pound  ; 
Better  almonds,  two  drachms. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched  and 
beat  in  a  Hone  mortar,  with  a 
wooden  peftle  ;  then  by  degrees 
add  barley  water,  two  pounds  ; 
(trdin  the  liquor,  and  form  it  in- 
to a  fyrup,  with  as  much  dou- 
ble refined  fugar  as  may  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

Thi=.  agreeable  flavour  of  the 
almonds,  is  in  this  formula  com- 
municated to  a  fyrup,  which  may 
be  advantageoufly  employed  to 
fweeten  mixtures,  or  to  form  a 
pleafant  drink,  when  diffufed  in 
water  ;  and  the  flavour  is  not  a, 
little  improved  by  the  addition  of 
the  proportion  of  bitter  almotid3 
here  directed. 

SYRUPUS  CINNAMOML 

Rof. 

Syrup  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  brnifed,  five  ounces  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
pounds. 

Di^ett  them  in  a  clofe  glafs  veffel 
for  twenty-  four  hours  ;  then  add 
to  the  llrained  liquor  double- 
refined  fugar,  three  pounds  ; 
boil  it  to  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  cinnamon  ;  and 
where  we  \vi(h  to  fweeten  any 
mixturr,  at  the  fame  time  adding 
to  it  an  agreeable  aromatic,  it  18 
perhaps  one  of  the  belt  articles 
we  can  employ. 
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SYRUPUS  EMETICUS. 

Brun. 

Emetic    Syrup. 

Take  of 

Glafs  of  antimony,   finely  pow- 

dered,  two  drachms; 
Rhenifhwine,  twelve  ounces. 

Let  them  be  digeilrd  for  three 
day 8  in  a  gentle  heat,  then  llrain 
the  liquor  through  paper,  and 
mix  with  the  (trained  liquor 
thirty  ounces  of  double-refined 
fugar.  Let  it  be  formed  into  a 
fyrup,  and  kept  in  a  clofe  veffel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
fyrup  being  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  the  emetic  quality  of  the 
antimony;  and  it  will  at  leaft  have 
fo  far  the  advantage  of  being  very 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  that  it  may 
be  readily  taken  by  children.  But 
every  good  effect  to  be  obtained 
from  it  may  be  had  with  more 
certainty,  by  adding  to  Ample 
fyrup  any  quantity  that  may  be 
thought  neceffary  of  the  wtimonium 


tartarifalum,     previously    difiblved 
in  a  fmall  proportion  of  water. 

SYRUPUS     HYDRA  RGYRI. 

Sure. 
Syrup  of  Shi'ickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified         quickfilver,  one 

drachm  ; 
Gum  arabic,  three  drachms  ; 
Rofe  water,    as   much  as  fuffici- 

ent  for  reducing  the  gum  to 

a  mucus. 

Let  them  be  rubbed  in   a  mortar, 

till    the   quickiilver   totally   dif- 

appears ;    then  by  degrees   mix 

with  it  fimple  fyrup,  four  ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  preparation  fi- 
milar  to  the  mercurial  i'olution  of 
Dr  Plenck,  formerly  mentioned  ; 
and  which,  while  it  does  not  pof- 
fefs  any  other  advantage  than 
mere  fweetnefs  of  tafte,  is  liable  to 
the  objections  formerly  urged  z,- 
gaintt  that  preparation. 
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M    E    L    L    I    T    A, 


MEDICATED    HONEYS. 


THE  more  fixed  parts  of  vege* 
tables,  diffolved  in  watery 
liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred 
into  honey,  by  mixing  the  honey 
■with  the  watery  decoction  or  juice 
of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them  to- 
gether till  the  aqueous  part  has 
exhaled,  and  the  honey  remains  of 
its  original  confiflence.  Honey 
has  not  probably,  however,  any 
very  peculiar  advantage  over 
fugar  ;  and  it  is  liable  to  many  in- 
conveniencies  which  ftigar  is  free 
from  :  in  particular,  it  is  much 
more  liable  to  run  into  fermenta- 
tion, and  in  many  conftitutions 
produces  gripes  and  often  violent 
effefts :  The  Edinburgh  college 
have  therefore  rejected  all  the 
oxymels  from  their  lad  edition  of 
the  pharmacopoeia.  And  the 
number  of  preparations  with  ho- 
ney in  moft  of  the  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias i&  now  greatly  climi- 
nifhed.  Still,  however,  feveral  are 
much  employed  by  practitioners  of 
eminence,  and  retained  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 


MEL  ACETATUM. 

Jjond. 
Acetated  Honey. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  vinegar,  one  pound  by 
weight. 
Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veffel  with  a 
gentle  fire  to  the  confiftency  of 
a  fyrup. 

This  is  the  old  oxyrnel  JtmpUx 
of  former  pharmacopoeias,  and  was 
once  in  great  repute  as  a  cooling 
and  attenuating  medicine  ;  it  is 
fcarcely  ufed  in  modern  practice, 
except  in  colds  attended  with 
coughs,  and  in  fore  throats,  for 
which,  when  diluted  with  fome 
aromatic  or  aflringent  infufion,  as 
iage  tea,  Itofc  flower  tea,  See.  it 
makes  ufeful  gargles. 


MEL 
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MEL  ROSiE. 

Loud. 

Honey  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

Dried  red-rofe  buds,  four  oun- 
ces ; 
Boiling    diftilled    water,    three 

pints; 
Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofe  leaves  in  the  wa- 
ter for  fix  hours  ;'  then  mix  the 
honey  with  the  ftrained  liquor, 
and  boil  the  mixture  to  the 
thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

This  preparation  is  not  Unfre- 
qiiently  ufed  as  a  mild  cooling 
detergent,  particularly  in  garga- 
rifms  for  ulcerations  and  inflamma- 
tion of-  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 
The  rofe-buds  here  ufed  fhould 
be  haftily  dried ;  the  defign  of 
doing  fo  is,  that  they  may  the  bet- 
ter prefefve  their  aftringency. 

MEL  SCILL.E.      , 
Lond. 
Honey  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds ; 

Tincture  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in    a  glafs  veffel  to  the 

thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

The  honey  will  here  be  impreg- 
nated with  ail  the  a£tive  parts  of 
the  fquills  which  the  tinfture  be- 
fore contained,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed as  an  ufeful  expectorant  or 
diuretic. 

OXYMEL  -JER.UGINIS, 
Lond. 

Oxymsl  of  Verdegris. 

Take  of 

Prepared  verdegris,  one  ounQe  ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ouncesj    . 


Clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounce3. 
Diflolve  the  verdegris  in  the  vine- 
gar, and  drain  it  through  linen  ; 
then  add  the  honey,  and  boil 
the  whole  to  a  proper  thick- 
nefs. 

This  is  an  improvement  of  what 
was  formerly  known  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias under  the  title  of  Met 
JEgyptiacum  /  which,  however, 
was,  as  then  prepared,  very  uncer- 
tain with  refpecl  to  ftrength.  It 
is  ufed  only  externally  for  clean- 
fing  foul  ulcers,  and  keeping  down 
fungous  flefh.  It  is  alfo  often 
ferviceable  in  venereal  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth  and  tonfils  ;  But 
there  is  fome  danger  from  its  ap- 
plication to  places  from  the  fitua- 
tion  of  which  it  is  apt  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  ;  for  even  a  fmall  quantity 
of  verdegris  pafiing  into  the 
ftomach  may  be  productive  of 
diftreffing,  if  not  deleterious, 
effects. 

OXYMEL  COLCHICI. 

Lond. 
Oxymel  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  foot  of  meadow- fafe 

fron,  cut  into  thin  flicesj  one 

ounce  ; 
Diftilled  vinegar*  one  pint ; 
Clarified  honey,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  the  root  of  meadow-faf- 
fron,  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  glafs 
veffel,    with   a   gentle  heat,   for 
forty-eight  hours.      Strain    the 
liquor,      preffed     out     ftrongly 
from    the    toot,    and    add    thd 
honey.     Laftly,    boil   the   mix= 
ture,  frequently  ilirring  it  with 
a  wooden  fpoon,  to  the  thick- 
nefs of  a  fyrup. 

This  oxymel  may  be  confidered 

as  very  analogoue  to  the  fyrupus 

cokhtci 
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colchici  of  which  we  have  already- 
made  fome  obfervations.  Under 
this  form  it  was  firft  introduced  by 
Dr  Stoerk :  and  although  with 
certain  conftitutions  the  fyrup  is 
unquelb'onably  preferable,  yet  it 
well  deferves  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias, as  being  an  attive  me- 
dicine. 

OXYMEL   SCILLjE. 

Lond. 
Oxymel  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds; 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  with  a 

flow   fire,   to   the  thicknefs  of  a 

fyrup. 

The  honey  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  this  preparation  unclari- 
iied,  and  the  fcum,  which  in  fuch 
cafes  arifes  in  the  boiling,  taken 
off;  by  this  means  the  impurities 
of  the  fquills,  with  which  the  vine- 
gar was  impregnated,  were  alfo 
feparated.  For  thisrer.fon  the  col- 
lege of  London  have  now  judici- 
oufly  ordered  the  honey  for  all 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations  to  be 
previously  clarified  by  itfelf, 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful  a- 
perient,  detergent,  and  expector- 
ant, and  of  great  fervicciri  a!Uimas, 
coughs,       and      other      difcrders 


where  thick  phlegm  abounds.  It 
is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drachms,  along  with  fome  aromatic 
water,  as  that  of  cinnamon,  to  pre- 
vent the  great  naufea  .  which  it 
would  otheYwife  be  apt  to  excite. 
In  large  dofes,  it  proves  emetic. 

OXYMEL    ex   ALL  10. 

Dan. 
Oxymel  .of  Garlic. 

Take  of 

Garlic,    cut  in  dices,   an   ounce 

and  a  half; 
Caraway  feeds, 
Sweet   fennel    feeds,    each    two 

drachms  ; 
Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint. 

Boil  the  vinegar  for  a  little  time, 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a  gla- 
zed earthen  vefTel ;  then  add  the 
garlic,  and  cover  the  vefTel  clofe ; 
when  grown  cold,  prefs  out  the 
liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it  the 
honey  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended 
for  promoting  expectoration,  and 
the  fluid  fecretions  in  general. 
It  is  doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  though  very  un- 
plcafaiit,  the  fi.ivour  of  the  garlic 
prevailing,  notwithflanding  the 
addition,  ot  the  aromatic  feeds. 
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CHAP.       XXVI. 


PULVERZS. 


POWDERS. 


1  HIS  form  receives  fuch  mate- 
rials only  as  are  capable  of 
being  fufficiently  dried  to  become 
pulverifable,  without  the  lofs  of 
their  virtue.  There  are  many  fub- 
ftances, however,  of  this  kind, 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken 
in  powder ;  bitter,  acrid,  fetid  drugs 
are  too  difagreeable  ;  emollient 
and  mucilaginous  herbs  and  roots 
are  too  bulky  ;  pure  gums  cohere, 
and  become  tenacious  in  the 
mouth  ;  flxt  alkaline  falts  liquefy 
on  expofition  to  the  air ;  and 
volatile  alkalies  exhale.  Many  of 
the  arornatics,  too,  fuffer  a  great 
lofs  of  their  odorous  principle 
•when  kept  in  powder;  as  in  that 
form  they  expofe  a  much  larger 
furface  to  the  air. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  is  general- 
ly about  half  a  drachm  :  it  rarely 
exceeds  a  whole  drachm  ;  and  is 
not  often  lefs  than  a  fcruple.  Sub- 
ftances  which  produce  powerful 
effects  in  fmaller  dofes  are  not 
trufted  to  this  form,  unlefs  their 
bulk  be  increaled  by  additions  of 
lels  efficacy  ;  thofe  which  requite 
to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  other  forms. 


The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking 
the  lighter  powders,  is  any  agree- 
able thin  liquid.  The  ponderous; 
powders,  particularly  thofe  pre- 
pared from  metallic  fubftances,  re- 
quire a  more  confitlent  vehicle,  as 
fyrups  ;  for  from  thin  ones  they 
foon  fubfide  ;  refinous  fubftances 
likewife  are  molt  ccnmodioufly 
taken  in  thick  liquors  ;  in  thin 
ones,  they  are  apt  to  run  into 
lumps,  which  are  not  eafily  again 
foluble. 

General  Rules  for  7naking  Powders* 

I. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  corrupted,  decay- 
ed, or  impure,  be  mixed  in  the 
comppfkion  of  powders  :  the 
ftalks  and  corrupted  parts  of 
plants  are  to  be  feparated. 
II. 

The  dry  arornatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  ptilv^ri- 
fation,  with  a  few  drops  of 
water. 

III. 

The  moifter  arornatics  may  be  dried 

with  a  very  gentle  heat,  before 

tbey 
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they  are  committed  to  the  mor- 
tar. ■ 
IV. 

Gum9,  and  fuch  other  fubftances  as 
are  difficultly  pulverifable,  mould 
be  pounded  along  with  drier 
ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the 
fieve  together. 
V. 

No  part  mould  be  feparated  for  ufe, 
until  the  whole  quantity  put 
into  the  mortar  ha8  paffed  the 
fieve,  and  the  feveral  fiftings 
mixed  together  ;  for  thofe  parts 
of  the  fubjedt,  which  are  firffc 
powdered,  are  different,  in  their 
decree  of  efficacy,  from  the 
reil. 

VI. 

Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be 
prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs 
yeflels  very  clofely  ftopt^ 

If  powders  are  long  kept,  and 
not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air, 
their  virtue  is  in  a  great  meafure 
deltroyed,  vthough  the  parts  in 
which  it  confifts  mould  not  in 
other  eircumftances  prove  volatile. 
Thus,  though  the  virtues  of 
ipecacuanha  are  fo  fixt  as  to  re- 
main  entire  even  in  extracts  made 
with  proper  menftrua,  yet  if  the 
powdered  root  be  long  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  emetic 
-quality. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM    CA- 
NE LL  A. 

Lona. 
Powder  of  aloes  itfiii  Canella. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  pound  ; 

White  canella,  three  ounces. 
Powder  them  fcparatcly,  and  then 

mix  them. 

This  cempofition  his  long  been 


known  in  the  fhops  under  the  title 
of  H'tera  pier  a.  It  furnifhes  U9 
with  an  ufeful  aloetic  purgative, 
the  canella  operating  as  a  good 
corrigent  for  the  aloes.  But  it  is 
more  frequently  employed  as  the 
bafis  of  electuaries,  or  pilh,  or  of 
a  tincture,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  diftinguifhed  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Sacred  tinSure. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  FER- 
RO.         ID-toy 
Lend. 
Powder  of  aloes  tuith  Iron* 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an 

ounce  and°a  half  ; 
Myrrh,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
Dry  extract  of  gentian, 
Vitriolated  iron,  of  each,  in  pow« 
der,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them. 

Is  this  powder  we  have  an  aloe- 
tic  and  chalybeate  conjoined.  It 
confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  articles' 
which  formerly  entered  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  Pilula  ecfhraS'tctt 
cbalybeata,  a3  they  were  called  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
employed  when  brought  to  the 
form  of  pills  by  means  of  fyrups, 
than  in  powder  :  But  in  either 
way  it  is  an  uftful  medicine,  and 
is  particularly  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  cafes  of  obllrudisd, 
menftruation. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  GUA- 

7  Land. 

Powder  of  aloes  with  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and 

an  half ; 
(j'um  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 
Ajomatic  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder 
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Powder  the  aloes  and  gum  guaia- 
cum  feparately  ;  then  mix  all 
the  ingredients  together. 

In  the  guaiacum,  as  well  as  the 
aloes,  we  have  a  warm  gummi-ie- 
finous  purgative  ;  and  both  are 
corrected,  as  well  as  more  minute- 
ly divided,  from  their  combination 
with  the  aromatics.  This  there- 
fore furnifhes  us  with  an  ufeful 
purgative  :  But  when  taken  only 
in  fmall  dofes,  its  chief  effect  is 
that  of  promoting  pevfpiration. 
It  is,  however,  more  frequently 
employed  in  the  form  of  pills  than 
in  the  ftate  of  powder  ;  and  in- 
deed it  conlifts  of  nearly  the  fame 
ingredients  which  conftituted  the 
Pilulde  uromatica,  of  the  former 
edition  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS. 
Lend.  $-te<*< 

Aromatic  Powder. 

Take  of 

Cinnamom,  two  ounces  ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 
XJowder  them  together. 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS,  vul- 
go    SPECIES    AROMATI- 

QM; 

Edinb. 

Aromatic  ponvder,  commonly  called 

Aromatic  Species. 

Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
Ginger,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Reduce  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der,   to  be  kept  in  a  well    itopt 

_  phial. 

Both  theft- cornpofitions  are  a 


grecahle,  hot,  fpicy  medicines; 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and 
decayed  constitutions,  for  warming 
the  ttomach,  promoting  digeflion, 
and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera.  The  dofe  is  from  ten. 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  up- 
wards. 

PULVIS  ASARI   COMPOS!- 

TUS. 

Load. 

Compound  powder  of  AJaralacca, 

Take  of 

Dried  leaves  of  afarabacca, 

fweet  marjoram, 
Syrian  herb  maf- 
tich, 
Dried  flowers   of  lavender,    of 
each  one  ounce. 
Powder  them  together* 

PULVIS  ASARI   COMPOSI- 
TUS,  vulgo  PULVIS  STER- 

NUTATORIUS. 

Edin. 

Compound  ponvder    of  afarahaccat 

commonly  called  Sternutatory. 

Take  of 

The    leaves    of    afarum,    thre« 

parts  ; 
Marjoram, 

Lavender  flowers,   of   each  one 
part. 
Powder  them  together. 

Though  the  former  of  thefe 
powders  be  more  compound  than 
the  latter,  yet  they  differ  very  little. 
7  hey  are  both  agreeable  and  ef- 
ficacious errhines,  and  fuperior  to 
moft  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under 
the  name  of  herb  /miff.  They  are. 
often  employed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  cafes  of  obftinate  head= 
ach,  and  of  ophthalmias  refilling 
other  modes  of  cure.     Taken  un- 
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der  the  form  of  fnuff  to  the  extent 
of  five  or  fix  grains  at  bed-time, 
they  will  operate  the  fucceeding 
day  as  a  powerful  errhine,  inducing 
frequent  fneezing,  and  a  large  dif- 
charge  from  the  nofe.  It  is, 
however,  neceffary,  during  their 
operation,  to  avoid  expofure  to 
cold. 


chalk  are  by  themfelves  at  leaft  as 
effectual  a3  any  compofition  of  them 
with  coral. 


PULVIS     CONTRAYERViE 
,,   tA    COMPOS1TUS. 

Lond. 
Compound  Powder  of  Contrayerva. 


\0W      PULVIS    CERUSS^E     COM- 
POS I TUS. 

Lond. 
Compound  Powder  of  Cerujfe, 

Take  of 

Ceruffe,  five  ounces  ; 

Sarcocoll,  an  ounce  and  an  half; 

Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  together. 

This  compofition  is  the  Trochifci 
albi  of  Rhazes  brought  back  to  its 
original  ilmpHcity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the 
needlefs  trolible  of  making  it  into 
troches.  It  is  employed  for  ex- 
ternal purpofes,  as  in  coliyria, 
lotions,  and  ipjeftions  for  repelling 
acrimonious  humours  ;  and  in  in- 
itammations, 

x0cu      PULVIS  CHELA  RUM  CAN* 
CRI  COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Crabs  claws. 

Take  of 

Crabs    claws,     prepared,     one 

pound  ; 
Chalk, 

Red  coral,  each,  prepared,  three 
ounces. 
Mix  them. 

This  powder  has  loft  feveral  of 
its  ingredients,  without  any  in- 
jury to  its  virtues  ;  and  poifibly 
it  would  dill  bear  a  farther  rc- 
duiii^n  ;  fir  the  crabs   eves   and 


Take  of 

Contrayerva,      powdered,      five 

ounces ; 
Compound    powder    of     crabs- 
claws,    one    pound    and    an 
half. 
Mix  them. 

This  powder  was  formerly  di- 
rected to  be  made  up  into  balls 
with  water,  and  was  then  cal- 
led Lapis  contrayerva  ;  a  piece 
of  trouble  now  laid  afide  as  need- 
lefs, for  it  was  neceffary  to  reduce 
the  balls  into  powder  again  before 
they  could  be  ufed.  Nor  did  that 
form  contribute,  as  has  been  ima- 
gined, to  their  prefervation  ;  for 
it  is  fefercely  to  be  fuppofed  that 
the  powder  will  iofe  more  by  being 
kept  for  a  reafonable  length  of 
time  in  a  clofe  ltopt  glafs,  than 
the  balls  will  from  hume&ation 
with  water,  and  exficcation  in  the 
air,  before  they  are  lit  for  being 
put  by  to  keep.  This  medicine 
has  a  very  good  claim  to  the  title 
of  an  alexipharmac  and  iudorific. 
The  contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves 
very  lervieeable  in  low  fever?, 
where  the  vis  vita-  is  weak,  and  a 
diaphorefis  to  be  promoted.  It 
is  poiTible,  that  the  crabs-claws 
are  or  no  farther  fervice  than  as 
they  divide  this  powerful  ingre- 
dient, and  make  it  fit  more  eafily 
on  the  Itomach. 
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PULVIS     CRETJE   COMPO- 
SITUS.     i^^iof 
Lond. 
Compound  Powder  of  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  half  a  pound  ; 

Cinnamon,  four  ounces ; 

Tormentil, 

Gum  arabic,  of  each,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix 

them. 

PULVIS  CRETACEUS. 

Edinb. 
Chalk  Foivder. 

Take  of 

White  chalk  prepared,  four  oun- 
ces; 
Nutmeg,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Cinnamon,    one  drachm  and  ?.n 
half. 
Powder  them  together. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics 
in  the  above  formulas,  coincides 
with  the  general  intention  of  the 
remedy,  which  is  indicated  for 
weaknefs  and  acidity  in  the  fto- 
mach  ;  and  for  loofenefs  from 
acidity. 

PULVIS    CRET.E    COMPO- 

S1TUS   CUM   OPIO. 

Lond.      I  —  2.  3 

Compound  Powder   of  Chalk  with 

Opium. 

Take  of 

Compound     powder    of    chalk, 

eight  ounces  ; 
Hard   purified  opium,   powder- 
ed, one  drachm  and  an  half. 
Mix  them. 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium 
this    remedy    becomes    iiill   more 


powerful '  than    the    above  in   rc- 
ftraining  diarrhoea. 

PULVIS  IPECACUANILE 

COMPOSITUS.     /0-/$-J* 

Lond.  ' 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha, 

Hard  purified  opium,   of  each, 

powdered,  one  drachm  ; 
Vitriolated  kali,  powdered,  one 
ounce. 
Mix  them. 

PULVIS      IPECACUANHA 
COMPOSITUS,  vulgo  PUL- 
VIS DOVERI. 

Edin. 
Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha, 
commonly    called   Dovers  po<x&* 


Take  of 

Ipecacuanha, 

Purified  opium,  eachonedrachrrjj 

Vitriolated  lixive,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately 
together,  fo  as  to  make  an  uni- 
form powder. 

The  vitriolated  lixive,  from  the 
grittinefs  of  its  cryftals,  is  perhaps 
better  fitted  for  tearing  and  divid- 
ing the  tenacious  opium  than  any 
other  fait  ;  this  feems  to  be  its 
only  ufe  in  the  preparation.  The 
operator  ought  to  be  careful  that 
the  opium  and  ipecacuanha 
be  equally  diffufed  through  the 
whole  mafs  of  powder,  otherwiie 
different  portions  of  the  powder 
mult  have  differences  in  degree  of 
rlrength.  The  hard  purified 
opium,  direcled  by  the  London 
college,  is,  from  this  circumttancc, 
preferable  to  opium  in  its  ordinary 
itate,  employed  by  the  Edinburgh 
college. 

This 
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This  powder  is  one  of  the  moft 
certain  fudorifics,  and  as  fuch,  was 
recommended  by  Dr  Dover  as  an 
effectual  remedy  in  rheumatifm. 
Modern  practice  confirms  its  re- 
putation, not  only  in  rheumatifm, 
but  alfo  in  dropfy  and  fundi  y  other 
diftafes,  where  it  is  often  difficult 
by  other  means  to  produce  a  co- 
pious fweat.  The  dofe  is  from 
Jive  to  ten  or  twelve  grains,  ac- 
cording as  the  patient's  ftomach 
and  flrength  can  bear  it.  It  is 
convenient  to  avoid  much  drink- 
ing immediately  after  taking  it, 
otherwise  it  is  very  apt  to  be  re- 
jected by  vomiting  before  any  other 
effects  are  produced. 

PULVJS    JALAPP.E     COM- 
POS IT  US. 

Ed'mb. 
Compound  Poivder  of  Jalap. 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  ounces. 

Mix,  and  diligently  grind  them  to- 
gether for  fome  time,  fo  as  to 
form  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  ufe  of  the  cryftals  in  this 
preparation  is  to  break  down  and 
divide  the  jalap  into  very  minute 
particles,  whereby  its  operation  is 
thought  to  be  meliorated  ;  and  on 
this  account  the  two  articles  are 
directed  to  be  pounded  together, 
end  not  ftparately.  This  powder 
is  a  ufefu-1  and  active  purgative,  in 
every  cafe  where  it  is  nectffary  to 
produce  both  a  full  evacuation  of 
the  intettinal  canal,  and  a  free 
difcharge  from  the  fyftem  in  ge- 
neral. 


PULVIS 
-  4  •  - «, 


MYRRHJE    COM- 
POSITE.  U-^vj1 

Loud. 


Compound  Poivder  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh, 

Dried  favin, 

Rue, 

Ruffian  caftor,  of  each,  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  together. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 
Trochfci  e  myrrhat  a  compofition 
contrived  by  Rhazes  againft  ute- 
rine obftrudion.e.  From  a  fcruplc 
to  a  drachm  of  it  may  be  taken 
in  any  convenient  vehicle,  or  made 
into  bolufes,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

PULVIS  OPIATUS.  S-a-«Y- 

Lond. 
Opiate  Powder. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 

one  drachm  ; 
Burnt  and   prepared    hart/hern, 
nine  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

The  hartfhorn  is  here  intended 
merely  to  divide  the  opium,  amd  to 
reduce  it  to  the  form  of  powder, 
which  on  fome  occafions  is  pre- 
ferable to  its  being  given  either  in 
a  liquid  form  or  in  that  of  pills. 
As  ten  grains  of  this  powder  con- 
tain precifely  one  of  the  opium, 
the  requifite  dofe  may  be  ealily  a- 
daptcd  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe.  It  is  often  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed as  a  fweating  powder  ;  and 
has  not,  like  the  Pulvis  Dovcri, 
the  effect  of  inducing  ficknefs  or 
vumitii.g. 
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PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COM- 
POSITUS.  Jfi~ta<yf 

Land. 
Compound  Powder  of  Scamtnony. 

Take  of 

Scammony, 

Hard  extract   of  jalap,   of  each 
two  ounces ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  feparately,   and  mix 

them. 

Edt% 

Take  of 
Scammony, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,    of  each  two 
ounces ; 

Mix,  and  grind  them  diligently  in- 
to a  powder. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
Jn  the  pharmacopoeias  published  by 
authority  in  Britain,  two  composi- 
tions ihould  be  distinguished  by  the 
fame  name,  differing  considerably 
from  each  other  in  their  nature 
and  degree  of  activity. 
'  The  compound  powder  of  fcam- 
mony in  the  former  edition  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeias  differed 
confiderably  from  the  prefent  : 
For  there,  the  only  addition  was 
calcin'ed  hartShorn,  intended  mere- 
ly for  the  divifion  of  the  fcam- 
mony.  This  purpofe  is  ftill  bet- 
ter anfwered  by  the  cryftals  of 
tartar,  which  at  the  fame  time 
confpire  with  the  operation  of  the 
fcammony  as  a  purgative.  But  the 
addition  of  jalap  and  ginger,  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  formula  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  gives 
not  only  a  purgative  confiderably 
different,  but  alfo  increafes  the 
heating  quality  of  the  medicine, 
while  the  cream  of  tartar  has  an 
^vident  refrigerant  power.  Both 
may   occasionally   be    ufefui,    bujt 


in  mod  cafes  the  Edinburgh 
formula  will  be  found  prefer- 
able. 

In  editions  of  our  pharmaco- 
poeias of  ftill  older  date,  this  pow- 
der was  prepared  with  another 
very  active  ingredient,  diaphore- 
tic antimony.  It  was  much  ce- 
lebrated, and  was  diftinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  its  inventor,  being  cal- 
led from  its  firft  publifher,  PuU 
vis  Cornachini.  In  a  former  e- 
dition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia it  was  thus  directed  to  be 
prepared  : 

Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony, 
Cream  of  tartar, 
Scammony,  each  equal  parts- 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm  or  more.  Ira 
other  prefcriptions,  the  tartar  and 
antimonial  calx  bear  nearly  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  fcammony 
as  the  calcined  hartfhorn  did  in 
the  London  pharmacopoeia.  It 
appears  probable,  that  neither  of 
thefe  ingredients  are  of  any  farther 
ufe,  than  as  they  divide  the  tex- 
ture of  the  fcammony  :  though 
Cornachini  fuppofes  very  consider- 
able advantage  from  fome  deob- 
ftruent  quality  in  the  tartar,  where- 
by the  veffels  ftiall  be  opened,  and 
the  noxious  humours  prepared  for 
expulfion  ;  and  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  antimony,  though  it  have 
no  fenSible  operation,  he  ej$p,e-£ls| 
fome  Share  of  the  fame  fuccefs 
which  fometimes  attends  the 
rougher  preparation*  of  5&a£ 
mineral. 
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PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COM- 
*-*V      P03ITUS  CUM  ALOE. 

Lond. 

Compound    Powder    of    Scammony 

with  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  fix  drachms; 

Hard  extratt  of  jalap, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  an  half; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix 

them. 

In  this  formula,  the  combination 
of  fcammony,  jalap,  and  aloes, 
furnifhes  a  very  active  purgative, 
which,  with  fome  intentions  at 
leaft,  may  be  preferable  to  either  of 
the  preceding.  From  five  to  ten 
grains  of  it  operate  as  a  purgative 
even  in  cafes  of  obftinate  coftive- 
nefs. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  CUM 
*^  CALOMELANE. 

Lond. 
Powder  of  Scammony  with  Calomel. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Calomel, 

Double  refined  fugar,  of  each 
two  drachms. 
Powder  them  feparately,  and  then 

mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  we  have  the 
fcammony  in  a  more  fimple  (late, 
united  with  fuch  a  proportion  of 
calomel  as  mud  very  confiderably 
aid  its  purgative  power  ;  and 
accordingly  it  may  be  employed 
with  advantage,  both  in  cafes  of 
Sibilate  collivenefs,  and  in  drop- 
lical  affections,  where  a  confider- 
jible  difcharge  is  required  iVom  the 
fyllem. 


PULVIS  SENILE  COMPOSI- 

tus.     za~d^ 

Lond. 
Compound  Po  wder  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  two 
ounces  ; 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  two  drachms. 
Powder  the    fcammony    by   itfelf, 

and  the  reft,  together,   then  mix 

them  all. 

This  powder  is  given  as  a  ca- 
thartic, in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a  drachm.  The  fpice  is  added, 
not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit 
eafier  on  the  ftomach.  The  fcam- 
mony is  ufed  as  a  ftimulus  to  the 
fenna  ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
neceffary  for  a  dofe,  when  not 
afhfted  by  fome  more  powerful 
material,  being  too  bulky  to  be 
conveniently  taken  in  this  form. 

PULVIS    ALUMINIS    COM- 

POSITUS,     vulgo    PULVIS 

STYPTICUS. 

Edinb. 

Compound  Powder  of  Alum,    com- 

monly  called  Styptic  Powder. 

TRake  of    * 

Alum,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Gum  kino,  three  drachms. 
Powder  them  together. 

In  former  editions  of  our  phar- 
macopoeia, a  powder  of  this  kind 
was  dire&ed  to  be  made  with  alum 
and  dragon's  blood,  and  was  long 
in  repute  as  an  aftringent,  under 
the  title  of  Pulvis  Jlypucus  Helyetti. 
The  gum  kino  is  judicioufly  fub- 
Itituted  for  the  dragon's  blood,  as 
being  a  much  mote  powerful  and 
pertain  aftringent.  •  The  chief  ufe 

of 
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of  this  powder  is  in  hrcmorrhagies,     more    tffe&    in    the    expulfion   of 
eipecially  of  the  uterus,  worms,    particularly    of   the   lum- 

hrici,  may  be  expected,  than  from 
PULVIS     TRAGACANTHiE     any  of  the  articles  taken  by  them- 


COMPOS  ITUS.    10-1,0 

Land. 
Compound  Powder  of  Tragacantb. 

Take  of 

Tragacanth,  powdered> 

Gum  Arabic, 

Starch,   of  each  an  ounce  and  a 

half; 
Doable  refined  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces. 
Powder  them  together. 

This  compofition  is  fame  what 
Amplified  by  the  rejection  of  the 
marfh- mallow,  and  liquorice  root, 
which  formerly  entered  it  :  But 
this  has  not  probably  produced 
any     diminution     of     its     medical 


felves  This  powder  may  be 
given  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
drachm  or  upwards  for  a  dofe$ 
proportioned  to  the  age  arid  cir- 
curuftances  of  the  patient. 

PULVIS  DlGESTlVUSi 

Sine. 
Digeflive  Powder. 

Take  of 

Bitter  purging  falts, 
Rhubarb,  each  equal  parts. 

Mix  them. 

Ix  this  compofition,  the  fait  will 
brifken  the  operation  of  the 
rhubarb  as  a  cathartic,  and  the 
altringency     of     the     latter     will 


properties.      It   operates  as  a  rn'ild     tend  to    increafe    the  tone    of  the 
emollient  ;     and    hence    becomes     ftomach  :      hence,    in  confequence 


feiviceable  in  heftic  cafes,  tick- 
ling coughs,  ftrangury,  fome 
kinds  of  aivine  fluxes,  and  other 
diforders  proceeding  from  Acri- 
mony in  the  interlines.  The.dofe 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  or 
three  drachms,  which  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 


if  evacuating,  and  at  the  fame 
time  llrengthening  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  it  may  be  prefumed. 
to  have  conliderable  influence  iii 
promoting  digeilion. 


PULVIS 


DYSENTER1CUS. 
Dan. 

Dysenteric   Powder. 
PULVIS   ANTHELMIN- 
TICS.   t*-3»Y    Take  of 

Gen.  Rhubaib,  ohe  ounce  ; 

Anthelmintic  Powder.  Calcined     hartlhorn,     half     ari 

ounce ; 
Gum  arr.btc,  three  drachms  ; 
Cafcarilla  bark,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them,    and  reduce  them   to   Si 


Takeef 

Worm-feed, 

Flowers    of   tanfy,     ezlch    thre 


drachms  ; 
Sal  martis,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them. 

Both  the  tanfy  and  worm  feed 
poffefs  a  conliderable  degree  of 
anthelmintic  power,   which  is  not 


very  fine  powder. 

Here  the  rhubarb  is  combin- 
ed with  another  powerful  tonic, 
the  cafcarMla  ;  and  while  the 
calcined  hartlhorn  ferves  to 
neutralife    acid,     the    gum    arabic 


a    little    increafed    by    the    fait  of     will     operate     as     a     demulcent. 
fteel.     And  from  this  combination     This   compofition    therefore   may 
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be  very  ufeful  in  dyfenteric 
cafes,  after  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe  has  been  overcome,  and 
when  there  remains  a  debilitated 
and  abraded  ftate  of  the  inttltinal 
canal. 

PULVIS    FUMALIS. 

Rojf. 
Fumigation  Powder* 

Take  of 

Olibanum, 
Amber, 

Maftich,  each  three  parts  ; 
Storax,  two  parts  ; 
Benzoine, 

Labdanum,  each  one  part. 
Mix  them  into  a  grois  powder. 

This  powder  is  intended  for 
the  purpofe  of  fumigation  ;  and 
when  burnt  it  gives  out  a  fra- 
grant odour  :  hence  ic  may  be 
fuccefsftilly  employed  for  com- 
bating dilagreeable  fmells,  and 
counteracting  putrid  or  other 
noxious  vapours  difTufcd  in  the  at- 
niofphere. 

PULVIS  INFANTUM. 

Suec. 

Powder  for  Infants. 

Take  of 

Magnefia  albi,  one  ounce; 

Rhubarb,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
povvJer,  one  drachm. 
Let  them  be  mixed. 

This  powder  is  very  ufeful  for 
destroying  acid,  and  at  the  fame 
time  reiloring  the  diminished  tone 
o!  the  alimentary  canal  :  hence 
it  is  often  advarftageouffy  em- 
ployed in  cafes  of  diarrhoea, 
which  d  pead  on  thefe  morbid 
conditions;  and  it  is  in  general 
a  e<i  re  Bin  fiance  of  considerable 
advantage,    that   it  does  not    tend 


to  check  loofenefs  very  fnddenly. 
It  is  particularly  ufeful  with  in- 
fants, and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  here  affixed  to  it; 

PULVIS  NITROSUS. 

Suec. 
Nitrous   Powder. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  three  ounces; 

Salt  of  forrel,  one  ounce  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,   ten  oun- 
ces. 
Let  them  be  mixed. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  and 
agreeable  form  of  exhibiting  nitre  : 
for  while  the  fugar  ferves  not 
only  to  divide  and  difTufe  it,  but 
alio  to  correct  its  tafte,  the  fait 
of  forrel  adds  to  its  refrigerant 
power. 

PULVIS  TMEBAICUS. 

Suec. 
Thebaic  Potbder. 

Take  of 

Opium,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Purified  nitre,   five  fcruples  and 

a  half: 
Refined  fugar,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them   together   into    a    pow- 
der. 

In  this  powder  thofe  incon- 
veniencies  which  fometimes  re- 
fult  from  opium  are  corrected, 
in  confequence  of  the  refrige- 
rant power  of  nitre;  and  hence 
it  may  prove  a  very  ufeful 
fedative  powder.  The 
is  intended  merely  to 
h>rm  to  the  medicine, 
drachm  of  it  contains  a 
ot  opium  ;  fo  that  a  practition- 
er has  it  in  his  power  callly 
to  regulate  the  dole  according 
to  circuniftances. 

C  II  A  P. 
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TROCHISCL 


TROCHES. 


TROCHES  and  lozenges  are 
compofed  of  powders  made 
up  with  glutinous  fubftances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  ufed  for 
the  more  commodious,  exhibition 
of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting 
them  to  diflolve  {lowly  in  the 
mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  degrees 
into  the  ilomach  ;  and  hence  thefe 
preparations  have  generally  a  con  - 
fiderable  proportion  of  fugar  or 
other  materials  grateful  to  the 
palate.  Some  powders  have  like- 
wife  been  reduced  into,  troches, 
with  a  view  to  their  preparation  ; 
though  poflibly  for  no  very  good 
reafotis :  for  the  moiftening,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air, 
muft  on  this  account  be  of  greater 
injury,  than  any  advantage  accru- 
ing from  this  form  can  counterba- 
lance. 

General  Rules  for  making 
Troches. 

I. 

The  three  firfl.  rules  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 


obferved  in  the  powders  for  tro* 
ches. 

ir. 

If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as 
to  flick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  a- 
romatic  oil ;  or  elfe  fprinkled 
with  powder  of  March,  or  of 
liquorice,  or  with  flour. 
III. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  tro- 
ches,   put   them  on   an  inverted 
jieve,  in  a  fhady  airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them. 
IV. 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs 
veffel3,  or  in  earthen  ones  well 
glazed. 

TROCHISCI  AMYLL 

Land. 
Troches  of  Starch. 

Take  of 

Starch,  an  ounce  and  an  half; 
Liquorice,  fix  drachms  ; 
Florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  pound 
and  a  half. 

Powder 
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Powder  them,  and  by  means  pf 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
make  troches. 

They  may  be  made,  if  fo  cholen, 
without  the  on  is. 

TRQCHISGI  ARABICL  vul- 
go   TROCHISCI   BECHICI 

A  LIU. 
Ed'inb. 

Arabic    Troches,  commonly   called 
White  pectoral  Iroches. 

Take  of 

Double-refined        fugar,        one 

•  pound  -, 
Gum  Arabic,  four  ounces  j 
Starch,  one  ounce. 

Powder  them,  and  make  them  in- 
to a  proper  msfs  with  rofe- 
water,  fo  as  to  form  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  very  a- 
greeable  pe&orals,  and  may  be  nf- 
ed  at  pleafure.  They  are  cal- 
culated for  allaying  the  tickling  in 
the  throat  which  provokes  cough- 

Although  the  compofition  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias be  fomewhat  different, 
yet  their  tffeCts  are  very  much  the 
fame. 

TROCHISCI    OLYCYRRHI- 

•  ZYE. 

Lend. 
'Troches  of  Liquorice. 

Take,  of 

Extract  of  liquoric*, 
iDduble-refined    fugar,    of  each 

ten  oihicls  ; 
Tragacanth,    ppwdered^    three 
ounces 
Mr.kc  trochee  by  adding  water. 


TROCHISCI    GLYCYRRHI- 
ZM,      vulgo      TROCHISCI 
BECHICI  NIGR1. 

■Edin. 
Liqu'x  Ice    "Troches,    commonly  cal- 
led  Black  petioral  Troches. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  liquorice, 
Gum   arabic,  each  four  ounces  j 
Doubler  refined       fugar,       eight 
ounces. 

DifTolve  them  in  warm  water,  and 
ftrain  ;  then  evaporate  the  mix- 
ture over  a  gentle  fire  to  a  pro- 
per confidence  for  forming 
troches. 

These  compofitior.s  are  de- 
figned  for  the  fame  purpofes  a<? 
the  white  peftoral  troches  above 
defcribed.  The  diffolving  and 
{training  the  extract  of  liquorice 
and  y;um  arabic,  as  now  ordered 
in  the  lad  of  the  above  prescrip- 
tions, is  a  conliderable  improve- 
ment ;  not  only  as  they  are  by 
that  means  more  uniformly  mix- 
ed than  they  can  well  be  by  beat- 
ing ;  but  likewife  as  they  are 
thereby  purified  from  the  hetero- 
geneous matters,  of  which  both 
thofe  drugs  have  commonly  no 
Imall  admixture. 

TROCHISCI     GLYCYRRHI- 
ZAL  CUM  OPIO,  vulgo  TRO- 
CHISCI     BECHICI      CUM 
OPIO. 

J:  (I in. 
Liquorice  Troches  with  Opium,  com- 
monly   called    Perioral    Ttoches. 
ivith  Opium. 

Take  of 

Pure  opium,  two  ^fachros ; 

Tin&ure  of  To|u,  hnlf  an  ounce. 
Grind    the   opium    with    the    tin  - 

fure,    till  it   be  th  >roughly   dif- 

fpjb/ed,  then  add  by  d<-giees,  of, 
Common 
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Common  fyrup,  eight  ounces ; 
Extradl  of  liquorice,  foftened 
i'ii  warm  water,  five  ounces. 
While  beating  them  diligently, 
gradually  fpvinkle  upon  the  mix- 
ture five  ounces  of  powdered 
gum  arabic.  Dry  them  lo  as 
to  form  troches,  each  weighing 
ten  grains. 

These  directions  for  preparing 
the  above  troches  are  fo  fall  and 
particular,  that  no  farther  expla- 
nation is  neceffary.  Six  of  the 
troches  prepared  in  the  manner 
here  ordered,  contain  about  one 
grain  of  opium.  Thefe  troches 
are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy 
in  tickling  coughs  depending  on 
an  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Be- 
iides  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
invifcating  matters  in  involving 
acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  de- 
fending the  tender  membranes, 
the  opium,  mult,  no  doubt,  have  a 
confiderable  ihare,  by  more  imme- 
diately diminifning  the  irritability 
of  the  parts  themfelves. 

TROCHISCI  NITRL 

Lend, 
Troches  of  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Purified   nitre,   powdered,   four 

ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  powdered, 

one  pound  ; 
Tragacanth,        powdered,       fix 
drachms. 
With  the  addition  of  water,  make 
troches. 

TROCHISCI  NITRI. 

Edinb. 
Troches  of  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Nitre,  purified,  three  ounces ; 


Double-refined  fugar,  nine  oun- 
ces. 
Make    them     into    troches     with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanlh. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  nitre  ;  though, 
when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  with- 
out any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  be 
confiderable),  it  is  apt  to  occaiion 
uneafinefs  about  the  ftomach, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by 
large  dilution  with  aqueous  liquors. 
The  trochifci  e  n'nro  have  been  faid 
to  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in 
fome  cafes  of  difficult  deglutition. 

TROCHISCI     SULPHURIS. 

Land. 
Troches  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Wathed  flowers  of  fulphur,  two 

ounces  ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  four  oun- 
ces. 
Rub  them  together  ;  and,  with  the 
mucilage  of  quince-feeds,    now 
and  then  added,  make  troches. 

This  compofition  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  an  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no 
alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtues. 

TROCHISCI  CRET^E. 

JLond. 

Troches  of  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 
Crabs-claws,  prepared,  two  oun- 
ces ; 
Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces. 
Powder  them,  and  add  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic,  and  make  troches. 
Edin. 
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Edin. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  four  ounces  ; 
Gum  arabic,  one  ounce  ; 
Nutmegs,  one  cirachm  ; 
Double- refined    fugar,    fix  oun- 
ces. 

Powder  them,  and  make  them  into 
troches  by  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter. 

TROCHISCI  e  MAGNESIA. 

Lund. 

Troches  of  Magnefia. 

Take  of 

Burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  fcrnple. 
With    the  addition    of     mucilage 

of  gum  Arabic  make  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  calcu- 
lated againft.  the  heartburn ;  in 
which  they  often  give  immediate 
relief,  by  abforbing  and  neutralif- 
ing  the  acid  juices  that  occafion 
this  diforder.      The   two   former 


have  in  general  the  efiecl:  of  bind- 
ing, the  latter  of  opening,  the 
belly  ;  and  from  this  circumftance 
the  practitioner  will  be  determin- 
ed in  his  choice,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cafe. 

TROCHISCI     CATECHU. 

Brun. 

Troches  of  Catechu. 

Take  of 

Catechu,  one  ounce  ; 

White  fugar  candy,  two  ounces  ; 

Ambergris, 

Mufk,  each  ten  grains  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient. 
Make  them  into  troches. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
efteem  as  a  flight  reftringent  ;  and 
reftringents  thus  gradually  received 
into  the  ftomach  produce  better 
effects  than  when  an  equal  quantity 
is  taken  down  at  once.  Thefe  tro- 
ches would  be  more  palatable, 
and  perhaps  not  lefs  ferviceable, 
were  the  inulk  and  ambergris  o- 
nutted. 
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JP    I    I    U   L    JE. 


ILLS. 


TO  this  Form  are  peculiarly- 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a  fmall  dofe^  find  whofe 
haufeous  and  offenfive  tafte  or  fmell 
require  t'oem  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

Piils  diffolve  the  mod  difficultly 
in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  the 
molt  gradual  and  tailing  effects,  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is, 
in  fome  cafes,  of  great  advantage  ; 
in  others,  it  is  a  quality  not  at  all 
defirable  ;  and  fometimes  may  even 
be  of  dangerous  confcquence, 
particularly  with  regard  to  emetics; 
which  if  they  pafs  the  ftomach  un- 
diffolved,  and  afterwards  exert 
themfelves  in  the  inteftines,  oper- 
ate there  as  violent  cathartics. 

Gummy  refins,  and  infpiffated 
juices,  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without  ad- 
dition :  where  any  moisture  is  re- 
quifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more  pro- 
per than  fyrups  or  conferves,  as  it 
unites  more  readily  with  them,  and 
does  not  fenfibly  increafe  their 
bu-ik.     Light  dry  powders  require 


fyrup  or  mucilages  ;  and  the  more 
ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and 
other  metallic  preparations,  thick 
honey,  conferve,  or  extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about 
half  their  weight  of  fyrup  ;  of 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their 
weight  ;  to  reduce  them  into  a  due 
confiftence  for  forming  pills.  A 
drachm  of  the  mafs  will  make 
ahout  fifteen  pills  of  a  moderate 
fize. 

General  Rules  for  making  Pills. 


Gums  and  infpiffated  juices,  are  to 
be  fir  ft  f  >ftened  with  the  liquid 
prefcribed  :  then  add  the  pow- 
ders, and  continue  beating  them 
throughly  ail  together,  till  they 
be  perfectly  mixed. 
II. 

The  maffes  for  pills  are  beft  kep£ 
in  bladders,  which  fhould  be 
moiltened  now  and  then  with 
fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquid 
that  the  mafs  was-  made  up 
with, 
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with,  or  with  fome  proper  aro- 
matic oil. 

PILULiE    ALOES   COMPO- 
SITES. 

Lond. 
Compound  Pills  of  Aloes'. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one 

ovince  ; 
Extra&of  gentian,  half  an  ounce; 
Oil  of  caraway  feeds,  two  fcru- 

ples  ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,   as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Beat  them  together. 

PILULES  ALOETlCES. 

Edinb. 

Aloe  tic  Pills, 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder, 
Thick  extract  of  gentian,   each 
two  ounces  ; 

Make  them  into  a  mafs  with  fimple 
fyrup. 

These  pills  were  formerly  di- 
rected to  be  made  with  Caftile 
fope  ;  from  a  notion  which  Boer- 
haave  and  fome  others  were  very 
forfd  of,  that  lope  promoted  the 
folution  of  refinous  and  feveral 
other  fiibftances  in  the  ftomach. 
This,  however,  feems  to  he  a  niif- 
take  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  alka- 
line part  of  the  fope  is  in  molt  in- 
ilanees  feparatedi from  the  oily  by 
the  acid  in  the  ftomach  ;  by  which 
decompofition  the  fope  retards  in- 
Head  of  promoting  the  folution  of 
the  aloes.  Thefe  pills  have  been 
much  ufed  as  laxatives  :  they  are 
very  well  fufted  for  the  collivcr.efs 
fo  often  attendant  on  people  of 
I  '•  iitary  lives.  Like  other  pre- 
parations  of   aloes,    they  are  aifo 


ufed  in  jaundice,  and  in  certain 
caies  of  obflrucTted  menfes.  They 
are  feldom  ufed  for  producing  full 
purging  ;  but  if  this  be  required, 
a  feruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the 
mafs  may  be  made  into  pills  of  a 
moderate  fize  for  one  dofe. 

PILULE  ALOES   CUM 
MYRRH  A. 

Lond. 
Pills  of  Aloes  with  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces.; 

Myrrh, 

Saffron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,   as  much  as  13 
fufHcient. 
Powder  the  aloes  and  myrrh  fepa- 

rately  ;  and  afterwards  beat   all 

the  ingredients  together   into  a 

mafs. 

PILULES    ALOES  CUM 
MYRRH  A,    vulgo     IT'- 
LL LiE  RUFi. 
Ediri. 

Pills   of  Aloes   luith   myrrh,    com- 
monly called  Rufus's  Pills* 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  ; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce  ; 
Saffron    half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fyrup. 

These  pills  have  long  continu- 
ed in  practice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  with 
which  the  roafs  is  made  up,  and 
in  the  proportion  ot  fafTron.  In 
our  lall  Pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrup 
of  wormwood  was  ordered,  winch 
is  here  jndicioufly  exchanged  by 
the  London  College  for  that  of 
faffron  ;  this  preluving  and  im- 
proving the  biightne.fs  of  colour 
in  the  medicine,  which  is  the 
charaG- 
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teriftic  of  its  goodnefs.  The  faf- 
fron,  in  the  compofition  which  is 
attributed  to  Rufus,  is  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  myrrh  ;  and  in 
thefe  proportions  the  piil  was  re- 
ceived in  our  firft  Pharmacopoeia. 
As  the  diminution  afterwards  made 
in  the  faffron  was  grounded  on 
very  abfurd  reafons,  viz.  "  lelt  the 
"  former  quantity  mould  oc- 
"  cafion  a  fpafmus  cynicus,")  the 
London  College  have  now  again 
increafed  it,  and  xeftored  the  pill 
to  its  original  form.  The  virtues 
of  this  medicine  may  be  eafily  un- 
derftood  from  its  ingredients. 
Thofe  pills,  given  to  the  quantity 
of  half  a  drachm  or  two  icruple3, 
prove  confiderably  cathartic,  but 
they  anfwer  much  better  purpofes 
in  fmaller  dofes  as  laxatives  or  al- 
teratives. 

PILULE  ALOES  CUM  CO- 
LOCYNTH1DE,    vulgo   PI. 
LUL^E  COCCLE. 
Edin. 
Pills  of  aloes  with  Colocynth,  com- 
monly called  Pilule  Coccia. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Sulphureous   vitriolated    lixive, 

two  drachms  ; 
Colocynth,  one  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  cloves,  two  drachms. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  fcammony 
into  a  powder,  with  the  fait  ; 
then  let  the  colocynth,  beat  in- 
to a  very  fine  powder,  and  the 
oil,  be  added  ;  laftly,  make  it 
into  a  proper  mafs  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  Arabic. 


the  purpofe.  Little  of  their  ac- 
tivity can  depend  upon  the  fait 
which  enters  the  compofition  ; 
but  it  may  aflilt  in  dividing  the 
other  articles,  particularly  the 
aloes  and  fcammony.  Thefe  pills 
often  produce  a  copious  difcharge 
in  cafes  of  obftinate  coftivenefs, 
when  taken  to  the  extent  only  of 
five  or  ten  grains  ;  but  they  may 
be  employed  in  much  larger  dofes. 
They  are,  however,  feldom  ufpd 
with  the  view  of  producing  pro- 
per catharfis.  Half  a  drachm  of 
the  mafs  contains  about  five  grains 
of  the  colocynth,  ten  of  the  aloes, 
and  ten  of  the  fcammony. 

PILULtE  CUPRL 

Edin. 
Copper  Pills. 

Take  of 

Cuprum  ammoniacum,    fixteera 
grains'; 

Bread  crumb,  four  fcruples  ; 
Water  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  is 

fufficient  to    form  them  into  a 

mafs,  which  is  to  be  divided  into 

thirty- two  equal  pills, 

These  pills  had  formerly  the 
name  of  Pilults  carulete,  but  they 
are  now  with  greater  propriety 
denominated  from  the  metal  which 
is  their  bafis. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weighs  about 
three  grains,  and  contain  fome- 
what  more  than  half  a  grain  of  the 
cuprum      ammoniacum.  They 

feem  to  be  the  bed  form  of  ex- 
hibiting this  medicine  ;  for  the 
effects  of  which,  fee  Cur  rum  am« 
moniacum. 


In  thefe  pills  we  have  a  very  ufe- 
ful  and  aftive.  purgative  ;  and 
where  the  fimple  aloetic  pill  is  not 
fufficient  for  obviating  coftivenefs 
this  will  often  effectually  anfwer 
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PILULE    GALBANI   COM- 
POSITE. 
Lond. 
Compound  Pills  of  Calbanum. 

Take  of 
Galbanum, 
Opopanax, 
Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  faffron,   as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Beat  them  together. 

PILULE         ASAFETIDE 
COMPOSITE,     vulgo     PI- 
LULE  GLJMMOSE. 
Edinb. 
Compound  pills  of  afafetida,  common- 
ly called  Gum  pills. 

Take  of 

Afafetida, 

Galbanum, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Rectified    oil    of     amber,    one 
drachm. 
Beat  the.m  into  a  mafs  with  fimple 

iyrup. 

PILULE  FCETIDE. 

Suec, 
Faiid  Pills. 

Take  of 
Afafetida, 
Cattor,    each    a  drachm  and   a 

half; 
Salt  of  amber,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Oil  of  hartfhorn,    half  a  fcruple.. 

Make  them  into  a  mafs,  with  tinc- 
ture of  mynh,  to  be  divided  in- 
to pills  of  two  grains  each. 

These  pills  are  defii>ned  for  an- 
tihyilerics  and  emme;;ag,o£ues,  and 
are  very  well  calculated  for  aniwer- 
thofe  intentions  ;  half  a  fcru- 
ple,  a  fcruple,  cr  mere,   may    be 


taken  every  night  or  oftener.  The 
fetid  pills  of  our  former  pharma- 
copoeia were  confiderably  pur- 
gative ;  the  purgative  ingredi- 
ents are  now  omitted,  as  the 
phy.fician  may  eafily,  in  extem- 
poraneous prelcription,  compound, 
thefe  pills  with  cathartic  medicines, 
in  fuch  proportions  as  particular 
cafes  mall  require. 

PILULE  HYDRARGYRI. 

Lond. 
Quickfilver  pills. 

Take  of 

Purified         quickfilver,         two 

drachms  ; 
Conferveof  rofes,  three  drachms; 
Liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one 

drachm. 
Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  con- 
serve  until    the  globules  difap- 
pear  ;  then,   adding   the  liquo- 
rice powder,  mix  them  together. 

PILULE      HYDRARGYRT, 
vulgo  PILULE  M ERCU RI- 
AL ES 

Edin. 

Quiclifil<v?r  pills ■,  commonly  called 

Mercurial  pills. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Manna,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Powdered  liquorice,  two  ounces. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
manna  in  a  glaf3  mortar  till  the 
globules  difappear,  adding  oc* 
cafionahy  a  little  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  ;  then  add  the  pow- 
dered liquorice,  and  beat  the 
whole  with  water  into  a  mafs, 
which  is  to  be  immediately  di- 
vided into  four  hundicd  and 
eighty  equal  pills. 

The    quickfilver    wa*)    formerly 
directed  to  be  ground  with  rdin  of 

guai- 
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guaiacum  and  Caftile  fope.  The 
former  wa9  fuppofed  to  coincide 
with  the  virtues  of  the  mercury, 
and  the  latter  was  ufed  chiefly  to 
divide  the  globules  of  mercury. 
For  this  laft  intention  Doctor 
Saunders  ufed  honey  ;  but  the 
fubftance  here  ordered  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  is  the  mod  ef- 
fectual. It  is  probable  that  fome- 
thing  farther  is  done  in  this  pro- 
cefs  than  the  mere  divifion  of  the 
mercurial  globules,  and  that  part 
of  the  quickfilver  is  as  it  were 
amalgamated  with  the  manna. 
The  fame  effect  will  take  place 
when  the  pills  are  prepared  with 
extract  of  liquorice. 

The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  mercury,  and 
may  in  general  fuperfede  moll 
other  forms  of  this  medicine.  It 
is  neceffary  to  form  the  mafs  im- 
mediately into  pills,  as  it  foon  be- 
comes too  hard.  Sope  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  improper  medium 
for  triturating  the  mercury  ;  it  is 
siot  only  too  hard  for  that  purpofe, 
but  when  the  preparation  entered 
the  ftomach,  the  alkaline  part  of 
the  fope,  being  difengaged  by  the 
acid  in  the  compound,  the  mercury 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  imme- 
diately feparated.  The  manna  and 
liquorice  powder  can  only  be  chang- 
ed by  the  natural  powers  of  digef- 
tion,  and  can  never  opprefs  the  fto- 
mach. The  dofe  cf  the  pills  is 
from  two  to  four  or  fix  in  the  day, 
according  to  the  efiecvti  vse  vyiih 
£0  produce. 


PILULE       HYDRARGYRI 

MUR1.ATI      MITIS,       five 
CALOMELANOS  COMPO- 
SITE,     vulgo      PILULE 
PLUMMER.I. 
Ed  in. 
Fills  of  mild  muriate  J  quickfilver,  or 
compound  pills  of  calomel,   com* 
monly  called  Plummer's  pills. 

Take  of 

Mild  muriated  quickfilver, 
Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony^ 

each  fix  drachms ; 
Extract  of  gentian, 
White  Spanifh  fope,    each  two 
drachms. 

Let  the  mild  muriated  quickfilver 
be  triturated  with  the  fulphur 
till  they  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
then  add  the  extract  and  fope, 
and  form  a  mafs  with  fimplc 
fyrup. 

Thkse  pills  were  recommended 
to  the  attention  cf  the  public 
Bear  fifty  years  ago  by  Dr  Plum- 
met, whofe  name  they  ft  III  bear. 
He  reprtfented  them,  in  a  paper 
which  he  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  E  flays,  as  a  very 
ufeful  alterative.  The  dofe  of 
them  is  from  five  to  twelve  grainy 
twice  a  day. 

PILULE  OPIL 

Loud. 
Opium  Pills. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium*  two 
drachms  ; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  one  ounce* 
Beat  them  until  they  are  perfectly 

united. 
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PILULE  OPII,  fire  THEBA- 
ICJE,  vultro   PILULE   PA- 
CIFIC^. 
Edinb. 
Pills  of  opium,  or  thebaic  pills,  com- 
monly called  Pacific  Pills. 

Take  of 

Opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Extract  of  liquorice,    two  oun- 
ces j 
Caftile  fope,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Jamaica  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Soften  the  opium  and  extract  fepa- 
rately  with  proof  fprit,  and  ha- 
ving beat  them  into  a  pulp,  mix 
them  ;  then  add  the  fope  and 
the  pepper  beat  into  a  powder  ; 
and  laltly,  having  beat  them 
well  together,  form  the  whole 
into  a  mafs. 

These  two  compofitions, 
though  differing  in  feveral  par- 
ticulars, are  yet  fundamentally 
very  much  the  fame.  The  firit 
is  a  limple  opiate,  in  which  every 
five  grains  of  the  mafs  contains 
one  of  opium  ;  and  on  the  opium 
alone  can,  we  fuppofe  that  the 
activity  of  the  medicine  depends. 

Although  fome  of  the  articles, 
contained  in  the  latter  composi- 
tion, may  peihaps  be  fuppofed  to 
operate  as  corrigenda,  yet  the 
former  compofition,  which  is  the 
moil  fimplc,  is  in  general  prefer- 
able. 

Pills  fimilar  to  the  fecond  were 
contrived  by  Starkey,  and  com- 
municated by  him  to  Matthews, 
under  whofe  name  they  were  fome- 
time  ago  greatly  celebrated. 
The  fonn  here  given  differs  cob- 
fiderably  from  the  original,  in 
omiting  many  ingredients  or  no 
great  iervice.  Nor  indeed  arc 
any  of  the  ingredients  of  much 
confequence  except  the  opium  ; 
their  quantity  being  too  incosfide- 


rable  to  anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofe. 
Ten  grains  of  the  compofition 
contain  one  of  opium. 

PILULE  SCILUE. 
Lend. 
Squill  pills. 

Take  of      : 

Frefh   dried   fquills,  powdered, 

one  drachm  ; 
Ginger,  powdered, 
Sope,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 
Ammoniacum,  two  drachms  ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,   as  much  as  is* 
fufficient. 
Beat  them  together. 

PILULE  SCILLlTlCiE. 

Edin. 

Squill  pills. 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  in  fine  pow* 
der,  one  fcruple  ; 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds  in  pow- 
der, 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  one 
drachm. 
Mix,    and  form  them  into  a  mafs 

with  fimple  fyrup. 

These  are  elegant  and  com- 
modious forms  for  the  exhibition 
of  fquiils,  whether  for  promoting 
expectoration,  or  with  the  other 
intentions  to  which  that  medicine 
is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
compound  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Iquills,  the  other  ingredients 
are  often  varied  in  extemporaneous 
prefcrrption. 


PI- 
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PILULE    RHEI  COMPOSI- 
TE, vulgo  PILULE  STO- 
MACHICS. 
Edinb. 
Compound  pills  of  Rhubarb,    com- 
monly called  Stomachic  Pills. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotoiine  aloes,  fix  drachms  j 

Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Vitriolated  lixive,  one  drachm  ; 

EfTential   oil    of    mint,   half   a 
drachm. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs,   with  a 

fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of 

Orange  peel. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode- 
rately warming  and  ftrengthening 
the  ftomach,  and  gently  opening 
the  belly.  A  fcruple  of  the  mafs 
may  be  taken  twice  a-day. 

PILULE  BECHERI. 

Gen. 
Becker's  Pill. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  black  hellebore, 
Purified  myrrh,  each  one  ounce; 
Powder  of  carduus  benedidtus, 
two  fcruples. 

Mix  them  into  a  mafs  according 
to  art,  to  be  dried  in  the  air  till 
it  be  fit  for  the  formation  of  pills, 
each  weighing  one  grain. 

These  pills  have  been  flrongly 
recommendRl  as  a  mod  effectual 
remedy  in  dropfical  cafes,  and 
have  been  alleged  to  unite  an  eva- 
cuant  and  tonic  power.  Hence 
they  have  been  confidcred  as  par- 
ticularly fuited  to  thofe  cafes 
where  remarkable  weaknefs  and 
laxity  occurs.  Under  the  hands  of 
Dr  Becher  the  inventor,  they  ac- 
quired fo  great  reputation,  that 
after  a  trial  in  the  military  hof- 


pitals  at  Paris,  the  receipt  was 
purchafed  by  the  French  king, 
and  published  by  authority.  But 
like  many  other  nollrums,  Becher's 
pill,  fince  its  publication,  has  by 
no  means  fupported  the  reputa- 
tion which  it  had  when  kept  a 
fecret.  The  dofe  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  circumftances,  from  one 
to  thirty  pills  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day. 

PILULE  de  GAMBOGIA. 
Dan. 

Gamboge  Pills. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extraft  of  black  hellebore, 

Sweet  mercury, 

Gamboge,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Diitilled  oil  of  juniper,   half  a 

drachm ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 

is  fufficient  for  forming  a  mafs 

of  pills. 

From  the  ingredients  of  which 
thefe  pills  are  compofed,  they 
muft  prove  a  very  powerful  pur- 
gative. The  gamboge,  from, 
which  they  derive  their  name,  is 
unquestionably  a  very  active 
purge. 

.PILULE      e      MERCURIO 
CORROSLVO  ALBO. 

Suec. 
Pills  of  corrojive  fublimate  Mercury. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  fublimate, 

Purified  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 

fcruple  ; 
Diitilled  water,    as   much  as  is 

fufficient  to  difTolve  them  ; 
Powder   of  the  root   of  marlh- 

mallow,  fixteen  fcruples ; 
Honey,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them  into  a  mafs  for  the  for- 
mation 
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.  motion  of  pills,  esch  weighing 
three  grains. 

Corrosive  fublimate  in  fub- 
ftince  was  long  confidered  as  be- 
i/ig  fo  violent  in  its  effects,  that  it 
could  not  with  faftty  be  taken 
internally  ;  but  for  a  confider- 
able  time  it  has  been  ufcd  with 
advantage  under  the  form  of  folu- 
tion, either  in  water  or  fpirits. 
But  to  both  thefe  a  confiderable 
objection  occurs  from  their  dif- 
ssgreeable  braffy  tafte.  This  ob- 
jection is  however  entirely  ob- 
viated, by  reducing  the  folution, 
after  it  is  formed,  to  a  folid  mafs, 
by  means  of  crumb  of  bread,  or 
any  proper  powder  :  And  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  fal  ammoniac,  the 
folution  may,  be  made  in  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  water;  fo  that 
lefs  of  any  folid  intermedium  will 
be  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  form 
of  pills.  The  formula  here  direc- 
ted feems  well  fuited  for  the  pur- 
pofe  intended.  Each  of  the  pills 
contains  about  an  eighth  of  a  grain 
of  the  corrofive;  thus  the  dofe 
may  be  ealily  regulated  according 
to  the  intention  in  view.  Thefe 
pills  are  not  unfrequenily  employ- 
ed with  advantage  ;  both  in  com- 
bating venerea!  and  cutaneous  af- 
fections, and  for  the  expuliion  of 
worms  from  the  alimentary- canal. 
With  the  latter  of  thefe  intentions, 
a  iimilar  pill  was  particularly  re- 
commended by  Dr  Gaiduer,  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Ehyfical  and  Literary  Eflays. 
And  although  not  received  into 
our  pharmacopoeia,  it  has  been 
frequently  ufed  at  Edinburgh. 

TlLULiE  PICE^S. 
Don. 

Tar-pdh. 


with  it  as  much  powdered  ele- 
campane root  as  will  reduce  it 
to  a  proper  thicknefs  for  being 
formed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with 
the  tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue, 
is  neverthelels  a  very  ufeftil  ad- 
dition, not  only  for  procuring  it 
a  due  conlittence,  but  likewife  as 
it  divides  the  refinous  texture  of 
the  tar,  and  thus  contributes  to 
promote  its  folution  by  the  animal 
juices.  In  the  Edinburgh  In- 
firmary, half  a  drachm  of  the  mafs, 
made  into  middle  fiz.-d  pills  is  given 
every  morning  and  evening  in  dif. 
orders  of  the  breaft,  fcurvies,  &a 

PILULE  e  STYRACE. 

Sui'C. 

Storax-pWs, 

Take  of 

Strained  ftorax,  five  fcruples  % 
Extract      of     liquorice,      three 

drachms ; 
Opium,  one  drachm. 

Let  the  opium,  diil'olved  in  wine, 
be  added  to  the  other  ingredients, 
fo  as  to  form  a  mafs  of  proper 
coiiiiltence,  to  be  made  into  pills, 
each  weighing  three  grains. 

These  pills  are  principally  ac- 
tive in  confequence  of  the  opium 
which  they  contain  ;  and  they 
are  chiefly  meant  with  a  view  to  a 
flow  folution  in  the  llosnach,  and 
consequently  producing  mute  gra* 
dual  and  kilting  effects:  One 
grain  of  opium  is  contained  in. 
ftvuiieen  grains  of  the  nulo. 


Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  arid  mi* 


c  ii  a  r. 
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ELECTUARIA. 


ELECTUARIES, 


Electuaries  are  compofed 
chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a  con- 
fidence, that  the  powders  may  not 
feparate  in  keeping,  that  a  dofe 
may  be  eafily  taken  up  on  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  not  prove 
too  ftiff  to  fwallow. 

ElecT.uaries  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and. 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  The  more  powerful  drugs, 
as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates,  and 
the  like  (except  in  officinal  elec- 
tuaries to  be  difpenfed  by  weight,) 
are  feldom  trufled  in  this  form,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
dofe  ;  difgnftful  ones,  acrids, 
bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  conveni- 
ently taken  in  it ;  nor  is  the  form 
of  an  electuary  well  fitted  for  the 
more  ponderous  fubflances,  as 
mercurials,  thefe  being  apt  to  fub- 
fide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the  com- 
pofition  be  made  very  Riff. 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of 
honey,  to  make  them  into  the  cori- 
iiftence  of  an  eleftuary  ;    of  fvruos 


of  the  common  confidence  twice 
the  weight  of  the  powder  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are 
employed,  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  pre- 
vent the  compound  from  drying 
too  foon.  Electuaries  of  Peruviau 
bark,  for  indance,  made  up  with 
fyrup  alone,  will  often  in  a  day  or 
two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofs 
of  the  lefs  grateful  kind,  are  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  muci- 
lage than  with  fyrup,  honey,  or 
conferve.  The  three  latter  Hick 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
thus  occafion  the  tafte  of  the  me- 
dicine to  remain  for  a  confiderable 
time  :  while  mucilages  pafs  freely 
without  leaving  any  taile  in  the 
mouth.  A  little  foft  extract  of 
liquorice,  joined  to  the  mucilage, 
renders  the  compofition  fufhciently 
grateful,  without  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  more  adhefive  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  elecluary,  di- 
rected at  a  time,  in  extemporane- 
ous prescription,  varies  much  ac- 
cording to    its   condiment   parts; 

but 
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but  it  is  rarely  lefa  than  the  fize 
of  a  nutmeg,  or  more  than  two  or 
three  ounces. 

General  rules  for  making  eleSuaries* 

I. 

The  rules  already  laid  down  for  de- 
coctions and  powders  in  general, 
are  likewife  to  be  obferved  in 
making  decoctions  and  powders 
for  electuaries. 

II- 

Gums,  infpiffated  juices,  and  fuch 
other  fubftances  as  are  not  pul- 
veri fable,  mould  be  diflblved  in 
the  liquor  prefcribed  :  then  add 
the  powders  by  little  and  little, 
and  keep  the  whole  briikly  ftir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  an  equal  and 
uniform  mixture. 
III. 

Aftringent  electuaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruit  in  their  com- 
pofition,  fliould  be  prepared  on- 
ly in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time  : 
For  aftringent  medicines  lofe 
much  of  their  virtue  on  be- 
ing kept  in  this  form,  and  the 
pulps  of  fruit  are  apt  to  become 
four. 

IV. 

The  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the 
pulps  fliould  be  exhaled  over 
a  gentle  fire,  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  added  to 
them. 

V. 

Eleftuaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping,  are  to  be  reduced  to  a 
due  confiHence,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  Canary  wine,  and 
not  with  fyrup  or  honey  ;  by 
this  means,  the  dofe  will  be  the 
leaft  uncertain  ;  a  circumitance 
deferving  particular  regard^ 
efpecially  in  thofe  which  contain 
opium. 


ELECTUARIUM    CASSL&. 

Land. 
Ekduary  of  Cajfm. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  extracted  pulp  of  caf- 
fia,  half  a  pound  ; 

Manna,  two  ounces; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce ; 

Rofe-fyrup,  half  a  pound. 
Beat  the   manna,    and  diflblve   it 

over  a  flow  fire  in  the  rofe  fyrup; 

then  add  the  pulps  ;     and,  with 

a  continued  heat,  evaporate  the 

whole  to  the   proper  thicknefs 

of  an  electuary. 

ELECTUARIUM     CASSLE, 
vulgo  DIACASSIA. 
Edinb. 
EhBuary  of  Coffin,  commonly  cal- 
led Diacqffia. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  caflia  fiftularis,  fix  oun- 
ces ; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds, 
Manna,  each  an  ounce  and   a 

half; 
Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  fix  oun- 
ces. 
Having  beat  the  manna  in  a  mor- 
tar, diflblve  it  with  a  gentle  heat 
in  the  fyrup ;  then  add  the 
pulps,  and  evaporate  them 
with  a  regularly  continued 
heat  to  the  confidence  of  an 
electuary. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
convenient  officinal9,  to  ferve  as  a 
balls  for  purgative  electuaries  and 
other  fimilar  purpofes.  The 
tamarinds  give  them  a  pleafant 
taflc,  and  do  not  fuhject  them, 
as  might  be  expected,  to  turn 
four.  After  Handing  for  four 
months,  the  compofition  hflfi 
bctn  found  no  fourer  than  when 
fiiit   made.     This  dtctuaiy   like- 

wife 
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•wife  is  ufefully  taken  by  itfelf,  to 
the  quantity  of_two  or  three 
drachms  occafionally,  for  gently 
loofening  the  belly  in  coftive 
habits. 

ELECTUARIUM     SCAM- 

MON1I. 

Land. 

Electuary  of  Scammony; 

Take  of 

Scammony,  in  powder,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  of  each  fix  drachms  ; 
EfTential  oil  of  caraway  feeds, 

half  a  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  rofes,   as   much   as  is 

fufficient. 
Mix  the  fpices,  powdered  together, 
with  the  fyrup  ;     then   add  the 
fcammony,   and  lalily  the  oil  of 
caraway. 

This  electuary  is  a  warm,  brifk 
purgative.  It  is  a  reform  of  the 
Elettuarium  caryocojlhium  of  our 
preceding  difpeniatories,  a  com- 
poiition  which  was  greatly  com- 
plained of,  as  being  inconvenient 
to  take,  on  account  of  the  large- 
nefs  of  its  dofe.  A  drachm  and 
a  half  of  this,  which  contains 
fifteen  grains  of  fcammony,  is  equi- 
valent to  half  an  ounce  of  the  other. 

ELECTUARIUM  SENNiE. 

Lond. 

Electuary  of  Senna. 
1 

ELECTUARIUM      SENN^, 
vulgo  ELECTUARIUM  LE- 
NITIVUM. 
Edin. 

Electuary  of  Senna,  commonly  called 
Lenitive  Eltcluary, 

Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces  j 


Figs,  one  pound  ; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds, 
of  cdffia, 
of    prunes,     each    half  a 

pound  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  ; 
Liquorice,  three  ounces,- 
Double- refined  fugar,twopounds 

and  an  half. 
Powder  the  fenna  with  the  corian- 
der feeds,  and  fifr  out  ten  ounces 
of  the  mixt  powder.  Boil  the 
remainder  with  the  figs  and  li- 
quorice, in  four  pints  of  diftilled 
water,  to  one  half;  then  prefa 
out  and  iltain  the  liquor.  Eva- 
porate this  ftrained  livjuor  to  the 
weight  of  about  a  pound  and  an 
half  ;  then  add  the  fugar,  and 
make  a  fyrup  ;  add  this  fyrup  by 
degrees  to  the  pulps}  and  laftly 
mix  in  the  powder. 

This  electuary  is  now  freed 
from  fome  fuperfluous  ingredients 
which  were  left  in  it  at  former; 
revifals  ;  viz,  polypody  root, 
French  mercury  leaves,  fenugreek 
feeds,  and  lintfeed. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  laxative, 
and  has  long  been  in  common  ufe 
among  practitioners.  Taken  to 
the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg  or  more, 
as  occafion  may  require,  it  is  an 
excellent  laxative  for  loofening  the 
belly  in  coltive  habits. 

ELECTUARIUM       CATE- 
CHU,   vulgo    CONFECTIO 
JAPONIC  A. 

Edinb. 
EleSuary  of  Catechu,  commonly  cal- 
led Japonic  Confection. 

Take  of 

Extract:  of  catechu,  four  ounces; 

Gum  kino,  three  ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce ; 

Opium   diffufcd    in    a  fufficient 


z 


quan- 
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quantity    of     Spanifh    white 

wine,  one  drachm  and  a  half; 
Syrup  of  dried  rofes  boiled  to  the 

confidence    of    honey,    two 

pounds  and  a  quarter. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  eleclu- 
ary. 

The  ingredients  in  this  electuary 
are  extremely  well  chofen.  and  are 
fo  proportioned  to  one  another, 
that  the  quantity  of  opium  is  the 
fame  as  in  the  diafcordium  of  the 
former  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias 
viz.  one  grain  in  ten  fcruples. 
The  gum  kino,  now  fub'htuted 
for  the  tormentil  root,  is  an  ex- 
cellent improvement  of  the  for- 
mula. 

ELECTUARIUM  JOVIALE. 
Brun. 

Tin  Ekftuary. 


Take  of 
Pure  tin, 

Qjiickfilver,  each  one  ounce. 
Let  them  be  formed  into  an  amal- 
gam. 
Oy  fter  fhells,  prepared,  oneounce; 
Reduce  the  whole  to  a  powder. 
Take  of 

This  powder, 

Cuiiferve  of  wormwood,  each  one 
ounce,  and  form  an  electuary 
with  fyrup  of  mint. 

Tin,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve  under  the  article 
Stannum  Pulverilatum,  has  lon:r 
been  celebrated  for  the  e.-.pullion  of 
taenia  And  it  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  in  mercury  we  have  one  of 
the  rnofl  powerful  anthelmintics. 
Such  a  combination  as  the  prefent, 
then,  might  be  fuppofed  well  fuit- 
ed  for  the  removal  of  worms  from 
the  alimentary  canal  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  alleged,  that 


this  electuary  has  fometimes  fuc* 
ceeded  after  other  remedies  have 
failed.  It  may  be  taken  twice  a- 
day,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
drachms  for  a  dofe. 

ELECTUARIUM    GINGI- 
VALE. 

Suec. 
Elecluary  for  the  Gums. 

Take  of 

Powdered  myrrh,  three drachmsj 
Cream  of  tartar, 
Cochineal,  each  a  drachm  and  a 
half. 
Grind   them   together    in   a   glafj 
mortar  ;  then  add 
Melted  honey,  four  ounces ; 
Cloves,  in  powder,  one  drachm. 

Myrrh,  particularly  under  the 
form  of  tincture,  has  long  been  a 
favourite  application  to  the  gums, 
when  in  a  fpongy  or  ulcerated 
ftate ;  but  the  fpirituous  menftruum 
there  employed,  although  fome- 
times favouring  the  intention  in 
view,  in  other  inftances  occurs  as 
an  objection  to  its  ufe.  In  thefe 
cafes,  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  myrrh  may  be  obtained 
from  this  electuary,  which  may 
always  be  applied  with  fafety,  and 
fometimes  with  advantage. 

ELECTUARIUM  e  MANNA, 

Suec. 

EAcEluary  of  Manna. 

Take  of 
Manna, 

Refined  fugar,  pounded, 
Fennel  water,  each  two  ounces. 
Strain  the  mixture,   ufing  expref- 

fion  ;  then  add, 
Fine  powder  of  the  root  of  flo- 

rcntine  orris,  one  drachm  ; 
Frcfh   drawn   almond   oil,    one 

ounce. 
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In  this  ele&uary  we  Lave  a  gen- 
tly emollient  laxative,  which  is  very 
ufeful  in  thefe  cafes,  where  obftipa- 
tion  either  arifcs  from  indurated 
feces,  or  is  fupported  by  that  caufe ; 
but  its  cathartic  powers  are  by  no 
means  confiderable. 

ELECTUARIUM   NITRO- 

SUM. 

Gen. 
Nitrous  JSIecluary. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  four  ounces. 
Mix  them. 


is  fufficient  for  the  formation 
of  an  electuary. 

Under  this  form,  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  introduced  with 
lefs  uneafinefs,  than  perhaps  under 
almolt  any  other;  and  it  may  thus 
be  employed  for  different  purpofes, 
but  particularly  with  a  view  to  its 
diuretic  power  It  has  been  efpe* 
cially  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  above 
all,  for  that  modification  of  rheu-> 
matifm  which  has  the  name  of  if- 
chias,  and  which  is  found  in  many 
inftances,  obftinately  to  refill  other 
modes  of  cure. 


Under  this  formula,  nitre  may 
be  introduced  to  a  confiderable 
extent,  without  offending  the 
ftomach,  while  at  the  fame  time  its 
refrigerant  power  is  combined 
with  the  aftringency  of  the  rofes. 
From  thefe  circumftances  it  may  be 
advantageoufly  employed  in  diffe- 
rent cafes,  but  particularly  in  in^- 
ftances  of  haemoptyfis. 

ELECTUARIUM  TEREBIN- 
THINATUM. 

Suec. 
Terehinthinats  JElecluary, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  turpentine,half  an  ounce; 

lioney,  one  ounce  ; 

Powder  of  liquorice,  as  much  as 


LINCTUS  LENIENSo 

Suec. 
Lenient  Linclus. 

Take  of 

Gum     arabic,      bruifed,      two 

drachms  ; 
Cherry-water,  half  an  ounce. 
By  trituration    in    a   mortar,   mis 
with  them, 
Almond  oil,  frefh  drawn, 
Syrup  of  almonds,   each  feven 
ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  very  agreeable 
emollient  lindlus,  highly  ufeful  in 
recent  catarrhal  affections,  for  lu- 
bricating the  throat  and  fauces.  It 
may  be  taken  at  pleafure  to  any  ex- 
tent that  the  ftomach  may  eafily  bear, 
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CONFECTIONS. 


Lthough  the  London  college 
have  feparated  thefe  from 
electuaries,  yet  they  differ  fo  little, 
that  in  moft  pharmacopoeias  they 
are  ranked  under  the  fame  head. 
But  as  no  inconvenience  arifes 
from  the  feparation  ;  and  as  we 
have  followed  the  order  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  in  other  parti- 
culars, it  would  be  improper  to 
deviate  from  it  in  this. 

CONFECTIO  AROMAT1CA. 

Land. 
Aromatic  ConfeSlon. 

Take  of 

Zedoary,  in  coarfe  powder, 
Saffron,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty- four  hours  ; 
then  prefs  and  flrain.  Reduce 
the  drained  liquor,  by  evapora- 
tion, to  a  pint  and  a  half,  to 
which  add, 

Compound    powder    of'  crabs- 
claws,  lixteen  ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
Clones,  one  ounce ; 


x    Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  half  an 
ounce  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,two  pounds. 
Make  a  confection. 

This  confection  is  compofed  of 
the  more  unexceptionable  ingre- 
dients of  a  compofition  formerly 
held  in  great  efteem,  and  which 
was  called,  from  its  author,  Con- 
fectio  Raleighana.  The  ori- 
ginal confection  was  compofed  of  no 
lefsthan  five  andtwentyingredients. 

The  confection,  as  now  reform- 
ed, is  a  fufficieutly  grateful  and 
moderately  warm  cordial ;  and 
frequently  given  with  that  inten- 
tion, in  dofes  of  from  eight  or  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruplc  or  upwards,  in 
bolufes  or  draughts.  The  for- 
mula might  perhaps  be  ftill  more 
fimplilied  without  any  lofs.  The 
crabs-claw  powder  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  uecefiary,  and  is  inferted 
rather  in  compliance  with  the  ori- 
ginal, than  from  its  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine  ;  and  the  following  for- 
mula of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
peia feema  preferable   to  that  of 

the 
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the  London,  even  in  its  prefent 
improved  ilate. 

ELECTUARIUM    AROMA- 
T1CUM,  vulgo  CONFECTIO 
CARDIACA. 

Ed'inb. 
Aromatic  Elecluary,  commonly  cal- 
led Cordial  ConfeS'ton. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  three  ounces; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  boiled  to 

the  confiilency  of  honey,  .fix 

ounces. 

Mix  them  by  rubbing    them    well 

together  fo  as  to  form  an   elec- 

tuary*. 

In  the  above  fimple  and  elegant 
formula,  a  number  of  trifling  in- 
gredients are  rejected,  and  thofe 
fubftituted  in  their  place  are  me- 
dicines of  approved  efficacy.  This 
preparation  is  therefore  an  ufe- 
ful  remedy  for  the  purpofes  ex- 
prefied  in  its  title. 

CONFECTIO    OPIATA. 
Lond. 

ConfecTion  oj  Opium. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 
fix  drachms  j 

Long  pepper, 

Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds,  of  each  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Syrup    of  white  poppy,  boiled 

to  the  confidence  of   honey, 

three  times  the  weight  of  the 

whole. 

Mix  the  purified   opium    carefully 

with   the  fyrup   gently   heated  : 

then   add    the  reft>    lubbed     to 

powder. 


ELECTUARIUM  OPIATUM, 

vulgo      ELECTUARIUM 

THEBAICUM. 

Edinb. 

Opiate  EleSuary,  commonly   called 

Thebaic  Electuary. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,    fix  ounces  ; 
Virginian    fnake-root,     in    fine 

powder,  three  Ounces  ; 
Purified    opium    difrufed    in    a 
fuffioient  quantity  of  Spaniih. 
white   wine,    half  an  ounce  ; 
Clarified     honey,      thrice     the 
weight  of  the  powders. 
Mix  them,  and  form  an  electuary. 

These  compofitions  confift  of 
very  powerful  ingredients,  and  are 
doubtiefs  capable  of  anfwering 
every  end  that  can  be  reafonably 
expected  from  the  more  volumi- 
nous Theriaca  of  Andromachus. 
The  London  college  alfo  had 
formerly  their  Theriac  compofed 
of  the  lefs  exceptionable  ingredi- 
ents of  Andromachus's.  But  as 
thefe  medicines  have  for  a  long 
time  been  chiefly  employed  for  ex- 
ternal purpofes,  by  the  way  of 
cataplafm,  Theriaca  Londinenfs  is 
now  ooaitted,  and  its' place  fup- 
plied  by  a  cataplafm  compofed  of 
a  few  well-chofen  articles  under 
the  name  of  Cataplafma  e  cyrniaa; 
of  which  hereafter.  For  intern?;! 
ufe,  none  of  the  theriacs  arc  at 
prefent  fo  much  regarded  as  the\ 
have  been  heretofore  ;  practitioners 
having  introduced -in  their  room 
extemporaneous  bolufes  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root,  camphor,  coutra- 
yerva,  and  the  like  ;  which  an- 
fwer  all  their  intentions,  with  this 
advantage,  that  they  may  be  given 
either  with  or  without  opium  ;  an 
ingredient  which  renders  the  others 
prejudicial  in  cafes  where  they 
might  otherwife  be  proper. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foiegoitig  compofi- 
tions, one  grain  of  it  is  contained  in 
thirty  fix  grains  of  the  Confedio  o- 
piata,  and  in  a  drachm  of  the  Elec- 
tuarium  opiatum.  The  proportion 
of  opium  will  vary  a  little,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  that  they  have  been 
kept ;  their  moifture  by  degrees 
exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remain- 
der ftronger  of  the  opium  than  an 
equal  weight  was  at  firft.  A 
change  of  this  kind  is  taken  notice 
of  by  many  writers,  but  falfely  at- 
tributed to  an  imaginary  fermen- 
tative quality  of  the  ingredients  ; 
by  which  they  were  fuppofed, 
from  their  multiplicity  and  con- 
trariety, to  be  continually  exalting 
and  improving  the  virtues  of  each 
other. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite 
In  making  thefe  compofitions,  to 
prevent  the  wafte  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and 
which  would  render  the  proportion 
of  opium  to  the  other  ingredients 
precarious.  The  intention  of  dif- 
lolving  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  ele&uaries,  is,  that  it 
may  be  more  uniformly  mixed 
with  the  reft. 

These  compofitions  fully fupply 
the  place  of  two  articles,  which 
though  long  ban'fhed  from  the 
fhops,  we  lhall  here  fubjoin  ;  as 
examples  of  the  amazing  height  to 
which  compofition  in  medicine 
had  at  one  time  proceeded. 

MITHRIDATUM,  five  CON- 
FECTIO  DEMOCRATIS. 

Mttbriuate,   or  the  Conjrclom  of  De- 
mocrat, s. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drachms ; 
Myrrh,  eleven  drachms  ; 
Agaric, 


Indian  nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds  of  mithridate  muftard, 

Frankincenfe, 

Chio     turpentine,      each      ten 

drachms  j 
Camels  hsy, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  (lead,  Zedoary, 
Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead,  Mace, 
Stechas, 
Long  pepper, 
Hartwort  feeds, 
Hypociftis, 
Storax  ftrained, 
Opoponax, 
Ga'banum  ftrained, 
Opobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead,   ex* 

preffed  oil  of  nutmegs, 
Ruffian  caftor,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Poley  mountain, 
Scordium, 
Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead,  Cu- 

bebs, 
White  pepper, 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Bdellium    ftrained,    each    £even 

drachms  ; 
Celtic  nard, 
Gentian  root, 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Red  rofe«, 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 
Sweet  fennel  feed, 
Gum  Arabic, 
Opium     ftrained,      each       five 

drachms  ; 
Calamus  aromaticus, 
Wild  valerian  root, 
Auifced, 
Sagapcnum,  ftrained,  each  three 

drachms  ; 
Meum  athamanticum, 
St  John's  wr>rt, 
Acacia,  or  in  its  ftead,  Terra  Japo- 

nica, 
Bellies    of    fkinks,     each    twt> 

drachms  and  a  half  ; 

Clarified 
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Clarified  honey,  thriee  the 
weight  of  all  the  other  in- 
gredients. 
Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  diftolved  in  wine ; 
melt  the  ftorax,  galbanum,  tur- 
pentine, and  opobalfara  (or  ex- 
prefled  oil  of  nutmegs)  together 
in  another  veffel,  continually  ftir- 
ring  them  about,  to  prevent 
their  burning  ;  with  thefe  fo 
melted,  mix  the  hot  honey,  at 
firft  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards 
in  larger  quantities  at  a  time  ; 
when  the  whole  is  grown  almoft 
cold,  add  by  degrees  the  other 
fpices  reduced  into  powder. 

THERIACA        ANDROMA- 
CHI. 

Theriaca  of  Andromachus,  or  Venice 
Treacle. 

Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound, 

Long  pepper, 

Opium,  ftrained, 

Vipers,  dried,  each  three  ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,   or  in  its  ftead,  ex-  ; 

preffed   oil  of  nutmegs,  each 

two  ounces  j 
Agaric, 

Florence  orris  root, 
Scordium, 
Red  rofes, 
Navew  feeds, 
Extraft    of  liquorice,    eaeh    an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Indian  nard, 
Saffron, 
Amomum, 
Myrrh, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  ftead,  Zedoary, 
Camel's  hay,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Cinquefoil  root, 
Rhubarb, 
Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  [lead,  Mace, 
Dittany  of  Crete, 


Horehound  leaves, 

Calamint  leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black  pepper, 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 

Olibanum, 

Chio  turpentine, 

Wild    valerian   root,     each    fix 

drachms  ; 
Gentian  root, 
Celtic  nard, 
Spignel, 

Foley  mountain  } 
St  John's  wort  >      leaves, 
Groundpine        j 
Germander  tops,  with  the  feed, 
Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  (lead  Cu- 

bebs, 
Anifeed, 

Sweet  fennel  feed, 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Bifhop's  weed        ~) 
Hart  wort  v      feeds,  ' 

Treacle  muftard     j 
Hypociftis, 
Acacia,  or  in  its   ftead,  Japaa 

earth, 
Gum  Arabic, 
Storax,  ftrained, 
Sagapenum,  ftrained, 
Terra    Lemnia,  or  in  its  ftead 
bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
Green    vitriol,    calcined,    each 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Small  (or  in  its  ftead,  the  long) 

birthwort  root, 
Leffer  centaury  tops, 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Opopanax, 
Galbanum,  ftrained, 
Rufiu  caftor, 
Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  ftead  white 

amber  prepared, 
Calamus   aromaticus,  each   two 

drachms  ; 
Clarified     honey,      thrice     the 
weight  of  all   the  other   in- 
gredients. 
Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
directed 
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directed  in  making  the  mithri- 
date. 

These  celebrated  electuaries 
are  often  mentioned  by  medical 
writers,  and  may  ferve  as  examples 
of  the  wild  exuberance  of  compofi- 
tion  which  the  fuperftition  of  for- 
mer ages  brought  into  vogue. 
The  theriaca  is  a  reformation  of  the 
Mithridate,  made  by  Andromachus 
phyfician  to  Nero  :  the  mithridate 
itfelf  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus.  The  firft  publishers  of 
this  pompous  arcanum  were  very 
extravagant  in  their  commen- 
dations of  its  virtues  ;  the  principal 
of  vvhich  was  made  to  confift  in  its 
being  a  moft  powerful  preiervative 
againft  all  kinds  of  venom  ;  who- 
ever took  a  proper  quantity  in  a 
morning,  was  enfured  f  om  being 
poifoned  during  that  whole  day  : 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  example 
of  its  fuppofed  inventor,  who,  as 
Ceifus  informs  us,  was  by  its  con- 
ftant  -  ufe  fo  fortified  againll  the 
commonly  reputed  poifons,  that 
none  of  them  would  have  any  efft'cvl 
upon   him  j    but   the   notions    of 


poifons  which  prevailed  in  thofe 
ruder  ages  were  manifeftly  errone- 
ous. Before  experience  had  fur- 
nifhed  mankind  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  fimples, 
they  were  under  perpetual  alarms 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  poifons, 
and  bufied  themfelves  in  contriv- 
ing compofitions  which  mould 
counteract  their  effects,  accumulat- 
ing together  all  thofe  fubftances 
which  they  imagined  to  be  pof- 
fefTed  of  any  degree  of  alexiphar- 
mac  power.  Hence  proceed  the 
volumipous  antidotes  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
antient  phyficians  ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  aquainted 
with  any  real  poifon  except  the  ci- 
cuta,  aconitum,  and  bites  of  ve- 
nomous animals  ;  and  for  thefe 
they  knew  of  no  antidote  whatever. 
Even  admitting  the  reality  of  the 
poifons,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
feveral  antidotes  feparately,  the 
compofitions  could  no  more 
anfwer  the  purpofes  expected  from 
them,  than  the  accumulating  of  all 
the  medicinal  fimples  into  one  form 
could  make  a  remedy  againft  all 
djfeafes. 
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A  ^U  E     MEDICAID. 


MEDICATED    WATERS, 


T  T  /E  have  already  taken  notice 
\  V  of  many  articles  which  arc 
either  diffolved  in  water,or  commu- 
nicate their  virtues  to  it.  And  in 
one  fenfe  of  the  word,  thefe  may  be 
called  medicated  waters.  Some- 
times this  impregnation  is  effected 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  fometimes 
without  it,  and  thus  are  formed  de- 
coctions, infufions,  and  the  like. 
But  among  thofe  articles  referred 
to  in  this  chapter,  there  takes 
place  mere  watery  folution  only, 
and  they  are  ufed  folely  with  the 
intention  of  acting  topically  in 
the  way  of  lotion,  injection,  or, 
at  the  utmoft,  of  gargarifm. 

AQUA  ALUMINIS  COMPO- 

SITA. 

JLond. 

Compound  Alum-water-* 


Pour  the  water  on  the  falts  in  a 
glafs  veflel,  and  ftrain. 

This  water  was  long  known  in 
our  (hops  under  the  title  of  Aqua  a- 
luminofa  Bateana. 

Bates  directed  the  falts  to  be 
firft.  powdered  and  melted  over  the 
fire  ;  but  this  is  needlefs  trouble, 
fince  the  melting  only  evaporates 
the  aqueous  parts,  which  are  re- 
ftored  again  on  the  addition  of  the 
water. 

This  liquor  is  ufed  for  clean- 
fing  and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds; 
and  for  removing  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, the  part  being  bathed  with 
it  hot  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
It  is  fometimes  likewife  employed 
as  a  collyrium  ;  and  as  an  in- 
jection in  the  gonorrhoea  and  fluor 
albus,  when  not  accompanied  with 
virulence. 


Take  of 
Alum, 
Vitriolate"a  zinc,  of  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Boiling    diftilled    water,     two 

pints, 

4  A 
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AQUA  CUPRI   AMMONI  A 
TI. 

Load. 
Water  of  ammoniated  Copper. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  one  pint  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  drachm. 

Let  them  ftand  together,  in  a 
copper  vefiel,  till  the  ammo- 
nia be  faturated  with  cop- 
per. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty 
much  in  ufe  as  a  detergent  of 
foul  and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  for 
taking  away  fpecks  or  films  in 
the  eyes.  The  copper  contri- 
butes more  to  its  colour  than  to. 
its  medicinal  efficacy  ;  for  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  diflblved  is 
extremely  fmall. 

This  preparation,  directed  by 
the  London  College,  is  much  in- 
ferior to  the  Aqua  JErvginis  ammoni- 
atts  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, mentioned  in  page 420. 

AQUA     LITHARGYRI    A- 
CETATI    COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound    Water   of  acetatcd  Li- 
tharge. 

Take  of 

Acetated  water  of  litharge,  two 
drachms  ; 

Diftilied  water,  two  pints  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  drachms. 
Mix  the  fpirit  with    the    acetated 

water    of    litharge  ;    thtn    add 

the  diftilied  water. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  folution  of  faccharum 
f.tvrni,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
Vegeto- mineral  water  of  Mr 
Goulard.  It  is  only  ufcd  exter- 
nally,   as    a  coimetic  againft  cuta- 


neous eruptions,  rednefs,  inflamma- 
tion, &c. 

AQUA  ZINCI  V1TRIOLATI 
CUM  CAMPHORA. 
Land. 
Water  of  vitriolated  Zinc  ivith  Cam- 
phor. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Camphorated    fpirit,      half    an 
ounce  by  meafure  ; 

Boiling  water  two  pints. 
Mix,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  an  improved  method 
of  forming  the  Aqua  litriolica 
camphorata  of  the  former  edi- 
tions of  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia. It  is  ufed  externally 
as  a  lotion  for  fome  ulcers, 
particularly  thofe  in  which  it  is 
ueceflary  to  reftrain  a  great  dif- 
charge.  It  is  alio  not  unfrequent- 
ly  employed  as  a  collyrium  in 
fome  cafes  of  ophthalmia,  where 
a  large  difcharge  of  watery 
fluid  takes  place  from  the  eyes 
with  but  little  ii.flammation  ; 
but  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
this  tender  organ,  it  ought  firlt, 
at  leaft,  to  be  diluted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  water. 

AOUA  ZINCI    VITRICLA- 
TA,  vulgo  AQUA  V1TRIO- 
LICA. 

Edin. 
Vitriolated  water   of    Zinc,    com- 
monly called  Vitriolic  Water. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  fixtecn  grains ; 

Water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Liluted   vitriolic    acid,     fifteen 

drops. 

Diflolvc  the  vitriolated  zinc  in  the 

water, 
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water,  an4  then  adding  the  acid,  the  {lighter  inflammations  will  fre- 
itrain  through  paper.  quently   yield    to    this    medicine, 

without  any  other  afliftance  :  in 
Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or     the  more  violent  ones,   venefection 

inflamed,  this  folution  of  vitriolat-     and  cathartics  are  to  be    premifed 

ed  zinc  is  a  very  ufeful  application  :     to  its  ufe. 
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ZMPLASTRA. 


PLASTERS. 


PLasterS  are  compofed  chiefly 
of  oily  and  undluous  fub- 
ftances,  united  with  powders  into 
fuch  a  confidence,  that  the  com- 
pound may  remain  firm  in  the  cold 
without  flicking  to  the  fingers  ; 
that  it  may  be  foft  and  pliable  in  a 
low  degree  of  heat,  and  that  by 
the  warmth  of  the  human  body  it 
be  fo  tenaeious  as  readily  to  ad- 
here both  to  the  part  on  which  it 
is  applied,  and  to  the  fubftance  on 
which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference 
in  the  confidence  of  platters,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpofes  they  are 
to  be  applied  to :  Thus,  fuch  as 
are  intended  for  the  bread  and 
ftomach  fhould  be  very  foft  and 
yielding  ;  while  thofe  defigned 
for  the  limbs  are  made  firmer  and 
more  adhefive.  An  ounce  of  ex- 
prefTed  oil,  an  ounce  of  yellow 
wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of  any  pro- 
per powder,  will  make  a  plader 
of  the  firft  confidence  ;  for  a  hard 
one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax,  and 
half  an   ounce  more  of    powder 


may  be  added.  Plafters  may  like- 
wife  be  made  of  refins,  gummy 
reiins,  &c  without  wax,  efpeci- 
ally  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion  :  for  officinals  thefe  com- 
pofitions  are  lefs  proper,  as  they 
foon  grow  too  foft  in  keeping, 
and  fall  flat  in  a  warm  air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  pla- 
fters might  be  impregnated  with 
the  fpecific  virtues  of  different  ve- 
getables, by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed 
for  the  compolition  of  the  plafter. 
The  coftion  was  continued  till  the 
heib  was  almoft  icrifp,  with  care 
to  prevent  the  matter  from  con- 
tracting a  black  colour  :  after 
which  the  liquid  was  drained  off, 
and  fet  on  the  fire  again,  till  all 
the  aqueous  moifture  had  exhaled. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that 
this  treatment  does  not  communi- 
cate to  the  oils  any  very  valuable 
qualities,  even  relative  to  their  life 
in  a  fluid  date  ;  nJhch  lefs  can 
pladers,  made  with  fuch  oils,  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  any  confiderable  efficacy 
from  the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils, 
unite  with  them  into  a  plafter  of 
an  excellent  confiftence,  and  which 
makes  a  proper  bails  for  feveral 
other  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  composi- 
tions, a  quantity  of  water  mult  be 
added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from 
burning  and  growing  black  Such 
water,  as  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
add  during  tbe  boiling,  muft  be 
previoufly  ma.de  hot ;  for  cold  li- 
quor would  not  only  prolong  the 
procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the 
matter  to  explode,  and  be  thrown 
about  with  violence,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  operator  :  "  this  ac- 
cident will  equally  happen  on  the 
addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plafter 
be  extremely  hot. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIA* 

CI  CUM  HYDRA RGYRO. 

JLond. 

Ammoniacum    Plajler    with    Quick- 
Jilver. 

Take  of 

Strained      ammoniacum,       one 

pound  ; 
Purified  quickfilver,   three  oun- 
ces ; 
Sulphurated    oil,    one    drachm, 
or  what  is  fufficient. 
Rub  the  quickfilver  with    the  ful- 
phurated   oil  until  the   globules 
difappear  ;  then  add,  by  a  little 
at  a  time,  the  melted  ammonia- 
cum, and  mix  them. 

This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
mercurial  plafter.  The  ammo- 
niacum in  general  affords  a  good 
bafis  for  the  application  of  the  mer- 
cury. In  fome  cafes,  however,  it 
is  not  fufiiciently  adhefive ;  but  this 
inconvenience  may  be  remedied  by 


the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
turpentine. 

EMPLASTRUM    CANTHA- 

R1DIS. 

Lond. 

Plafier  of  Spanijb  Flies. 

Take  of 

Spanifh    flies,    finely  powdered, 

one  pound  ; 
Wax  plafter,  two  pounds  ; 
.  Prepared    hogs    lard,     half     a 

pound. 
Having    united    the    plafter    and 
lard,   fprinkle  in  the  flies,   redu- 
ced to  a  very  fine  powder  a  little 
before  they  coagulate. 

EMPLASTRUM     CANTHA- 
RIDUM,     vulgo     VESICA- 
TORIUM. 

Edinb. 

Plafter  of  Spanifh  Jlies,  commonly 

called  Bliflering  plajler. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet, 

Yellow  wax, 

White  refin, 

Spsnifh  flies,  each  equal  weights. 
Beat   the  Spanifh  flies  into  a   fine 

powder,    and   add  them   to   the 

other     ingredients,       previoufly 

melted,   and   removed  from  the 

'fire. 

Both  thefe  formulas  are  very 
well  fuited  to  excite  blifters  ;  for 
both  are  of  a  proper  confiftence, 
and  fufficient  degree  of  tenacity, 
which  are  here  the  only  requifites. 
Canthavides  of  good  quality,  duly 
applied  to  the  (kin,  never  fail  of 
producing  blifters.  When,  there- 
fore, the  defired  eft'ecl  does  not 
take  place,  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  flies  either  being  faulty  at 
firft,  or  having  their  activity  after- 
wards 
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wards  deftroyed  by  fome  accidental 
circumftance ;  fuch  a9  too  great 
heat  in  forming,  or  in  fpreading  the 
plafter.  When  due  attention  is 
paid  to  thefe  particulars,  the  Am- 
ple compoiitions  now  introduced 
anfwer  the  pur  pole  better  than 
thofe  compound  platters  with 
muftard-feed,  black  pepper,  vine, 
gar,  verdegris,  &c  which  had 
formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. It  is  not  however  impro- 
bable, that  the  pain  of  Wittering- 
plafters  might  be  coniiderably  di- 
imnifhed  by  the  addition  of  a 
portion  of  opium,  without  pre- 
venting the  good  effects  otherwise 
to  be  derived  from  them. 

EMPLASTRUM    CER^E 
COMPOSITUM. 

t  Lond. 

Compound  IVax-plaJler. 

Take  of 

Yellow  watf, 

Prepared   mutton  fuet,   of  each 
three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  refm,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  (train  the 

mixture  while  it  is  fluid. 

EMPLASTRUM     SIMPLEX, 

five     EMPLASTRUM    CE- 
REUM.    _ 
Edinb. 
Simple,  or  Wax -plafter. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts; 

Mutton  fuet, 

White    relin,     each    two    parts. 
Melt  ihem  together  into  a  platter. 

This  plafter   had  formerly  the 
tit'e  of  Emplajiru?n  attrabens,    and" 
yvas  chiefly  employed  an  a  dreffing 
after  b. ill eis    to  fupport  Tome 
charge;  an<     ;  a  very  well  contriv- 
ed plalter  for  that  purpofe.   Some- 


times however  it  irritates  to© 
much  on  account  of  the  refin  ;  and 
hence,  when  defigned  only  for 
drefiing  blifters,  the  refin  ought  to 
be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs  where 
a  continuance  of  the  pain  and  ir- 
ritation, excited  by  the  veficatory, 
is  required.  Indeed  platters  of 
any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for 
drefiing  blifters  :  their  confiftence 
makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their 
adhefivenefs  renders  the  taking 
them  off  painful.  Cerates,  which 
are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  ap- 
pear much  more  eligible  :  the 
Ceratum  fpermatis  cceti  will  ferve 
for  general  ufe  ;  and  for  fome 
particular  purpofes,  the  Ceratum 
rejina JJava  may  be  applied. 

EMPLASTRUM    CUMINI. 

Lond. 
Cummin  Plajier. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feeds, 

Caraway  feeds, 

Bay- berries,  of  each  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  pitch    and   wax  together, 

and  mix  with  them  the  reft  of  the 

ingredients,  powdered,  and  make 

a  plafter. 

This  plafter  Hands  recommend- 
ed as  a  moderately  warm  difcuti- 
ent ;  and  is  directed  by  fome  to 
be  applied  to  the  hypogaftric 
region,  tor  ftrcngthening  the  vif- 
cera,  and  exptiling  flatulencies  : 
It  |  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt, 
whether  it  de-ives  any  virtue  either 
fi  i  he   article    from  which  it  is 

named,  or  from  the  caraway  feeds 
or  ?  ay-berrks  which  enter  its  com- 
petition. 
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EMPLASTRUM  ASiEFCE- 
TIDiE,  vulgo  EMPLAS- 
TRUM     ANTIHYSTERI- 

CUM. 
Eclinb. 
Plajler  of  Afafetida.  commonly  cal- 
led Antihyjleric  Plafier. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,    - 

Afafetida,    (trained,    each   two 
parts ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Strained   galbanum,     each    one 
part. 
Mix  them   melted    with   a   gentle 

heat,    and    make  them    into   a 

plafter. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  the 
umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes  ;  and 
fometimes  with  good  effecl: ;  but 
probably  more  from  its  effect  as 
giving  an  additional  degree  of  heat 
to  the  part,  than  from  any  in- 
fluence  derived  from  the  fetid 
gums.  It  has  indeed  been  alleged, 
that  from  the  application  of 
this  plafter  to  the  abdomen,  the 
tafte  of  afafetida  can  be  diftindtly 
perceived  in  the  mouth  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  fome  ab- 
forption  of  its  active  parts  may 
take  place  by  the  lymphatic  veffels 
of  the  furface  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  afafetida  thus  applied 
rnuft  constantly,  in  fome  degree, 
adl  on  the  nerves  of  the  nofe  But, 
in  both  thefe  ways,  its  influence 
can  be  inconfiderable  only  ;  and 
much  more  effect  may  be  obtained 
from  a*  very  fmall  quantity  taken 
internaily. 


EMPLASTRUM       LADANI 

COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 

Compound  Ladanum  Phifler. 

Take  of 

Ladanum,  three  ounces ; 

Frankincenfe,  one  ounce  ; 

Cinnamon,  powdered, 

Expreffed  oil  of  mace,   of  each 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Eflential     oil     of     mint,     one 
drachm. 
To    the    melted   frankincenfe   add 

firft    the    ladanum,   foftened   by 

heat  ;      then    the    oil    of   mace. 

Mix    thefe  afterwards   with  the 
-  cinnamon  and  oil   of  mint,  and 

beat  them  together,   in'a  warm 

mortar,     into    a     plafter.       Let 

it  be  kept  in  a  cloie  veffel. 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a 
very  elegant  ftomach  plafter.  !t 
is  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafily  made 
occafionally  (for  thefe  kinds  of 
compoiitions,  on  account  of  their 
volatile  ingredients,  arc  not  fit  for 
keeping,)  and  to  be  bat  mode'rate- 
ly  adhefive,  fo  as  not  to  offend  the 
fkin,  and  that  it  may  without  dif- 
ficulty be  frequently  renewed  ; 
which  thefe  lofts  of  applica- 
tions, in  order  to  their  pro- 
ducing any  confiderable  effeiS, 
require  to  be. 

EMPLASTRUM     LITHA&- 

GYRI. 

Land. 

Litharge  plafter. 

Take  of 

Litharge,   in  very  fine  powder  ; 

five|pcunds. 
Olive  oil,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  two  pints  ; 
Boil  them  with   a   flow    fire,    con- 
ftantly ftirring  until  the   oil  and 
litharge  unite,  and  have  the  cos- 
filleace 
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fiftence  of  a  platter.  It  will 
be  proper  to  add  more  boiling 
water,  if  the  water  that  was 
firft  added  be  nearly  confumed 
before  the  end  of  the  procefs. 

EMPLASTRUM     LITHAR- 
GYRT,      vulgo      EMPLAS- 
TRUM COMMUNE. 

Edinb. 

Litharge,  plafter,   commonly  called 

Common  plafter. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  one  part ; 

Oil  olive,  two  parts. 
Boil  them,  adding  water,  and  con- 

flantly   {Hiring  the   mixture  till 

the  oil  and  litharge   be  formed 

into  a  plafter. 

The  heat  in  thefe  procefles 
fhould  be  gentle,  and  the  matter 
kept  conftantly  ftirring,  otherwife 
it  fwells  up,  and  is  apt  to  run  over 
the  veffel.  If  the  ccmpofition 
prove  difcoloured,  the  addition  of 
a  little  white  lead  and  oil  will  im- 
prove the  colour. 

Thefe  plafters,  which  have  long 
been  known  under  the  name  of  Di- 
achylon, are  the  common  ?pplica- 
tion  in  excoriations  of  the  fkin, 
(light  flefh  wounds,  and  the  like. 
They  keep  the  part  foft,  and  fome- 
what  warm,  and  defend  it  from 
the  air,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
t-xpe^ted  in  thefe  cafes  from  any 
phifter.  Some  of  our  induftrious 
medicine-makers  have  thought 
thefe  puvpofes  might  be  anfwered 
by  a  cheaper  compofition,  and  ac- 
cordingly have  added  a  large  quan- 
tity of  common  whiting  and  hogs 
lard  :  this,  however,  is  by  no 
means  allowable,  not  only  as  it 
does  not  ftick  fo  well,  but  like- 
wife  as  the  lard  is  apt  to  grow 
rancid    and     acrimonious.       The 


counterfeit  is  diftinguifhable  by  the 
eye.    ' 

EMPLASTRUM     LITHAR- 
GYRI  COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 
Compound  Litharge  plafter* 

Take  of 

Litharge-plafter,  three  pounds  j 
Strained  galbanum,   eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Turpentine,  ten  drachms  ; 
Frankincenfe,  three  ounces. 
The  galbanum  and  turpentine  be- 
ing melted  with  a  flow  fire,  mix 
with  them  the  powdered  frank- 
incenfe,   and   afterwards  the  li- 
tharge-plafter    melted     with    a 
very    flow  fire,  and  make  a  pla- 
fter. 

EMPLASTRUM      GUMMO- 

SLfM. 

Edinb. 

Gum  Plafter. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,  eight  parts  ; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  drained, 

Strained  galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 
Melt    them    together,    and    make 

them  into  a  plafter. 

Both  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as 
digeftives  and  fuppuratives  ;  parti- 
cularly in  abfeefles,  after  a  part  of 
the  matter  has  been  maturated 
and  difcharged,  for  fuppurating  or 
difcufling  the  remaining '  hard 
part  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  derive  any  advan- 
tage from  the  gums  entering  their 
compofition. 
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EMPLASTRUM     LTTHAR- 
GYRI     CUM     HYDRAR- 
GYRO. 
Lond. 

Litharge  plajer    with    Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Litharge-plafter,  one  pound  ; 
Purified  quickfilver,   three   oun- 
ces ; 
Sulphurated  oil,  one  drachm,  or 
what  is  Sufficient. 
Make  the  plafter  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  ammoniacum-plafter 
with  quickfilver. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRAR- 
GYRI,  vulgo  CERULEUM. 
Edinb. 

Quichftlvtr  or  mercurial plajler,  com- 
monly called  blue  plajler. 

Take  of 
Olive  oil, 

White  refin,  each  one  part  ; 
Quickfilver,  three  parts ; 
Litharge  plafter,  fix  parts. 

Melt  the  oil  and  refin  together, 
and  when  this  mixture  is  cold, 
let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed 
with  it  till  the  globules  disap- 
pear ;  then  add  by  degrees  the 
litharge  plafter,  melted,  and 
let  the  whole  be  accurately  mix- 
ed. 

These  mercurial  plafters  are 
confidered  as  powerful  refolvents 
and  difcutients,  acting  with  much 
greater  certainty  for  thefe  inten- 
tions than  any  compofition  of  ve- 
getable fubftances  alone ;  the 
mercury  exerting  itfelf  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  and  being  fome- 
times  introduced  into  the  habit  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  affeft  the 
mputh.  Pains  in  the  joints  and 
limbs  from  a  venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tophi,    and  beginning  indurations 

4 


of  the  glands,  3fc  faid  fometimes  to 
yield  to  them. 

EMPLASTRUM     LITHAR- 
GYRL  CUM  RESINA. 
Lond. 

Litharge  plajler  with  Rpjin. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,  three  pounds  5 
Yellow  refin,  half  a  pound. 

To  the  litharge  plafter,  melted 
with  a  very  flow  fire,  add  the 
powdered  refin  ;  mix  them 
well,  and  make  a  plafter* 

EMPLASTRUM      RESIMO- 

SUM,  vulgo  EMPLASTRUM 

ADH^ESIVUM. 

Edinb. 

Rejinous  plajler,    commonly   called 

Sticking  plajler. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  five  parts  j 

White  refin,  one  part. 
Melt  them  together  and  make   a 

plafter. 

TrtESE  plafters  are  chiefly  ufed 
as  adhefives  for  keeping  on  other 
dreilings,  &c. 

EMPLASTRUM  PIC1S  BUR- 

GUNDIC/E         COMPOSI- 

TUM. 

Londi 

Compound  Burgundy    Pitch  Plajler* 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds ; 
Ladanum,  one  pound  j 
Yellow  refin, 
Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  oun* 

ces; 

Expreffed      oil    of    mace,    one 

ounce. 

To    the    pitch,    refin,     and  wax, 

melted  together,    add  firft    the 

B  lada- 
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ladanum,  and 
mace. 


then  the   oil  of 


This  plafter  was   at   one   time 
much  celebrated  under  the  title    of 
Emplajlrum  cephalicum,     the  name 
which   it   formerly   held    in     our 
pharmacopoeias.     It    was    applied 
in  weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head, 
to  the  temples,  forehead,   &c.  and 
fomctimes  likewife  to    the    feet. 
Schulze  relates,  that  an  inveterate 
rheumatifm  in  the  temples,   which 
at  times  extended  to  the  teeth,  and 
occafioned  intolerable   pain,     wa3 
completely  cured  in  two   days  by 
a  plafter  of  this  kind  (with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  opium)  applied  to 
the  part,  after  many  other  remedies 
had  been  tried  in  vain.     He    adds, 
that   a  large   quantity  of    liquid 
matter    exuded  under  the  plafter 
In  drops,  which  were  fo  acrid  as  to 
corrode  the  cuticle  :  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that   this  was  much  more 
the  effect  of  the  Burgundy  pitch 
than  of  any  other  part  of  the  com- 
pofkion  ;      for     when    applied    to 
very  tender  fkin,  it  often  produces 
even   vesication,    and   in  moft  in- 
ftances  operates  as  a  rubefacient  or 
emplaftrum   calidum  :    and  as  far 
as  it  has  any  good  effect  in   head- 
ach,  it  is  probable  that  its  influence 
is  to  be  explained  on  this  ground. 

EMPLASTRUM     SAPONIS. 

Lond. 

Sope-plajler. 

Take  of 

Sope,  half  a  poun;l  j 

Litharge  plafter,  three  pounds. 
Mix  the    fope  with  the  melted  li- 

tharge-plafter,  and  boil  them  to 

the  thicknefs  of  a  plafter. 


EMPLASTRUM     SAPONA- 

CEUM. 

Edinb. 

Saponaceous  Plafter. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,  four  parts J 
Gum  plafter,  two  parts  ; 
Gaftile  fope,  fcraped,  one  part. 

To  the  plafters,  melted  together, 
add  die  fope;  then  boil  for  a  lit- 
tle, fo  as  to  form  a  plafter. 

These  plafters  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  derive  a  refolvent  power 
from  the  fope  ;  and  in  the  laft,  the 
addition  of  the  gums  is  fuppofed 
to  promote  the  refolvent  virtue  of 
the  fope  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  doubt,  whether  they  derive 
any  material  advantage  from  either 
addition. 

EMPLASTRUM       THURIS 

COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 

Compound  Frankinccnfe  phjier. 

Take  of 

Frankinccnfe,  half  a  pound  ; 

Dragon's  blood,  three  ounces ; 

Litharge  plafter,  two  pounds. 
To  the  melted  litharge-plafter  add 

the  reft,  powdered. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  the  title 
of  Emplaftrum  roborans,  and  is  a 
reformation  of  the  complicated 
and  injudicious  compofition  de- 
fcribed  in  former  pharmacopoeias, 
under  the  title  of  Emplajlrum  ad 
berniam.  Though  far  the  moft 
elegant  and  fimple,  it  is  as  effec- 
tual for  that  purpofe  as  any  of  the 
medicines  of  this  kind.  If  conr 
itantly  worn  with  a  proper  band- 
age, it  will,  in  children,  frequent- 
ly do  fervice  ;  though,  perhaps, 
m>t  fo  much  from  any  ftrengthen- 
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ing  quality  of  the  ingredients,  aa 
from  its  being  a  foft,  clofe,  and  ad- 
hesive covering-  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  thatplafterscompofedof  ftyp- 
tic  medicines  conftringe  and  ftreng- 
then  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied,  but  on  no  very  juft  foun- 
dation ;  for  plafters  in  general  relax 
rather  than  aftringe,  the  unftuous 
ingredients  neceffary  in  their  com- 
pofition  counteracting  anddeftroy- 
ing  the  effefit  of  the  others. 

EMPLASTRUM     LITHAR- 
GYRI  COMPOSITUM,  vul- 
go     EMPLASTRUM    RO- 
BORANS. 

Edinb. 
Compound  Litharge-plqfter,  common- 
ly called  Jlrengthening  Plajier. 

Take  of 

Litharge   plafter,     twenty-four 

parts ; 
White  refin,  fix  parts  j 
Yellow-wax, 

Oil  olive,  each  three  parts  ; 
Burnt    vitriolated    iron,    eight 
parts. 

Grind  the  colcothar  with  the  oil, 
and  then  add  it  to  the  other  in- 
gredients previoufly  melted. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the 
lips  of  wo,unds  and  ulcers  over 
the  other  drefiings,x  for  defending 
them  from  inflammation  and  a 
fluxion  of  humours  ;  which,  how- 
ever, as  Mr  Sharp  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  plafters,  on  account  of  their 
confidence,  tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  prevent.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
in  weaknefles  of  th,e  large  mufcles, 
as  of  the  loins ;  and  its  effedts 
feem  to  proceed  from  the  artificial 
mechanical  fupport  given  to  the 
part,  which  may  alfo  be  done  by 
any  other  plafter  that  adheres  with 
equal  firmness 


EMPLASTRUM  de  BELLA- 
DONNA. 

Brun. 

Deadly  Night  Jhade  plajier. 

Take  of 

The  juice  of  the  recent  herb  of 
belladona, 

Lintfeed    oil,    each    nine   oun- 
ces ; 

Yellow  wax,  fix  ounces  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  fix  drachms  ; 

Powder  of  the  herb  of  belladon- 
na, two  ounces. 
L$t  them  be  formed  into  a  plafter 

according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  belladonna,  externally  applied, 
has  a  very  powerful  influence,  bojth 
on  the  nerves  and  blood  veffels  of 
the  part ;  and  thus  it  has  very 
considerable  effect  both  on  the  cir- 
culation and  ftate  of  fenfibility  of 
the  part ;  and  when  applied  under 
the  form  of  this  plafter,  efpecially 
in  affections  of  the  mammae  and 
fcrotum,  it  has  been  faid  to  have 
very  powerful  influence  in  alleviat- 
ing pain,  in  difcufling  tumours, 
and  in  promoting  a  favourable  fup» 
puration. 

EMPLASTRUM  ad  CLAV<5S 
PEDUM 

Dan. 
Com  Plafkr. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  diffolved  in  vinegar, 
and    again    infpiflated,     one- 
ounce  ; 
Pitch,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Diachylon,  or  common  plafter, 
two  drachms. 
Let  them  be  melted  together  ;  and 
then  mix  with  them  ; 
Verdegris,  powdered, 
Sal  ammoniac,  each  one  fcruple  ; 
And  make  them  into  a  plafter. 

Of 
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Op  this  plafter,  as  well  as  the 
former,  we  can  fay  nothing  from 
our  own  experience.  It  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  removal  ef 
corns,  and  for  alleviating  the  pain 
which  they  occafion  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  may  fome- 
times  have  a  good  effect  from  the 
corrofive  articles  which  it  contains : 
but  in  other  cafes  from  this  very 
circumftance,  it  may  tend  to  ag- 
gravate the  pain,  particularly  in 
the  firft  inftance. 

EMPLASTRUM    e    CONIO. 

Suec. 
Hemlock  -plafler. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  a  pound  ; 
Oil  olive,  four  ounces  ; 
Gum.    ammoniacum,     half     an 
ounce  ; 
After    they  are   melted    together, 
mix  with  them, 

Powdered  herb  ofhemlock,  half 
a  pound. 

This  correfponds  .very  nearly 
«iih  the  Emplaftrum  de  cicuta 
cum  ammoniaco,  which  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
powerful  cooler  and  difcutient, 
and  to  be  particularly  ferviceable 
againft  fvveliings  of  the  fpleen  and 
diflentions  of  the  hypochondria. 
For  fome  time  paft,  it  has  been 
among  us  intirely  neglected  ;  but 
the  high  refolvent  power  Dr  Stoerk 
has  difcovered  in  Hemlock,  and 
which  he  found  it  to  exert  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  form?,  intitle  it 
to  farther  trials.  The  pkiler  ap- 
pears very  well  contrived,  and  the 
additional  ingredients  well  chofe'O 
for  iffiiting  the  efficacy  of  the 
hemlock. 


EMPLASTRUM    CORROSI- 

VUM. 

Gen. 

Corrojive  Plclfltr. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  fublimate  mercury, half 
a  drachm  ; 

Hogs  lard,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hydrargyrus  muriatus  here  employ- 
ed is  a  very  powerful  corrofive  ; 
and  there  may  be  fome  cafes  in 
which  it  is  preferable  to  other 
articles  of  the  tribe  of  cauftics  : 
But  this  would  feem  to  be  a  very 
uneconomical  mode  of  applying  it, 
as  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of  what 
enters  the  plafter  can  act;  and 
even  that  portion  mult  have  its 
action  much  rellrained  by  the 
unctuous  matters  with  which  it  is 
combined-. 

EMPLASTRUM     e     FCENU- 

GRjECO,     vulgo     de     MU- 

CILAGIMBUS. 

Gen. 

plafter    of  Fenugreek,  or  <f  Mud' 

lages. 

Take  of 

Fenugreek-feed,  two  ounces; 
Lintleed-oi],wann,halfa  pound. 
Infufe  them  according  to  art,  and 

ftrain  ;  then, 
T^ke  of 

Yellow  wax,  two  pounds,  and  a 

half; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  drained,  fix 

ounces ; 
Turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  ammoniacum  with 
the  turpentine,  ^nd  by  degrees 
add  the'oil  and  wax  melted  in 
another  vcfiel,  fo  as  to  form  a 
plaflcr. 

Thij 
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This  plafter  had  formerly  a 
place  in  eur  pharmacopoeias,  but 
was  rejected  ;  and  although  ftill 
held  in  efteem  by  fome,  it  is  pro- 
bably of  no  great  value  ;  at  leaft, 
it  would  feem  to  derive  but  little 
either  from  the  fenugreek  feed, 
with  which  it  is  now  made,  or  from 
the  oil  and  mucilages  which 
formerly  entered  its  compofi- 
tion. 

EMPLASTRUM  ex  HYOSCY- 

AMO. 

Suec. 

Henbane  plafler. 

This  is  directed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cm- 
plaiirum  e  conio,  or  hemlock 
plafter. 

From  the  well  known  fedative 
power  of  this  plant,  as  affecting 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  we  might 
reafonably  conclude  that  good 
effects  may  be  obtained  from  it 
when  ufed  under  the  form  of 
plafter  ;  and  accordingly  it  has 
"been  with  advantage  employed  in 
this  manner,  for  allaying  pain  and 
refolving  fwelling,  in  cafes  oi" 
fcirrhus  and  cancer. 

EMPLASTRUM   PICEUM. 
RoJ. 

Pitch  f after. 

Take  of 

White  refin,  fix  ounces  ; 
Ship  pitch,  feven  ounces; 
Yellow  wax,  five  ounces. 


Melt  them,  and  form  them  into  a 
.    plafter. 

Pitch,  applied  externally,  has 
been  fuppofed  to  act  on  two  prin- 
ciples,  by   its  warmth  and  by  its 
adhefive   quality.     In  the  former 
way  it  may  have  fome  effect ;    but 
it  has  much  mope  influence  in  the 
latter  ;     and     particularly   it   has 
thus  been  fourrd  to  produce  a  cure 
in  cafes  of  tinea  capitis.     When  a 
pitch- plafter  is  applied   to  the  af- 
fected part -of  the  hairy  fcalp,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  a   few- 
days,  it  becomes  foactached  to  the 
parts,   that  it   casnot  be  removed 
without  bringing  with  it  the  bulbs 
of  the   hair  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
feated  ;  and  £y  this  means  a  radical 
cure  is  obtained,  after  every  other 
remedy    has    been    tried    in    vain. 
The  cure  however  is  a  painful  one, 
and   not   without  danger :    for  ia 
fome  inftances,  inflammations  of  an 
alarming  nature  have  been  excited 
by   the  injury    thus   done    to  the 
parts.     Hence  this  mode  of  cure 
is  rarely  had  recourfe  to  till  others 
have   been   tried   without   effect ; 
and  when  it   is  employed,    if  the 
difeafe  be  exltenfive,  prudent  prac- 
titioners direct  its  application  only 
to  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fcalp  at 
a  time,  and  after  one  part  is  fully 
cured,   by  application  to  another 
in  fuccefiion,  the  affection  may  be 
foon  completely  overcome.      With 
this  intention  it   is  moft  common 
to    employ   the  pitch  in  its  pure 
ftate  :  but  the  plafter  here  directed, 
while  it  is  no  lefs  adhefive,  is  more 
manageable  and  flexible. 
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UNGUENTA  et  LINIMENT  A. 


OINTMENTS  and  LINIMENTS. 


OINTMENTS  and  liniments 
differ  from  plafters  little  o- 
therwife  than  in  confiftence.  Any 
of  the  officinal  plafters,  diluted 
with  fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it 
to  the  thicknefs  of  ftiff  honey, 
forms  an  ointment :  by  farther 
increafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a 
liniment. 

In  making  thefe  preparations, 
the  Edinburgh  college  direcl,  that 
fat  and  refinous  fubftances  are  to 
be  melted  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then 
to  be  conftantly  ftirred,  fprinkling 
in  at  the  fame  time  the  dry  in- 
gredients, if  any  fuch  are  ordered, 
in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder, 
till  the  mixture  on  diminifliing  the 
heat  becomes  ftiff. 

UNGUENTUM  ADIPiS   SU- 
ILLJE. 

JLond. 
Ointment  of  Hog's  lard. 

Take  of 

Prepared       hog's      lard,       two 
pounds  ; 

Rofe  water,  three  ounces. 
Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe-wirter 


until  they  be  mixed  ;  then  melt 
the  mixture  with  a  flow  fire, 
and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water 
may  fubfide ;  after  which  pour 
off  the  lard  from  the  water,  con- 
ftantly ftirriDg  until  it  be 
cold. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  this  was  ftyled 
Ungtuntum Jimplex,  the  name  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  to  the 
following. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

Edinb. 
S'tmpk  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  five  parts ; 
White  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  he 
yfed  for  foftening  the  /kin  and 
healing  thaps.  The  laft  is,  how- 
ever, preferable,  on  account  of  its 
being  of  one  uniform  confidence. 
For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  alfo  to  be 
preferred  as  the  bafis  of  other  more 
compounded  ointments. 

UN- 
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UNGUENTUM"  ^RUGIN'IS. 

Edinb. 
Ointment  of  Verdegrls. 

Take  of 

Refinous       ointment,       fifteen 

parts ; 
Verdegris,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  ufed  for  clean- 
ing fores,  and  keeping  down  fun- 
gous flefli.  Where  ulcers  con- 
tinue to  run  from  a  weaknefs  in 
the  vefTels  of  the  part,  the  tonic 
powers  of  copper  promife  confide- 
rable  advantage. 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  with 
advantage  in  cafes  of  ophthalmia, 
depending  on  fcrophula,  where  the 
palpebne  are  principally  affected  ; 
but  when  it  is  to  be  thus  applied, 
it  is  in  general  requifite  that  it 
fhould  be  fomewhat  weakened  by 
the  addition  of  a  proportion  of 
fimple  ointment  of  hog's  lard. 
An  ointment  iimilar  to  the  above, 
and  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  fuch 
inftances  of  ophthalmia,  has  long 
fold  under  the  name  of  Smellon's 
eyejalve. 

UNGUENTUM  CALCZS  HY- 

DRARGYRI  ALB^E. 

Lorid. 

Ointment  of  the  white  calx  of  ^uick- 
Jilver. 

Take  of 

The  white  calx   of  quickfilver, 

one  drachm  ; 
Ointment    of    hogs    lard,    one 
ounce  and  a  half, 
Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercu- 
rial ointment,  and  frequently  ufed 
in  the  cure  of  obftinate  and  cuta- 
neous affeftion.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment of  the  Ungventum  e  mercurlo 
freclftiuto  of  the  laft  London  phar- 


macopoeia ;  the  precipitated  ful* 
phur  being  thrown  out  of  the  com- 
pofition,  and  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury increased. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCI. 

Eainb. 
Ointment  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  fix  parts  ; 
Flowers  of  zinc,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
affections  of  the  eye,  particularly 
in  thofe  cafes  where  rednefs  arifes 
rather  from  relaxation  than  from 
active  inflammation. 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHAR1- 

DIS. 

Loxd. 

Ointment  of  Spanijh  Flies. 

Take  of 

Spanifh    flies,    powdered,    two 

ounces. 
Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces  ; 
Ointment  of  yellow  refin,  eight ' 
ounces. 
Boil  the  water  with  the   Spanifh 
flies  to  one  half,  and  (train.    To 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  oint- 
-  ment  of  yellow  refin.     Evapo- 
rate this  mixture  in  a  water  bath, 
faturated  with  fea-falt,    to  the 
thickoefs  of  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  INFUSl  CAN- 
THARIDUM,     vulgo     UN- 
GUENTUM    EPISPASTI- 
CUM  MITIUS. 
Edinb. 
Ointment  of  infujlon  of  Cantharides, 
commonly  called  fiffld  ef>ispajjie 
Ointment. 

Take  of 

Cantharides, 
White  refin, 

Yellow 
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Yellow  wax,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Hogs-lard, 

Venice    turpentine,    each    two 

ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 
Infufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  veflel,  for  a  night  ; 
then  ftrongly  prefs  out  and 
itrain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with 
the  lard  till  the  water  be  con- 
fumed  ;  then  add  the  refin,  wax, 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the 
■whole  into  an  ointment. 

These  ointments,  containing 
the  foluble  parts  of  the  canthari- 
des, uniformly  blended  with  the 
other  ingredients,  are  more  com- 
modious, occafion  lefs  pain,  and 
are  no  lefs  effectual  in  fome  cafes, 
than  the  compofition  with  the 
fly  in  fubftance.  This,  however, 
does  not  uniformly  hold  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college, 
with  propriety,  ftill  retain  an  oint- 
ment containing  the  flies  in  fub- 
ftance. 

UNGUENTUM  PULVERIS 
CANTHARIDUM,  vulgo 
UNGUENTUM  EFTSPAS- 
TICUM  FORTIUS. 

Edinb. 
Ointment  of  powder  of  Cantharides, 
commonly   called  ftronger  Epi- 
fpaftic  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Refinous  ointment,  feven  parts ; 
Powdered  cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in 
the  drefiings  for  blifters,  intended 
to  be  made  perpetual  as  they  are 
called,  or  to  be  kept  running  for  a 
confiderable  time,  which  in  many 
chronic,  and  fome  acute  cafes,  is 
of  great  fervice.  Particular  care 
ihould  be  taken,  that  the  canlluri- 
des    employed    in    thefc   coirpoii- 


tions  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  that  the  mixture  be 
marie  as  equal  and  uniform  as 
pofiible. 

UNGUENTUM  CERiE. 

Eond. 

Wax  Ointment. 

Take  of 

White  wax,  four  ounces ; 

Spermaceti,  three  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint.. 
Stir  them,  after  being  melted  with 

a  flow  fire,  conftantly  and  brifk- 

ly,  until  cold. 

This  ointment  had  formerly  the 
title  of  Unguentum  album  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia.  It  differs 
very  little  from  the  Unguentum 
/implex  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, and  in  nothing  from  the 
Unguentum  fpermatis  celt  of  the 
.London  pharmacopoeia,  excepting 
that  in  this  ointment  the  propor- 
tion of  fpermaceti  is  fomewhat  lefs. 
It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment 
for  excoriations  and  other  fret- 
ings  of  the  fkin. 

UNGUENTUM      CERUSSiE 

ACETATJE. 

Land. 

Ointment  of  acetated  Cervffe. 

Take  of 

Acetated  cerufTe,  two  drachms; 
White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
Olive-oil,  half  a  pint. 

Rub  the  acetated  ceruffe,  previoufly 
powderetl,  with  fome  part  of  the 
olive  oil  ;  then  add  it  to  the 
wax,  melted  with  the  remaining 
oil.  Stir  the  mixture  uatil  it 
be  cold. 


UN- 
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UNGUENTUM  CERUSSJE 
ACETATE,  vnlgo  UN- 
GUENTUM       SAfURNI* 

NUM. 
Echnb, 

Ointment  of  acetated cerufje^  common- 
ly called  Saturnine  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts ; 
Acetated  ceruffe,  one  ])art. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufe- 
ful  coolers  and  deficcatives  ;  much 
fuperior  both  in  elegance  and 
efficacy  to  the  nutritum  or  triphur- 
macum,  at  one  time  very  much  ce- 
lebrated. 

UNGUENTUM     CERUSSJE, 
vulgo    UNGUENTUM    AL- 
BUM. 
Edln. 
Ointment  ofCeruffe,  commonly  called 
White  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  five  parts  j 
Ceruile,  one  part. 

This  is  an  ufeful.  cooling,  e- 
mollient  ointment,  of  great  fervice 
in  excoriations  and  other  fimilar 
frettings  of  the  /kin.  The  cerufle 
has  been  objected  to  by  fome,  on 
a  fufpicion  that  it  might  produce 
fome  ill  effeits,  when  2pplied,  as 
thefe  unguents  frequently  ate,  to 
the  tender  bodies  of  children  : 
The  fmall  quantity  of  ceruile,  how- 
ever, which  this  ointment  contains, 
cannot  produce  any  ill  effects 
without  the  ointment  be  applied  in 
too  large  quantities. 


UNGUENTUM     ELEMI 

COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 

Compound  Ointment  of  Elemi. 

Take  of 

Elemi,  one   pound  j 
Turpentine,  ten  ounces  ; 
Mutton     fuct,     prepared,      two 

pounds  ; 
Olive-oil,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet  ;  and 
having  removed  it  from  the  fire, 
mix  it  immediately  with  the 
turpentine  and  oil  ;  after  which 
ftrain  the  mixture. 

This  ointment,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Lliumentum  Arcal$ 
has  long  been  ufed  for  digesting, 
cleaniing,  and  incarnating  ;  and 
for  thefe  purpofes  is  preferred  by 
fome  furgeons  to  all  the  other 
compofitions  of  this  kind. 

Thefe,  however,  are  much  more 
procefTcs  of  nature  than  of  art  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted, 
whether  it  has  in  reality  any  ia- 
fiuence. 

UNGUENTUM     HELLEBO- 

RI  ALBI. 

Lond. 

Ointment  of  white  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

The   root  of    white  hellebore, 

powdered,  one  ounce  ; 
Ointment  of  hog's     lard,    four 

ounces,; 
Effence  of  lemons,   half  a  fcru- 
ple. 
Mix  them,  and  make  anointment. 

White  hellebore,  externally  ap- 
plied, has  long  been  celebrated  in 
the  cure  of  cutaneous  affections  ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  heft 
formulas  under  which  it  can  be 
applied,  the  hog's  lard  ointment 
C  feiviug- 
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ferving  as  an  excellent  bafis  for 
it,  while  the  ■effence  of  lemons 
communicates  to  il  a  veiy  agiee- 
able  fmell. 

UNGUENTUM       HYDRAR-' 

GYR1   FORTIUS. 

Land. 

Stronger  Ointment  of  Quickfilver* 

Talye  of 

I  t.nfied  quickfilver,  two  pourds; 

Hog's  lardj  prepared,  twenty- 
three  ounces  ; 

Mutton- fuct,-     prepared,       one 
ounce 
Fir  ft  rub  the  .quickfilver  with    the 

fuet  apd  a  little  of  the  hog's  laid, 

until    the    globules     difappc.i  ; 

than   add   what    remains  of  the 

lard,  and  make  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM       HYDRAR- 
GYill  MITIU& 

Lend. 
Weaker  Ointment  of  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

The  itronger  ointment  of  quick- 
filver,  one  part  ; 

Hog's  lard,  prepared,  two  parts. 
Mix  them. 

UNGUENTUM      HYDRA R- 
GYR1,  vulgo UNGUENTUM 

CiSRULEUM. 

Ed :nu. 

Ointment  of  Quickfilver,  commonly 

cailtu  Blue  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Mutton  fuet,  each  one  part  ; 

Hog's  lard,  three  parts. 
Rub  them    carefully   in   a    mortar 

till  the   globules    entirely    dif- 

appear. 
This  o  ntment  may  alfo  be    made 

w"  •  hie  or  treble  the  quan- 

tity of  quickfilver. 


These  ointments  are  principally 
employed,  not  with  a  view  to  their 
topical    action,   but    with    the    in- 
tention of  introducing  mercury   in 
an   acYive    (late   into  the    circulat- 
ing fyftem  ;   which  may  be  effected 
by    gentle    tritrion    on    the    found 
fkin  of   any   part,    particularly    on 
the   infide   of   the  thighs    or   legs. 
For   this     purpofe,     thefe    fimple 
ointments  are  much   better    fuited 
than   t.he   more  compounded   ones 
with  turpentine  and   the  like,    for- 
merly employed,      For  by  any   a- 
crid    fubftance    topical    inflamma- 
tion is  apt  to  be  excited,  prevent- 
ing farther   f-i&ion,      and   giving 
much  uneaiinei  .      To   ?void  this, 
it  is  necefTarv,  even  with  th^  mild- 
eft  and   weakeft    ointment,   fome- 
what  to  change  the  place  at  which 
the  fiiftion   is    performed.      It    is 
requiiite  that  the  ointment  fhould 
be  prepared  with  very  gYeat  eart  : 
for    upon    the    degree     of    tviture 
which  has  been  employed,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  mercury  very    much 
depends.        The    addition    of   the 
mutton  fuet,   now  adopted  by  both 
colleges,  is  an  advantage  to  the  oint- 
ment, as  it  prevents  it  from  running 
into    the    ilate   of   oil,    which   the 
hog's  lard  alone,  in  warm  weal  Iter, 
or    in    a  warm  chamber,   is   iome. 
times  apt  to  do,  and  which  is  fol- 
lowed   by    a  ieparation    of    parts. 
We    are    even   inclined  to      think, 
that  the  proportion  of  fuet  directed 
by  the  London  college  is  too   lmall' 
for  this  purpofe,   and  indeed   leems 
to  be  principally  intended   lor    the 
nice  effectual  triture  of  the    mer- 
cury :     But    it    is    much   mere   to 
be  regretted,  that  in  a  medicine  of 
fuch    activity,      the    two     colleges 
fhould  not  nave  directed  the    fame 
proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty 
matter.      For  although   both  have 
diverted     ointments     of      different 
Itrctigth,  neither  the  weakeft  nor 

the 
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the    ftrongeft   agree  in   the     pro-  count  a  reduction   of  its   ftrength 

portion   of    mercury   which    they  is  fometimes  requifitc. 

contain. 

UNGUENTUM      HYDRA  R- 

UNGUENTUM      HYDRAR-  GYRl  NlTRATi  MITIUS. 

GYRi    NIT  RATI.  Edinb. 

Lond.  Milder    ointment   of  nitrated  quick- 
Ointment  of  nitrated  Qisickfilver.  Jilver. 


UNGUENTUM      HYDRAR- 
GYRI      NITRATI      FOR- 
TIUS, vulgo  UNGUEN  IUM 
CITR'I.NUM. 

Eainb. 
Strong  Ointment    of  nitrated  ^vich' 
Jdver,    commonly  called    Yellow 
Ointment. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  one  ounce  ; 
Nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  ; 
Hog's  lard,  one  pound- 
Diflolve   the    quickfilver     in     the 
nitrous  acid,    by  digeilion   in    a 
fand-heat ;       and,      while      the 
folution   is  very  hot,    mix   with 
it   the   lard,    previoufly   melted 
by  itfelf,    and  juft  beginning  10 
grow  ftiff.       Stir    them   briikly 
together  in  a  marble  mortar,  fo 
as  to   form  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

Although  the  activity  of  the 
nitrated  quickfilver  be  very  con- 
fiderably  moderated  by  the  ani- 
mal fat  with  which  it  is  afterwards 
united,  yet  it  Hill  affords  us  a  very 
aftive  ointment  ;  and  as  fuch  it 
is  frequently  employed  with  fuccefa 
in  cutaneous  and  other  topical 
affeftions.  In  this  condition, 
however,  the  mercury  does  not  fo^ 
readily  enter  the  fyitem,  as  in  the 
preceding  form.  Hence  it  may 
even  be  employed  in  fome  cafes 
with  more  freedom  ;  but  in  other 
inllances  it  is  apt  to  excoriate  and 
inflame    the    parts.     On    this   ac- 


It  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former,  but  with  double  the 
quantity  of  the  hog's  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS. 

Lond. 

Tar  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Tar, 

Mutton- fuet,   prepared,   of  each 
half  a  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  drain. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS. 

Edinb- 
Ointment  of  "Tar. 

Take  of 

Tar,  five  parts  ; 
Yellow  wax,  two  .parts. 

These  compofitions  cannot  be 
confidered  as  differing  effeiuially 
from  each  other,  their  activity 
entirely  depending  on  the  tar. 
Jt  has  been  fuccefsfiflly  employed 
again  ft  fome  cutaneous-  affections, 
particularly  thofe  cf  domellic  ani- 
mals. At  one  rime,  as  well  as  the 
black  bafilicon  of  the  old  pharma- 
copoeias, it  was  much  employed 
as  a  dreffing  even  for  recent 
wounds. 


UN- 
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UNGUENTUM  RESINS 
TLAVJE. 
Lond. 
Ointment  of  Tcllotv  Rtjin. 

Take  of 

Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound;' 

Oiive  oil,  one  pint. 
-Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a  flow 

lire  ;   then  add  the  oil,  and  itrain 

the  mixture  while  hot. 

UNGUENTUM  RF.SINO- 

SUM,  vulgo  UNGUENTUM 

BA8ILICUM. 

Edinb. 

Rcfinous  ointment,  commonly  called 

Bajihcon  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Fiog's  lard,  eight  parts  ; 
White  refin.  five  parts  ; 
Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  are  commonly  employed 
in  dreffings,.  for  digefting,  clean- 
ing, and  incarnating  wounds  and 
uiceis.  They  difter  very  little,  if 
at  all,  in  their  effeels,  from  the 
Linimentum  Arcai,  or  uriguenjum 
■elthi,  as  it  is  now  more  properly 
flyied  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  no 
great  effccF  is  to  be  attributed  to 
cither.  For  thtre  can  be  no 
duubt  that  the  fuppurative  and 
achdive  inflammations  are  pre- 
cedes of  nature,  which  will  oc- 
cur without  the  aid  oi  any  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM      SAMBUCI. 

Loud. 
Elder  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Eider  flowers,  four  pounds  ; 
Mutton  fuet,     prepared,     tluee 

pounds  ; 
Cl.vc  oil)  one  pint. 


Boil  the  flowers  in  the  fuetandoil, 
till  they  be  almoft  crifp  j  then 
ftrain  with  expreflion. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem 
fuperior  to  fome  others.  It  can 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  receive  any 
confiderable  virtue  from  the  in- 
gredient from  which  it  takes  its 
name ;  and  accordingly,  it  is 
with  propriety  rejected  from  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopceia. 

UNGUENTUM  SPERMATIS 

CETI. 

Lond. 

Ointment  of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fix  drachms  ; 

White  wax,  two  drachms  ; 

Olive- oil,  three  ounces. 
Melt    them  together   over  a  flow 

fire,     ftirring    them     conftantly 

and  brilkly  until  they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Linimentum  album.,  and  it  is  per- 
haps only  in  confidence  that  it  can 
be  confidered  as  differing  from  the 
Unguintum  fimplex,  already  men- 
tioned, or  the  Ceratum  Jimplex,  af- 
terwards to  be  noticed. 

UNGUENTUM       SULPHU 
RIS. 
Lond. 

Sulphur  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  hog's  lard,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Flowers  offulphur,  four  ounces. 
Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointment. 
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UNGUENTUM        SULPHU- 
RIS,    vulgo  UNGUENTUM 
ANTIPSORICUM. 
Edinb. 
Ointment  of  Sulphur,  commonly  cal- 
led antipforic  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Hog's  lard,  four  parts  ; 
Sulphur,   beat  into   a  very   fine 
pWder,  one  part- 
To  each  pound   of  this  ointment 
add, 
Effence  of  lemons,  or 
Oil  oflavender,  half  a  drachm. 

Sulphur  is  a  certain    remedy 
for  the   itch,    and  fafer  than  mer- 
cury.     Sir  John   Pringle  obferves, 
that   unlefs    a    mercurial    un&ion 
was  to   touch   every  part    of    the 
ikin,  there  can   be   no  certainty  of 
fuccefs  ;  whereas,  from  a  fulphure- 
ous    one,    a   cure  may  be  obtained 
by  only   partial  uncf  ion,    the   ani- 
malcula,    which   are    fuppofed    to 
occafion  this  diforder,  being,   like 
other    infefts,    killed   by   the    ful- 
phureous  fleams  which    exhale    by 
the  heat  of  the  body.     As  to  the 
internal    ufe    of    mercury,    which 
fome    have    accounted    a    fpecific, 
there  are   feveral  iniiances  of  men 
undergoing   a   complete   falivation 
for  the  cure    of   the  lues   venerea, 
without     being    freed    from    the 
itch  :    but  there  are  alfo  a   multi- 
tude of  inftances  of  men  undergo- 
ing a  long  courfe  of  fulphur  with- 
out   effeft,    and   who    were   after- 
wards readily  cured  by  mercury. 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  di- 
rected in  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia, ferves  for  four  unctions  : 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night  :  but  to  prevent  any  dif- 
order that  might  arife  from  Hop- 
ping- too  many  pores  at  once,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  body  is  to  be 
rubbed    at    one    time.      Though 


the  itch  may  thus  be  cured  by  one 
pot  of  ointment,  it  will  be  proper 
to  renew  the  application,  and  to 
touch  the  parts  moft  affected,  for 
a  few  nights  longer,  till  a  fecond 
quantity  alio  be  exhaufted  ;  and 
in  the  word  cafes,  to  fubjoin  the 
internal  ufe  of  fulphur,  not  with 
a  view  to  purify  the  blood,  but  to 
diffufe  the  fleams  more  certainly- 
through  the  ikin  ;  there  being 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  ani- 
malcula  may  fometimes  lie  too 
deep  to  be  thorougkly  destroyed 
by  external  applications. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTIJE. 

Lond. 

Tutty  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Prepared  tutty,  one  drachm  ; 
Ointment  of  fpermaceti,  what  is 
fufficient. 

Mix  them  fo  as  to  make  a  foft  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTLE. 

Edinb. 
Ointment  of  Tutty, 

Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  five  parts; 
Prepared  tutty,  one  part. 

These  ointments  have  long 
been  celebrated,  and  are  ftill  much 
employed  againft  affections  of  the 
eyes. 

Tutty  is  fometimes  very  impure, 
and  acts  only  by  means  of  the 
zinc  it  contains  ;  and  hence  the 
ointment  of  tutty  may  be  con- 
fidered  as '  inferior  both  to  the 
Ccratum  lapidis  calaminaris  and  to 
the  Unguenium  zinci,  which  have 
alfo  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeia. 
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LINIMENTUM      SIMPLEX. 

Edinb. 
Simple  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  parts  ; 
White  wax,  one  part. 

This  confifts  of  the  fame  articles 
which  form  the  Unguentum  fimplex 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
but  merely  in  a  different  proportion, 
fo  as  to  give  a  thinner  confiftence  ; 
and  where  a  thin  confiftence  is 
requisite,  this  may  be  confidered 
as  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  applica- 
tion. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONITE. 

.  Lond. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water    of    ammonia,    half   an 

ounce  ; 
Olive-oil,    one    ounce    and    an 
half. 
Shake  them  together  in   a  phial, 
till  they  are  mixed. 

This  has  long  been  known  in  the 
fhops  under  the  title  of  Linimeritum 
volatile,  but  is  now  more  properly 
denominated  from  the  pri!  p  1 
active  article,  which  enters  its 
compofition.  It  has  been  much 
employed  in  pra&ice,  particularly 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
John  Pringle.  He  obfevves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or 
ftrangulation  of  the  fauces,  a  piece 
of  flannel,  moiftened'  with  this 
mixture,  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  mod  efficacious 
remedies.  By  means  of  this 
warm  ftimubting  application,  the 
neck,,  and  fomctimes  the  whole 
body,  is  put  into  a  fweat,  which, 
alter  bleeding,   either  carries  off, 


or  leffens  the  inflammation. 
Where  the  fkin  cannot  bear 
the  acrimony  of  this  mixture, 
a  larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be 
ufed. 

LINIMENTUM    AMMONLE 

FORTIUS. 

Land. 

Stronger  Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure    ammonia,   one 
ounce  ; 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 
Shake  them  together  in  a  phial. 

OLEUM  AMMONIATUM, 

vulgo         LINIMENTUM 
VOLATILE. 
Edin, 
Ammoniated  Oil,  commonly  called 
Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces  ; 

Water  of  caufiic  ammonia,  two 
drachms. 
Mix  them  together. 

These  two  articles  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  ftrength. 
When  tot.  flrong,  or  too  liberally 
applied,  they  fometimes  occaiion 
inflammations,  and  even  blifters ; 
but  they  are  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  preceding  one  made 
with  the  mild  volatile  alkali. 

LINIMENTUM    AQUJE 

CALCIS. 

Edin. 

Lime-  water   Liniment. 

Take  of 

Lintfeed  oil, 

Lime    water,     of    each    equal 
parts. 
Mix  them. 

Thij 
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This  liniment  is  extremely  ufe- 

fnl  in  calls  of  icalds  or  burns,  be- 
ing Angularly  efficacious  in  pre- 
venting, if  applied  in  time,  the 
inflammation  fubfequent  to  burns 
or  icalds ;  or  even  in  removing  it 
after  it  has  come  on. 

LINIMEN7TJM      CAM'PHO- 
R7£  COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 
Compound  Camphor  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces  ; 

Water    of    pure    ammonia,    fix 

ounces  ; 
Spirit  of  lavender,  fixteen  oun- 
ces. 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with 
the  fpirit ;  and  diftilfrotn  a  glafs 
retort,  with  a  flow  fire,  fix- 
teen ounces.  Then  diflolve 
the  camphor  in  the  diftilled 
liquor. 

This  formula,  which  has  now 
for  the  firft  time  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  approach- 
es to  the  volatile  uTence  of  that 
celebrated  empyric  the  late  Dr 
Ward  :  But  the  above  is  a  more 
elegant  and  active  formula  than' 
either  of  the  receipts  publiflied  by 
Mr  Page,  from  Dr  Ward's  book 
of  receipts;  and  there  is  no  reafon 
to  doojbt  that  it  will  be  equally 
effectual  in  removing  fome  local 
pains,  fuch.  as  particular  kinds  of 
headach. 


L1NIMENTUM     OPIATUM, 
live  ;    ANODYNUM,      vnlgo 
BALSAMUM         ANODY- 
NUM. 
Edlnb. 
The    opiate    or    .Anodyne    Liniment, 
commonly  called   Anodyne  Bal- 
fam.    . 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  ounce  ; 
White  Caftile   fope,   four  oun- 
ces; 
Camphor,  two  ounces ; 
Diftiiled  oil  of  rofemary,    half 

an  ounce ; 
Redtiiied  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds. 
Digeft  the  opium  and  fope  in  the 
fpirit  for  three  days  ;  then  to 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  cam- 
phor and  oil,  diligently  fhaking 
the  veffel. 

The  feveral  ingredients  in  this 
formula  are  exceedingly  well  fuited 
for  the  purposes  expreffed  in  the 
title  of  this  preparation  ;  the 
anodyne  balfam  has  accordingly 
been  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  to 
aliay  pains  in  ftrained  limbs,  and 
fuch  like  topical  affections. 

L1NIMENTUM  SAPONACE- 

UM,     vulgo     BALSAMUM 

SAPONACEUM. 

Edinb. 

Saponaceous  Liniment  or  Balfam. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  and 
of  the  fame  ingredients  as  the 
foregoing,  only  omitting  the 
opium. 

LIN1MENTUM    SAPONIS 
COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 
Compound  Sope- liniment. 

Take  of 

Sope,  three  ounces ; 

^Cam- 
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Caftiphor,  one  ounce; 
Spirit  of  Rofemary,  one  pint. 
Digeft    the  fope-.in   the  fpirit   of 
rofemary    until    it    be    diffolved, 
and  add  to  it  the  camphor. 

These  two,  which  do  not  mate- 
rially differ,  are  intended  as  a  Ampli- 
fication of  the  Opodeldoch  of 
former  pharmacopoeias,  and  are 
employed  againft  bruifes,  rheuma- 
tic pains,  and  other  fimilar  com- 
plaints. 

UNGUENTUM     JEGYPTIA- 

CUM. 

Gen. 

Egyptian  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Honey,  one  pound ; 
Strong  vinegar,  half  a  pound  ; 
Verdegris,  powdered,   five  oun- 
ces. 

Let  the  ingredients  be  boiled  to- 
gether till  the  verdegris  be  dif- 
folved, fo  that  the  ointment 
may.haveadue  degree  of  thick- 
nefs  and  a  purple  colour. 

This  preparation  had  formerly 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
under  the  title  of  Mel  JEgyplicum  : 
and  a  fimilar  preparation  has  now 
a  place  under  the  title  of  Gxymel 
ctrug'mis.  It  is  a  very  powerful  ap- 
plication for  cleaniing  and  deter- 
ging foul  ulcers,  as  well  as  for 
keeping  down  fungous  flefh  ;  but 
tbefe  purpoles  may  in  general  be 
antwered  by  article;  lefs  acrid  and 
exciting  lefs  pain.  Bcfides  this, 
the  above  preparation  is  alfo  liable 
to  confiderabk  uncertainty  with 
refpect  to  ftrength  ;  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  verdegris  will 
in  time  fubfide  to  the  bottom  : 
and  what  is  in  the  flop  of  the  pot 
will  prove  much  Iefa  active  than 
that  in  the  bottom. 


UNGUENTUM    ANODY- 
NUM. 
Gen. 
Anodyne  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  ten  drachms  ; 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Crude  opium,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  according  to  art,   fo  as 

to  form  an  ointment. 

Opium  thus  externally  applied, 
will  in  fome  degree  be  productive 
of  the  fame  effect:  as  when  ufed 
under  the  form  of  the  anodyne 
balfam.  In  that  ftate  it  produces 
its  effects  more  immediately  ;  but 
under  the  prefent  form,  its  effects 
are  more  permanent.  Betides 
this,  the  prefent  ointment  furnifhes 
us  with  an  ufeful  dreffing  for  fores 
attended  with  fevere  pain  ;  to 
which  opium  when  diffolved  in 
lpirit  cannot  be  applied.  Hence 
the  preftnt,  or  fome  analogous 
formula,  is  well  intitled  to  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

UNGUENTUM  adCANCRUM 

EXULCERATUM. 

lirun. 

Ointment  for  an  ulcerated  Cancer. 

Take  of 

The  recently  expreffed  juice   of 
the  ricinus,  one  pound. 
Let    it    be    oapofed  to  the  rays  of 

the  fun  in  a  leaden   veffel    till   it 

acquire   the    confidence    of     an 

oil ;  then  to  one  pound   of  this 

infpiffated  juice,  atid 

Calcined  lead, 

White   precipitate   of   mercury, 
each  one  pound. 
Let  them  be  properly  mixed. 

T:us  acrid  application  mud 
poffcU  a  confiderable  degree  of 
currofive    power.     And    in    fome 

cafes 
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cafes  of  cancer,  by  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  corroiives,  much 
benefit  may  be  done  ;  But  where 
the  difeafe  has  made  any  confider- 
able  progrefs,  tlitfe  will  in  general 
have  the  effect  rather  of  battening 
its  progrefs  than  of  removing  it  ; 
particularly  if  there  be  a  large 
indolent  tumor  below  the  ulcer. 

UNGUENTUM   DIGESTi- 

VUM. 

Rofs. 

Digejlive  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Venice  turpentine,  one  pound  ; 

The  yolks  of  eight  eggs. 
Mix  them  together,  according  to 

art. 

This  warm  ftimulating  applica- 
tion is  well  fuited  to  promote  the 
fuppurative  inflammation,  and  may 
be  advantageoufly  had  recourfe  to, 
where  it  is  neceffary  to  encourage  a 
large  difcharge  of  pus. 

UNGUENTUM    JLEMOR- 
RHOIDALE. 

Hemorrhoidal  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Saturnine  ointment,  fix  drachms; 
Oil    of   Hyofcyamus,    obtained 

by  boiling,  two  drachms  ; 
Camphor,  powdered,  two  fcru- 

ples  ; 
Saffron,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  oint- 
ment expreffes  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  applied.  From  the 
articles  of  which  it  conjifts,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  it  poffeffes 
a  gently  emollient  and  anodyne 
power  ;  and  may  therefore  afford 
considerable   relief,    whe:c    much 


pain  arifes  from   external    haemor- 
rhoidal  tumours. 

UNGUENTUM  LAURINUM. 

Suec. 
Laurel  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Prepared     mutton- fuet,      eight 
ounces. 
After    it   is    melted    and   removed 
from  the  fire,  add  to  it, 
Oil  of  bays',  one  pound  ; 
Ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  one 

ounce  ; 
Rectified  oil  of  amber,  half  an 
ounce. 
Let  them  be    mixed   and   rubbed 
together  till  they  form  an  oint- 
ment. 

This  is  an  improved  mode  of 
forming  an  ointment  which  had 
formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias under  the  title  of  Unguen- 
turn  nervinum.  It  is  a  warm 
ftimulating  nervine  application, 
which  may  in  fome  degree  reftore 
fenfe  and  motion  to  paralytic 
limbs ;  and  while  it  at  lead  ferves 
to  lead  to  the  careful  ufe  of  fric- 
tion, this  may  fomewhat  increafe 
the  benefit  which  would  refult 
from  it. 

UNGUENTUM  e  STYRACE. 

Suec. 

Ointment  of  St  or  ax. 

Take  of 

Olive- oil,  a  pound  and  a  half; 

White  refin, 

Gum  elemi, 

Yellow  wax,  each  feven  ounces. 
After  they  are  melted  together  and 

ftrained,  add 

Liquid  ftorax,  feven  ounces. 
Mix  them  together,  and  agitate  the 

mixture  till  it  concretes  into  aa 

uniform  ointment. 
D  An 
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An  ointment  fuppofed  to  derive 
its  aftivity  from  the  ftorax, 
although  it  have  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  is  received  into 
molt  of  the  foreign  ones.  It  has 
been  much  celebrated  not  only  as  a 
itrengthening  application  to  weakly- 
children,  but  even  for  the  removal 
of  affections  of  the  bones,  as  in 
cafes  of  rachitis  and  the  like.  It 
is  however,  very  doubtful  how  far 
thefe  pioperties  depend  on  the 
ftorax.  If  it  have  really  any 
good  effecl,  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  more  the  confequence  of  the 
friftion  merely,  than  of  any  of  the 
articles  which  enter  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  ointment.  But  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  virtues 
attributed  to  this  ointment  are 
more  imaginary  than  real. 

UNGUENTUM  e  CEPA. 

Suec. 
Onion  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

Refin,  each  half  a  pound. 


To  thefe  melted,  add 

Onions   roalted  under  the  afhes, 
Honey,  each  two  pounds  and  a 

half; 
Black  iope,  half  a  pound. 

Let  them  be  gently  boiled  together 
till  all  the  moifture  be  confumed, 
then  {train  the  liquor;  exprefling 
it  from  the  materials,  and  after-, 
wards  agitate  it  with  a  wooden 
peille  that  it  may  unite  into  one 
uniform  mafs. 

This  ointment  is  applied  with 
the  intention  of  promoting  fuppu- 
ration.  The  ortion  has  long  been 
fuppofed,  efpecially  in  its  roafted 
ftate,  to  have  a  remarkable  influence 
in  this  way  :  but  there  is  reafon 
to  think,  that  the  powers  attribut- 
ed to  it  have  been  greatly  over- rated; 
and  there  is  even  ground  to  pre- 
fume  that  thefe  effects  totally 
depend  on  heat  and  moifture. 
Hence  no  application  is  perhaps 
better  fuited  for  promoting  fuppu- 
ration  than  a  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
with  eafe,  and  frequently  repeated, 
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C    E    R    A    T    A. 


CERATES. 


CERATES  are  fubftances  In- 
tended for  external  applica- 
_  tion,  formed  of  nearly  the  fame 
materials  which  conftitute  oint« 
ments  and  plafters ;  from  which 
they  differ  principally  in  being; 
of  an  intermediate  confidence  be- 
tween the  two.  Accordingly, 
they  are  feldom  the  fubjedl  of  a 
feparate  chapter  by  themfelves, 
but  are  clafied  either  with  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  they  are  clafled 
among  the  ointments  :  But  as 
the  London  college  have  referred 
them  to  a  feparate  head,  we  fiiall 
here  alfo  confider  them  by  them- 
felves. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX. 

Edinb. 
Simple  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  fix  parts ; 

White  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Spermaceti  one  part., 
Unite  them  according  to  art. 


This  differs  from  the  fimpte 
ointment  in  containing  a  greater 
proportion  of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in 
the  addition  of  the  fpermaceti ; 
by  which  it  obtains  only  a  more 
firm  confidence,  without  any 
effential  change  of  properties. 

CERATUM    CANTHARLv 
DIS. 

Lond. 
Cerate  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of 

Cerate  of  fpermaceti,   foftened 

with  heat,  fix  drachms; 
Spanifh   flies,    finely  powdered, 
one  drachm. 
Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  cantharides 
may  be  made  to  adl  to  any  ex- 
tent that  is  requifite.  It  may 
fupply  the  place  either  of  the 
bliftering  plafter  or  ointment  : 
and  there  are  cafes  in  which  it 
is  preferable  to  either.  It  is 
particularly  more  convenient  than 
the  Emplajlrum  cantharidum,  where 
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the  fkin  to  which  the  blifter  is 
to  be  applied  is  previously  much 
affected,  as  in  cafes  of  fmall 
pox  ;  and  in  fupporting  a  drain 
under  the  form  of  iflue,  it  is  lefs 
apt  to  fpread  than  the  fofter  oint- 
ment. 

CERATUM    LAPIDIS     CA- 

LAMiNARIS. 

Land. 

Calamint'Cerate, 

Take  of 

Calamine,  prepared, 

Yellow    wax,    of    each    half  a 
pound  ; 

O.ive-oil,  one  pint. 
Melt  the  Wax    with  the  oil;     and, 

as   foon   as  the   mixture    begins 

to    thicken,     mix    with    it    the 

calamine,     and    ttir   the   cerate 

until  it  be  cold. 

CERATUM    LAPIDIS    CA* 
LAMINARIS. 

Edinb. 
Cerate  of  Calamine* 

Take  of  ■ 

Simple  cerate,  five  parts  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  one  part. 

These  compofitions  are  form-, 
ed  on  the  Cerate  which  Turner 
flrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and 
which  lias  been  ufually  dillinguilh- 
ed  by  his  name.  They  appear 
horn  experience  to  be  excellent 
epulotics,  and  as  fuch  are  fre- 
quently ufed  in  practice. 


CERATUM    LITHARGYRI 

ACETATI COMPOS1TUM. 

Lond. 

Compound   Cerate    of  acetated    Li- 

thargej 

Take  of 

Water  of  acetated  Litharge,  two 

ounces  and  a  half; 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Olive-oil,  nine  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm. 

Rub  the  camphor  with  a  little  of 
the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with 
the  remaining  oil,  and  as  foon 
as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  water 
of  acetated  litharge,  and  ftir 
conftantly  until  it  be  cold  ; 
then  mix  in  the  camphor  before 
rubbed  with  oil. 

This  application  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  recommen- 
dations of  Mr  Goulard.  It  is  un- 
questionably in  many  cafes  very 
ufeful ;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
eonfidered  as  varying  eflentially 
from  the  faturnine  ointment,  for- 
merly mentioned.  It  is  employed 
with  nearly  the  fame  intentions, 
and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  con- 
iiltence. 

CERATUM   RESINLE   FLA- 

VJE. 

Lond. 

Cerate  of  yellow  Refin. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  relin,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 
Melt  them    together,   and  make  a 

cerate. 


This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Unguemum  citrinum.  It  is  no 
otherwife  different  from  the  yellow 
balilicum,  or  UngutntumreJw4tjlai<cJ 

than 
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than  being  of  a  ftiffer  confidence, 
■which  renders  it  more  commo- 
dious for  fame  purpofes. 

CERATUM  SAPONIS. 

Land. 
Sopc  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Sope,  eight  ounces ; 
Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces  ; 
JLitharge,  powdered,  one  pound; 
Olive  oil,  one  pint  ; 
Vinegar,  one  gallon. 

JBoil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge, 
over  a  flow  fire,  conftantly  ftir- 
ring,  until  the  mixture  unites 
and  thickens  ;  then  mix  in  the 
other  articles,  and  make  a  cerate. 

Notwithstanding  the  name, 
this  cerate  may  rather  be  confider- 
ed  as  another  faturnine  application ; 
its  activity  depending  very  little 
on  the  lope  :  It  can  hardly  be 
thought  to  differ  in  its  properties 
from  the  cerate  of  acetated  li- 
tharge juft  mentioned.  For  neither 
the  (mall  proportion  of  camphor 
which  enters  the  compoiition 
of  the  one,  nor  the  fope  which 
gives  name  to  the  other,  can  be 
confidered  as  having  much  in- 
fluence. 

CERATUM    SPERMATIS 
CETI. 

Lond. 
Cerate  of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; 

White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 
Melt  them  together,  and  flir  until 

the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Ceratum  album,  and  it  differs  in  no- 
thing from  the   Unguentum  Jperma- 


lis  ceti,  or  Lmtmentum  album,  as 
it  wdi  formerly  called,  excepting 
in  confidence. 

CERATUM    LABIALE. 

Rojf 

Lip-Salve. 

Take  of 

Olive- oil,  eighteen  ounces  ; 

White  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Spermaceti,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Oil  of  rhodium,  half  a  drachm. 
Form  a  cerate,  tinging  it  with  al« 

kanet,  fo  as  to  give  a  red  colour. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  cerate 
points  out  the  ufe  for  which  it  is 
intended.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
againft  thofe  chops  and  excoria- 
tions of  the  lips,  which  are  often 
the  confequence  of  cold  weather  ; 
and  it  is  very  well  fuited  for  re- 
moving affections  of  that  kind. 
Excepting  in  the  colour  and  fmell 
which  it  derives  from  the  alkanet 
and  rhodium,  it  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  cerate  of  fpermaceti,  and 
cannot  be  confidered  as  more  effec- 
tually anfwering  the  intention  in 
view. 

CEREI  MEDICATE 

Suec. 
Bougies. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  melted,  one  pound ; 
Spermaceti,  three  drachms ; 
Vinegar      of      litharge,       two 
drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  upon  removal  from 
the  fire  immerfe  into  the  mixture 
flips  of  linen,  of  which  bougiea 
are  to  be  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  art. 

Thefe  may  alfo  be  made  with  dou- 
hie,  triple,  or  quadruple,  the 
quantity  of  the  vinegar  of  lith- 
arge. 

It 
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It  is  perhaps  rather  furprifing 
that  no  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  bougies  has  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias :  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  although  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  has  hitherto  been 
principally  trufted  to  empirics  ;  yet 
in  the  hand  of  the  fkilful  practi- 
tioner they  are  of  great  fervice 
in  combating"  obftinate  affections. 
Although  it  has  been  pretended 
by  fome  that  their  influence  is  to 


be  afcribed  to  certain  impregna- 
tions ;  yet  it  is  on  better  grounds 
contended,  that  they  aft  entirely 
on  mechanical  principles.  The 
great  object  is  therefore  to  obtain 
the  union  of  a  proper  degree  of 
firmnefs  and  flexibility.  Thefe 
qualities  the  above  coqapofition 
poffeffes  ;  and  it  does  not  probably 
derive  any  material  benefit  from  be- 
ing prepared  with  an  additional  pro- 
portion of  the  Acetum  Uthargyri. 


CHAP. 
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CATAPZASMATA. 


CATAPLASMS. 


Y  cataplafms  are  in  general 
underftood  thofe  external 
applications,  which  are  brought 
to  a  due  confidence  or  form  for 
being  properly  applied,  not  by 
means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but 
by  water  or  watery  fluids.  Of 
thefe  not  a  few  are  had  recourfe 
to  in  aftual  practice  ;  but  they  are 
feldom  prepared  in  the  Ihops  of 
the  apothecaries  ;  and  in  fome  of 
the  bed  modern  pharmacopoeias, 
no  formulae  of  this  kind  are  in- 
troduced. The  London  college, 
however,  although  they  have 
abridged  the  number  of  cataplafms, 
fiill  retain  a  few  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  fome  advantage  that  there 
are  fixed  forms  for  the  preparation 
of  them. 

CATAPLASMA    CUMINI. 

Lond. 
Cataplafm  of  Cummin. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feed,  one  pound  ; 
Bay-berries^ 


Dry  leaves  of  water  germander, 

or  fcordium, 
Virginian  fnake-root^     of   each 

three  ounces  ; 
Cloves,  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  altogether  ;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  three  times  the 
weight  of  honey,   make  a   cata- 
plafm. 

This  is  adopted  into  the  prefent 
edition  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia with  very  little  alteration 
from  thelaft.  It  was  then  intend- 
ed as  a  reformation  of  the 
Theriaca  Londlnenfis,  which  for 
fome  time  paft  has  been  fcarcely 
otherwife  ufed  than  as  a  warm 
cataplafm.  In  place  of  the 
numerous  articles  which  formerly 
entered  that  compolkion,  only 
fuch  of  its  ingredients  are  retained 
as  contribute  mod  to  this  inten- 
tion :  But  even  the  article  from 
which  it  now  derives  its  name,  as 
well  as  feveral  others  which  ftill 
enter,    probably    contribute    very 

little. 
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little   to  any  medical  properties  it 
may  poffefs. 

CATAPLASMA  SLNAPEOS. 

Lond. 
Xfu/lard  cataplafm. 

Take  o  f 

Mu(t  ard  feed,  powdered, 
Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a 

poAind  ; 
Vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  a  cataplafm} 

Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Sinap'ijhns.  They  were  formerly 
frequently  prepared  in  a  more  com- 
plicated ftate,  containing  garlic, 
black  ibpe,  and  other  fimilar  arti- 
cles ;  but  the  above  fimple  form 
will  iinfwer  every  purpofe  which 
they  are  capable  of  accomplifhing. 
They  are  employed  only  as  llimu- 
lants  :  they  ofter.  inflame  the  part 
and  i.'aife  blifters,  but  not  fo  per- 
fectly as  cantharides.  They  are 
frequently  applied  to  the  foles  of 
the  feet  in  the  low  ftate  of  acute 
dife  afes,   for  railing  the  pulfe  and 


relieving  the  head.  The  chief 
advantage  they  have  depends  on 
the  fuddennefs  of  their  action. 

CATAPLASMA    ALUMI- 

N1S. 

Lond. 

Alum  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

The  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Shake  them  with  a  piece    of  alum 

till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
Riverlus.  It  is  an  ufeful  aftrin- 
gent  cataplafm  for  fore,  moift  eyes, 
and  excellently  cools  and  reprefles 
thin  defluxions.  Slighter  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  occasioned  by 
duft,  expofure  to  the  fun,  or  other 
fimilar  caufes,  are  generally  remov- 
ed by  fomenting  them  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  wafliing  them 
with  folutions  of  white  vitriol. 
Where  the  complaint  is  more  vio- 
lent, this  preparation,  after  the  in- 
flammation has  yielded  a  little  to 
bleeding,  is  to  be  fpread  on  lint, 
and  applied  at  bed -time. 


A- 
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A  Table,  fiewing  in  what  Proportions   Mercury  or 
Opium  enter  different  Formula. 


<nfyULVIS   creta   compojitus    cum 

•*•  opio.  Land.  In  about  For- 
ty-four grains,  one  grain  of  o- 
pitim  is  contained. 

Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compofitus.  Lond. 
In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  o- 
pium.  Ed.  In  eleven  grains, 
one  grain  of  opium. 

Pulvis  cpiatus.  Lond.  In  ten  grains, 
one  grain  of  opium. 

Pulvis  fcammonii  cum  calomelane. 
Lond.  In  four  grains,  one  grain 
of  calomel. 

Pllula  opli.  Lond.  In  five  grains, 
one  grain  of  opium.  EJ.  In 
ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opi- 
um. 

Pllula  hydrargyri.  Lond.  In  two 
grains  and  a  half,  one  grain  of 
mercury. 

P'dula  hydrargyri.  Ed.  In  four 
grains,    one    grain     of     meicu- 

■ry* 
Pilule  hydrargyri  muriati  mlth.  Ed. 

In   two  grains  and    two   thirds, 

one  grain  of  calomel. 

ConfecTio  op'tata.  Lond.  In  thirty- 
iix  grains,  one  grain  of  opi- 
um. 

Elect  uarium  catechu.  Ed.  In  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  grains,  one  grain  of  opi- 
um. 

Eitcluarium  eplatum.  Ed.  In  eye- 
ry  drachm,  about  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Trochi/ci  plycyrrhi-za  cum   opio.   Ed, 

-  li\  >evny  drachrrij  about  one 
graia'oi  opium. 

4  E 


Thefe  trochifci  are  not  unfre- 
quentiy  ordered  cum  dupllce  opio, 
and  under  this  form  are  kept 
in  many  {hops. 

Emplajlrum  ammoniacum  cum  hy- 
drargyro.  Lond.  In  five  oun- 
ce?, one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Emplajlrum  lithargyri  cum  hydrar- 
gyria. Lond.  In  five  ounces,, 
one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Emplajlrum  hydrargyri.  Ed.  In 
three  ounces  and  two  thirds, 
one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius.  Lew. 
In  two  drachms,  one  drachm 
of  mercury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  rmtius.  Lond. 
In  live  drachms,  one  drachm  of 
mercury, 

Unguentum  hydrargyri.  Ed.  In 
rive  drachms,  one  drachm  of 
msreury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati.  Lond. 
In  one  drachm,  four  grains  of 
nitrated  quick  Giver. 

Unguentum    hydrargyri   nitrati  for- 
tius. Ed.      In  one  drachm,    four 
.  grains  of  quickfiiver,    and  eight 
of  nitrous  acid. 

Unguentum  calcis  hydrargyri  alLa* 
Lond.  In  one  drachm,  four 
grains  and  two  thirds  of  the 
ca!x  hydrargyri  alba. 

Tiriclura  opli,  Lond.  is  made  with 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  grain  to  about  thirteen  of 
the  menftruum.  Ed:  Is  made 
with  opium,  in  the  proportion 
c£  one   gra;n  to  twelve  of  tie 

•  i«epiliu.urr, 
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menftruum,  but  by  evaporation 
each  drachm  contains  three 
grains  and  an  half  of  opium. 
^tinSura  opii  campborata,  Land.  19 
made  with  opium,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  grain  to  two 
hundred  and  fixty  of  the  men- 
ftruum. 


TinBura  opii  ammoniala,  Ed.  is 
made  with  opium,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  grain  to  fixty- 
eight  of  the  menftruum, 

Linimentum  opiatum,  Ed.  is  made 
with  opium,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  grain  to  about  thirty- 
one  of  the  menftruum. 


TABLE 
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TABLE  of  Names  changed  in  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias. 


Names  informer  Pharmacopeias* 

A. 

A   CETUM  fcillitlcum. 

■*■  -^    iEthiops  minerali3. 

Alkali  fixum  foffile. 

vegetabile. 
volatile. 
Aqua  aluminpfa  Bateana. 
calcis  fimplex, 
carvi  fpirituofa. 
cinnamomi  fimplex. 
fpirituofa. 

fort  is. 

hordeata. 

juniperi  compofita. 

menthse  piperitidis  fimplex. 

fpirituofa, 

vulgaris  fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
xuicis  mofchatce. 
piperis  Jamaicenfis. 
pimentse  fpirituofa. 
pulegii  fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
raphani  compofita. 
rofarum  danoafcenarum. 

fapphirina. 

feminum  anethi, 

aniii  compofita, 

carui. 


New  Names, 


Aeetura  fcillse.     Lond. 
{  Hydra rgyrus  cum  fulphure.  Load. 
~i  fulphuratus  niger.  £» 

Soda.     Ed. 

Lixiva.     Ed. 

Ammonia.     Ed. 

Aqua  aluminis  compofita.     Lond; 
calcis.     Lond. 

Spiritus  carvi.      Ed. 

Aqua  cinnamomi.     Lond. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi.  Lond.  Ed» 
C  Acidum  nitrofum  dilutum.  Lond. 
I     Ed. 

Deco&um  hordei.      Lond. 
C  Spiritus  juniperi  compofitus 

I      Ed' 
Aqwa  menthse  piperitidis. 

C  Spiritus  menthas  piperitidis.    Lon. 

i       Ed"  r        , 

Aqua  menthre  fativse.     Lond. 

Spiritus  menthas  fativfe*.     Lond. 

nucis  mofchatse    Lon.  E<J» 

Aqua  pimento.      Lond. 

Spiritus  pimento.      Ed. 

Aqua  pulegii.      Lond. 

Spiritus  puicgii.     Lond. 

raphani  compofitus.    Loflo 

Aqua  rofos.     Lond. 

5  cupri  ammoniati.     Lond. 

2.  seruginis  ammoniatse.     Ed. 

anethi.      Lond. 

Spiritus  anifi  compofitus.       Lond* 

carui.     Loud. 


Lonjr 
Lond* 


Aqua 
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Names  informer  Pharmacopeias. 

Acjjia  ftyptica. 
vitriolica. 

camphorata. 

Argentum  -vivutn. 


Netv  Names. 

Aqua  cupri  vitriokti.     Ed. 
zinci  vitriolati.     Ed. 

cum  campbo- 
ra.     Lond* 
Hydrargyria?.     Lond.  Ed. 


Bc 


Balfamurn  anodynum. 
faponaceum. 
fuiphuris  Barbadenfe. 
fi  triplex. 

crafTura. 
traumaticum. 
JSutyrum  antimonii. 


Linimentum  opiatum.     Ed. 

faponaceum.     Ed. 
Petroleum  fulphuratum.     Lond. 

>  Oleum  fulphuratum.    Lond.    Ed. 

Tin&ura  benzoes  compofita.  Lon. 
Antimonium  muriatum.  Lon.  Ed. 


Calamus  aromaticus, 

Calomelas. 

Calx  antimonii. 

n  it rat  a » 
Caufticum  antimoniale. 

commune  £orti'J9» 

lunare. 
Chalybis  rubigo. 
Colcothar  vitrioli. 
Cinnabavis  faftitia. 
Coagulum  aluminofumw 

Confectio  cardiaca, 

Japonica. 
Cortex  Peruvianus. 
Crocus  metallorum. 


Acoru3.     Ed. 

Hydra rgyr us  muriatus  mitis.     Ed. 

Antimonium  calcinatum.      Lond. 
uftum  eum  nitro.  Ed. 

Antimonium  muriatum.  Lon.  Ed. 

Calx  cum  kali  puro.     Lond. 

Argentum  nitratum.      Lond.  Ed. 

Ferri  rubigo.      Lond. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum  uftum,     Ed. 

Hydrargyrus  fulpburatus  ruber.  L* 

Cataplafma  aluminis.  Lond. 
\  Confectio  aromatica.  Lond. 
I  Elecluavium  aromaticum.     Ed. 

Eledluarium  catechu.     Ed. 

Cinchona.     Lond. 

Crocus  antimonii.     Ed. 


D. 

Decoftum  album. 

commune. 

lignorum. 

peclorah-. 
Tens  leonis. 
L  .asaflia. 


Decorum  cornu  cervi.     Lond. 
;  chamcemcli.     Ed. 

pro  clyftcrc.  pro  enemate.     Lond. 

gurjnei  compofitum.  E. 
hordei  compofitum.  L. 
Taraxacum.      Lond.  Ed. 
Ekctuaruim  cjfiias.     Ed. 


Elcctuariura 
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Names  w  former    Pharmasoprias, 


New  Names. 


E. 


ElecVaarium  lenitivum. 
tbebaicum. 
Elixir  aloes. 

guajacinum. 

volatile, 
myrrhse  compofitum. 

paregoricum. 

proprietatis. 

vitriolicum, 
factum, 
falutis. 

ftomachicum. 
traumaticum. 
vitrioli  acidum. 

0dulce. 

Emplaftrum  adhasfivum. 

antihyftericuiHa 

attrahens. 

eseruieum. 

cephalicum. 

commune. 

adbasfivum. 

cum  gummi. 

cum  raercu- 
rio. 
e  cymino. 

roborans* 

e  fapone. 
fimplex. 
ftomachicum. 
veficatorium. 
Emulfio  communis. 

Ens  veneris. 

Enula  campana, 

Extra&um  catbartif  una.  " 


I 


Eledtuarium  fenns™.     Lond.  Ed. 

opiaturn.     Ed. 
Tia&ura  aloes  compoiita.     Lond. 
guajaci.     Ed. 

ammoniata.  Ed. 
fabince  compofitum.  Lon. 
opii  campborata.     Lond. 

ammoniata.     Ed. 
aloes  cum  myrrba.     Ed. 

vitriolata.     Ed. 
rbei  cum  aloes.     Ed. 
fennse  compoiita.     Ed. 
gentianas  compofita.   Ed. 
benzoini  compofita.    Ed. 
Acidum  vitrioli  aromaticum.     Ed. 
f  Spiritus  stberis  vitriolici.  aromati- 
£      cus.      Ed. 
Emplaftrum  refinofum.     Ed. 
alias  foetid  as.      Ed. 
eeras  compofitum.    L, 
hydrargyri. 
C  picisBurgundic3s  com* 

£  pofitum.   Lond. 

lithargyri.  Lond.  Ed. 
cum  refina. 

Lond. 
compofitum, 

Lond. 
cumhydrar- 
gyro.  L. 
cumini.      Lond. 
thuris  compofitum.  L. 
lithargyri  compofitura 

Ed. 
faponis.     Lond. 
cereum.     Ed. 
ladani  compofitum.  L, 
cantharidum.  L.  Ed<, 
Lac  amygdalae.     Lond. 
Ferrum  ammoniacale.     Lond. 

ammoniatum.     Ed. 
Heleniurn.      Ed. 
C  Extraclum  coiocyntbidis  compofi- 
4  turn.     Lond. 

Extra&um 
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Names  in  former  Pharmacopwlas. 

Extra&um  ligni  Carapechenfis. 
corticis  Peruyiani. 
thebaicum. 


New  Names, 

Extra&um  hasmatoxyli.     Lond. 

cinchonae.     JLond. 
Opium  purificatum.     Lond. 


F. 


Flores  Benzoinc 
martiales. 

zlnci. 
Fotus  communis. 


Acidum  Benzoicum.     Ed. 
C  Ferrum  ammoniacale.     Lond. 
\  ammoniatum.     Ed. 

K  Calx  zinci.     Lond. 
£Zincum  uilum.     Ed. 

Decoctum  pro  fomento.     Lond. 


H. 


Hiera  picra. 

Helleborusalbus. 


Palvis  aloes  cum  canello.    Lond. 
Veratrura.     Ed. 


I. 


Infufum  amarum. 

Japonicum. 
i'ennse  compofttum. 
Julepum  -e  camphora. 
e  creta. 
e  moi'eho. 


'Infufum  gentians  compofitum.  L» 

:         Ed. 

catechu.      Ed. 
fenncs  tartarifatum.    Lond. 
Miftura  camphorata.      Lond. 
cretacea.     Lond. 
mofchata.     Lond. 


L. 

Laudanum  liquidum. 
Lignum  Campechenfe. 
Lingua  cervina. 
Liniment um  album. 

faponaeeum. 

volatile. 

Litliargyrus, 
Lixivium  caiifticum. 

j  •  jviiiai  ium. 

iartari. 


Tin&ura  opii.     Lond.  Ed. 
Heematoxylum.     Lond.  Ed. 
Scolopendrium.      Ed. 
Unguentuna  fpermatis  ceti.     Lon. 
Linimentum  faponis.      Lond. 
*  Linimentum  ammonite.     Lond. 
Oleum  ammoniatum,     Ed. 
Plumbum  uftum.     Ed. 
At^'.ia  ! f v t v : a  caudiCit.      Ed. 
Kali  piuii      Lond 
pi^p.nau.     Loud, 


Mel 


Names  m  former  Pharmacopoeias. 


New  Names, 


M. 

Mel  JEgyptlacum, 

Melampodium. 

Mercurius. 

calcinatus. 


Minium 


corrofivus  fublimatus. 

i|iber, 
dulcis. 

emeticus  flavus. 

prsecipitatus  ruber, 
albixs. ' 


Oxymel  jeruginis.     Loud.' 
Hellcborus  niger.     Lond. 
Hydrargyria.     Lond. ,  Ed. 

calcinatus.     Lond. 

(**  muriatus.     Lond. 

<  muriatus  corrofivus, 

C  nitratus  ruber.    Lon, 

I  Ed. 

C  Calomelas.     Lond. 
^Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis.    Ed. 
vitriolatus  flavus.     L» 

Ed. 
nitratus  ruber.     EcL 
Calx  hydrargyri  alba.     Lond. 
Plumbum  uftum  rubrum.     Ed.. 


N. 

Nitrum  vitriolatura. 
Nux  mofchata. 


Kali  vitriolata.     Lond. 
Myriftica.     Lond.  Ed. 


O. 


Oculi  cancrorum. 
Oleum  animale. 
tartari. 
Oxymel  fimplex. 


Lapilli  cancrorum.     Ed. 
Oleumecornubusre&ificatum.  Ed» 
Aqua  kali  praparati.      Lond. 
Mel  acetatum.     Lond. 


P. 

Philonium  Londinenfe. 
Pilulse  aromaticse. 

calomelanos  compofitae. 

coccise. 

ccphracticoe, 

gummofss. 

mercuriales. 
pacific's?. 

Piiimraeji, 


Confe&io  opiata.     Lond. 

Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  guajaco.  Lon. 

Pilube  hydrargyri  muriati  mitis.  E. 

aloes  cum  colocynthide.  Ed. 
Pulvis  aloes  cum  ferro.     Lond. 
Pilulse  galbani  compofitas.    Lond. 

arise  fastidte  compofitas.  Ed. 

hydrargyri. 

opii. 

hydrargyri     muriati     mitis. 
Ed. 

jPilulae 
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Names  Informer  Pharmacopoeia!. 

Pilulae  Rufi. 

ftomachicaj. 
Piper  Jamaicenfe. 
Pulvis  e  bolo  compofitus. 


cum  opio. 


,e  cerufla  compofitus. 
e  chelis  cancrorum. 

Doveri. 


mercum  cinereus. 

ftcrnutatorius. 

flypticus. 


New  Names] 

Pilulas  aloes  cum  myrrha.  L.  Ed. 

rhei  compofitas. 
Pimenta.      Lond.  Ed. 
Pulvis  cretas  compofitus.     Lond. 
cum  opio. 
Lond. 
cerufTse.     Lond. 
cancri  chelarum.     Lond. 
ipecacuanha  conapofuus.  L. 
Ed. 
\  Hydrargyrus  prsscipitatus  cinereusi 
I      Ed. 
Pulvis  afari  compofitus.    Lon.  Ed. 
aluminis  compofitus.     Ed» 


{ 


Rob  fambuci. 


K. 


S. 


C  Succus  baccarum  fambuci  fpiffattK. 
£     Lond.  Ed. 


(Sac-charura  Saturn!. 
Sal  -abfintliii. 

S5al  alkalinus  fixusfoffili-spurificatus, 

"  vegetabilis  purif. 

amrooniacus  vo'atilfs. 
patha"tficus  arr.arus. 

GlauherL 

pbalybis. 

gliuretJgctlf, 

marlnus. 

mart  is. 

po'ychreflus. 

pliunbi. 
Jtupellrnfis.      7 

te.         3 


Ceruffa  acetata.     Lond.  Ed, 
^  Kali  prseparata.      Lond. 
£  Lixiva.  purificata.      Ed. 
C  Natron.      Lond. 
£  Soda  purificata.      Ed. 
C  Kali  prseparata.      Lond. 
(_  Lixiva  putificata.      Ed. 

Ammonia  pta?parata.      Lond.  Ed. 

Magnefia  vitriolata.      LonJ.  Ed. 
C  Natron  vitriolatum.      Lond. 
£  Soda  vitriolata.     Ed. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum.     Lond.  Ed. 
5  Kali  acetata.      Lond. 
}  Lijciva  acetata.      Ed. 
5  Natron  muriatum.     Lond. 
C  Soda  muriata.     Ed. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum.      Lond.  Ed. 
5  Kali  vitriolata.      Lond. 
(_  Lixiva  vitriolata**     Ed. 

Ceruffa  acetate.     Lond.  1"  I. 
C  Natron  tartarilaturo,     Lond. 
J  Soda  taitarifata.     Ed. 
\  Kali  prseparata.     J  ond. 
iLnh 
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Names  in  former  Pharmacopeias. 

Sal  vitrioli. 
SpecLa  aromaticse. 
Spina  cervina. 
Sperma  ceti. 

Spiritus  cornu  cervi. 

Mindereri. 
njtri. 

dulcis. 
falls  ammoniaci. 

dulcis  vel 
vinokis. 


cum  calce 


viva. 


falis  marinus. 
falinus  aromaticus. 

vitrioli  tenuis. 

dulcis. 

volatilis  aromaticus. 

fcetidus. 
Stibium. 
Succi  fcorbutici. 

Sulphur  auratum  antimonii.. 

Syrupus  balfamicus. 
diacodion. 
e  meconio. 
e  fpina  cervina. 


New  Names. 

Zincnm  vitriolaturri.     Lond.  Ed. 

Pulvis  aromaticus.      Lond.  Ed. 

Rhamnus  cathnrticus.      Ed. 

Sevum  ceti.     Ed. 
C  Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi.    Lon. 
3  Aqua  ammonias  ex  offibus.      Ed. 

Aqua  ammonias  acetatas.  Lon.  Ed* 

Acidum  nitrofum.     Lond.  Ed. 

Spiritus  setheris  nitrofi.     Lon.  Ed* 

Aqua  ammonias.     Lond.  Ed. 

J-  Spiricus  ammonias.     Lond.. Ed. 

("Aqua  ammonias  cauftica.      Ed» 
i  pura-      Lond. 

Acidum  muriaticum  Lond.  Ed.' 
C  Spiritus  ammonias  aromaticus.  Ed. 
"5  compofitus;    L. 

V  Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum.  Lon„ 
?      Ed. 

C  Spiritus  aetheris  vitriolicus.    Lond. 
I     Ed. 
Spiritus  ammonias  compofitus.    L. 
aromaticus.  Ed« 
fostidus.    Lond. 
Ed. 
Antimonium.      Ed. 
C  Succus  cochlearias  compofitus.    L„ 

1  Ed. 

S  Sulphur    antimonii    praecipitaturm 

2  Lond.  Ed. 

Syrupus  tolutanus.     Lond.  Ed. 

papaveris  albi.  Lon.  Edd 
rhamni  cathartici.     Ed. 


T. 

Tabel'ae  cardialgicae. 
Tartari  cryftalli. 

Tartarum  emeticum. 

regeneratum. 

folubild. 

vkrioktura. 


Trochifci  cretas.     Lond. 
-    Tartarum  purificatum.      Ed. 
5  Antimonium  tartarifatum.     Loftdd 
?      Ed. 

J  Kali  acetata.     Lond. 
|_  Lixiva  acetata.      Ed. 
5  Kali  tartarifatum.     Lond. 
2  Lixiva  tartarifata.     Ed; 
C  Kali  vitriolata.      Lond. 
I  Lixiva  vitriohta.     Ed« 
4  F  Ym&m 
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Names  in  former  Pharmacopoeias. 


TinAnra  amara. 

aromatica. 

corticis  Peruviani. 

volatilis. 
foetida. 

florum  martialium. 
guajacina  volatilis. 
Japonica. 
hellebori  albas, 
nigri. 

martis. 

meiampodii. 

rhabarbari  fpirituofa. 

vinofa* 

rofarum. 

Tinftura  facra. 

ftomachica. 
thebaica. 

Valerianae  volatilis. 

Trifolium  paluftre. 

Trochifei  bechici  albi. 

eardialgici. 
nigri. 

cum  opio, 
Turpetbum  minerale. 


New  Names. 

Tk&ura  gentianae  compofita.  L. 
C  cinnamomi  compofita.  L. 

1  .  Ed; 
cinchonas.     Lond. 
cinchona;  ammoniata.   L. 
afae  fcetidas.     Lon.  Ed. 
ferri  ammoniacalis.   Lon. 
guajaci.     Lon. 
Catechu.      Lond.  Ed. 
veratri.     Ed. 
melampodii.     Ed. 

C  ferri  muriati.      Lond. 

£  ferri.      Ed. 

hellebori  nigri.     Lond. 
C  rhabarbari.     Lond. 

7  rhei.     Ed. 

Vinum  rhabarbari.     Lond;. 
rhei.     Ed. 
C  Infufum  rofae.     Lond. 
\  rofarum.      Ed. 

\  Vinum  aloes.     Lond. 

2  aloeticum.      Ed. 
Tin&ura  cardamomi  compofita.  L. 

opii.      Lond.  Ed. 
C  Valerianae  ammoniata.  L. 

I  Ed. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.      Ed. 
C  Trochifei  amyli.      Lond. 
£  Avabici.     Ed. 

cretae.      Lond. 

glycyrrhizas.     Lon.  Ed. 
C  cum  opio. 

I  Ed. 

5  Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus  flavus.  L. 
I     Ed. 


V. 

tFnguentum  album. 

antifporicum, 
ba-filicum  flavum. 
caruleum. 
eitriaum. 


C  Uuguentum  cerce.     Lond. 
£  ceruffe.     Ed. 

ftiTphuris.     Ed. 
C  refinse  flavas.     Lond. 

(_  icfinofum.      Ed. 

hydtargyri.  Lon.  Ed. 
C  nitrati.     L. 

I  Ed. 

Un- 
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CUnguentum  cantharidis.      Lond. 

Unguentum  epifpafticum  fortius.     <  pulveris  cantharidum« 

C  Ed. 

mitius.  infufi  cantharidum.  E« 

e  mercurio  precipita-  calcis  hydrargyri  albas. 

to.  Lond. 

e  ^  C  ceruflse  acetatse.  Loii. 

oaturnmum.  <  -p  , 

veficatoriurn.  cantharidum.    L.  Ed. 

*r.  ...        .  ,  C  Vinum  antimonii.      Lond. 

Vinum  antimoniale.  -J  -r  ,.    -r., 

£  tartanlati.  Ed. 

chalybeatum.  ferri.     Lond. 

Vitriolum  album.  Zincum  vitriolatum.     Lond.  Ed. 

caeruleum.  Cuprum  vitriolatum.      Lond.  Ed. 

viride.  Ferrum  vitriolatum.     Lond.  Ed. 

calcinatum.  exficcatum.  JLd* 
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A. 

ACACIA 
Ace  tons  fermentation 
Acids 
Acid  acetous 

of  benzoine 
muriatic 
nitrous 
vitriolic 

of  tartar  cryftallifed 
ditlilled 
Aerated  water 

alkaline  water 
Agaric 
Agrimony,  common 

hemp 
Air,  fixed 
Alder 
Alkali,  foflil 

vegetable 
volatile 
Alkanet 
Alkohol 
Aloes 
Almond 

milk 
Alum 

purified 
burnt 
Amber 

prepared 
Ambergris 
Ammonia,  prepared 
Ammoniaca 
Anemone,  meadow 
A  ngelica 
Anguitura 
Animals 
Anifs 
Antimonial  powder 


Page 

Page 

83 

Antimony 

96 

S 

calcined 

375 

30 

with  nitre 

377 

338 

preparations  of 

97 

34° 

prepared              271 

,  272 

?36 

nitrated  calx  of 

377 

335 

crocus  of 

377 

84 

muriated 

378 

338 

calcareo-phofphorat 

ed379 

339 

precipitated  lulphurof38o 

339 

tartarifed 

3-8 i 

340 

vitrified 

382 

85 

glafs  of 

382 

86 

cerated 

384 

157 

ceru fie  of 

384. 

32 

panacea  of 

385 

88 

Ants 

161 

10 

Appai 

atus 

45 

9 

Aromatic  vitriolic  acid 

494 

23 

fpirit   of  vitriolic 

ether 

94 

495 

437 

Arfenic 

100 

as 

folutionof 

504 

93 

Artie] 

lioke 

J39 

499 

Afafetida 

104 

91 

Afara 

bacca 

105 

363 

Alb- tree 

161 

363 

Ames, 

,  pearl 

H4 

250 

pot 

'44 

271 

Afparagus 

105 

9i 

Attractions,  table  of 

35 

349 

A  vens 

'3* 

92 

222 

95 

B. 

95 

22 

Balm 

19? 

96 

Balfai 

n  of  Canada 

io3 

379 

Copaiva 

108 

598 
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Page 

Page 

Balfam  of  Gilead 

109 

Calamine 

123 

Peru 

109 

prepared 

271,273 

Tolu 

1 10 

Calcination 

76 

Barberry 

114 

Calomel 

4OO 

Barilla 

X  I  I 

Camphor 

5>  I23 

500 

Bark,  Peruvian 

139 

emulfion 

Barley 

171 

Camphorated  mixture 

49S 

Barytes 

1 1 1 

oil 

5°3 

Baths 

51 

Canella  alba 

125 

Bay 

185 

Capers 

127 

Bdellium 

112 

Capficum 

217 

Beans 

I58 

Caraway 

130 

Bears-foot 

168 

Cardamoms 

128 

Bees  wax 

*3S 

Carline  thiftle 

129 

Beet 

114 

Carpobalfam 

129 

Benzoine 

n3< 

Carrot,  Candy 

*33 

Betony 

114 

wild 

10 

Bezoar 

H5 

Cafcarilla 

131 

Birch 

i'5 

Caffia  fruit 

132 

Birthwort 

99 

bark 

J33 

Bifmuth 

116 

Caffumunar 

J34 

Biftorc 

116 

Caftor 

*33 

Bitter  fweet 

*55 

nut 

225 

Bitumens 

26 

Cataplafm  of  alum 

581 

Boles 

116 

cummin 

583 

Borage 

117 

muftard 

584 

Borax 

1 17 

Catechu 

»34 

Bougies 

581 

Cauftic,  common  ftrong 

348 

Boxwood 

J20 

mild 

348 

Bramble 

227 

ley 

348 

Brooklime 

I  12 

Celandine 

*37 

Broom 

164 

Centaury 

J3J 

butchers 

223 

Ceruffe 

413 

Bryony 

119 

acetated 

413 

Buckbean 

258 

Cerate  of  acet3ted  litharge        5H0 

Buckthorn 

224 

calamine 

580 

Buglofs 

119 

fope 

581 

Burdock 

1  I  I 

fpermaceti 

581 

Burgundy  pitch 

2l8 

yellow  refm 

581 

Burnet  faxifragc 

217 

fimple 

579 

Butter  bur 

215 

Chalk 

149 

prepared 

271,  273 

mixture 

448 

c. 

potion 

498 

Chamomile 

*37 

Cabbage 

Jl8 

wild 

148 

tree 

164 

Cherry,  common 

'35 

Crij  ipUt 

120 

winter 

86 
Chervil 
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Page 

Page 

Chervil 

J36 

CrefTes,  water 

202 

Chefnut,  horfe 

171 

Cryllallifation 

66 

China  root 

138 

Cubebs 

150 

Cinnabar 

»39 

Cucumber,  wild 

150 

Cinnamon 

144 

Cummin 

151 

Cinquefoil 

215 

Currants,  black 

225 

Citron 

14J 

dried 

264 

Civet 

265 

red 

22l> 

Clary 

171 

Curfuta 

152 

Cloves 

130 

Cyperus 

*S$ 

Clove  July  flower 

130 

Coating 

52 

Cochineal 

MJ 

D. 

Coffee 

146 

Colewort 

119 

Dandeiion. 

m  2H 

Coloquintida 

1 46 

Dates 

^>53 

Colombo 

»47 

Deco&ion  of  barley 

456 

Colouring  matter  of  vegetables   19 

compou 

nd   457 

Coltsfoot 

259 

cabbage  treebark456 

Comfrey 

M7 

chamomile 

456 

Comminution 

74 

elm 

459 

Confection,  aromatic 

548 

guaiacum,  compound 

of  opium 

549 

457 

Conferve  of  arum 

281 

hartshorn 

4S4 

chervil 

282 

hellebore 

456 

1  hips 

280,  281 

marfhmallows       45^. 

millipeds 

282 

mezerean 

4S« 

mint 

280,  281 

Peruvian  bar 

k     455 

oranges  279, 

,  280,281 

farfaparilla 

457 

rofes 

280,  281 

compound458 

vitriolated     283 

feneka 

448 

floes 

282 

for  fomentation 

45  > 

fquills 

282 

gly  iters 

45> 

wood  forrel 

280 

Depuration 

6; 

wormwood 

279,.  280 

Dill 

94 

Contrayerva 

148 

Diiiillation 

7* 

Copal 

148 

Dittany,  baftard 

-       3  54 

Copper 

J5l 

of  Crete 

»54 

ammoniated 

428 

Dock  water 

*74 

Coral 

148 

Dragons  blood 

234 

prepared 

21  I 

Dropvvort 

205 

Coralline     ' 

»+8 

Coriander 

149 

Coilmary 

X07 

E. 

Qowhage 

JS5 

•    * 

Crabs  claws 

1  24 

Earths 

26 

prepared 

271 

EP.gs 

212 

ftones 

124 

Elder,  common 

233 

prepared 

273 

dwarf 

i  $6 

El< 

:carnpane 

Coo 
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Page 

Elecampane 

156 

Eflential  oil  of  tanfey 

323 

Electuary  of  caflia 

544 

turpentine 

3l5 

catechu 

545 

wormwood 

320 

manna 

546 

wax 

323 

fcammony 

545 

Ether,  vitriolic 

441 

fenna 

545 

Ethiops  martial 

394 

tin 

546 

Evaporation 

7o 

for  the  gums 

546 

Euphorbium 

157 

aromatic 

548 

Expreflion 

73 

nitrous 

547 

Exficcation 

73 

opiate 

549 

Extract  of  broom  tops 

293 

terebinthinate 

547 

chamomile 

293» 

294 

Elemi 

156 

gentian 

293> 

294 

Elm 

263 

hellebore 

293« 

294 

Emulfion,  Arabic 

500 

jalap 

298 

camphorated 

500 

liquorice 

293 

common 

500 

meadow  anemony 

294 

oily  Ample 

5«>S 

poppy 

293 

volatile 

5°3 

rue 

293 

294 

of  almonds 

500 

favin 

293 

Endive 

156 

fenna 

294, 

298 

Eryngo 

J57 

white  popy 

293 

»294 

Eflential  oil  of  anifeed       3 1 1 

,  312; 

colocynth 

294 

caraway  feeds 

3"» 

wild  cucumb 

tv 

295 

312 

logwood 

296 

chamomile 

321 

Peruvian  bark  2  96 

297 

cinnamon 

321 

cafcarilla 

297 

cloves 

321 

wormwood 

39* 

fennel 

322 

Extraction 

64 

Jamaica  peppe^  iz 

Eyebright 

158 

juniper  berries 

3M» 

312 

»  3'4 

lavender  flowers 3 1 1 

F. 

312 

lemons 

320 

Featherfew 

194 

mace 

322 

Fennel 

160 

marjoram 

322 

Fenugreek 

160 

mint          311 

3'3 

Fermentation 

3 

nutmeg 

322 

Fern,  common 

J59 

oranges 

320 

Figs 

129 

origanum  311 

y  3' 3 

Fir 

81 

pennyroyal 

3"> 

Fixed  air 

S2 

313 

f3M 

Flag,  fvveet 

121 

rhodium 

323 

Fiax  common 

*" 

189 

rofemary  31 1 

»  ?'4 

purging 

ib. 

rue 

522 

toad 

ib. 

faflafras     31 1 

,  312 

Fleawort 

221 

3'4 

Florentine  orris 

180 

favin          311 

>  3M 

Flour  of  vegetables 

18 

Flowers, 
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Page 

Page 

Flowers,  drying  of 

266,  275 

Herbs,  drying  of              z6t 

'»  275 

of  benzoine 

340 

Hermodaclil 

170 

Fly,  Spaniih 

126 

Hog's  lard 

252 

Foxglove 

?54 

prepared 

2  73 

Frank!  ncenfe 

3.56 

Honey 

H 

Fumitory 

162 

acetated 

Sit 

Furnaces 

45 

purified 

2nS 

Fuiion 

75 

of  roles 

519 

fquills 

Ib; 

Hops 

190 

G. 

Hore'hbund 

i93 

Horfe  radifh 

223 

Galangal 

J62 

Hound's  tongue 

152 

Gaiis 

ib. 

Hyffop,  garden 

176 

Gamboge 

i'b. 

hedge 

i66 

Garlic 

87 

Gentian 

164 

Germander 

136 

t 

Ginfeng 

165 

Gold 

i°7 

Iriftifion,  bitter 

466 

Golden  rod 

262 

of  catechu 

461 

Graias  of  Paradife 

166 

gentian 

400 

Grafs 

ib. 

compound 

461 

Ground  pine 

'37 

rhubarb 

463 

Guaiacum 

166 

rofes 

ib. 

Guinea  pepper 

217 

fenna,  fimple 

461 

Gum 

J5 

tarrarifed 

ib. 

ammoniac 

93 

tamarinds 

462 

purified 

274 

Indian  pink 

24? 

arabic 

93 

Ipecacuanh 

178 

elemi 

156 

Iron 

158 

guaiacum 

166 

ammoniated                   39°j 

;?9i 

lac 

183 

filings,  purified 

390 

roalUc 

±93 

rail                                   391, 

39  2 

fcales,  pur. lied 

3£'Q> 

tartanied 

392 

Mi 

vitriolated 

ib. 

burnt 

394 

Hartshorn 

S36 

dried 

ib; 

burnt 

27.4 

Ifinglafij 

frit  of 

233 

fpirit  of 

ib. 

Harts  tongue 

2  39 

J- 

Hellebore,  black 

169 

white 

ib. 

Jalap 

176 

Hemlock 

138 

Jamaica  pepper 

217 

dropwort 

205 

Jifmine 

177 

Hemp 

ii6 

Juice  infpiffated  of  currants 

289 

Henbane 

2  74 

elder  bejrry 

2S7 

4  ( 

3-                    -                           Juice 

6b  2 
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Page 

Juice  iiifpiffated  of  hemlock 

288, 

Lime 

122 

289 

tree 

257 

lemons 

289 

with  pure  kali 

348 

fcurvy  grafs  285 

water 

462 

wolfsbane 

287 

Linctus,  lenient 

547 

Jujubes 

181 

Liniment  of  ammonia 

574 

Julep  acid 

503 

of  camphor 

575 

amber 

5P4 

of  lime  water 

574 

etherial 

ib. 

opiated 

575 

Julyflower 

130 

iimple 

574 

Juniper 

181 

faponaceous 

575 

Ivy,  common 

168 

Lip  falve 

581 

ground 

ib. 

Liquid  amber 

189 

Liquorice 

i65 

refined 

301 

K. 

Liquor  volatile  of  hartfhorn 

352 

Litharge 

190 

Kali,  acetated 

358 

Liverwort,  afh-coloured 

186 

prepared 

343 

eryngo-leaved 

187 

g                     water  of 

344 

Lixive 

342 

pure 

347 

acetated 

359 

water  of 

345 

purified 

343 

fulphurated 

37i 

tartarifed 

361 

tartarifed 

360 

fulphureous  vitriolated 

357 

vitriolated 

356 

vitriolated 

35<5 

Hermes 

182 

Lobelia 

190 

mineral 

385 

Logwood 

168 

Lopez  root 

223 

* 

Lovage 

188 

L. 

Lupines,  white 

190 

Lutes 

52 

Lac 

183 

Ladanum 

184 

Ladies  mantle 

86 

M. 

fmock 

128 

Lard,  hog3 

252 

Mace                                  19: 

[,  2CO 

Lavender 

185 

Madder 

227 

Lead 

219 

Magnefia,  white 

367 

red 

411 

vitriolated 

I9i 

white 

412 

burnt 

36Q 

Lemon 

188 

Maidenhair 

258 

Lcntifc  tree 

186 

Mallows,  common 

292 

Leopard's  ban<r 

$9 

mai'lTi 

90 

Lettuce,  garden 

184 

Mandrake 

192 

wild 

ib. 

Manna 

ib. 

Lily,  water 

205 

Marjoram 

ib. 

white 

188 

wild 

21 1 

of  the  valley 

ib. 

Marigold 

122 

Mafterwort 
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Mafterwort 

Maftic  herb 
gum 
Materia  Medica 
Mayweed 
Meadow  anemone 
Meafures 
Mechoacan 
Meleloti 
Mercury 

fimple  folution  of 
Mercury  herb 
Metals 
Mezereum 
Milk 

of  almonds 
of  ammoniacum 
Millefoil 
Millipedes 

prepared 
Minerals 

Mint,  cat  196; 

garden 
pepper 
fpear 
Mifsletoe 
Mithridate 

Mixture,  camphorated 

chalk. 

mufk 

faline 

Mucilage,  extraction  of 

of  gum  arabic 

tragacanth 
of  quince  feeds 
of  flare  h     - 
Mugwort 
Mulberry 
Mullein 
Mutton  fuet 


Mufl< 


prepared 


mixture 

feed 
Muftard 
Myrobolans 
Myrrh 
Myrtle 


Page 

177 

N. 

193 

ib. 

Page 

79 

Nard,  fpike 

202 

149 

Natron 

ib, 

222 

prepared 

348 

S7 

tartarifed 

362 

194 

vitriolated 

357 

»95 

Navew 

202 

171 

Nephritic  wood 

20  3 

410 

Nettle,  common 

263 

196 

Nightfhade,  bitter  fweet 

*55 

28 

deadly 

113 

197 

Nitre 

204 

182 

purified 

258 

499 

Nutmeg 

200 

501 

Nut,  piftachio 

205 

197 

Nux  vomica 

ib. 

198 

275 

26 

0. 

,  202 

ib. 

Oak,  Jerufalem 

siS 

ib. 

common 

1223 

ib. 

Oats 

•106 

262 

Ochre 

205* 

55° 

Oil,  ammoniated 

574 

498 

camphorated 

503 

ib. 

of  almonds 

30$ 

499 

of  amber 

3l7 

504 

animal 

SJ6 

278 

of  caftor 

303 

459 

of  chocolate  nuts 

3°4 

ib. 

of  eggs 

ib. 

460 

of  lintfeed 

B°3 

459 

of  mallard  feed 

ib. 

IC3 

of  henbane 

3°4 

198 

of  horns 

316 

260 

of  hartshorn 

35* 

212 

rock 

226,  316 

273 

fulphurated 

372 

198 

wine 

V9 

499 

Oils,  efTential  (fee  Effential  oil)  15 

81 

grofs 

12 

242 

mineral 

26 

201 

Ointment,  anodyne 

576 

ib. 

digeflive 

577 

203 

Egyptian 

576 
Ointment 

604 
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Ointment  for  cancers  576 

hemonhoidal  577 

fimple  566 

wax  568 

of  acetated  cerufTe    56^, 

569 

ofcerufie  569 

01  canthaiides  in  powder 

567,  \6$ 

in  in  func  n 

r       ,         r        •  j6? 

of  c'aix  or  quickfilver    ib. 
of  elder-flowers  572 

of  eJemi  569 

I  of  hogs  lard  566 

of  laurel  57.7 

of     nitrated    quickftlver 

r       •  J>7' 

oronions  578 

of  quickfilver  570 

of  refin  572 

otipeimaceti  ib. 

of  ftorax  577 

of  fulphur  572,  575 

of  tar  •  57  f 

oftutty  573 

of  verdigris  567 

of  white  hellebore      569 

Clibanum  zc6 

Oiive  ib. 

Onion  13$ 

Opium  207 

purified  298 

Opoponax  2  1  1 

Orache,  ttinking  ic6 

Oranges  ib. 

Orchis  237 

Orris,  florentine  /ho 

Oxymel  of  garlic  520 

meadow  fafFron         519 

fquills  \52° 

verdigris  5  1  9 

Oyfler  (hell  21: 

pit  pared  271,  273 


Palm  tree     , 

Panacea  of  antimony 

Pariera 

P  rfley 

Pavtnips 

Peach  tree 

Pellitory  of  Spain 

of  the  wall 
Pennyroyal 
Peony 
Pepper,  water 

Jamaica 

Guinea 

long 

black 
Peruvian  balfam 

bark 
Pilewort 
Pills,  aloetic 

Beccher's 


Pag*  . 
213 

3S; 
214 
216 
21; 
ib. 
222 
3'5 

223 
2  1  2 
215 
217 
ib. 

ai8 

ib. 
169 

139 
137 
536 
541 

or  aloes,  compound  536 

with  myrrh  ib. 

colocynth  537 

or  afafetida,  compound    538 

of  copper  537 

of  corroiive  fublimate       $41 

fetid  538 

of  gamboge  541 

ofgalbaiium  539 

lunar  388 

of  opium  539>  54° 

of  quickfilver  538 

mild  miniated  539 

of  rhubarb,  compound     541 

of  fquills  540 

of  ftorax  542 

of  tar  -  542 

Pimento  217 

Pine,  common  8  I 

giuuiid  137 

Pink,  Indian  243 

Piltachio  nut  205 

h,  Burgundy  -18 

Plantain  219 

Plaflcr 
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605 


Page 

Placer  of  ammoniacum  with  quick- 

filver  ^  557 

Piailer  of  afafetida  559 

of  belladonna  563 

of  Burgundy  pitch        561 

coironve  564 

of  cummin  558 

of  fenugreek  feeds  $64 

of  fraukinccnle  562 

of  gums  560 

of  hemlock  564 

of  henbane    •  56  j 

of  ladanum  559 

of  litharge  559,  560 

compound    560, 

563 

with    quickdiver 

561 

with  refin 

fimple 

of  Spanifh  flies 
of  fope 


Page 
Powder  of  ipecacuanh,  compound 

jalap,  compound       526 

myrrh,  compound     ib. 

fcammony,  compound 
527 

fcammony  compound 
with  aloes  528 

fcammony  with  calo- 
mel 1  ib. 

fenna,  compound       ib. 

tragacanth>  compound 
529 


ib. 

558 

557 

562 

565 
56S 
220 

166 

2iO 
2I4 

213 

I44 

379 
529 

S23 

529 
ib. 

530 
ib. 
ib. 

of  aioes  with  canella   522 

guaiacum  ib. 

iron  ib. 

of  alum  •      528 

affarabacca  523 

ceruffe  524 

chalk.  525 

compound  with 

opium         525 

contrayerva  ib. 


for  corns 
pitch 

polypody 

Pomegranate 

Poplar 

Poppy,  red 
white 

Pot  afhes 

Powder,  antimonial 

anthelmintic 
aromatic 
<  digeftive 
dyfenteric 
fumigating 
nitrous 
thebaic 


for  infants 
Precipitation 
Prunes 
Puff  ball 

Pulps,  extraction  of 
Putrefactive  fermentation 


0^ 


53° 
69 
221 
194 
27; 
6 


Quafly 

233 

Quick  grai 

rs 

I2f5 

Quicklime 

12Z 

Quickfilver 

171 

acetated 

397 

calcined 

ib. 

with  chalk 

399 

muriated 

ib. 

corrofive 

'ib. 

precipitate, 

grey 

393 

purified 

397 

Quince 

152 

R. 

Raifina 

Rafpberry 

Refins 

Rhubarb,  Turkey 

monks 
Rhododendron 
Rice 

Rob  of  elder 
Rock  oil 


264 
227 

»> 

224 

225 

ib; 
21 1 
287 

2  .6 

Rocket; 


6o6 
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Rocket 

157 

Smallage 

98 

Rofe,  dog 

153 

SnakerOot 

242 

damalk 

226 

Sneezewort 

221 

red 

ib. 

Soda,  phofphoratcd 

362 

Rofemary 

ib. 

purified 

349 

Rofewood 

187 

tartarifed 

362 

Rue 

228 

vitriolated 

357 

Solomon's  feal 

148 

S. 

Solution 

60 

Soot 

161 

Saffron 

149 

Sope,  black 

23S 

baftard 

129 

common 

ib. 

meadow 

*44 

Spaniih 

ib. 

Sagapenum 

329 

white 

ib. 

Sage 

233 

Sopewort 

236 

Sago 

230 

Sorrel 

83 

Sal  ammoniac 

ib. 

wood 

190 

purified 

366 

Southernwood 

8t 

Salt,  common 

231 

Sowbread 

103 

Epfom 

191 

Squills 

33® 

of  hartshorn 

232,  352 

drying  of 

276 

of  amber 

3<7 

Spaniih  flies 

126 

of  benzoine 

34i 

Spermaceti 

343 

of  tartar 

342 

Spignel 

197 

of  milk 

363 

Spikenard 

209 

of  forrel 

36+ 

Spirit,  anti&erie 

45i 

of  borax 

.365 

aromatic 

ib. 

Sarfaparilla 

^36 

of  ammonia 

443 

Saffafras 

237 

fetid 

444 

Sauce-alone 

86 

aromatic 

50c 

Savin 

228 

compound 

ib, 

Savoury 

237 

fuccinated 

502 

Saunders,  red 

335 

of  anifeed 

444 

yellow 

234 

caraway             444 

>44S 

Scammony 

238 

cinnamon 

445 

Scurvygrafs,  garden 

143 

hartshorn 

244 

fea 

ib. 

hoife  radifh 

448 

Sebaceous  matter 

*3 

juniper 

445 

Sebeftens 

240 

compound 

446 

Selfheal 

22( 

lavender 

ib. 

Seneka 

24O 

compound 

488 

Senna 

24I 

nitrous  ether 

44* 

Shepherd's  purfe 

119 

nutm  g 

447 

Silver 

98 

orange  peel 

450 

nitrated 

3*7 

pepprrmint 

446 

Simarouba 

242 

fpeevrmint 

447 

Skerrit 

243 

penijyroyal 

448 

Slaters 

>qB 

pimento 

447 

Sloe 

221 

rofemary 

44» 

Spirit 
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Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs  450 

vitriolic  ether  439 

aromatic  495 
compound   501 

wine,  re&ified  245 

proof  246 

camphorated  502 

Sponge  246 

burnt  277 

St  John's  wort  176 

Starch  94 

Stavefacre  248 

Stechas  ib. 

Stonecrop    ,  240 

Storax,  liquid  250 

folid  249 

purified  277 

Strawberry  161 

Sublimation  72 

Succhory  138 

Suet,  mutton  212 

Sugar,  brown  229 

refined  ib. 

candy  ib. 

Sulphur  25  i 

flowers  of  ib. 

wafhed  371 

precipitated  373 

Swallow  wort  261 

Syrup,  acid  515 

alkaline  516 

emetic  517 

fimple  5 1 3 

of  almonds  516 

>>•       balfamic  514 

bla^k  currants  5 1 1 

buckthorn  513 

cinnamon  516 

clove  July  flower  508, 
509 

colchicum  509 

garlic  5 1 6 

ginger _  _  515 

lemon  juice  510 

marfhmallows  508 

mulberries  510 

orange  peel  $\q 

poppies,  red  5 1  % 

white  51  j 


Syrup  of  qulckfilver 
ralpberrie3 
rofes,  pale 
dry 
red 
fafFron 
fquills 
Tolu 
vinegar 
violets 


Page 
519 

51* 
512 

ib. 

5*3 
510 

5l3 

5*+ 

508 


T. 

Table  of  attraftions  53 

of  the   weights  of   certain 

liquors  59 

of  the  folubility  of  certain 

falts  6 1 

Tacamahaca  252 

Tamarinds  253 

Tan  fey  ib. 

Tar  219 

water  467 

Tartar,  cryftals  of  254 

Tea  25  6 

Theriac  of  Andromachus  551 

Thiftle,  bleffed  128 

Thorn  apple  248 

Thyme,  mother  of  242 

common  257 

Tin  247 

powder  416 

amalgam  417 

Tindture,  aromatic  477 

bitter  486 

of  aloes  475' 

compound  ib. 

with  myrrh  ib. 

vitriolated  476 

amber  497 

afafetida  477 

balfam  of  Peru  478 

Tolu  ib, 

benzoine  ib. 

cantharides  479 

cardamoms  480 

compound  ib. 

cafcarilla  ib. 

Tin&urg 


6oS 
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PigC 

Tincture  of  caftor                     4P 1 

Tragacanth 

2^7 

.  compound       ib. 

Trefoil 

258 

catechu                      ib. 

Troches,  arabic 

532 

cinnamon               482 

of  liquorice 

ib. 

comportud   ib. 

with 

opium  ib. 

colocynth               496 

of  catechu 

53  + 

Colombo                 4S2 

chalk 

533 

galbanum                485 

magnefia 

534- 

gentian  compound486 

nitre 

533 

ginger                    496 

ftarch 

53i 

guaiacum                486 

fnlphur 

$$? 

ammoniated  ib. 

Turbith 

2\9 

hellebore,  black     487 

Turmeric 

»52 

white     494 

Turpentine 

254 

iron                         48  4 

Chian 

ib. 

?mmoniated    485 

Cyprus 

ib. 

muriated          484 

common 

255 

jalap                        487 

Strafburg 

ib. 

kino   "                      488 

Venice 

ib. 

lac                            496 

Tatty 

2  59 

, 

lavendercompoum^SS 

prepared 

27 

!>273 

mufk                       4S9 

myrrh                        ib. 

iiux  vomica            497 

V. 

opium                      490 

ammoniated  ib. 

Valerian 

260 

camphorated  ib. 

Vegetables,  general  properties       1 

Orange  peel             477 

fermentati'i'i 

of 

3 

Peruvian  bark        483 

effects  of  fire 

on 

8 

ammoniat- 

falts of 

9 

ed  484 

earth  of 

10 

compound 

fubliances  contai 

ned  'in 

■      483 

1 1 

qusffia                     496 

Verdegris 

85 

rhubarb                  491 

prepared 

271 

bitter           ib. 

VefTels 

53 

compound    ib. 

Vinegar 

83 

Tweet            ib. 

diftilled  , 

336 

with  alocs492 

aromatic 

4r>5 

favin                            ib. 

concentrated 

33  7 

fenna                      49$ 

of  fquilla 

4*3 

compound        i.-. 

of  rofeS 

466 

fnakei  >ot                   ib. 

of  colchicunj 

ib. 

fquilla                       492 

Vinous  fermentation 

4 

valerian                   494. 

Violet 

261 

ammoniated  ib. 

Viper 

if>2 

Toad  flax 

189 

Virgins  bow^t 

X60 

T  obacco 

203 

I 

Tormeatij 

*57 

Wakfi 
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Water  of  pennyroyal  ' 

43o 

w. 

peppermint 

429 

rofes 

433 

Page 

rue 

434 

Wake  robin 

103 

fage 

435 

Wallnut 

181 

.  fjavin 

434 

Wallcrop 

240 

fpearmint 

429 

Water  crefles 

202 

ftrawberry 

43? 

'  dock 

174 

tar 

467 

flag 

180 

vitriolated  copper 

421 

germander 

240 

zinc 

554- 

lily 

205 

with 

carh- 

pepper 

215 

phor  ib.' 

aerated 

339 

Wax,  bees 

135 

alexeterial 

43 « 

Weights 

ss 

alkaline  aerated 

34° 

'Whortleberry- 

264: 

dittilled 

426 

Willow 

2  3* 

of  acetated  ammonia 

360 

Wine  in  genera! 

26r 

litharge 

4'5 

aloetic 

4_6ci 

compound 

antimoniai 

ib» 

554 

bitter 

ib; 

allfpice 

429 

of  aloes 

468- 

alum 

553 

antimony 

/,6gj 

ammonia           349 

.  35° 

tartarifed 

47c* 

pure' 

3Si 

ipecacuanh 

47  E 

caultrc 

ib. 

rhubarb 

47* 

ammoniated  copper 

5*4 

fquills 

ib. 

ammoniated  verdegris4  2  0 

tobacco 

ib. 

balm 

434 

Winter  cherry 

?S 

black  cherry 

432 

Winters  bark 

264 

camphor 

43* 

Wolfsbane 

84- 

Carmelite 

449 

Wormwood,  commoff 

82 

cafikr 

428 

fea 

ib. 

caftor 

43-< 

Worm  feed 

2?f 

chamomile 

433 

Wood  forrel 

290 

chervil 

43' 

cinnamon 

427 

elder- flower 

435 

£ 

dill 

4?7 

fennel 

428 

Zedoary 

2(>5 

hyffop'        -  , 

433 

Zinc 

ib. 

lemon  peel 

43° 

burnt 

41S 

iHy,  white 

433 

Calcined 

ib; 

of  the  valley 

ib. 

vitriolated' 

4l9 

Grange  peel- 

43? 

- 

4-H 
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ABELMOSCHUS  8i- 

Abie9  ib. 

Abrotanum  ib. 

Abrinthium  maritimum  82 

vulgare.  ib. 

Acacia  83 

Acetofa  ib. 

Acetum  ib. 

aromaticum  466 

colchici  ib. 

concentratum  337 

diftillatumr  336 

rofaceum  446 

fcillse  46  j 

fcilliticum  ib. 

A'cidutrv  acetofum  338 

benzoinicum  340 

muriaticum  336 

t               nitrofum  33,5 

I                              dilutum  ib. 
i.               tartari  cryftallifatum     338 

diftillatura  339. 

vitriolicum  84 
aromaticum  494 
dilutum        334 

Acorns  121 

Adipia  fuilli  prseparatio  273 

.iErugo  85 

prceparata  271 

JEthiops  martialis  394 

either  vitiiolicus  441 

Agaricns  85 

Agrimonia  86 

Akhemilla  ib. 

Alkekcngi  ib. 

Aikohol  437 

Alliaria  86 

Allium  87 

Alnus  88 

Alot  ib. 


Page 

Ahhaa  90 

Aluminis  purificatio  363 

Alumen  92 

ulUm  363 

Ambragrifea  91 

Ammonia  92 

prseparata  349 

Ammoniaeum  92 

Ammoniaci  gummi  puriFicatio  274 

Amygdala  93 

Amylum  94 

Anchufa  ib* 

Anethum  ib. 

Angelica  95 

Anguftura  ib. 

Anifum  96 

Antimonium  ib» 

calcinatum  375 

calcareo-phofphoiatum 

379 

muriatum  378 

pra»paratum  271,   272 

uftum  cum  nitro     377 

tartarifatum  381 

vitvificatum  382 

Apium  98 

Aqua  aeris  fixi  339 

aeruginis  ammoniatse         420 

alexiteria  431 

alkalina  acrata  340 

aluminis  compofita  553 

ammonias  349,  35O 

purse  3  $  1 

cauftica:  ib. 

acetatse  360 

anclbi  427 

calcis  464 

camphorne  431 

carmelitana  449 

cafiiae  ligncsa  42S 

caftorei  431 

Aqua 


i 
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Aqua  cerafi 

432 

Aurum 

IC7 

cerefolli 

431 

Auxuugia 

107,  252 

chamaemeli 

433 

prseparala 

273 

cinnanwmi 

327 

corticis  aurantiorum 

430 

limonum. 

ib. 

B. 

cupri     vitriolati 

com 

ipofita 

421 

Ealfamita 

107 

ammoniati 

554 

Balfamum 

Canadcnfe 

108 

aiftlflata 

426 

Copaiva 

ib. 

foeniculi 

428 

Gileadenfe 

109 

fragorum 

433 

Peruvianum 

ib. 

byffopi 

ib. 

Rakafiri 

I  JO 

kali  prseparati 

344 

Tolutanutn 

ib. 

puri 

345 

Bardana 

a  1 1 

Miorum  alborum 

433 

Barilla 

ib. 

convallium 

ib. 

Barytes 

ib. 

lithargyri  acetati 

415 

Bdellium 

1  1-2 

com 

pofit 

a554 

Beccabunga 

ib. 

lixivia  cauilica 

346 

Belladonna 

1 

JI3 

ib. 

meliffae 

43+ 

Benzoe,  benzoinum 

menthse  piperitidis 

! 

429 

Berberis 

114 

fativae 

ib. 

Beta 

ib. 

picea 

467 

Betonica 

ib. 

pimento 

429 

Betula 

J15 

pulegii 

43o 

Bezoar 

ib. 

rofe 

ib. 

Bifmuthum 

1 16 

rutae 

434 

Biftorta 

ib. 

fabinas 

ib. 

Bob 

ib. 

fambuci 

435 

Borrago 

317 

falvias 

ib. 

Borax 

118 

zinci  vitriolati 

554 

Botrys 

119 

cum 

camphora 

Braflica 

u8,  119 

ib. 

Britannica 

1 19 

Arabicum 

98 

Bryonia 

ib. 

Argentum 

ib. 

Bugloflum 

ib. 

nitratum 

387 

Burfa  pafloris 

ib. 

Ariftolochia 

99 

Buxus 

110 

Arnica 

ib. 

Arfenicum 

loo 

. 

Artemifia 

103 

C 

Artbanita 

ib. 

Arum 

ib. 

Cacao 

,     120 

Afafastida 

JC4 

Cajeput 

£b. 

A  fa  rum 

i°5 

Calaminaris 

lapis 

'I2t 

Afparagus 

ib. 

prxparatus27i,2  7? 

Atriplex 

106 

Calamus  aromaticus 

121 

A  vena 

ib. 

Calendula 

122 

A'jrantium 

sd>3 

107 

Calomela* 

400 

Calx 
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122 

viva 

ib. 

cum  kali  puro 
Camphora 

348 
123 

Cancer 

124 

Cancrorum  chelae  praeparatas  271 

lapilli  prasparati  273 

Ganella  alba  12$ 

Cannabis  126 

Cantkaris,  cantharides  ib. 

Capparis  1 27 

Cardamine  128 

Cardamomum  ib. 

Carduus  beaediflus     -  ib. 

Gatica  129 

Cailina  ib. 

Carpcbalfamum  ib. 

Caithamus.  ib. 

Caivi-  130 

Caruon  ib. 

Caryophylla  ib. 

Caryophyllum  ib. 

Caryophylius  ib. 

Caryophyllatuna  1 3  I 

Cafcarilla  ib. 

Caflia  fittularis  •    132 

lignea  133 

Calloreum  ib. 

Cafumunar  134 

Cataplafma  alumims  584 

cummini  583 

iinapeos  584 

Catechu  134 
Caulticum  commune  acerrimum  348 

rr.ilius  ib. 

Centaurium  major  135 

minor  ib. 

Cepa  ib. 

Cera  alba  ib. 

flava  ib. 

Cerafus  ib. 

Ceritum  cantharidi'3  579 

labiale  581 

lapidis  calaminaris  580 

lithargyri   aceUii  comp. 
ib. 

refiase  flavas  ib. 
5^i 


Page 

Ceratum  fimplex  •  579 

fpermatis  ccti  58  ( 

Ceret  medicati  ib. 

Cerefolium  136 

Ceiufla                 *  413 

antimonii  384 

accuta  413 

Cervi  coinu  136 

Chalybs  ib. 

Chamajdry3  ib. 

Chamasmehim  137 

Chamsepithys  ib. 

Chelidonium  majus  ib. 

minus  ib. 

China  138 

Cichoreum  ib. 

Cicuta  ib. 

Cinara  139 

Cinchona  ib. 

Cineres  clavellati  144 

Cinnabaris  139 

Cinnamomum  144 

Citrus  145 

Coccinella  ib. 

Cochlearia  hortenfis  ib. 

marina  ib. 

Coffea  146 

Co'.chicum  ib. 

Colocynthis  ib. 

Columbo  147 

Confeftio  aromatica  548 

opiata  549 
Conferva  ablinthii  maritimi     279, 

280 

aurantiorum  279,     28c, 

281 

cynofbati  280,  281 

ari  281 

cerefolii  282 

lujulns  280 

miilepedanum  282 

nitnthae  280,  28  1 

pruni  282 

rofarum  58c,  28  1 

rofarum  vitiiulata        2^3 

fciliaj  2S2 

Confolida  147 

Contraycrya  148 

Conv^ll.uia 
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Convallarta 

148     Dictamnus  albus 

J54 

Copal 

ib.                        creticus 

ib. 

Corallium 

ib.     Digitalis 

ib. 

praeparatum 

271      Dolichos 

>5S 

Corallina 

148     Doronicum 

ib. 

Coriander 

1 49     Dulcamara 

ib. 

Cornu  cervi 

ib. 

uftio 

274 

Cortex  Peruvianus 

M9 

E, 

Creta 

ib. 

prasparata 

?7!>  *73 

Crocus 

1 49     Ebulus 

«55 

antimonii 

377     Elaterium 

T 

56,  295 

Cubeba 

150     Electuariufn  aromaticum 

549 

Cucumus 

ib. 

caffias 

544 

Cuminurn 

JS1 

catechu 

54? 

Cuprum 

ib. 

gingivale 

546 

ammonlacum 

420 

joviale 

ib. 

Curcuma 

152 

manna; 

ib. 

Curfuta 

ib. 

nitrofum 

'^547 

Cydonia 

ib. 

opiatum 

549 

CynogloiTum 

ib. 

fcammonii 

545 

Cynofbatus 

153 

fennas 

ib. 

Cyperus 

ib. 

'terebinthinuUun    547 

Elmi 

156 

Eleutheria 

ib. 

D. 

•    Emplaftrum  ammoniaci 

cum    hy- 

, 

drargyro 

557 

Da&ylus 

153     Emplaitrum  afefostidas 

559 

Daucus  creticus 

ib. 

belladonna 

563 

fylveftris 

ib. 

cantharidis 

557 

Deco£tum  althasae 

4S4 

ceri  compolll 

:utn   558 

cbamaemeli 

456 

ad  clavos 

■      565 

cinchonas 

455 

e  conio 

564 

cornu  cervi 

.454 

corrofivum 

ib. 

Geoffrasas 

ib. 

pumini 

558 

guajaci  comp 

457 

e  fasnugraeco 

564 

hellebori  albi 

456 

gummofum 

560 

hordei 

ib. 

hydrargyri 

561 

compofitum  457 

hyofcyami 

5^5 

mezerei 

458 

ladani  comp 

ofit.    559 

pro  enemate 

45  5 

lithargyri 

559,  560 

pro  fomento 

ib. 

compofitum 

farfaparillae 

457 

560,563 

eompofit.  458 

cum  hydrar- 

fenekas 

ib. 

gyro    60 

ulmi 

459 

cum    refina 

Denslepnia 

154 

56 1 

E? 

nplaftrum 
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Emplaftrum  plceum 

5*5 

Ferrum 

158 

picis  Burgur 

idicas  561 

ammoniatum 

391 

refinofum 

ib. 

ammoniacalc 

39o 

faponaceum 

562 

tartarifatum 

392 

faponis 

ib. 

vitriolatum 

ib. 

fimplcx 

558 

exficcaturr 

1  394 

thuris  compofitum562 

udurn 

ib. 

Emulfio  arabica 

500 

Filix 

159 

camphorata 

ib. 

Flamula  jovis 

160 

communis 

ib. 

Flores  benzoes 

340 

oleofa  fimplex 

5°$ 

fulphuris  loti 

371 

volatilis 

ib. 

Florum  exficcatio 

27c; 

Endivia 

156 

Fceniculum 

160 

Enula  campana 

ib. 

Foe  numgr  scum 

ib. 

Eruca 

157 

Formica  cum  acervo 

161 

Eryngium 

ib. 

Fraga 

ib. 

Eupatorium 

ib. 

Fraxinella 

ib. 

Euphorbium 

ib. 

Fraxinu3 

ib. 

Euphrafia 

158 

Fuligo 

ib. 

Extra&um  chamaemeli 

293 

Fumaria 

162 

cafcarillas 

297 

cinchonas 

296; 

>  297 

colocynthidis 

2  94 

G. 

geniftas 

293 

gentianse 

293. 

•  294 

Galanga 

162 

glycyrrhi'zas 

293 

Galbanum 

ib. 

helkbori  nigri 

ib. 

Galla 

ib. 

hasmatoxyli 

296 

Gambogia 

163 

jalapii 

298 

Genifta 

164 

papaveris  albi 

293 

Gentiana 

ib. 

'                   rutas 

ib. 

Geoffrcea 

ib; 

fabinas 

ib. 

Ginfeng 

16c 

corticis  Pcruviani 

296, 

Gladiolus 

ib. 

297 

Glycyrrhiza 

ib. 

corticis  Peruviani 

cum 

Gramen 

166 

refina 

297 

Grana  Paradifi 

ib. 

ligni  Campech 

enfis 

296 

Granata 

ib. 

lennae 

298 

Granatum 

ib. 

ablinthii 

301 

Gratiola 

Guajacum 

Gummi  ammoniacum          92, 

ib. 
ib.' 
167 

F. 

arabicum                 98, 
elemi 

167 
167 

F.ba 

158 

tragacaotha 

ib. 

Ycrri  limatura  purificata 

390 

Gutta  gamba 

ib. 

fquamae  purificat.r 

ib. 

rubigo 

39' 

pruparatn 

ib. 

Hematites 
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Hiematites 

167 

Jalapa 

Haematoxylum 

ib. 

Jalapium 

Hedera  aiborea 

168 

Japonica  terra 

terreftris 

ib. 

Jafminum 

Heleniutn 

*56: 

,  168 

Juglans 

Helleborafter 

168 

Jujuba 

Helkborus  albus 

169 

Juiapium  acidum 

niger 

ib. 

asthereum 

Herbarum  exficcatio 

275 

fuccinatum 

Hermodaftylis 

J70 

Juniperus 

Hippocaftanum 

ib. 

Hordeutn 

171 

Horminum 

ib. 

K. 

Hydrargyria 

ib. 

acetatus 

397 

Kali  acetatura 

calcinatus 

ib. 

prssparatum 

cum  creta 

399 

purum 

muriatus 

ib. 

vitriolatum 

corrolivus  ib. 

tartarifatum 

prsecipitatus 

s    cinereus 

fulphuratum 

398 

Kermes 

purificatua 

397 

minerale 

Hydrolapathum 

174 

Kino 

Hyofcyamua 

ib. 

Hypericum 

176 

Hyffopua 

ib. 

L. 

I. 


Ichthyocolla  177 

Imperatoria  ib. 

Infufum  amarum  460 

catechu  46 1 

gentianas  compofitum  460 

rhei  ^63 

rofarum     ~  ib. 

rofs  ib. 

fennce  fimplex  461 

tartarifatum  ib. 

tamarindorum  462 

Ipecacuanha  178 

Iris  fiorentina  J  80 

pahiftris  ib. 


Lac 

amygdala 
ammoniaci 

Lacca 

La&uca  fativa 
virofa 

Ladanum 

Lapis  calaminarrs 

Lavendula 

Laurus 

Lentifeus 

Leontodon 

Lichen 

cinereus 

Lignum  Campechenfe 
nephriticum 
rhodium 

Ligufticum 


Page 
176 

ib. 
177 

ib. 
181 

fb. 

503 

504 

ib. 

181 


358 
343 
347 

356 

560 

37i 
182 

385 
182 


182 
498 
501 

'§3 
j  84 

ib. 

ib. 
121 
185 

ib. 
186 

ib. 
187 
186 
167,  187 
205 
187 

ib. 
Lilium 
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Lilijum  album  188 

convailiuta  ib. 

Ximon  ib. 

Linaria  189 

Lindfcus  Ienlens  347 

Lingua  cervina  189 

Linimentum  ammonias  574 

aquas  calcis  ib. 

camphorae  compofitum 

575 

opiatum  ib. 

faponaceum  ib. 

faponis  ib. 

Linum  catharticum  J  89 

fativum  ib. 

JLiquidambra  ib. 

Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi        352 

Litliargyrus  190  ' 

Lixiva  1441  190 

acetata  359 

e  tartaro  342 

purificata  343 

tartarifata  361 

vitriolata  356 

fulphurea  357 

Lobelia  190 

Lujula  ib. 

JL.upin.us  ib. 

JLupulus  191 

Lycoperdora  ib. 


fit. 

Mac  is 
Magnefia  alba 

vitriolata 

ufta 
Majoran-a 
Malva 

Mandragora 
Manna 
Marrubium 
Marum  Syriacum 
Maliichc 
Matricaria 
Mechoacanna 
Mci 

acctatum 


191 

367 
191 

369 
192 

ib. 

ib. 
ib. 

*93 
ib. 

ib. 

194 
ib. 
ib. 

Jlft 


Mel  defpumatum 
rofa» 
fcillas 
Melampodium 
Melilotus 
Melifla 
Mentha  cataria 

piperitidis 
fativa 
Menyanthes 
Mercurialis 
Mercurius 
Meum 
Mezereum 
Millefolium 
Millepeda 

Millepeda?  prasparatae 
Minium 

Miftura  camphorata 
cretacea 
mofchata 
falina 
Mithridatum 
Morus 
Mofchus 

Mucilaginum  extra&io 
Mucilago  amyli 

arabici  gummi 
feminis  eydoniae 
tragacanthae 
Muria 
Myrifb'ca 
Myrobalani 
Myrrha 
Myrtua 


196, 


Page 
275 

5i9 

ib. 

169,  195 

J  95 
ib. 

196 

ib. 

ib. 
258 

ib. 
197 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

i73 

275 

198,  412 

498 
ib. 

499 
5°4 
55o 
198 
ib. 
278 

459 
ib. 

460 

459 

200 

ib. 

2CI 

ib. 

2C2 


N. 

Napus 

Nardus  indica       ' 

JNatturtium 

Nation 

prTparatum 
tartan  latum  v 
vitriolatum 

Nepeta 

Nrplniticum  lignum 

Nicotiaua 


202- 

ib. 

ib. 
ib. 

34* 

362 

35  7 

202 

203 

ib. 

Nit  rum- 
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Nit  rum 

204 

Oleum  expreflum  hyofcyami 

304 

purificatum                    358 

lini 

30; 

Nux  mofchata 

205 

ovi 

3°4 

piftachia 

ib. 

lieini 

3°3 

vomica 

ib. 

finapeos 

ib. 

Nymphasa  alba 

ib. 

Oleum  ammoniatuyi 

574 

animale 

316 

camphoratura 

5°3 

0. 

cornu  cervi 

352 

e  cornubus 

316 

Ochra 

205 

petrolei 

3fJ 

Ocult  cancrorum                          ib. 

Jfuccini 

3'7 

CEnanthe 

ib. 

re&ificatum 

ib. 

Olea 

206 

fulphuratum 

37^ 

./^o  Oleum  efTentiale  abfinthii          320 

vini 

3»9 

<f-  12. 

anifi        311,  312 

Olibanum 

20)6 

aurantiorum     320 

Oliva 

ib. 

f  .£ 

carui        31 1,  3  t2 

Opium 

207 

s~l 

caryophyllorum 

purificatum 

29S 

321 

Opoponax 

21  I 

cera;                  323 

Orchis 

21  t 

/-3 

chamsmeli       321 

Origanum 

ib. 

cinnamomi         ib. 

Oryza 

ib. 

fceniculi            322 

Oitrea 

212 

l*JC> 

juniperi   311,  314 

Oitrearum  tefta;  pneparatas 

271, 

i~  r 

lavenduls^i  1,312 

273 

z*  <~ 

limonum          320 

Ovis 

212 

macis                322 

Ovum 

ib. 

majoranjB            ib. 

Oxalis 

ib. 

/  -  3 

menthas  piperitidis 

Oxyacantha  Galenl 

ib. 

3If>  3i3 

Oxylapathurri 

ib. 

1-  <- 

fativas    ib. 

Oxymel  asruginis 

5«9 

2.-  V* 

nucis  mofchatse 

-     allii 

520 

322 

colchici 

519 

1  -  l 

origani    3 1 1,  3 1 3 

fcillas 

520 

pimentas  312,  315 
/  -  s"  pulegii     311,  313 

rhodii  323 

3-   V"   rorilmarini      311, 

3*4 

rutse  322 

fabins     311,  314 

l-li>       faffafras  311,  312, 

3M 

/0  ><*>>      terebintbinse    315 

fatureia  323 

tanaceti  ib. 

Oleum  exprcfium  amygdalarum  3c  3 

cacQag  504 


Pasonia 

212 

Pal  ma 

ib. 

Panacea  antimonii 

3«5 

Papaver  album 

213 

erraticuna 

214 

Pareira  brava 

'ib. 

Parietaria 

ib. 

Paftinaca 

2I£ 

Pentapbyllum 

lb. 

Pei  lit  a 

ib. 

Peifisaris 
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Petafites 

Petroleum 

Barbadenfe 
Petrofelinum 
-  ^f  pilulse  aloes  compofitas 


Page 

z  1 5  Pulvis  aluminis  compofitus 
ib.  anthelminthicu8 

216  ty-hy antimonialis 

ib.  /J-y.yt^aromaticu8 
ib.  afari  compofitus 

536  yt-l^ceruffse  compofitus 


Page 
528 
529 

379 

523 

ib. 

524 


rrha 


^_  q?  pr 

__  "}J<W    afafostidas  compofitas^ 
/  -,  $Jr  yi    1  Beccheri       'v-f?-s'^ 
^3  aS  i>^t  ftA  cupri 
foetidas 


cum  colocynthide  537    </c-»*3  chelae  cancrorum  compofitus 


53<S 


ib. 

538  /r-/*2>  contrayervse  compofitus     ib. 

541  cretaceus  525 

537   ''«.- 1  "3  eretse  compofitus  ib. 

5  $8     /-"Z-3  cum  opio  ib. 

/i./tyv    gambogias  541  digeftivus  529 

hydrargyri  538  dyfentericus  ib. 

'~/<lfyf.  kt,  oii*-  muriati  mitis  539  fumalis  530 

/—1<fr<       lunares  388  infantum  525 

mercurii  corofivt  541  '/^-)-^/)  ipecacuanha;  compofitus  ib. 

^/^,   -»i°P"  539,  540  jalappas  compofitus  526 


tfy  '^Ait._ 
<2_  (»cv  6«,J.  rhei  compofitse 
lO-t-oy  fciibe 
/&*,/4'y/  ftyraci'3 
Pimento- 
Pirn  pinella 
Piper  Indicum 
longum 
nigrum 
Pix  Burgundies 

liquida 
Piantago 
Plumbum 
Polypodium 
Pompholyx 
Poor,  i  us 
Potio  cretacea 
Praeparata  ex  antimonio 

argento 
Prunella 
Prunus  Gallica 

fylveftris 
Pfylli'urn 
Ptcimica 
Fulcgium 
Pulfitilla 

Puipartim  extraclio 
'<_  1 1  8    Pulvis  does  cum  canella" 
ferro 
guajaco 


542  /^-f^myrrhae  compofitus  ib. 
541  nitrofus  530 
54-0  <Sy*-\^  opiatus                              526 

543  /tf^tov'feammonii  cum  calomelane 

217  528 
ib.  compofitus  527 
ib.                                               cum  aloe 

218  528 
ib.  /£>-/  "S  fennae  compofitus  ib. 
ib.  3o^f   ftanni                                416 

219  jj^py"  thebaicus  /  r<  .■'"-  '•>  '  530 
ib.  tragacanthas  compofitus  529 
ib. 

220 

ib.  Q. 

ib. 
498     Quaffia  222 

374     Quercus  223 

387 

221  R. 

ib. 

ib. 
ib. 

ib. 
222 

ib. 

275 
522 

ib. 

ib. 


Radix  Indica  Lopeziana 

Raphanus  rulticanus 

Realgar 

Reiina  alba 

Rliabarbarum 

Rhaniniis  catharticus 

Rhaponlicum 

Rhcurn 

Ribes  nigrum 


224. 
224 


223 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
224 
244 
22c 
225 
22? 
Ribes 
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Ribea  rubrum 

22J 

Sapo  n!o;er 

*3S 

Ricinus 

ib. 

Saponaria 

2^'» 

Rob  fambucci 

287 

Sarcocolla 

ib. 

Rofa  Damafcaena 

226 

Saflafras 

237 

pallida 

ib. 

Saiureia 

ib. 

rubra 

ib. 

Satyrion 

ib. 

Rofmarina 

'ib. 

Sc?rrur.onium 

23§ 

Rubia 

227 

Scilla 

239 

Rubus  Idasus 

ib. 

exficca-tio 

276 

niger 

ib. 

Scolopendrium 

239 

Rufcus 

228 

Scordiam 

240 

Ruta 

ib. 

Scheftena 

Sedum 

Seneka 

ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

S. 

Senna 
Serpentarise 

241 
242 

Sabina 

228 

Serpyllum 

ib. 

Saccharum  non  purificatum 

229 

Sevi  ovilli  prazparatio 

27? 

purificatum 

ib. 

Sevum  ovillum 

2 1 2. 

9  242 

bis  coctum 

ib. 

ceti 

243 

cantum 

ib. 

Simarouba 

242 

la&is 

363 

Sinapi  alba 

ib. 

Sagapenum 

229 

nigra 

243 

Sago 

230 

Sium 

ib. 

Sal  abfinthii 

ib. 

Soda 

ib. 

acetofellas 

364. 

pbofphorata 

362 

acidum  boracis 

365 

purificata 

349 

alkalinus  vegetabilis 

230 

tartarifata 

362 

foffilis 

ib. 

vitriolata 

357 

ammoniacus 

230 

Solanum 

349 

depuratus 

366 

Solutio  mercuri; 

ills  fi  triples 

410 

benzoes 

34* 

mineralis  arfenici 

504 

caiharticus  amarus 

230 

Sperma  ceti 

243 

cornu  cervi                   232 

>352 

Spigelia 

ib. 

Epfomenfe 

191 

Spina  cervina 

242 

la&is 

363 

Spjritus  setheris 

nitrofi 

442 

rnarinus 

231 

vitriolic! 

439 

xnuriaticus 

ib. 

aromaticus 

fuccini 

3T7 

495" 

re£Hficatum 

ib. 

compi 

ofnus 

Salix 

232 

50  £ 

Salvia 

233 

ammonias  , 

443 

Sambucus 

ib. 

fcetidus 

444 

Sanguis  draconis 

234 

- 

compofitus 

501 

Santalrm  citrinum 

ib. 

aromaticus 

it. 

rubrum 

235 

iuccinatus 

502 

Santonicum 

ib. 

•    anifi  compofitus 

444 

Sapo  albus 

ib. 

antihHt 

ericus 

45  t 

mollis 

ib. 

aroxnaticus 

ib. 

Sp 

iritus 
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Spiritus  aurantii  450 

camphoratus  502 

carui  444 

carvi  445 

/'S-li  *3  cinnamomi  ib. 

f^/,%  cochleariae  450 

cornu  cervi                s  244 

ti  St  juniperi  compofitus  445? 

446 

/_X  *3  lavendulas  446 

compofitus  488 

/-3*3  mentbas  piperitidis  446 

/-A*5        .    .  fat!vae  4  47 

/-  i%  ^myriftics  ib. 

nucis  mofchatse  ib. 

/  „  J  ^pimento  ib. 

/.  3^Pulegii  m  448 

;->/,  ^rhaphani  compofitus  ib. 

/»  Jjfrorifmarini  ib. 

'  i-2^vinoius  camphoratus  3C2 

veftificatus  .245 

tenuis  246 

Spongia  ib. 

ufta  277 

Stnnnum  247 

Stanni  ama!gama  457 

Staphitagna  248 

Stibium                1  ib. 

.  Stcechas  ib. 

Stramonium  ir>. 

Styraxcalamita  249 

liquida  250 

puiificata  277 

S'uccinum  250 

pvcEparatum  271 

Succus  fpiffatus  cochiearias  comp. 

baccr3fambuci287 

aconiti  ib. 
cicutse     28S,  289 

cue  timer  is  295 

iimonis  289 

ni  rri  ib. 

jSucCUG  liquorii  50 1 

25' 

antimonii  prse ;  pitatum  \9o 

i\)  '"If!  2      -i 

_  j    atum  --•  -  \ 


j 


Page 

Syrupus  aceti 

508 

1  ^<j  *2»  acidus 

5'? 

508 

a'kalinus 

516 

aliii 

ib. 

amygdal'inus 

ib. 

caiyophyllorum  rubrorum 

508,  509 

cinnamomi  516 

colchici  509     J 

communis  513 

croci  5  1  p 

corticis  aurantii  51 1 

emeticus  517 

fruftus  mori  510 

ribis  nigri  5 1 1 

rubi  idasi  ib. 

bydrargyri  517 

limonis  510 

papaveris  albi  511 

erratic!  5 1 2 

rhamni  catharticse  513 

rofse  pallidse    "  512 

rubras  513 

fcilliticus  ib. 

fimplcx  ib. 

fpitiae  cervinas  ib. 

Tolutanus  514 

violarum  515 

zinziberis  ib. 


Tacamahaca 

Tarharindi'3 
Tenacetum 
Taraxacum 
Tartari  cryftalli 

Tcrebinthina 


252 

253 
ib. 

.  »b. 

251 

254 


c'js  ad  j  j 


2-li 


Argentorenfis  256 

Chia  254 

Veueta  255 

jus  ib. 

Tei  ra  J.iponica  2  56 

25  ? 
Thea  256 

•  iaoa,  AcdrotBachi  551 

Thug  25^ 

Tliyinua 
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Thymus  257 

Tilia  •   ib. 

Tincal  ib. 

^Tindura  aloes  475 

-  2  *$                  compofita  ib. 

cum  myrrha  ib. 

vitriolata  476 

amara  486 

i~f\3     aromatica  477 

-2^5          affafoetidas  ib. 

aurantii  corticis  ib. 

~  2,3        balfami  Peruviani  478 

Tolutani  ib. 

\^2&       benzoes  compofita  ib. 

benzoini  compofita  ib. 

■,  t- 3  3      cantharidis  479 

jl  j3     cardamomi  480 
compofita     ib. 

j  » jzT^      cafcarillse  ib. 

**jf'       caftorei      ^-/5  481 

compofita  ib. 

/-2t5    catechu  481 

/  _j  3     cinnamomi  482 

compofita  ib. 

/-  *^f     cinchonas  483 

/'-  2  3                   ammoniata  484 

jiyTt  ^ffa          compofita  483 

'           colocynthidis  496 

/-.^^    colombae  482 

corticis  Peruvianas  483 

croci  48  4 

ferri  ib. 

/3  2  IS            ammoniacalis  485 

/Oytt'-^h     muriati  484 

/  ..  -3  "5    galbani  485 

/-  3  *7  gentianse  compofita  486 

guajaci  ib. 

I*$~^yy\             ammoniata  ib. 

'•^-'VJi  hellebori  nigri  487 

/^-"V^jalapii  ib. 

kino  488 

iaceas  496 

melampodii  487 

mofchi  489 

/9«-/"5   myrrhi  ib. 

nucis  vomicae  497 

Yt.-  I  %  opii  490 

ammoniata  ib. 

l*,-'-tyfit    camphorata  ib. 

quafficc  496 


Tinttura  rhabarbari       •  49c     Yi-2^ 

compofita    ib. 
rhei  ib. 


amara 

cum  aloe 

dulcis 
fabina:  compofita 
fcillas 
fennae 

compofita 
ferpentarias 
fuccini 
Tolutana 


ib. 

492 
491 

492  Vt-|9 

ib.    Vi-t^ 

493  23-/ 

ib. 

ib.  /  -lS~3 

497-  /l'~3<"} 

47s  ^ 

Valerianae  494.     /  -  ^^ 

ammoniata      ib.     '■/t~<?  * 

veratri  ib.             a^"- 

zinziberis  496      '  r 

Tormentilla  257 

Tragacantha  ib. 

Trichomanes  25$ 

Trifolium  ib. 

Triticum  ib. 

Trochifci  amyli  531 

arabici  532 

catechu  534, 

cretse  533 

glycyrrhizas  •        532 

cum  opio  ib. 

magnefias       4  534. 

nitri  533 

fulphuris  ib. 

Tarpethum  259 

Tuffilago  ib. 

Tutia  ib. 

praeparata  271,  273 

U. 

Ulmaria  263 

Uimus  ib. 

Unguentum  adipis  fulllas  566 

iEgyptiacum  576 

asruginis  567 

anodynum  576 

calcis  hydrargyri  alb;e 
567 
ad  cancrum  exulccra- 
turn  576 

cantharidis  567 


-:•'■- 


578 
Ungiientura 
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UDguentum  cerse 

568 

Vinum  aloes 

468 

ccruffas 

569 

aloeticum 

469 

acetatsc  568,5  69 

amarum 

ib. 

digeftivum 

577 

antimonii 

ib. 

elemi  compofitum  569 

tartarifati 

470 

haemorrhoidale        577 

ferri 

47 1 

hellebori  alb 

i        569 

ipecacuanhas 

ib. 

£,. 

hydrargyri 

.  57° 

nicotians 

472 

ni 

trati   571 

rhabarbari 

ib. 

infuli  cantharidum  5  67 

rhei 

ib. 

laurinum 

577 

Viola 

261 

picis 

571 

Vipera 

262 

pulveris    cantharidum 

Virga  aurea 

ib. 

568 

Vifcus 

ib. 

refinas  flavse 

5*72 

Vitis 

ib. 

xefinoium 

ib. 

Vitriolum  album 

263 

fambucii 

ib. 

caeruleum 

ib. 

ftyracis 

577 

viride 

ib. 

iimplex 

566 

Vltrum  antimonii 

382 

fpermatis  ceti        572 

ceratum 

383 

fulphuris 

572*573 

, 

tutiae 

573 

zinci 

567 

W. 

Urtica 

263 

Uva  pafia 

ib. 

Winterianus  cortex 

264 

urfi 

V. 

264 

z. 

Zerloaria 

265 

Valeriana 

2^0 

Zibethum 

ib. 

Veratrum 

J69,  260 

Ziucum 

ib. 

Verbafcum 

260 

calcinatum 

418 

Vincetoxicum. 

ib. 

vitiioirttum 

419 

Vinum 

26l 

ultura 

418 

FINIS. 


FURNACES,    BEAMS, 
WEIGHTS,    fcf    measures; 


THE  Iron  Work  for  the  furnaces  defcribed  in  pages 45,  &c. 
is  made,  according  to  the  directions  there  given,  by  Ebe- 
nezer  Annan,  Smith,  oppofite  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the 
College,  Edinburgh. 

Troy  Weights,  and  Beams  &  Scales,  are  made  and  fold  by 
John  Milne  &  Son,  founders  in  the  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Glass  Measures,  adapted  to  the  Troy  weights,  are  made  by  the 
Edinburgh  Glad  Houfe  Company  ^  and  fold  at  their  warehoufe 
at  Leith,  and  by  the  principal  druggifts  in  Edinburgh. 
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